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Parthciiii V.c\. \ . 


Xo.GlL 8Kl»TEMBFJi 1 SIl>. 


1. — Dps'rnpfton afttpo nru^ species jif Kangaroos from Western 
Australia, By John (joulia^ Ksq., F.L.S., &c. 

j\l# Pill K.SS, who has just returnotl fVdhi Wostc*rn Australia, 
wlu'nj he Jias been tor soiiio years assahumsly (‘uga^jetl in 
eolleetiujr speeiiiiens of natural lustorv, haviui;* kindly placed 
in my hands tuo new am! Iiijrldy interesting* speeit's of Kan- 
•rarons, I liasten to av ail myself of the pa;res of your valuable 
Journal, in order to make them known to tlie st*ientitic worhl 
as (juiekly as ])ossibie. 

"'riuj lirst of tlieso new kan‘:;aroos is a line larii’e animal, 
which in general appearance clostdy resembles tlic Marropus 
but dilfers in being altogether more slender in form 
and in the much darker colouring oftlie fur of the ujiper sur- 
face, particularly at the base oftlie ear and back of the neck ; 
the fur is also more woolly in its texture: this animal, on ac- 
count of its Ikctness, I protiosc to name 

M A CROC V S or Y DKOM U S. 

Macr. AJftrrojw majori assinulk,ditlert aiitem statura grriciliori,i’elIerc 
inagis lanugiiioso, et eolore iiigrcscenti-viiioso corporis superioris, 
pricscrtim atl basin auriiiin et ad iiucliain. 

Hah. Swan River, Western Austridia. 

Male. — Face and forehead dull cinnamon brown, becoming 
darker over the nose and forehead; cheeks without a white 
stri])e ; the in)per lip and chin beset with a munber ot long 
Ann. cV Ahuj. W. lllsi. Vul. x. B 


o 


Mr. J. tioiilil on two new sjjecies of Kanf/aroon, 


, and short fine black hairs, those on the edge of the n})per lip 
being rigid; base of the cars and occiput blackish vinous 
brown; the remainder ol the ears clothed externally with 
short grizzled hairs, the tips of which are white, and the base 
brown, forming a strong cqnti'ast with the dark colouring of 
the lower part of the car ; internally the car is clothed with 
long white hairs ; the blackish brow n colouring of the occiput 
is continued dow^n the back of the neck and over the middle 
of the back, becoming lighter as it proceeds dow’iiwards to- 
W'ards the tail ; tliroat, fore part of the neck and chest browm- 
ish w'hite ; sides of the body, flanks, and under surface dull 
cinnamon brow-n ; arms and hands grizzled brow n externally, 
becoming lighter on the inner surface and much darker to- 
wards tlic extremities, the hair at the base of the nails being 
blackish brow n ; thighs, legs and feet similar to the for(*-arnis, 
the toes and hairs at the base of the nail being lighter brow n ; 
a deep vinous brown mark extends along the ridge of the tail, 
gradually ])assiiig into black at the ti]) ; the remainder of the 
tail dull cinnamon brow n. 


Female , — Similar in colour, but much lighter in every part. 



Male. 

Aiiiilt 

fflil.'ih*. 

• 

ft. 

inch. 

ft. 

inch. 

Lcngtli from the nose to the extremity of the tail... 

. t) 

8 

(> 

2 

- - ■ - of tail ^ 

2 

11 

2 

7 

tarsus and toes, incliitlins: the nail 

. 1 

1 

0 


arm and hand, iiiehidiiig the nails 

face from the tip of the nose to the bas(' 

of the ear / 

. 1 

0 

1 

{> 

0 

li.‘ 

7v 

car 

.. 0 

1-^ 

0 



The other animal is a tliird species of that rare form to 
which I have given the generic designation oIl Lar/orcficsfes, It 
is about the size of a rabbit; the fur is long, dense, and very 
soft to the touch; the upper surface of the body beset with 
numerous long, fine w hite-tipped hairs, extending beyond tlie 
general fur nearly tw o inches, rendering it at once a most con- 
spicuous and remarkable species. Like tlic two other mem- 
bers of the genus the fore-feet are extremely small and the 
claws sharp ; the ears, on the other hand, are larger in propor- 
tion to the }^*ad than in cither the L, conspicUlata or L, Lepo- 
roides. 

The long white-tipped hairs has suggested for this animal 
the name of 

TjAGORCHESTES ai^bipieis. 

Lagorch. statura Cunicufi, ct pilis longis albidis ultra vellus densum 

et perinolle usque a<l uiieias duas ju-odiictis cons2)icieudiis. 

Hal). Western Australia. 

Nose, face and forehead grizzled brown and grayish white ; 
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external surface of the car grizzled gray and black; internal 
surface thinly clothed with wliite ^lairs ; all the upper surface 
mingled gray, reddish brown and black, distinct black fascia 
being apparent on the lower part of the back and rump ; the 
base of the Ihr on all the ujiper* surface is black, succeeded 
by fawn-white and tipped with dark brown ; the lengthened 
hairs dispersed over the back are black for three-fourths of 
their length and tipi)cd with white ; throat and uiuler surface 
dull huffy w hite, the base of tlie fur being ileej) gray ; arras 
brownish white ; legs grizzled brown and fawn colour ; toes 
covered with long glossy browm hair; tail thinly clothed w'lth 
short brow n hairs on the sides, a narrow line of black along 
its upper surface gradually deepening as it approaches the 
extremity, wdicre the hairs lengthen and form a small tuft ; 
under surface of tlic tail clothed w ith stiff dirty white hairs, 
which increase in length as they a])]>roach the extremity. 

/enfdlti is so similar that a separahj description is un- 
iK'CCSsary. 

It. inch. 


iVolu the ti]) of tlie nose to the extremity of tlte tail ... 2 3 

of tall 1 C.V 

taisu.^ and loe.s, including tlm nail 0 l.\ 

'irni and hand, including the nails 0 2j 

face from tlio lip of the nose to the base of tlie car . 0 

car 0 2-\ 


1 cannot conclude without cxjiressing my obligation to M. 
Prioss for the readiness w ith which he afforded me the use of 
these valuable specimens for niy ^‘Monograph of the Macropo- 
didte,” and also for his kindnc.ss in promising me the loan of 
the other novelties he has collected. 

Jidy is, IS 12. 

11. — Conlribulionii to Struct nrat Botany, 15y W. Hitgiies 
.Winnsiiiun, AI.D., Al.B.S., Lecturer on Botany at (’haring 
(h'oss Hospital. 

[*t/ont innod from vol. ix. p. So.'j 

5. — In that remarkalde member of the family Broineliaccfey 
Tit lands} a usneoides, 1 have met with a form of vegetable tis- 
sue, w hich, as far as I am acquainted, has hitherto remained 
imobservccl. 1 may first remark, that after a lengthened 
search 1 have been unable to detect any appearance t)f stomata 
in any [jortion of this parasitical plant, and that I entirely 
agree w ith Miquel, that it must be regarded as a false parasite^ 
and not as a true one. The whole of the stem and leaves of 
the plant is covered with large transparent furfuraccous scales, 
the bases of wdiich appear to me to perform a glandular office, 
and present, wdth respect to their structure, rather a peculiar 
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appearance: the cells of which they are composed are devoid of 
colour, save the four central t^ncs, which arc tilled with a yellow- 
ish green or brown fluid ; the fourfold development of the cells 
appears to be derived from the transverse and longitudinal di- 
vision of a ])rimordial cell. Dcncath the scalc.s is the e[)idermis, 
which is composed of a thin cellular tissiie^having sinuous walls, 
next to which is a layer of cellular and parenchymatous matter, 
whose cells are more or less filled with green, and sometimes 
purple colouring matter; next, and forming the centre of the 
stem, is the woody tissue, which is comj)osed of a fine, rather 
tough, cordlike, and dark-coloured bundle of wootly fibre or 
liber cells, having a very few excessively dtdicatc spiral vessels, 
the spire of which, however, I have not succeeded in unrolling : 
the whole of the woody matter is of a blight yello^^ brown 
colour by transmitted light. In the leaves tlu! central cord 
separates into smaller ones, \vhich run ])arallel with the edges 
of the foliaceous expansion. It is in the pijriearp, however, 
that the ])artieidar Ibrm of tissue exists to whieh I at first al- 
luded : if the inner browii-eoloured portion of this organ, 
which easily sepfirates in the dry slate from the external anti 
lighter-eolourt^d layer, be examined, it will bt; found that it 
consists of three distinct layers of tissue, the etmtral one of 
wliich is very distinct from the others ; the upper and under 
layers are composed of cellular tissue, [losscssiug no colouring 
iiiatter in the ct^lls, at least in the state in whieh I have hat I 
an Ojiptirlnnity of examining it; the up])er or most internal 
one being very thin and delicate: between them is jilaeed a 
series of longitudinal fibres or hollow cellular bautls, connected 
together by a great number of small ])arallel transverse ones, 
w liieb latter have elongated oval s[mccs b(*twt;en them. Tliese 
series of aiiastumosing bantls appear lo be [)t‘rfeetly continuous 
with each other ; at the inosculating places of the’ transverse 
with the longitudinal ones no septa or partitions exist, and 
the central hollow of the fibres is like that of a single though 
variously di ruled tube. It is from this layer that the deep 
brown colt)iir of the inner surface of the pericar[) is derived, 
every band or fibre being filh'd and extended by a brown 
colouring matter. In the spaces intervening between the 
transverse bands tlic colourless membrane of the cellular lay- 
ers is distinctly seen ; a large transparent globule I have also 
generally observed lying in the centre of the spaces referred 
to. Now if this structure is to be referred to that form of 
tissue called cellular fibrous tissue without membrane^ it cer- 
tainly can only be regarded as a variety of structure not indi- 
vidually noticed before ; but I am inclined to believe it is other- 
wise, and that it is a form having its origin in a manner ejuite 
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distinct from that in which Schloideri has shown fibre without 
membrane arises. It aj>pcars ttiy me to have its origin from 
primordial membrane aloiie^and tliat tin; formation of* a second- 
ary layer, — a spiroidal fibrous one, — has nothing to do w ith it. 
The layer of tissue at first was ti* common cellular one, com- 
posed of several parallel scries of s(piar(!-shapcd cells, having 
rather w ide int(a*cellular s[)aces betAveen tliern : as the increase 
of development ensued, the primary membrane forming the 
superior and ])osterior walls of the cells became absorbed, 
leaving only the lateral ones, which thus rornicd a series of 
membranous wadis to a continuous and inoscidating series of 
intercellular spaces : the edges of these walls finally l)ecoining 
connected or gro^\ll together, and the intereellidar spaces 
filled with c*olouring matter, an ujiparenlly librous tubular 
layer is the result. 

In Bromotia nmliraarts it has been ri‘mark(‘d by Dr. Diiid- 
ley, that tJu^ membrane of the cuticle breaks into little teeth 
of nearly equal w idth w hen torn; 1 have observed the same 
circumstance to occur in TUUintlaia vsnvoldvs, 

{\, — In the splrally-tw ist(*d fruit-vesselof laterifia com- 

mon eidhdar tissue is displaced by another structure, in order 
to admit of that p(*euliar dire(.‘tion which the pta*icarp assumes, 
^rids structure consists of elongated cells, closely approaching 
to, or rvew a])j)arontly identical with, one portion of the w'oody 
tissue of the st(*m, and w hich an? inarkt'd longitiulinally by a 
single row of dots or ])ores (*xaetly like those on the duets of 
the vascular system of lh(* j)lant : tlie fibres of the different 
layers cross each other <ibli(pi(‘ly, so that when two layers are 
examined under the niicioseope tlse striulureis and be- 

tween (*aeh mesh a single pore is seen. The s.i?etls are enveloped 
in a ratlier lax covering of membrane, which is trawrsed by 
anastomosing tubular lihres of a bright brown colour, and 
which at the c*(lg(‘sof the seed heconie.s expandetl into awing. 

7. — Meyen is j’ight iii jiflinning w hat has bee n denied by 
Korthals, namely, that tlie glandular liairs of Drosera contain 
spiral structure. In tlie centre of tlie h;iir I liave generally 
sueet?eded in unrolling a syiiral vessel ; this by Meyen is said 
to he single, hut in many hairs I have found more than one. 
Korthals is also AAroiig in his description of the glandular 
head : 1 have never been ah’c to discover any hollow’ there ; 
th<? ecmtre is in fai*t of a dense consistency, formed of elon- 
gated cellules, assuming in the mass an oval sluqie. The 
whole hair is envelojied by a layer of* tissue, which is derived 
from the epidermis of the leaf, and Avhich in old hairs becomes 
loose and lax, like a sheath. The cells containing the colour- 
ing matter are elongated, fusiform, or club-shaped. 
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III . — Note on the appearance of Clouds of Diptera, By 

Robert Patterson, RsJq., Member of the Nat. Hist. Soc. 

Belfast, &c. 

The ajjpcaraiice of Dijitcrous insects in large numbers is in 
certain localities and at certain times a matter of common ob- 
servation. About Lough Neagh myriads of CaHcid(e^ Tipvlidai 
and Epheuteruke are seen, and Calejc detritus is rc:cordcd by 
Mr. llaliday'S' as rising above trees, so as to resemble the smoke 
of a cottage chimney. In Phil, '^frans. 17^7? it is stated that 
in l7oG the common \£;iVA\{Cnl€Lv plpie ns) rose in the air from 
Salisbury Cfithedral in colnmns so resembling smoke, that 
many people thought the cathedral was on fire. In Norwich, 
in 1813, a similar alarm M as created. At Oxford, in 1 7G(>, “ a 
little before sunset, six columns of them M'(ae observed to as- 
cend from the boughs of an apple-tree, some in a perpendi- 
cular and others in an ohlicpie direction, to the heiglit of tilly 
or sixty feet 

A plncnomcnon similar to that lust mentioned Mas this 
summer observed for some days at Belfast. Whcrcvei* tluirc 
were trees, columns of insects Mere soon, and attracted tlu^ 
notice of even the most incurious. Ihcy began to ai)|)car a 
little before seven o’clock, and diminished in numbers as the 
light decreased, so that by lialf-past nine fcM’ Mere visible. 
Oil the evening of June the lltli, 1 M cnt M itli Mi'ssrs. Bryce 
and Ilyndinan to the house of our felloM -member Mr. (i rattan, 
situated on the north side of the bay, and about half a mile 
from the toMii, for the ])urpose of observing them. The fol- 
loM'irig notes M erc then? draM n up, our remarks being limited 
to an irregular semicircular area, having an average diameter 
of seventy or eighty jierchcs. 

The insects appeared in columns above the trees, the shade 
of colour varying according to the greater or less density of 
tlie mass from that of light vapour to black smoke, the co- 
lumns not only ditiering in this respect from eacli other, but 
each column being frequently ditferent in diilia’eiit parts, 'fhey 
might have been mistaken for dark smoke-Mreaths but for 
their general uniformity of breadth, and for a graceful and 
easy undulation, similar to that of the tail of a hoy’s kite, 
Mlien at some height and tolerably steady. The individual 
insects flcM" about in each eoluiim in a confused and Mliirling 
multitude, M^ithout jiresentiiig in their mazy dance, any ot 
those rcgidar figures which gnats frequently exhibit over pools 
of Mater. The motion of their Mings filled the air with a ])c- 
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culiar and not iininclodious humming noise, like the distant 
sound of the machinery of a spinying-mill, but more varied. 

Tlic coluinns rose ])crpendicularly to tlie height of from 30 
to GO feet, and in some instances to the hciglit of 80 feet. 
'^J^hey "wi^re equally ii1)undunt oveia trees of every kind, as ash, 
beech, bircli, ])oplar, and so numerous were tlicse distinct 
columns, that so many as from 200 to 300 were visible at the 
same time. As each column was every instant undergoing a 
change in density of colour, diameter, elevation or form, the 
})hfenomenon was one of cxccecling interest, especially as con- 
nected with the living myriads, Avhich in these aerial gambols 
gave expression to their enjoyment. 

Some individuals were taken in a gauze net, and on exami- 
nation by Mr. llaliday ]>roved to be Er'ioptera tncialisS 
(liotiinansegg) ; others taken two evenings afterwards at the 
Royal Acadcanical Institution (where they presented the same 
a])])earance, but in smaller masses) were ChironointfS testaceus^ 
(Alae(]uart) ; so that dilTerent species would ap[)car to have 
occasioned a similar [dia^nomenon in dificreiit localities. 

As wc are at ])rcsent ignorant of the conditions which are 
rec juisitc to (^all these tiny multitudes into existence, the state 
ol' the baronuder and tliermometer for some successive days 
is given as recorded by Air. Bryce : — 

Them unuotcr. Uaronici cr. 

Mean of 9 a.m. aii»l 2 i*.m. Mean of \) a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Juno 0 . . . , GO-rio 3()':31)8 

— U) ;jo-;332 

~ 11 (io rd) ;3()'400 

— 12.... 73- 73 30*430 

— 13 .... G0*(;2 30-37S 

During all tlicse days there was a Aery light summer wind 
betwetai E. and N. On the 13tJi, between two and six p.m., a 
thunder-stoi’iii witli rain [lassed north by west OAcr Lough 
N(‘agh, Antrim, i^c., and was followed by a diminishial tem- 
perature. 

1 have lieeu unable to define the precise range, in Avbich 
these singular assemblages of insects appeared. About Bel- 
fast tht*y w(jre cveryw lierc abundant over treeS. At the re- 
sidence of one gentleman, about a mile to the north of the 
town, they came forth in myriads ; and when the noise of 
their wings first attracted liis attention, he for a moment 
sup[)ose(l it to be the soimd produced by letting oft' the 
steam from a steam-vessel at a distance. By a Lady on the 

* In tin* box sent to Mr. llaliday, containing |>rul)al)ly above 100 >ipeci- 
im ns of this insect, there was but one female. 
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evening of the 1 1 tli, and by another on the evening of the 13th, 
it was mistaken for the soi\iul of something boiling, and one 
of them hastened from tlie liall door into the lioiise to see 
that her servant was not neglecting some culinary matter 
then in jjrogress. At Colin Glen, about four miles west of 
Belfast, they were observed on the 12th. On the evening of 
the llth, the person who has the (!are of the Friar’s-busli 
burial-ground, adjoining the Botanic Garden, thought tlic 
dark smoky-looking columns wJiich he saw were caused bv 
something being burned in the garden, anil ascended the 
highest ])art of the ground to ascertain if such were the case. 
1 observed the insects on the evenings of the lOth, llth, 1 2th, 
1.3th and l lth; but on communicating these particulars to 
my friend Mr. Thomj)son, I was gratified by finding that 
thej^ had attracted his notice above the trees in front of his 
residence on the J)th ; and he has obligingly placed at my 
divsposal the following note respecting them : — 

“ Belfast, June 0, 18-42. — AVnieu returning from the Botanic Gar- 
den to town tins evening at eight oV*loek, and about a tjunrter of a 
mile from Doiicgfil Square, my attention was arrested by what aj>- 
peared to be several narrow eohnnns of black smoke ri'^ing into the 
air above the trees to a great height ‘ like the mast of some tall 
anirniral.’ — Looking upon them as smoke, I iMiuhl not understand 
why a portion of one shouhl oeea.-ionally vibrate, or as it were, bri*ak 
down, until it would touch a iieighhouring eoluiiin U> the cast of it, 
while another would play a similar j)art towards a eoluinn on the 
west. The whole ai>iH;aranee seemed to indicate an extraordinary 
.state of the atmosj)liere, though I could not coiu'eive tlic gentlest 
zephyrs hlowing ditlcreiit ways so near each otlior and about the 
same time. On a])])roacliing neariT, however, tlie jdia iiomcuoii was 
exj)laine(l, and j)rovcd to arise* from cohirnns of a large sjau ii-s of 
midge instead of smoke. 'I'he trees along tlie west skhwif the square 
are deciduous and chiefly elms (( Inum monttfnn), about forty-live feet 
in lieight, forming a continuous row, and the summit of almost every 
tree (for there (evidently was no favouritism as to sjiecics) seemed 
to he emitting smoke — sometiraes in two or tliree clistiiiet enluiniis. 
The in.sccts jnv.sented themselves in masses of every form, the most 
remarkable of which was still the tall mast-like eoluinn. One cloud 
of them apjieaivd above the middle of the spacious street, whcri^ 
numbers of persons were now assemble d gazing and wondering at 
the singular spectacle. 'J’here were as usual several swifts ( f yyAse///,-? 
apus) flying about the Square, and I jv.irtieularl y remarked, that al- 
though they occasionally passed very near the masses of insects, 
they never oncc.swejjt through any congregated jiarty of tliein. For 
some time jiast the weather lias hoen rciiiarkahly fine, dry and warm, 
as was this day. 

“ AI)’ brother, as I afterwards learned, remarked the. same appear- 
ani’c tliis e\i ning above the trees at the (rrove, a mile distant from 
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Belfast, in an opposite direction from Doncffni Square. Leaving 
town for some time on tlie foUowinir (Jjfiy, I Had not any lurther op- 
portunity of witnessing* the interesting pha*norricnon. 

W. "J 'no MTS ON.” 

TV. — 0/1 the spfj/igeoi/fi origin of Moss Agates and other slli- 
ceous bodies. By d. H. Boaveru.w k, Ksep, F.G.S. * 
[Witli Three IMatcs. ] 

In tlic course of the last session 1 had tlie honour of sub- 
mitting to the Cxeologieal Society a pa])er On the structure 
and origin of the flinty bodies of the chalk and greensand 
formations of Kngland,” in wliicdi 1 endeavoured to prove that 
the greater ])ortion of these siliceous masses Mere derived from 
the silicilicalion of s])ongeous bodies Mliich existed at the 
bottom of the sea at tlu* periods iif the dejiosit of tliese strata 
in as great abundance as their recent t 3 ^i)es arc now found in 
the ocean, both in tropical and tcmj)erate latitudes. In my 
descrijition of the organic contents of the flints and cherts 
there dt?seribcd, 1 numtioned the freiiuent occurrence of sj)i- 
e\da among these remains. From their appearance in bodies 
Mhieh bore (‘very appearance of being triu‘ kcratose sponges 
in wliieb s])ievda were not at that time thought to exist, 1 M as 
led to believi.* that the sponges Mliieli hail (wigiiiated these 
siliceous masses mch! an order of the trilje diifering from our 
recent kcratose types only by the po-ssession of siliceous spi- 
CMila, and therefore, .althougli not absolutely belonging to the 
same genus as the sjionges of eomincrec*, yet so nearly allied 
to them in every other re.sjiect as to h.-ave no reasonable doubt 
of the true spejngeous nature of tlie tibro tliat ahouiuls in tlicni. 
Siiu^e that period I ha\ e received from my friend Rujiert Kirk, 
Ks(|., of Sydney, numerous speciinimsof at least three distinct 
genera of spi>nii’es, and among them many kcratose ones, 
Mdileh upon examination M ith a microscopic poAver of .">00 
linc.ar, proA ed to ei^ntaiii siliceous Sjiieula in great (piantitics. 
Tills eii*(vamstanee iiulueetl me to suspect tlieir prcseiiee in 
the sponges of eommerce, and upon examining them carefully 
T ileteef cd spieula iii each of the tAvo species from the Medi- 
t(‘rraneaii as mcII as in that from tlic West Indian Islands, 
although, 1 believe, every author Avho has hitherto described 
the sponges of coinuK'rce has ileiiied their existence in these 
bodies. Since the publication of these facts, I Inne had the 
op[H>rtunity of examining two species of kcratose sponges in 
the eollcetion at the British Museum, Avliich are iiresciwed in 
spirit in the state in which they M*ere immediately after being 
taken from tlieir native element, and in both these speciincns 

Koatl beltuT llio ( St.ioicty »*1‘ Lttiiilon, April 7, IcSil. 
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the interstices of tlie horny fibre arc filled ith a scmipellneid 
fleshy matter^ in which nuinerous spicula are found iml>ecld(‘d. 
I will not enter into a leno-thciicd di‘tail of the invcstiL^alions 
of tliese recent fornis^ as they liavc already been given to the 
pnblic in two papers. '^I'lie hrst On the keratose sponges 
of connnerc^c,” 1 had the honour to read before the JMicro- 
scopieal Society of London on the 27 th of January 1 841*, and 
the second On the structure of a keratose sponge from Au- 
stralia/’ is jmblislicd in tlie ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History,’ April JS41. It is necessary to state thus much, as 
the discovery of siliceous spicula in recent sponges removes 
the discrepancy that a[)j)eared to exist between the recent and 
the modern tv])cs of a portion of the animals under consider- 
ation. The fibre in all the sponges of commerce, as well as in 
many keratose si)ecies from Sydney, that I have examined, 
is solid; but in one sj)ecies, Spongia fisiularisy Lamarck, de- 
scribftl by Hr. Grant in the ^Ldinhurgli Philosophical .Jt)iirnal,’ 
vol. xiv. p. 339. the structure is truly tubular; and this is tlie 
only recent type of the form that 1 am accpiainted with, al- 
though, as it will be hereafter seen, this tubular form of the 
fibre is of frc(pient occurrence in the fossil sponges. 

The results arising from the examination of the ^.lll(•eous 
bodies of the chalk, greensand and oolitic formations, induced 
me to extend my rescjirches to other siliceous masses ; and with 
this view 1 obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Tennant, a 
considerable number of polished sj)cciniens ot* moss agates 
from Oberstein in Germany, from ISieily, and oilier localities. 

I examined these specimens as opakc objects by direct 
light concentrated on their surfaces by the application of a 
convex lens, and in many cases the results of the examijiatioii 
far exceeded my expectations of being able to detect the or- 
ganic structures imbedded iu them. Uj>ou a minute and 
careful examination of numerous ])olished slabs of the moss 
ag.atcs of Oberstein, almost twery spccimcji presenti^d strong 
evidence of th(‘ir spongeous origin. '^J’he structure and ar- 
rangement of the fibre of the sponge is rai ely to be found iu 
a state of perfect preservation throughout the whole of the 
mass, but us'ually presents tlie appearance of having suffered 
to a great extent by maceration and disru]>tioii of its compo- 
nent parts previous to its fossilizalion. (icncrally s])eaking, 
the fibres adhere together in confused and ropy masses, vvith 
here and there one or two in a somewhat Ijetter state of pre- 
servation, and occasionally, especially near the external sur- 

* Fuhlislicd in dm 'J vaiisactions of iIk; Microscopical Society, part the 
iirst, voJ. 1 , p. ;i2. 
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face of the original mass, small portions of the tissue arc some- 
times observed in so y>erfect a stattt as almost to deceive the 
observer into believing tliem to be fragments of recent sponges. 
In some parts of the mass, especially near that which is in 
the finest state of preservation, parts of the structure may ge- 
nerally be seen in all the intermediate stages between perfect 
]>reservation arnl nearly complete decomposition, where the 
organic tissues have rcsolv'cd tliemselves into a shaj>cless 
mass, only to be recognised as formerly having belonged to 
the sponge by tlie aiil of the surrounding, connected and less 
decomposed parts oi' the animal structure. 

'Fhe siliceous matter in which these remains arc imbedded 
usually ])resenls a clear and frequently a crystalline aspect, 
while the remains of the organiy*cd matter is strongly tinted 
witii colour : bright red, brown and oe.hreons yellow arc the 
prevailing colours, but occasionally the fibre is milk v/hite or 
briglit green. Sonietinies the interior of the tubular fibre 
only is filled with colouring matter, while the sides are of a 
semipcllucid or milky white; in others the whole of the fibre 
is impregnated with it, Hie colouring matter is generally 
confined within the bounds of the animal tissue, leaving its 
surface smooth and uninterrupted 5 but occasionally the fibre 
is not only completely charged with it, but its surlace is also 
slightly encrusted by it. 

'i'liese are the usual characters presented by the greater 
portion of the moss agates of Obersteiu and other parts of 
(jermany. 

It would be taxing the patience of the reader to too great 
an extent if I were to attempt to describe the whole of these 
siliceous bodies that I have subjected to examination ; I shall 
therefore confine myself to a detailed description of a few of 
the most characteristic specimens, and especially to those 
which allord the strongest and most perfect evidence of their 
organic origin. , 

Tlie first <if these s])ccimcns is a moss agate, said to be from 
Sicily. '^I^he structure of the sponge tubuli is very obscure in 
the greater part of the mass, but at the margin of the s})eeimcn 
tlie tubes are in as jiertiect a state of preservation as if they were 
those of a recent siionge immersed in Canada balsam ; in this 
rstatc they arc represented in PL I. fig. 1. anastomosing pre- 
cisely in the same manner as those of the jNIediterrancan 
sponge, and where they have been divided at the surface of 
the specimen they arc frequently observed to be hollow’. No 
spicula are present, but it is evident that it was a true kera- 
tose sponge. The greater part of the siiecimen consists of in- 
numerable bright red fibres of nearly an uniform diameter, 
ramifying in every direction, frequently terminating as if 
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broken, and presenting appearances of much confusion and 
disarrangement, as at «, fig. 2, and no remains of the struc- 
ture surrounding tliem are perceptible. But in sonic few por- 
tions, and especially near the margin w liere the jierfeet spongi?- 
tubes are found, wc percek^e each of these red fibres to he <‘n- 
velopcd by the semijiellucid and horny-looking substance of 
the sponge, as seen in the centre of PI. I. fig. 2, tlnis ])rt)ving 
that the red fibre is in reality the cast of the interior of the 
tubular sponge fibre; and if we compare them with the hol- 
low spaces of the pcndect tubes, we fiiifl them to be as nearly 
as possible of the same diameter. 

In the portion of the agate represented by PI. I. fig. 2, 
there are parts of the tissue seen at />, into whudi the red 
pigment clues not a])j)(*ar to have entioed, and when tlie lihrt* 
is in the most ]ierfcet state of preservation this is usually the 
condition in which it is found 5 and it is naluial that such 
should be the case ; for in the rcc*ent type of thi*se sponges, 
SjJOiigin fist If (avis, it is always found, that although the intc-r- 
iial cavity is continuous throughout the whole of flic librous 
structure, yet that it is universally edosed at a sliort distance 
before it arrives at the; natund termination of a fibre. 

In anotlica* specimen, w hich is in my jiossc'ssion, of a moss 
agate from Oberstcaii, we have the sjiongeous structure in a 
didcrent form. In tlie first specimen described the most 
striking feature is the bright red fibrous-looking casts of the; 
interior of the sponge-tidies ; while, in this, wc have in the 
best preserved parts of the strnediirc^ the walls of the: tubes 
thtrri selves irnprc'gnated with the red pigment and the inte- 
rior of the tubes filled with pcdlueid silex ; while in that por- 
tion which has suffered incest by deconniosition, there is a con- 
fused mass of bright red w ith obscure traces of fibrous struc- 
ture, with hero and there a fibre in a snllicientfy good state ot 
preservation to enable us to rec;ognisc the whole as the same 
substance as the more peiicel structure',^ but so obscured by 
decomposition as to render it perfectly undistinguishablc from 
inorganic and extraneous matter, if it Avere not lor the better 
state of preservation of otIu:r parts of the sponge. 

Another ‘agate which I examined I fViiiiid to be, literally 
speaking, a complete mass of sponge. The fibre of the centre 
of this specimen, for about onc-third <)f its diameter, is of a 
bright red colour, the surrounding part is of an oehreous yel- 
low^, hut the organized structure does not vary in any resjiect 
but in colour. There arc the casts of a few small foraminated 
shells dispersed amid the spongcous tissue, and in a few* irre- 
gular cavities w'hich occur in it I observed that the silex was 
arranged in that peculiar stratified mode which stamps it as 
an agate. In the fourth agate examined, the s[)onge-tuhcs 
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were seen in a fine state of prcseiwation in several parts of the 
speeiirien, and were very similar to^the tubes described in the 
former instances^ botli in their dimensions and mode of ar- 
ranf^ement. The substance of the tube is of an opake wbite^ 
while tliv^ interior is illlcd with the.brig]it reil pi foment before 
described. In this ease also, as in the former ones, the fibrous 
casts of the interior of the tubes occupy a great part of the 
spacie within the agate, with an occasional intermixture of 
what is evidently a disorganized or semi-dccomj)osed mass of 
the horny tubes. 

The tilth specimen is also a kcratosc spongt^, the tubes of 
which are very slight, and the points at whicrh they anastomose 
are more distant from each other than in the former cases that 
have, been described. Tlie sides of the tubes arc comj)osed of 
the red pigment v hich usually does not extend beyond the 
boundary of the hoj-jiy substance ; but in some parts of this 
specimen it lUil only thus supplies the jilace of the horny 
rnattc'r, but a (piantity of it has also been dc^posited around 
the tubes, greatly inc reasing in appc'arance their natural dia- 
meters, and indicMling the stremg* cdc'cdive attraction that has 
existt'd between it and the animal substanee of the sponge: 
and this is rendia*ed the more evident by this real ])iginent 
not being perceived in any other part of the silic^eous mass 
beside! tlait oeeupied by tlie sponge-tubes, either in a state of 
]>oi*feet ]m*servation or of senii-decom posit ion ; the whole of 
the s])aees betweem these portions of animal matter being oc- 
cupied with unstained and beautifully pellucid silex. 

Idle fibres of all thc! specimens hitherto desc*ribed are truly 
tubular, and in this respect strongly resi‘mble. in tlicdr struc- 
ture the Yvanit S 2 J 0 )iff iff fist id arts, lii their arrangement of 
their fibres and their mode of anastomosing they appear very 
closely to resemble the sponges of commerce and many of thc 
Australian ker;itose sj)c!cies. 

Su<*h arc t he prevailing eharactc!rs c^d* thc sponge tissues to 
b(! found in the (jlermau and Sicilian moss agates. I have 
examined nearly 200 of these interesting bodies, and in thc 
^^•hole ot‘ tlicm 1 have bc(!n enabh!d to dise'ern s[)ongeous tis- 
sue either in precisely similar states to those tissues that I 
liave dt‘seribcd at length, or iii some modifit‘atiou of them • and 
it is only in very ft!W eases indeed that a careful and patient 
examination of a S[)eciinen, however indistinct it might at first 
have appeared, has not been rewarded by finding in some part 
of it, not only the casts of the interior of the fibre, but por- 
tions of the fibre itself in a sufficiently perfect state to leave 
no doubt remaining upon my mind of the truth of its animal 
nature. 

d'hc green jaspers of India are also fruitful sources of 
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sj)ongeous tissue ; anil generally sj>eaking, the organic struc- 
ture is in a better state ol’ preservation than it is in the moss 
agates of Germany anil Sicily. The green colouring matter 
in these siliia'oiis mosses is found, with very few exceptions, 
to be conlincd within tlie boundaries of the s})onge tibre, the 
surrounding siliceous matter consisting of minute pellucid ra- 
diating crystals, which have for their bases the sponge hbres, 
amid which they have been deposited. Upon taking some 
small thin pieces from various parts of a large mass of this 
mineral in the possession of Mr. Tennant, I found every frag- 
ment of it to abound with bcautiliilly pi’cserved niinityiug 
sponge fibres ; and upon examining numerous small rongli 
specimens of this substance, some of whii*h I obtained from 
the same gentleman, and others from a la])idary inClerkeriwi:ll, 
I found the whole of them to abound, in a similar manner, 
with well-preserved libres of various siiecics of* sponges. Gii 
a few of these small rough specimens {i poriion of the natural 
external surfac*c remaiiieil ; and upon examining this as an 
opake object u ith direct light and a microscopic power of 500 
linear, I found some of them to be f’lirnisluMl with minute 
contorted tnbuli very similar to tliose which 1 descriheil in a 
former paper as occurring upon the surface of chalk flints*. 
Upon examining some very dark-col oured polished sj)eeimens 
of a green jas])er which T obtained from Mr. Tennant, I found 
the spongeous stiaieture in a more ])erieet slate of iireseiwa- 
tion than in any of the sjjeciinens previously exainiiicd. 

The fibres in tliis case arc not disposed in the same manner 
as in the sponges of commerce, but are arranged in a series 
of thin plates, resembling very much in tlieir appearance por- 
tions of macerated wooily fibres of the leaves of some erulo- 
gerious plants. ’^J^'liis singular form of tissue 1 believe to be 
exceedingly rare among recent sponges, as I liave met with it 
in but one species w hich, came among the large collection of 
sponges recei^ ed from my friend Jiu[)ert Kirk, Ksq., ol’ Syd- 
ney, who obtained them on the coast in tliat neiglibourhood. 
On examining about seventy thin sections of green jasper 
w'hich I obtained from a lapidary in Clerkeinvell, and which 
w ere said to have been imported from India, I found the re- 
sults equally satisfactory : every specimen alfordcd iiiuleniahlc 
evidence of spongeous origin, and in the greater part of them 
the organic structure was in so perfect a state of preservation 
as readily to admit of their being recognised as distinct spe- 
cies. Among this series of specimens there were several slices 
w^hich had evidently been cut from the same mass which ]jrc- 

* Traiisticrioiis (Jcoli.'gical Society of J^t>nil(>ii, New Series, vol. vi. 
p. ItSo. pi. xvili. fi'p 2. 
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sentcd appearances of an exceedingly singular nature. The sub- 
stance of the sponge in this instance appears to have suffered 
so mucli by decomposition as to prevent its being detected in 
its original fibrous form. It has, in fact, become a confused 
magma of disintegrated spongeous matter, only to be recog- 
nised as such by tlie frtiquent occurrence of similar decom- 
posed material in other bodies of the like descri{)tion. Amid 
these remains of the sponge there are an innumerable quan- 
tity of globular vesicles of nearly a uniform size : many of 
these are simple kind transparent, and only to he recognised 
as organized tissue bv the regularity of their size and form, 
and Ijy having universally dis^jersed over their outer surfaces 
minute irregular ]>articles of an o})ake black matter : but by 
far the greater number of tluan are furnished with a globular 
opakc body of about one-tbird their own diameter, which 
usually occujiics the M'siclc, and whirl) causes it, ■when in this 
perfect state, and when seen willi a linear power of about 150, 
and nq)rosentcd by Pi. 1. tig*. ‘b very slrojigly to resemble the 
separated ova of tlie I'rog when immersed in water. Along 
with these vesicular bodies, there are mnnerous small brown 
fibrous masses \vbich resemble very small keratose sponges : 
flu* largest of these are about five or six times the diameter 
of the vesicles, and they are seen decreasing gradually in size 
until tliey may be traced to be identical with the nucleus con- 
tniiied w ithin the vesicles, hut in a higher stage of develop- 
ment, as represented at PI. I. fig. 4. b, r and d. Upon 
carefully examining the other specimens of this series, 1 found 
in sev(‘ral of them similar vesicular bodies of a large size im- 
btalded amid the fibrous tissue of the sjionge. They were 
more sparingly dispersed through the tissue in the latter 
cases, but in eveiy other respect they closely resembled those 
first ilescribod. These curious vesicles have evidently ex- 
istexl before the siliceous matter became solidified, as each of 
them has become a base from which a mass of acicular calce- 
doiiie crystals has radiated. 

From the wliole of the circumstances attending these 
interesting remains, their uniformity in size and shape, their 
gradual development into small masses of sponge-like tissue, 
and the great similarity that they bear to the ova of nume- 
rous species of British sponges, described by Dr. Grant in 
the valuable papers on these subjects published in the ^ New 
Edinburgh Philosophical JournaF of 1827^ little doubt re- 
mains on my owm mind that they are the fossilized gem- 
mulcs of the sponges which have given form to the siliceous 
masses in which they arc imbedded. It is true they differ 
from the gernniules of the British sponges described by 
Dr. Grant, as the latter are oviform, while the former are 
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sphoriral ; but this variatlou is of no niomciit, as wt* shall 
hereafter find that in other cases the fossilized gernmules are 
oviform like those of various species of British Halichondria ; 
while in the recent sponge from Australia, whitth I have de- 
scribed in the SVnnals and Magazine of Natural History^ for 
April 1S41, the gennnulcs are precisely of the same form as 
those occurring in the green jasper descril)ed above. It is a 
singular circumstance that the mode of propagallou of the 
sponge should be thus capable of demonstration from tin; 

fossil specimens, but the case which I have just dt*scribcd is 
by no means rare in its occurrence. In an agate which is said 
to have come from Oberstein, the genmmles are seen appa- 
rently in an immature state attached inconsiderable mnnbcrs 
to the fibre of the sponge; and in the two p(»rtions of tliis 
specimen, wlhtdi is represented by ligurcs 5 and (J, ami nbi(*li 
are drawn to the same scale, it is apparent fi'om the variation 
in their size that they are in ditrerciit stages ol‘ devt lojjment. 
In another agate in my possession, whieli 1 l)( lie\'e to be from 
Oberstein, and in which the spongeous fibre is in a most jier- 
fect and beautiful state of ])rescrvation, the gimumilcs are 
seen sparingly scattered amid the tissue. Some Of these liave 
the usual form of round compact globules pellucid for a small 
space invards from the circumferential line, but dense and 
opake thence to the centre ; while others appear to have been 
]jartially developed without having been (jected from tJjc j)a- 
reiithody, as they ])resent the appearance of \\ ell-iletined glo- 
bular S])onges, whose diameters arc three or four tinu s that of 
the uiulevehtped genmmles, as r(;prescnted by Id. I. hg. 7 , 
If this idea of their development in ailn be correet, it will per- 
hajjs aeeoniitfor the frt?(|neiit occurrenc‘e of the small detached 
j)atcl]cs of minute sponge-tibre that are so often found im- 
bedded amid the well-developed and largcssized tij^sne of the 
sj)onge which is especially characteristic of the various masses 
alluded to. 

In a fourth agate, which piobably caihe from the same 
jdace as the last, the llbn; of tlie sponge has sulfercd so mneli 
l>y decomposition as to leave but few j)ieccs of it in so tine 
a state of preservation as Unit r(!prescnt(?d by PI. II. fig. J. 
There are none of the gemmules in this specimen which are 
adhering to the fibres ; but altliough not seen in actual attach- 
ment, they are dis])crs(Kl in great numbers throughout the 
whole of the mass, and arc seen in various stages of develop- 
ment, as represented in PI. II. fig. 2 . Aiming them are inter- 
spersed vast numbers of small pellucid yellow globules, whicdi 
bear a striking resemblance to similar minute granular bodies 
that are observed in great abundance imbcddcil in the gelati- 
nous or flesliy ftlieath that is found surrounding the fibres of 
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tlic sponges of commerce, and which are probably incipient 
gemmnles. In a fifth specimen of agate that I procured from 
Mr. Tennant they assume a very singular appearance. Some 
of the geinmiilcs arc in a very perfect and beautiful slate of 
presci’vation, and in this condition are separated from each 
other ; while others arc observed, apparently, in various stages 
of decomposition, presenting no definite outline or distinct or 
regularly markc(l surface, but assuming the appearance of 
having been resolved into gelatinous masses which have run 

togrilicr into monillforni vstrings, in a manner very similar to 
th(^ mode of aiTangement assumed by tiu* discs of the blood 
when vihdlty has ceas(Ml to exert its repellent influence upon 
them, as seen in IM. II. fig. .5. 

Nufucrous other cases might he cited if it were necessary to 
prove the spongeous nature of these interesting remains, and 
the fretpRiicy of their occurrence in masses of agate; but I shall 
content myself with selceting* but one mon? ; and this 1 have 
chosen, not only because it is one of the most perfect and il- 
lustrative of the spongeous nature of these remains, but also 
from its occairrenoe in a class of siliceous bodies which we have 
not hitherto noticed. Hlie specimen to which 1 allude occurs 
in a siliceous mass from the islaiul t)f Anligu.i, and is in the 
]iosscssion of Dr. Uohert Brown, who has t’avoiired me with 
the loan of it. The agate in \\lii(!h this beautiful sponge oc- 
curs is lu'ai’ly four inches square by about two inches thick, 
and is part of an originally much larger mass. Its natural 
surfac'cs do not atford any indication of its spongeous origin 
when examined by a lens of an inch focus, and the cut or 
iVactured surfaces nhen examined in tlu? same manner ^^ ould 
rathi'r J<*ad us to believe it to be a conil than a sponge, from 
the whiteness of the tissue and the regularity of t lie arrange- 
ment of the large excurrent CHiials. Tliere arc also j>Iatcs of 
spongeous tissue 'projected from the parictes of these canals to- 
wards their centres^, which cause them strongly to resemble 
the sections of the polyp cells of corals; but tliis rcscmbJance 
to the coral tribe ceases when a thin slice is examined as a 
transparent ohjec^t with a power of 150 linear. The whole is 
thou seen to he comjioscd of the usual anastoniosing fibres 
which are so characteristic of the keratosc tribe of s[)onges. 
Even in the best preserved parts of the specimen the fibres 
appear to have undergone decomposition sufficient to render 
the characters of their surface somewhat indistinct, but not to 
such an extent as to interfere with their mode of arrangement. 
A se ction at right angles to the axis of one of the most di- 
stinct and best preserved of the excurrenf canals is represent- 
ed by PI. II. fig. 4. There are six large plates of reticulated 
Atm. ^ IV, Hist, Vo/, \, C 
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spongoous tissue projecting from the inner surface towards 
the centre of the canal for about onc-third of its diameter, and 
to the sides of these there arc oviform gemmules attaclicd in 
such numbers as to assume in some ])arts very much the 
aspect of a cluster of grapes, and against one portion of the 
side of tluj canal tlic}" are grouped in a similar manner. The 
mod(* of their attachment to the plates of tissue cannot be ob- 
served, in consequence, not only of their position, but also from 
their crowded state ; hut at the terminal edge of one of the 
plates wliieh reaebes nearly to the centre of the. Ccanal, there 
is seen one of the largest oviform gonimides tliat is within the 
iield of vision, from beneath which a single tibre of the sponge 
is seen to emerge and pass towards the centre of the canal, 
near which it terminates abruptly as if by fracture. There is 
a gentle curve near thti middle of this fibre, in the hollow of 
which a genimiile is seated that is nearly ('qual in size to thc^ 
one adjoining ; so that the position and distinct attachment 
to the fibre of the sponge of this oviform body removes the 
possibility of a doubt ol‘th('ir being the true ova orgemmules 
of the sponge, hi the t wo gemmulos last deseribecl, the nu- 
cleus is distinct and wcll-detined, and is of a size equal to 
Jibout a third of the smallest diainctcr of the gemmule; in 
some of 11 le others it occupies nearly the whole of their inte- 
rior, nhile in the greater number of them it is either vt^ry in- 
distinct or not at all aiqiarent. In all tJi(‘se respec*ts the gem- 
inules agree perfectly witli those before described, as occMir- 
ring in the green jaspers as well as in tin* other agatized 
bodies referred to. 

The ova of birds, of fishes, and of rcqitiles, are always pro- 
vided by natui’c Avith either a bony, horny, or tough membra- 
nous covering to protect them from tlie numerous accidents 
to whiidi they are of necessity exposed until they arrive at 
niatiuity. It is therefore biit iiatnrul to expect that the ova 
of the sponge tribe should be furiiislied with a means of jiro- 
stu-vation of a similar description, and tlfus it is that we find 
tlicm the last and only remains of the. s]iongc from which 
they dale their origin. The jjvesence of the gi*mmulcs in the 
agates and green jiisjicrs that liave. been already described, is 
perliaps the strongest evidence of their organic origin that 
has hccii adducc-d, as in most of the cases (;ited the organic 
structure of the libres has been in such a state of decomposi- 
tion as to afford by no means the amount of evidence of their 
animal nature, that they are cajiable of prfiducing, when ex- 
amined in a more perfect state than that which has hitherto 
been described. 


r'fo bp rontimicd.] 



Results of deep dredging off the Mull oJ‘ Cmitire, 1 

V. — JVote of Species obtained by deep Dredging near Sana 
Island^ off the Mull of Cantirc. •liy GEOiiafi C. Hyndmax, 
Ksq., Member of the Natural History Society of Belfast*. 
VViiEx cruising about with my fperid Kdiiiurid Getty, Esq., 
in the Gannet yacht on tlic 19th of July 1811, the following 
result w*as obtained by dredging at the depth of forty fathoms, 
about two miles east of Sana Island. IMie bottom was shelly, 
with a proportion of shell-sand. The region coralline, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forbes’s definition. Dreclge down three times. 


Sjiccios obtain p»l. 



Olisorvations. 


Fi^iiks. 

AspitlDjjlionis LMiroptous 

Moi.I.t’SCA. 

.('liiton Isv'viK 

CiipuUis* luiiis<ancus ... 

I Miunr^iiMila iKsurii 

iTrofliuh tiiniitlu> 

I ii\illi'«i;rjiiius 

Rufciiiunii 



i coniciis 

\iitica t'lcni. . 

i MontJigiii, Furl). 

j AUlcri, For!). ... 

,Ui&iS()ii ('Diionuiiis, 
lOrlhocora 

j.Siifimia 

. nliloii^u, l3roN\ ii’ 

i Mills 

;Mo«liolii vnluaris 

' NncniJi r()‘<trat.'i 

jAiiatltia j)ul)os(*<*iis 

■ Kollia .siil>orl)i(’uljiri> .. 

Mat'tra oliiptioa 

.Uoodallia rriaii^ularis 

ininutissiiiia 

Tcllina rrassa 

Fs.'iiiiiiiobia llorifla 

CanliiJui l.'cvii^attim 

Fima siibauricnlala.' 

fra.irilis 

tenrra 


Pootni i imiosMS . 
obsoU’iiis. 


1 

1 On frajcmoiit »»f /C*;//inn.s. 

Small ami worn. 

1 Small. 


1 




r.argTst si/.e, containi)ii.»: Paf/v*'vs liey'rt hail'd us \ 


. One Mn*y intiinte. 

2 fnvesteil willi AcHuia {Adnmsia') maculata^ 
and rontaininp^ J*affurus' l^rideaiLriana. 


I In slu‘ll-san<!. 

It Ml upper valves. 


(» Small. j 

2 Single valves. ; 

•4 Single valves. { 

1 Odd valve. I 

20 Single valves, chiefly small. | 

All dead ; two or three of each specie.s per-} 
feet, and several odd valves. 

12 Single valve.s. 

IS Single vaUe.s. » 

Single valves, small. 

1 “ Nearly half an iueli in length,” as\vasaspc-| 

eiinen proenred by Mr. Jollrey.s at Oban. 

.; 12 Single valves. 

. 160 Xoi a single specimen with the valvc.s united, 
i but s«)mo of them with the cartilage fresh. 
Many worn ami covered with Serpnho and 
j I ernstaceous zoophyres. The specimens are 
'' generally large - one is 1 inch in length. M r. 

; j .lertVcys Voimd the sjiecica at Obmi inch. 

.! 2 Single ^alv^^s- 

• j 12 :siiigle valves. 


^ This and the following eoinmimiealioii w'cre brought before the notice 
of the Ib-itisli .Association it the Manchester meeting by Mr. Patterson. 

C 2 
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Result a of deep dredfuy off the MuU of (Juntire, 


Species obtAined. 


Pccteu operculaiis ; 2 


rVt’tiiiiculus pllosiii) i 


iVcuus ovata 

i fasciala 1 

; virgnica ! 

— catibiiiu ! 3 


jLiicimi iiiidata. 

Niitlihraiiohia Molliisca ; 

Echinodermata. ! 

Stclloiiia rubons ’ I 

Echinus sphfcra, Mull, j 1 

iniliaiis, Leske. 
jEcliuiocyainiis pnsillus . 
jSpataiiij;us piirpiircus ... 

Zoo I’ll YTF.S***. 

Fliistra fol'jicea. '■ 

tnuicata. 

Inhcrculata. 

Thniaria urliculata. 
Aiitc.imularia antennina. 

Seri nlaria ahiet ilia. 

— piilyzoinas. 

Pluiimlarm falcataf. 
jThoa ileanii. 
jFarccniia salicornia. 
jXotamia luriculata. 
Campatiulariu loliibilis. 

Celle pora ranmlo.sa. 

I pnniicosa. 

jCrisia ehumca. 
l)isco]>ora hispida. 
tfippothoa lanecolata. 

catcniilaria. f 

Tubulipora obu’ia. 

— - — serpens. ; 

Lepralia iinracrsa. 

— variolosa. j 

— — — nitida. 1 

Celhiporaperlacea. Dellci 
Chiaie +. i 

Macry. Dellei 

Chiaie ? 



Ohservatio 


j Of the living specitiicns, one was full-grown, | 
j the other small. Tlic dead valves were sf’pa-i 

i rate ami iiiur-h worn ; a few of sniiill ai/.e. I 

;300 Only one was perfect, the remainder odd; 
; valves mostly «dd and w«>rn, and inernsted; 

with zoophytes ; very few small spceiincus.| 
Single valves. I 

Single valves. * 

, Single valves, small and mneh worn. j 

! 2^ The living sjjeeinieiis and the ])erfect dead! 
1 shell (the remainder were odd valves) small ;• 
the odd vaU’^es mostly fnll-si/.ed. The ani-j 
mal lias a large hatehct-sliaped foot, and a; 
long siphoiial tube ! 

Single valves. ■ 

1 I 

■ A species of. , 


•Large. 


From a very small size iij) to largest. The in-; 

te.stines filled with fragments of shells. Doj 
i they eat the shell-fish and break up the; 
! shells, or do they s\\ allow the slieli -sand and! 
extract the nourishment from it ? 1 


.Corallina officinalis. 

* Although Zoophytes were plentiful, no Algm whatever occurred, 
t fV. myr\ojih]tUuin was dredged u]» iie.ar the same locality in June 1H42. 

X These two species (hitlierto imrioticed as llrillsh) and other minute one.s have 
been determined hy Mr. \V. Thompson. 



Results of deep dredging off the Mull of Galloway, 21 

\l, -Results of deep dredging off the Mull of Galloway, by Capt. Beech by, 
R.N. Drawn up by Wm. Thompson^ Esq., Vice-Pres. Nat. Hist. Society 
of Belfast. 

Captain Beecuey, tlic distinguished navigator, having in the month of 
April last been engaged in a survey of part of the Scottish coast in II. M. 
sleam-vcssel Lucifer, most kindly undertook to use the dredge in the deepest 
water in whitdi his soundings might be made, and the I'ollowing are the highly 
interesting results obtained on three occasions ; the products from the dif- 
ferent depths being most carefully kept separate. 



nun .'ill Mlionis, H lailos 
■S.S.W. lliu MuU of Cal 
Irnvay. 

I'rmn ill) to 1 ti) tatlioms, .> iniUv 
S.W.th(‘ MullofCallnway. 

Frum U.’j fathoms in Bcaufort’ijl 
Djko*. 1 

Species nbtaiMejI. 

C 1 3 r OliM’i vali* 

.y. -T 

Ob.>>i'rvationtf. 

Observations. 

.Mol.f.l.sCA. 



Troehns painllosiis 

1 ' ... Adult 

... .Manx dead and hri 

1 ' 1 ; 

iMilIe.i;’r;mus 

.. 1 ... V r- w alive am 

2 , ... A few dead. 

; , several dead 

Ken ; chietlv .small. 


tuiiiidus 


... ;A few dead 

A fexv dead. 

Cypia'a europa'a ... 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

Kiisus turrieola ... 


Diiro. 


iniiricatus ... 


.Ditto 

1 ' 2 

Ilijiutliiis 


Ditto 

A few dead ; small. 

linearis 


1 


— - eostatiis 



1 ... Lartte. 

eorncn.s 


2 .Small 

; 1 Small. 

Hueeinuiii uudatnni 

Natieii Alchni 

' Moiitaj^ni ... 

Nasa maenhi 

Tornatellatoniatili!« 
Eiiliiiiii juilita 


1 Ditto 

1 

3 

...' 1 

.. : 1 

... 1 

... 2 1’i‘rfeel. 

Cap’iliis huiijrarieiis 


■ \ lew dead ; ^mall .. 

... 2 '.Small. 

iEiiia''f 5 innla lissnra 
.Chiton fnsealns, Ur. 


Manv (lead 

... ... Several dead. 

1 ! i 

j (liserepiuif-.Ur. ; 

iDentalimn entalis . 

;j , . . . Several <lead 

Several small ; soim 

l ; 


• 

1 alive. 

jAstarte Dainnon.- e 

Odd ^alve^ .. 

.Sexeral ; alive 

... . ... k lew odd xahes. 

seotiea .... 


Several odd valves 


hiieina radiila 

Venus virgiiiea 


; eliiellv small. 
OddvaUe. 

Odd valves; ifiedinn 

jA few' odd valves ;! 


M/e. 

one perfect shell. 

i ovata . . 

Several dead 

,l)ilto chiefly ; a fev 

Very iew’ alive; and; 



alive. 

some odd valves. 

— cassina 

A few youiu 

.Dillo ; several small. 

A numher of odd 


alivi*. 


. valves of all sizes. 


* A vpinarkahk' dvko, Ix^'Tinuing ul)ont /i miles S.W. tin- Mull of (iallowuy, and cxlondiiio 
iiortliwiinl Jicarly lo ('oisuwall. It is from a mile lo a mile and a quavler wide. Ita averaf^v 
depth in llie eeiifri' is I, 'll) fatlunns. 
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Results of deep dredging off the Mull of Galloivay, 


W ff f^thoxm. 5 mill's 

'' CJalknvay. 


Species obtained. i ^ ; 3 'i 

1"= F 'S § 


e,2 

i-iJ 


Myrtea spinifera . 
Saxicjiva rugosa . 

Niioiila iniiiiita . 

marguiitacca .| 

Cardiuiii nodosum, 

(Turt. ilivalvos.) 
PcctuncMlus pilosuv' 
Pectcii ol)soletus...| 

operrularis . . 

siniiosus .. 

Tiima fragilis .. 

Mactra olliptifa.^...| | . 

■Amphidesma pris-| 

matioum 

— Buysii 

Montacuta sul)stri-| I . 

ata. I 

Modiola communis 2 i . 


— discors 

Mya tnincata .. 

Aiioiuia 

Orbioula Norvogicji 

(Crania) 

Terebratula aurita 

ClURII'EDA. 

Balaniis 

Creusia verruca .. 

E C H I NOl) E RM A TA . 

Asterias papposa . . 
Echinus sph.X'ra, 

Mull 

— iniliaris, Ta'ski 
Spataiigus piirpu- 

reus. 

Aniphidotns roseu 
Echinocyarnus pu j 
siiUis. 

Crustacea 
(all living). 

Ebalia Brycrii 

Pennantii .. 

Eurjmomc aspera. . 

Hyas coarctatns .. 
inaebus Scorpio .. 
PagurusBernhardii 1 j 


KMMulvcs .. 

ilJitto 

\\ miiuber, 

: cbiclly alive. 

... SScvcral dead 

... lYoniig, odd 
! valves. 


,()dd valve 

: Ditto. 

jOn ^patontju. 
I purput'pus. 

, iSmall 


jOdd Naive. 


1 ! 


\ few small 


"i 


. :A few odd valve.s. 

. iMany ditto 

.. I ... Ditto <iillo ; sinnll 

.. j ... .Ditto ditto 


A few odd valves ; al 
; sizes. 

A few odd valves 
very small. 

-Ditto; medium si/e. 

,A few odd valves 

; Ditto 


Olid vahe. 

A few alive on Siio 
lattffuit pto'ptfretfs‘. 
Living specimens vm-y 
* small ; several ode 
I valves of moderate 
si/c. 


. I ... ;Many odtl valves 


1 Perfect 


, j ... Fragments 

. ... Fevvspeeiinens. 

i ... 'One .small. 


1 ! 1 


i j and alive. 

A few living 
i and dead. 




. jlii lincchnnm 
! undalnm. 


Very small. 

Ditto. 

I-Mauy alive ; all mule 
I half size. 

. A few alive ; inanv 
; dead. 


iSrnall. 


.I fathoms in Beaufort 's| 


Observations, 


JOiie valve. 

:A few odd valves, i 

.IJifto. I 

\n odd valve. 
iScveral odd valves, 

i Ditto; small. 

Two odd valves. 
Several odd vaive.s, 
■Two odd valves. 


Xinnerous odd 
! valves ; moderate 
I size. 


Odd valve. 

A number of odd 
; valves. 

■Two odd vaive.s. 

! Fragments. 


. A nnndter, dead. 


No enisiaeea. 



Remits of deep dredffing off the Mull of Galloway, 2.3 


SiM'cics obtained. 

From .^lO fallmins, h milrs 

S.S.\V.thoMullofGal. 

loway. 

- ■? 1 - 'o i Obsorvatioim. 

i S'/, 

From 1 1» to 140 fathoms, 5 miles 
S.W. thi^Mull of GalloAvay. 

Il'lii 

c i c y, • Obsoi\ation.>i. 

From 145 futliotns in Beaufort’s 
Dyke. 

^ ' 

5 £ i Observations. 

(Jalatlica nijjn.sa ... 

1 

Sfvera] small ; hoik 

i ; 


i 

dxcccclhicr in btalv U 

! 1 

lArcliinis lr)n}^!;iei)r- 

j 

iin*h ill Iciii^h, 

- i 

Ills, W’fstWDod... 

1 ! 



AwFa.inv. 




iAplirorlita aciiicata 


J 


ZOOPHYTKS*. 

; , 



Plumnlaria fiilciita . 

If'...' 

Llf. 


j iriuiopliyl'itfii 


2 


jScrtiilariii abudiiia . 

1 



■ cupressiiia ... 


2 


]»iiuisler, Sd- 




lnu(i. and .hllis * 


2 . . Otic r.pccimen. 

; 1 

Tiibularia indi\i.'' i . 


2 ... Diltn. 


Ciiinpaiiiiliiria <IM- 







•J 1" ... jl’AcepI littjiliis 1 here 





Fai'ciinia srilicuriiia 


2 

■ are cnistacemis 

Ori'.ia corinila 


2 


(Jcllepora rinniilo'a 

1 

2 

\ pi’firin, i\c. j 

Skdiici 


2 ... One '•pe' iiucn. 


Kluslra foliaeea ... 

1 

' ! 1 

! IriiMcata 

1 


J ! ^1 



— 



I 1)011', ill t‘onm‘\i(m willi tliis and I'hc jircccdin*!: calalo^uo 
(by Mr. llyndmau), to call the attention nf naturalists in- 
terested in the study oi’the Mollusca to the results ohlained 
ill a third hx'ality on the western coast of Scotland — at Oban 
— by Mr. JetiVe^s, ])ubli.shed in Sowerby’s ‘ Malaciilouical 
Maji;azino’ (No. «, ls.59). Mr. Jetiivys obtained '/'err/mf- 
iula (HU’tla^ |)lentifully in about I.> fathom water,''' and aloini- 
^^ith it found i'mntu personala nut uncommon.'’ lie ])ro- 
cured also the three species of Lhrm — L, tenvra, L.J'riffii/h', 
L. udmonrulata — taken otl* Sana Island. Xitrnla nuuntu. was 
dred^u;ed at Oban as well as otf the Mull of Cialloway ; it has 
been procured on ditferent occasions by ileep dred^iinii; in Hel- 
fast bay, and many years a^^o was found at the (Mant's Cause- 
way. The Myrtca sptmfcra, wdiich a single N aive Nvas 

* No Al(j<c wiTf broupjit iVom any ortho llirei' 

f Tlioso iminhcrs ilciiutt' tlio dilloiviit (U'pths ;ii whioli tlii’ spi-ck’s of 
/oiipliyU’s were found ; No. 1. {>1 50, No. 2. at 1 10, No.;), at 1 l.'> fathoms. 

t /S. mfirifunla, Ilassall, srems to be identieid with tliis?. My specimen 
\r, witluiul vesith's. It agrees witli the desevipiiou anti magnified iiguve of 
Solaiuler and I'dii'i better than the ri_:^nvf of natural sixo. 

§ 'I'hi^ species was flred'^ed in iJelfasl bay hy the ceiiceioi'^ altached lo 
ill!' Ordnance Sutcey. 
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brought up off the Mull of Gralloway, was found to be not 
uncommon in deep water <it Oban — on the strand at Hod 
Bay, county of Antrim, I found an example of tliis slu‘11. Tro- 
chus pupil losiis and KuVima polita^ dredged by Capt. Beeehey, 
were not procured at the more northern loealities, Sana island * 
and Oban - of the latter species, a single living example was 
taken in the course of the Ordnance Surve}^ in Belfast bay. 
The most northern locality on the Irish coast, in wiiich it had 
hitherto been obtained, was Dublin bav. 

Many obseiwations are suggested by these catalogues, and 
others of a similar nature in my possession, but to my friend 
Mr. liL. Forbes must be left the treatment of a sidrject in which 
he of all men possesses the most ample and important data. 


Vll . — On a new Brilish species o/* Aleliemilla. By Cii arlks 
C. Bakixc;ton, M.A., F.Tj.S., F.G.S., &c. 

In looking over the valuable herbarium belonging to W. 
Borrer, Esq., I was gratified by finding in it an original loiM 
specimen AlchemUla ^ gathered by the late Mr. G. Don iij)on 
the Clova Mountains, in Scotland, many years since, and con- 
sidered by him as a speeies (piite distinct from A, ulpina. 
Upon a careful examination of the specimen and also of a 
living jdant in Mr. BornaAs gard< n, I was soon eonvin ood that 
the plant was Indeed a distinct species, altliongh it may be 
found ill almost all tlic British botanical and other curious 
gardens under the name oS ulpina ^ the true ulpinif being often 
nameless in the same eol lections. Upon inquiry I have always 
found, that whenever the iiriginal source was known fioni 
which the roots were obtained, they arc stated to have been 
sent by Mr. G. Don from Sctitland. Upon showing the [ilant 
to the late lamented Frof. Don, lie also informed me that liis 
fatluT had found it in Hctotland. 

Having now satisficid myself that the plant was a distinct 
species, and also that it came from the Highlands, 1 took all 
tlui means in rny jiower to ascertain its identity n ith soiiu! 
dcsorilied s])ecies, but liaving totally failed, I feel convinced 
.that it has escaped the notice of botanists. It was denomi- 
nated A. arrfente.a by Mr. Don, but that name was never pub- 
lished, and as Lamarck cmployc^d the same name for A, al- 
jnnn, I have considered it advisable to give a new name to this 
plant, as the employment of arpentea (although a most excel - 
lent and descriptive name) woidd only tend to create eonfu 

In .Iii.'ir Is 12, Mt. 1 1 \ ijfiniaii Me-th'i'c! a rull-gt mvii 'rrorhus itapUltt:,, 
near Sajj.j L-land. 
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sion. It is right to state that Mr. W. C. Trevelyan, in the 
2nd edition of his paper upon the^ botany of the Feroc Isles 
(printed at Florence), has shortly characterized our prcvsent 
subject under the name oi A. argeutea (Don). lie finds it to 
be plentiful in those islands. * 

1 propose to name and characterize the plant as follows: — 
Alchemilla conjuncla (Bui). MSS.). Foliis riulicalibus ])cltat()-pal- 
matis 5-7 partitis, hiciiiiis ohlongis obtusis apice iiclprob'so-serratis 
siibtus albo-serieeis vul ^ conjunctis. coryinbis parvis lateralibus 
tenninali1)iisque (listantil)us. 

A. argeutea, G. Douy MtSS.l in Ilorr. Ilcrh., Trevelyan in But. of 
Faroe Inlands ^ not Lam. Fnc. 1. 77. 

Closely allied to A. aljnna^ but usually much largtu' in all 
its parts, and distinguished by not having its l(iafU*t'< se[)a- 
rated to tlieir base, broader, more silky beiuiath, and spread- 
ing from the petiole in such a manner, that in the radical 
leaves the two external leaflets almost, if not quite, touch each 
other, so that at first sight the whole leaf presents tlic appear- 
ance of being [)eltate. The stems have long alternate spread- 
ing branches which are often again sidjdivided, and the flow- 
ers, uhich arc more silky and u])on longer stalks than those 
of A. (fljjina, are coUceled into small, nearly simple, distant 
corymbs. In A. alpinu the leaflets are separated to the ba.s(‘, 
and form a digitate not at all palmate h'af, tlu‘ outer ones 

being very distant from each other, or evon nearly oj)posite. 


VlTl . — Coni t'ihuf ions to the Ichtfujotogn <{f AnstraTni, By 
.loii v Rich All nsox, M.D., F.R.8., ^e., lnsj>eetor of 
Ilosj)itals, Ilaslar. 

(i KUH KS FI n A MKXTOSUS ( ( 'ur. ct f "c/.). 

-I. Mr. (iilbi'it's collection, Sept. 1S!0. 

^riiis tisli, Mr. Cjilliert informs ns, is an inhabitant of a fresli- 
waler swam]) at Port Essinglon, hut he does not state wla'thcr 
the swamp coinmunieates with the sea or not. The (lerres 
lineatus is also said to be taken in the fresh wabm* lagoon ol' 
Colhico, hnt as the other species are marine, it is proliabic that* 
these enter the ii’csh waters at certain seasons from the sea. 
Mr. (FilbcrPs specimen was obtained in the montli of Sep- 
tember. The same species was obtained by Messrs. Qnoy 
and Claimard at New Ciuinea, and by M(\ssrs. K\dd and Van 
llasselt at Java. Tn the *■ llistoire des Poissons’ the iroodo’ 
trahah. of Russell (p. yi. ]»1. (tX.) is eousidenal to luloug to this 
sj)eeics : l)ut this :q>p(*ars to be* somewhat doublful. from th(' 
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second dorsal spine being represented as no stronger than the 
rest, and its filamentous tip as being very little prolonged. 
Russell’s specific character also states spind anali umeu^^ 
whereas in oiir exiimj)lc fit ament osus the secrond and third 
spines are both veiy conspi^^uous and longer than the soft rays 
of the fin, tlie second being tlie strongest one, and but just 
perceptibly shorter than the third, 

both the anal and dorsal spines are much com])ressed. 'flie first 
dorsal spine is very short, the second is as broad again in the direc- 
tion of the axis of tlie lish as any of the others, and its hlamontoiis 
ti]), which ill ]\Ir. Gilljcrt’s spceiineii is broken off, is stated in the 
‘ llistoire des Poissons’ to be long enough to reueb to the caudal 
fin. The lateral line i.s strongly marked on scales smaller tlian llu! 
others. llAVs.— D. DIO; A. \i\7 ; P. In ; i\ 1 7^} ; V. 1 jo. 

The colours have of course faded iii the dried specimen, hut the* 
serdes still exhibit mutdi pearly and silvery lustre with strong reth x ■ 
ions wlicn moved in tlie Jiglit. Above the level of the jiectoral caoli 
scale has a deep steel-lilue bar along its midille jirodueing about 
nine longitudinal lines, the intervals aiiii all the under parts being 
silvery. There are about live of tin; hhic liiu's with four silvery ones 


above the lateral line. 

Dimensions. iiirlii'<. ]iiu>>, 

Leiigtli iVom iiitennaxillary syiapliysis to lip of caudal <i D 

- ba.se of' caudal o o 

dial lin .» 10 

- vcntrais 2 2 

pectorals I S 

oftrill-llap I 7 

centrnofeyo 0 !>.]. 

Diainoler of eye O (i 

Depth of caudal fork I 0 

ilcighi of third dorsal sjiiiie I O 

of third anal spiiu- 0 S.l 


Cii.ETODO.v sKXFAsciATus KSix-baiidcd C’liaitodoii. 

Specimen in the Ihitish Musemn. 

The Chmtodons witli vertical bands do ifot appear to be nu- 
merous. Two speeics only are described in the ‘ llistoire d(^s 
Poissons,’ one of them {striaias) with five bands, and the se- 
cond w ith eight {octq/aseiatffs). A third species with bands 
* (chrysvnts) is mentioned in tlie ^Zoological Proctuidings’ for 
1 H.53 (p. 117)? ‘IS existing in the seas of the Mauritius. Its 
bauds arc also eiglit, but they are angular in the middle. Mr. 
Gould brought a six-banded species from Western Australia, 
which is now in the Pritish Museum. 

Its jirolile, including the dnrsal niid anal fins, and cxidiuling the 
]mrts hcfiirc the eye and half the trunk nf the tail with its fin, is nearly 
■irbicular. 'The iirofilo of the head concave, and thus causes the 
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snout to appear to project more than it actually does. The curve of 
the back springs boldly from the raiddl^ of the orbit. The large eye 
just touches without altering the profile, and is the breadth of itself 
from the end of the snout. The preopcrculum is strongly serrated 
on its vertical edge and rounded cornej, but scarce percej)tibly so on 
its horizAUital limb. The operculum, as is usual with the Cluetodons, 
is cut away in a. wide shallow arc. ’^I'lie lateral line, formed b)^ a se- 
ries of slu)rt tubes, is nearly parallel to the back till it arrives o])po- 
site to the ends of the dorsal and anal, when the curve changes to a 
straight ct)urse through the tail, "i'he scales have rectangular bases 
and side.s, with a ciliated semicircular extiunal edge. uncovered 

surface is strongly marked bj'' acute furrows corresponding in number 
with tho marginal tcetli. 

Uavs.—L). 10 20, last one divided ; A. 0 Ifi or 1 7 ; C. 1/1 ; P. 17 ; 
V. 15. 

The caudal is lunate on the margin : the ])ectorals arc rounded, 
'i'he dried specimen shows the following marking'^, l^ut mc have, no 
knowledge of the cokjurs of the recent fish. The c^cnlar band occu- 
pies the upj)er surface of the head, from the li})s to midway between 
tho end of the snout aiul the hegiiining of tlu' dorsal, and curving 
downwards onihraces the whole orbit, hceoiius narrower on the ehcek, 
yet takes in tho angle and most of tho upper limb of tho preopercu- 
liim, and cuts the junction of the siihoperculum and interoperculum 
in its course to the. ha.'-e of the veutrals ; it.s j^uslerior edge rnakc.s a 
curve nearly similar to that tVmmcd I)}’ the margin.- of the tlorsal and 
anal fins, but in the op])o.sitc ilirection, ami the ]>orlioii of the head 
lying before that curve j)rojeet.s out of the orbitailar prolile ahtwi* men- 
tioned. The second band, which is akso broader above. commenct‘S im- 
mediately before th(' dorsal, and toueiiing in its course the margin of 
the gill-eover and base of the j)cct.oral, dt scends with a slight curve 
to the mldtlle of the ventral, which is itself black. 'I'lio third band en- 
croaches a little on the scaly base of the doi>al, taking in tlic tliird and 
sixth s]nm’s, and becoming narniwer in its direert com . >^0 down wards, 
terminates before and in contact with the first anal spine. The fonrtli 
band, commencing near the tii)s of the fiivt five jointed rays uf the 
dorsal, deseeiicls ta the first jointed anal ray.s. It is cairvcil in an op- 
pi)sile direction to tb(^ anterior bands, and is broadest at the lateral 
line. The ])arts of the dorsal and anal fins behind tlie fourtli band 
are black, and the fifth Ijand is a narrow curved strija? whieli crc^sse.s 
the tail, and a[)pears to be a continuation of the hhiek curve formed 
by the margins of the fins. 'J'hc sixth hand is tlie narrowest., though 
blackest t)f all, and crosses the tail at the base of the caudal, 'i'he 
white spaces between the bands arc naiTower than the bands them- 
selves. The extreme edges of the dorsal and anal are pale or whitish, 
and there is a yellowish tint on the caudal, its ere.“=eentie margin 


being very pale. 

I)imi;nmox‘'. iiu'hes. linos. 

Length from tip of snout to extremity <»r caudal lin (j \) 

ha.se ofeaiidul (i 
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Dimensions. inches, lines. 

LoiigtJi Iroin tip of snout to dor.<t<i1 * 2 -1^ 

— ■ ■ - ' *liinilor margin of orbit 1 O 

orbit lo 011(1 of (lors«iI or anal I 0 

Iloiglit of third, fourth and iifth dorsal spines I 0 

jointed rays of dorsi»l 0 f) 

seeoiul anal spine 0 S 

jointed anal rays 0 7 

Leiif^lh of caudal tin 1 ;> 

■ ventrala 1 I 

ventral spinu 0 I) 

pectorals 1 .‘j 


Dr K PANE PT^xc'i’ATA, tlic Spotted Roaper-fisli. 

Chfctodon punclutns, Solauder, Pise. Nov. Uoll. ined. Parkins. No. 21. 

“ Ch(vto(toji pftiiciaftfs. Habitat in Nova Ilollandia. projie hhidca- 
voitrs Careening place, ox oocario fiuvios asooiuloiis. (’orj)iis latmn, 
fere subrotnndum, valdo comprossum. Caput rnajiistailuin, infra ocu- 
lois squamosum, alias nudum, suiira oculos doclive. Oouli inagni, 
iris argciitca, pupilla nigra. Os parvum. Dentes selaoei, minimi, 
conferti, tantummodo in umxillis ; faux, lingua ot jialatnm glabra*. 
JVIaxilla? obtusa?. Naros projie ooulos, rotundi, minores ajartura* vix 
anteriorcs sed intorloros, li. e. dorso ca])ilis jirojiiores. langiia lata, 
obtusa, crassa. brevis. Bran(diinriiin operenhi uuda, la?vissiimi. Alem- 
brana braiichiostega b-radiata. (tula dllatabilis. Humeri elcvatl 
crassiusculi. Dorsum acutum, attonuatum, postiec dcorsum rotun- 
datum. Lutora plana. Linca lateralis ud basin capitis inoipit, dorso 
pro])ior, secundum tiexuram dorsi arcuata, in postrema ctmda (U'- 
scendit. A11U.S ante medium piseis, a pinna tiiuili rernotus. Cauda 
brevis lata, plana, valde eonqircssa. Phiiia dorsalis, jiaulo ante me- 
dium dorsi iiieipieiis, in .«!ummo dorso spluosa, postice tiuitiea, elevata, 
usque ad caudfun exteiiditur ; jiars spiuosa cS-radiat.a; radii 1 et 2 
brevissimi, ad])re.ssi, o’’"''loiigus deiu sen«im breviore.s, fS'"" a rePupiis 
ad partem inuticam iiarum remotu.s : jiars mutiea 21 -radiata, a'qualis, 
postice rotundata, basi squamosa. Pinna* peetorales faleata', ad eaii- 
darn elougatie, inutica\ 17-radiala* ; radius ()*”'’ l()ngi.''simus. J‘imiu 
analis 20-radiata ; nidii tres antcriores spiuosi, breves dc(*umbeiit('s, 
relitjui rnutici, loiigi, piniiam efticient.es ])arti .posterioris dorsalis si- 
millimam, basi stpiarnosain. J’innre veiitrales ovat;v, aciiiiiinata*, bre- 
ves, sed pone anuni exteiisa*, C-radiata^ ; radius ]>'"»* sjiiiiosu.s, vali- 
dus, 2^^”-'’ longissimus, apiee sulmimentuceus. Pinna caudalis lata, 
subcurieata, .siibtruiieata, in medio j>arum rotundata, angulis latera- 
libus acutis parum jirodiuitis, I7-ra(liata. h>quama*. iiiedioeres, arete 
adluereates. Hr. 6 ; D. S;21 ; A.»‘5]17 ; C. 17 ; J^. 1 7 ; V. Ijo. 

“ Color totius ])iscis argeriteus : latcra a summo dorso infra me- 
dium macuii.s nigri.^* ornata ; maeiibc seriebus transversalibus, ime- 
qualibus di.sposita^. Fig. Plot. Piseis sa?peses(juij)edeni lougus.” — 
Phc. Xov. Hall. 

Parkiiiboii has iiotid beneath his .-keti-h, that “ the whole ti.sh ia silvcrv 
with fuseoiis :q»ot>.'’ 
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Cuvier considers this fish to be the same with the Cheetodon 
pmictatus of Linnaeus, and also witl^ the Latte of Russell (No. 
f)9). ParkiiiKon^s pencil sketch above quoted represents the 
spinous part of tlie dorsal as lower, and the articulated part 
as higher than RiisscH’s figure. And on comparing it with 
])late 179 in the ^ Ilistoire des Poissons,’ the mouth appears 
a little larger, the profile of the nape less gibbous, and the 
first jointed rays of the dorsal higher, rendering that part of 
the bn more even anteriorly, tliougli it is e<[iially rounded 
posi(*riorly with Cuvier’s figure. '^I'he anal is also higlier an- 
teriorly and is rounded throughout, and a few radiating 
lilies are indicated on the limb of the jireopereulinn. In all 
other respects the resemblance betweem Parkinson’s sketch 
and tlie plate in the Ilistoire des Poissons’ is elose. In this 
work the sjiccies is said to frequent the Malabar coast and 
the seas of Java, New (luinea, and (’hina. 

CiiKf.Mox MAiioiXAi.rs (jVo/y.). tlui Wiileiua willuin. 

No. 12. Mr. (.iillicrt's collect ion. 

Only two s])ccics oY. ( 7 ir/won are described in the ^ Ilistoire 
des Poissons,’ and these are very rc'ad'dy distingiiislied from 
each other by tlic relutise lengtli of their beaks and the form 
and exhmt of the spinous part of their dorsttls, as well as by 
th(‘ very dilfereiit patt(‘rns of colour they e.Nhibit, Mr. (lil- 
b(.‘i't’s tisli so closely rostmddes the best known species, the 
Vhehnon rostra in general form as well as in part of its 
markings, that I liaA’e some hesitation in })roj)Osiiig it as a 
distinct species on the strength incrily of tlie characters of a 
single individual. It wants two vertical bands on the body 
wliieli rosiratas jiossesses, and the anal fin is decidcflly more 
angular Ilian tlic dorsal, which is rounded, the reverse being 
the case in rosiratas. There is also a siibiiiarginal dark hand 
round the soft part of these two fins in the pro[)()sed species, 
which is not noted in the descriptions or show 11 in the figures 
of rf^^traliis. Mr.Vjrilhci't slates that his fish is the ^willema- 
w iliniu’ of the aborigines, and that it frequents shallow rocky 
places and sandy beaches in all the bays of Port Kssingtoii. 
'^riie taculty of shooting a droj) of w ater from the month so as 
to strike an insect, which Ihc incmbiu’s of this genus possess 
ill common with the To.vofcs^ is, I have reason to believe, en- 
joyed also by an undescribed New Holland Holocanthus^ wdiich 
greatly resembles Vhehnon in the [irolongation of the snout. 

'Phe proportions of the Port Kssingtoii Chelmoa arc almost the same 
with those of the coiiinion rostratus. The snout, measured from the 
nostrils, is exactly one-sixth of the total length, caudal included ; 
wliich again is double the height of the body. The anal fin forms 
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ii spherical triangle with the apex a little blunt ; the dorsal is much 
more- widely rounded, being the segment of an obtuse ellipse, 'rho 
finely grooved and toothed upper edge of the orbit projects a little, 
rendering the forehead witler than the occiput or snout. The ore- 
orbitar is oblong, with a convex under-border irregularly armed with 
acute teetli. 'i'he asecuidiiiglimb of the i)reoperculum is finely aud 
closely toothed ; the teeth are a little larger ou the augle, aud on the 
lower limb they arc more acute aud farther apart. The ojicrculuin 
is cait away in a wide and very shallow sinus, the points at its extre- 
mities being bluntish. 'I'he membranous border is moderately broad, 
'riie supra- scapular is toothed, and the scapula, which is more cou- 
s])icuous, is more strongly and acutely serrated. The humeral is also 
acutely toothed. 'I'he scales are strongly and closely furrowed on 
the border and ciliated with teeth. The lateral line, traced on scales 
smaller than the rest, forms an are of a nearly circular curve, until 
It comes o])positc to the few last rays of the dorsal, when it cliange.s 
abruptly to a straight course thrtnigh the tail. 

Kays:— D. A. :V:18; C. IGij ; P. io; V. 1 o. 

'J’he dorsal, anal ami ventral spines are strong and moileratelv com- 
j)rcssed us in r os fra (its. 'llio caudal is scpiare at the cud, with a slight 
tendency to convexitj*. The st‘aly sheatli envelops the sj)inous part 
of the dorsal to the tips of most of the spiiu's. It is the slight de- 
velopment of this sheath in toag'irosfris, tc^gether with the greater 
size of the sj)iues, which forms tlie most .‘'trilciiig dilfercnce. in the 
shape of that species, exclusive of tlie greater length of its snout, 
'riie first soft ray of the vcjitral tapers to a filamentous tip, similar to 
that of the species ju.st named. 

I'he colours eauuot be certainly known from the dried specimen, 
which is otherwise in good condition ami presents three vertical 
bands, all formed by narrt)w black borders enclosing a nearly' even 
stripe of a somewhat yellower tinge than tlie rest of the fish, but 
not of a darker Ime. 'i'he ocular baud commences high on the 
nape, jiasses through the eye, aud terminates on the fore-part of 
the interojKTculum : it is wider on the elieek ilia]\ above the eye. 
The second band takes in the two first dorsal spines and terminates 
at the ventral : its foro-bordcr cuts tlie bony o]H*rpuliim vertically a 
little anterior to its centre, aud its hinder one passc.s down the 
membranous edge of the gill-flap, tlie supra-scajiular aud scapula 
being included in its breadth. I'he third band crosses the tail at the 
base of the caudal. A narrow band of the same kind edges the 
soft parts of the dorsal and anal, the caudal baud just mentioned 
forming a connecting link between the borders of the two fins. 
I’he bands follow the contour of the fins exactly, the anal one being 
somewhat angular and the dor.sal one elliptical, and though they 
are narrower than tlie vertical bamls on the body, the}' have broader 
interior black edges. There is not tlie slightest trace of the < yed 
spot <ju the dorsal, or of the two vertical hands which cross the 
body ill rustraliis, but there arc: faint longitudinal lines coincident 
with the junctions of the row.s of scales, the middle sections of the 
scales being more silvery. I 'rider the mieroscojic the scales appear 
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to be sprinkled with minute black specks. There is a mesial black 
stripe on the forehead extending from between the eyes to the base 


of the uj)per jaw. • 

Dimensions. inches, lines. 

Leii'Ulli from tip of beak to end of caudal fin 6 

base of caudal fin ^ 0 

— ■ anus 3 2 

pectoral 2 2 

ventral 2 2 

dorsal 0 0 

tip of gill-Hap 1 1 

.. — (;(?ntre of eye 1 3^ 

l)inni(‘t('r of the eye 0 5 

Leiiglh of ventral spine 0 10 


• soft ventral rays 

• nintli dorsal spine 

■ tbird anal spine ... 
llei]£'bt of soft dorsal 

sol’t anal 

- --• — body 

• - body and vertical fin.! 

Pt.ATAx Lkscitexaldi (Chv, ('t Pw/.?), tlic Kahi-sundiiwa. 

No. 1. Winery’s drawings. 

'i'he specimen from which Lieut. Emery much; his drawing 
was taken in ^lalc Bay, and measured eight inches in lengtli, 
and lifted! between the extended tips of the dorsal and anal 
fins. The figure does not nirree in all points with tin; ‘ Kahi- 
satulawa of Itiissell, which is the Plata, r Lcsrhenaldi of the 
‘Tlistoire d(‘s Poi.ssons/ hut it reseinhle.s it so much, that it 
seems bett(;r to direct the attention of naturalists to it under 
tluit designation, rather than under a new specific name. 
ltus.scll describes four vertical hands as existing in the young 
of the Kahl-sandaim, and states tliat they disajipcar as the fish 
increjises In age. ^fho wide range of the Ivahi-sandaw a, from 
India to New Guinea, increases the probability of its being 
also an inhabitant of the seas which wash the northern coasts 
of New Holland, t 

Lieu... Emory’s drawing represents the dorsal and anal fins as tri- 
angular in })rofile, their jmsterior edgc.s being not faleiform, but ul- 
jjerfeetly straight. The height of the dorsal rather exceeds 
that of the body, and is considerably greater than tliat of the anal. 
The caudal tcrininat('s in a slightly waving Hue, convex in the mid- 
dle and a little concave toward.s the two angles, which are acute. 
The j)ointcd ventrals reach half way along the unti rior border of the 
anal. Tlie profile is steeply convex from the nmuth to the ventrals, 
and also u[)wards to the lieginning of the dorsal, which rising still 
more j)n‘cipitouslv, renders the outline slightly concave before its 
base. 'J’he height of the body, measured a little obliquely, from the 
base of the first jointed dorsal rays to the beginning of the anal, is 
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equal to the length of the fish, caudal excluded. The cnudal forms 
rather more than a sixth part of the total length. The scales are 
tolerably hirge. Fewer rays arc indicated in the tins than in any spe- 
cies described in the ‘ Histoire des Poissons/ the dorsal ones lieing 
two less, and the anal ones qierely equal in number to those of hata- 
vianus, but it is not very probable that Lieut. Emery counted all the 
small posterior rays of these fins. 

'I'he colour of the body is primrose -j'ellovv, that of the two vertical 
bands and the pectoral fin yellowish brown, and of the ol'her fins 
dark oil-grecii. The ocular band passes over the forehead, iiicliule.s 
two-thirds of the eye and the corner of the mouth, and tcrininates on 
the belly before the ventrals. The pectoral band, of nearly uniform 
breadth throughout and hroaclcr than the ocular band, crosses the 
nape, takes in tlic edge of the gill-fla]>, and sjireads tm the side to 
the width of two-t]urd.< t)f the length of the ])eetoral : it terminates 
on the belly immediately behind the ventrals. 'Phere is a small tri- 
angular black murk on the base of the pectoral. 

Platax ORnici LAUis [Cui\)y Orbicular Plata.x. 

*' CfiCBtoilon orhinila) in, I’orskah ” 

Piatayi- orbicularis, lUippel, Atl. 07. t. 1.-^. F 'A ; CiO’. \'al. vii. p. r5:{2. 

No. .‘17. Mr, (JilherP.s list. 

This fish, according to Mr. (Libert, frecpienl.s im)st ])arts of the 
harbour of Port liisstiigtoii, and swims near the surface, which 
renders it an easy mark for the spears of the natives, wlio name 
it ‘ be-role-cuord.’ It agrees in so many points witli the Vhtlax 
orhicuhu'h of the lied Sea, first described by Forskfil and since 
figured by Riijipcl, tliat I havti no hesitation in cousidtuing it to he 
tlie same species. lUipjK'l’s figure is stated in the ‘ Histoire dc.s 
Poissons’ to have been sketched from a young imlividnal, and shows 
an ocular and a hnmeial band, which were not visible in the s])eci- 
men presented to (’tivier by Ulippel, nor do any traces of them exist 
ill the cxaiujdc brought from l\)rt hiSsington. The vertical bands, so 
common in the fish of this genus, are said to disappear as the indivi- 
dual increases in age. In the ‘ Histoire des Poissons ’ the dorsal is 
.«aid to he rounded and the anal a little angular. M. Kuppel’s figure 
show.s a dorsal more angular than the anal, while in Mr. Gilbert’s 
specimen both tliese fins arc mucli rounded, the anal however coming 
nearest to a (rircular arc, because of its shortness and greater height, 
the curve of the dorsal being more leiigthenctl, and in proportion a 
little more elevated anteriorly. 

Jn the dried speciTiicii the back and side.* Iiave a tint intermediate 
lietwcen broccoli-brown and honey-j'cUow, the under jiarts being 
])aler with much nucry lustre. The jieetorals arc colourless, the 
ventrals are broadly tijqied with brownish black, and the anterior 
edge of the anal Ls widely bordered with the same, the re.st of the 
margin of that fin and the margins of the dorsal and caudal being 
narrowly fringed with black. M. lluppcl’s figure omits the black 
border of the fore-part of the anal, and shows a broader fringe of that 
tint on the rest of the fins. His text describes the colour of the frcsli 
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fish as brownish and silvery, with an unctuous metallic lustre ; the 
ventrals as blackish brown, and the vertical fins as chestnut-brown, 
all with black edges ; the pectorals libing hyaline. Both Forskal 
and lliippel notice certain individuals as having small irregular black 
spots scattered on the sides. The Port Essington fish has about 
twenty brownish dots dispersed on the Hanks behind the pectoral fin 
and below the lateral lino. The caudal fin, which is represented in 
tlie figure as Ijeing slightly concave on the margin, has in the Port 
Essington fish also a concave edge, but not evenly so, tlie centre 
being convex, yet not projecting so far as the angles, which are 
rather acute. The thickness of the scaly (‘overiiig is such that the 
lumiber of rays in the fins cannot he ascertained except hy dissec- 
tion, and tlie three works which have described the siiecics disagree 
in their cnunicratioii. 1 have therefore taken much pains to he cor- 
rect in thi.s jioiiit, and find them to be as follows : — 

K ays : — LJ. C, ; I). ; A. ;h2G ; C. IS ; P. 10 ; V. J '.'t ; Povt I/ising, sjn'ciin. 

o ; n/i.") ; 20, IG; 1 15 ; KiipiH'l. — 

(» ; u } ()|’2G j l’i>rsk{il. - — 

,‘5:;J2; .0 25; Cuv. cS:\'al. — 

The first dorsal spine is very short ; its intt'vspinous bone has 
been mostly removed from the specimen, 'riie occipital crest is Ihrec- 
sided and tajicring, without enlargements. 'I'here is a wide furrow 
betu ecu the eyes. 'J'hc upper margin of the «»rljil i^ striated, the 
suborhitars are irregularly gouged on the surface, and the naked limb 
of t!ie ])rcoperciiluin is irregularly striated at the angle, and minutely 
creiiated on its lower limb, tlie widely rounded angle, and half its 
asceiuUng eilge. 'Phe bony ojierculum is round(‘d at its u])j)cr angle 
and jiretty deejdy concave below, the sinus being filled by membrane 
supported by the. jirojcctiiig point of the suboperculuni. This last- 
naiiKMl lione is widest at its junction with the interopcrciilum, but at 
one-lliinl of its length from thence it suddenly iiarrow.s and then 
tapers to its jioiut. 'J'here are three small ])ores <m each limb of tiie 
lower jaw. The teeth form a dense brush-like baud on eacli jaw', the 
dental siii l'ace being fiat. The teeth of the outer row are rather the 
strongest and are tricuspid, the middle jioiiit being the largest mid 
longest. 

sphere are fifty scale# in a row between the gill-opening and caudal 
fill, and ibout fifty-five in a vertical line, of which fifteen arc above 
the lateral line. 'Phey .'ire rouiidisli, witli from eight to twenty-four 
furrows on their bas.al borders, v.arying aereoriling to tl^e place from 
wdieiiee tiiey are taken. 

Hiipjiel states eighteen inches as the usual length of the sjiecies. 
I’he Fort Essington specimen mCtisures as follows : — 


I)1MI .N SIOXS. litiCi., 

Lcngtii from iiuerniaxillary .symphysis to tip of caud.-il 17 0 

base of ernulal 14 (> 

anus 8 2 

edge of gill-eover ... .1 0 

centre of orbit 2 0 

A////. cS’d/r///. iV. ///.v/. X. D 
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DiMKNSIONs. inches, lint 


Diameter of orbit I 

Length of ventral fins S, *^1 

pectorals 

caudal o O 

Height of anal f 3 o 

{lor.*<al, niea.sured directly '2. 7 

dorsal, measured along the rays I 

body between fore-part of dorsal and anus 10 If 

fish including anal and dorsal H - 


i "fo be continued.] 


IX. — Observattons on the tjenera Zy^niuna, 'ryntiaruluii, and 
Moiigcotia, roith descriptions of new Species. By Airrui^it. 
IIij.L IIassat^i^, Kscj., M.U.C-'.S.L., Correspoiuling Mt iu- 
ber of the Dublin Nutural llislory iSocicly. 

It is the o-encral belief of Oy])togn.inic physiologists that 
union of the filaments of the difierent species composing tlu 

genera Zygneuia^ Tjfndarhlea^ mid Mongculia is indispensiibh* 
to the production of fertile spores, ^'his belief 1 consider to ])c 
erroneous so far as the genus Zt/gnentn is concermab tis I think 
that I have the means ol' s.atisfactorily proving. In three spe- 
cies oi Zipjnenid which 1 htivo recently met with, and which I 
have named Zygnenui qnadratnm^ Z. interniediani and Z. antjn- 
tatum^ the lilaments do not unite, and yet all equally produce 
spores, only two of which, li(»wevcr, it is remarkablt* to ob- 
serve, are placed in contiguous cells, and on one side of 
each of these a cell void of contents is in^'ariably situated, a. 
channel of communication being set up between every two 
cells, that is, between an empty one, and that which eonlains 
a seed, by means of a hollow process, situated at the jioint of 
junction of the cells, through which the contents of one cell 
passes into and mingles with those of the other 

From a consideration of the structure of these s[)ccics, the 
accuracy of which cannot be doubted, it is evident that con- 
jugation is not essential to tlic production of spjorcs, and theriv 
forc, that the supposition entertaiued by some that the entire 
of one filament contains fertilizing matter, and the other that 
which is to be fertilized, is erroneous ; while it is apparent from 
the disposition of the spores, not more than tM'o being juxta- 
posed, and of empty cells, that each filament ineliules both 
forms of reproductive matter so disposed as to lie in adjacent 
cells. 

Should future observation disclose the fact, that this altcr- 

* A sjiecies of Mouffeoiia, M. itotahilis likcwi.se produces spores withoul 
conjugation of tbe fibiinciit.s. — A. H. H. 
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natc dis])osition of spores and empty cells does not invariably 
prevail, this will not affect the tjiuth of the statement that 
spores arc sometimes formed without union of the filaments, 
for that is incontestably proved by reference to the species of 
Zytjnemata spoken of above ; nor does it disprove the theory of 
the formation of s])ores by the minj^ling of the contents of two 
adjacent cells, the one of whi(;h is provided with fertilizing 
matter, the other with that which is to be fertilized ; for in the 
supposed instance's of d(ipartiire from the arrangement re- 
ferreil to, it might be fairly inferred that those sponis not in 
communication with an empty cell would not be; fertile. It 
must he borne in mind, likewise, that the material contained 
in the spiral tubes ]n*evious to its passage from one. eel! to the 
other, contracts itself into a litUe mass not usually ol' a regu- 
lar form, but which might assume the api^carance of a s}>orc 
without possessing the fintile proj)erties of one. This must 
be discriminated from the true spore. 

The formation of spores w ithout union of the hlaments is not 
confined to these three species, but occasionally hapi)ens with 
some oth(T sp<!cies of* the genus, more especially with what is 
to be r('garded as variety or condition of ZyynvnHi porlirale 
{Z. of Agardli), In tliis the same disposition of spores 

and empty cells is remarked, but there is no direct ebaniiel 
of communication betw'ccn the cells, the coalition of the con- 
tents of winch being brought about l>y the rupture, of the par- 
titions w hieli separate them, when these do not give w ay, the 
etills sw ell up and assume a rcniavkahle monilifonu a])pearaiice 
not peculiar to the species, but occurring in several others w here 
union is jjrevented by any cause. It is curious to notice also 
that many of the cells throw out irregular and blind processes, 
thus evincing a strong tendency tow ards union with the cells 
of other filaments, which union would appear to have been 
frustrated by the operation of some unexplained cause ; per- 
haps the motion (jf Ijic w atcr in wliich the species Avas grow- 

In a species of ^y,</y/ewmw'hich T have named Z. jJohjmorphum, 
the spon;s arc likewise formed in some of the filaments without 
union, but somewhat ditferently from the manner in wdiich this 
is brought about in the species hitherto sj)okcn of. In this there 
is no alternate arrangement ol’ spores and empty cells, a spore 
being placed in every cell ; but these cells it is to be observed 
arc twice as long as those.wliich contain spores formed in the 
usual w ay by the union of the cells of different filaments ; so 
that each spore contained in these elongated cells is constituted 
of the same (piantity of material as the regularly formed spores, 
but that the elongated cells at the period of the formation of 
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the spores in them had still to undergo a further and final di- 
vision. It would be an interesting, but not an easy task, to 
deternnne whether spores formed in this manner are produet' 
ive or not. 

The length of the cells is very variable, not only in the spe- 
cies of this genus, but in all Confervw^ both marine and fresh- 
water, simple find branched, this being the necessary result 
of their principal mode of ilevelopmcnt, viz. by the conlin led 
growth and subdivision of the cells coin[)osing theiu-^^ Such 
is the extent of this variation in the length of the cells, that 
some are twice as long as others in the same iilainent with 
every intermediate shade of length. Uncertain as is the length 
of the cells during the growth of any species of f Vyy//iv/v/, yet 
this will be found to be prett^^ uuiforu when the growl I a has 
ceased, and the state of conjugation coiinncncetl ; and when in 
the following dcscrljition.s mention is made of the length of 
the c(‘lls, it is to h(' undeistood that th<! reference relates to 
their length in that state, unless when otherwise indicated. 

Genus Zyuxema. 

* Conjugalioii iifindlel ; spores oval, and (toutaiiied within the cells 
of one or other Iilainent. 

Zygiiontn 7na<vwti(m. Filaments highly miieons, and of a light 
green colour, their diamelt'r and length being very consi- 
derable ; colls when in a state of (‘onjngation a little longe r 
than broad, prior to which however they are rre([m‘ntly not 
half so long as broad : winding round the interior ol‘ those 
are about eight spiral tubes filled with granular matter, llie 
granules being small. 

This is the finest and largest of all the Zygaernata liithei to 
described, the diameter of the filaments greatly exceeding 
those of Zygiiana aitidum, Coujugatn princeps of Vaiicher. 1 
ha\"e met w ith it several times, .and hav<! found it in consider- 
ahle quantities in tw o localities in a pond on Nazing C’oninu)n, 
Kssex, and in a slow stream near Knfield Highway. l''here 
is no Cotfet'va known to me with which it can jiossihly be 
confounded*. When kept in a small vessel of w ater, it, like tlie 
following species, passes into decay in a few hours. 

Zygnema hellis. Filaments about a foot in length, wdth trun- 
cate extremities, of considerable diameter, mucous, glossy, 
and of a deep and beautiful green colour; investing iiicm- 
branc of the cells very evident and transparent ; in some 
fdaments, five or six lax spiral tubes may be faintly dis- 


See Attiials for .fiily 1812, upon llic of tho erowlli oi' rrec. 
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corned winding round the interior of the cells : these con- 
tain the reproductive globules^ which are large and distinct, 
with a dark central nucleus ; cells in the young filaments 
scarcely so long as broad, but rather longer than broad in 
those which have conjugated. S^eds oval, sometimes almost 
circular, lying in inflated cells, the cavity of which they do 
not fill. 

This well-marked species has occurred to me in several lo- 
calities in the vicinity of Cheshunt, in one of which, viz. in 
two sheltered ponds, communicating \\ iih each other by a nar- 
row channel, opposite to Sir Henry Meiix’s house, it is very 
abundant — not floating upon tlie surfaces, but diffusing itself 
through the water, to which it imparts a rich emerald gn^eu 
colo\U’. The diameter of the tilaiiieiits is little less consider- 
able than that of nitidvni^ whose equal, if not siqierior in 
beauty, this fine species may be fairly eonsidered. 

Zi/f/nema quudrispirale} Filaments of soinewliat less diameter 
than those ol‘ Zyijnema nUldtnn ; cells from three to five 
times as long as broad; winding round the interior of 
these arc spiral tubes, usually four in numhiu’. 

ZijtfncuKt ne(jh.cUrni, Filaments of considerable di.'imctcr and 
length; cells rather longer than broad, lining the interior 
of which arc spiral tubes, usually three in number, which 
in tli('. young 1 i laments ])erform collecti\ ely within each cell 
ahemt six revolutions, but in th<‘ more aged filaments a 
smaller number. 8porcs occasioning no inlhition of tlio cells. 

I should have hut little hesitation in referring this s])ccies 
to the Conjuf/cda adnata of Vaueher ; but abundant as it is, and 
tjcciuently as I have observed it, I have iie^er met with it at- 
tached to any object, but invariably free and floating, some- 
times unniixed with any other species, hut more frc<|uently 
ent angled among the filaments of Z. mtidam and Z,, ipdn ’nnini. 
It is for this reason therefore that I hesitate to regard it as 
ideni 'fal witli that species. The tilaments are intermediate 
ill di*iinider betw een tliat oi' Zypucina nit 'tdani and Z* deciini- 
mnn* to both nf which it bears outwardly soiiu* Kcscmblance. 
The numbm* of sjiiral tubes varies, but is usually three; wdiile 
ill Ztfifmtnia nitidam the prevailing number is four, and in Z* 
dec'nnhiant but tw’o. 

Abundant in the neighbourhood of Cheshunt. 

Zijijneina peUacidnm. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than Zifynema rtvulare\ cells usually seven or eight 

times as long as broad, never less than five, and frequently 
as many as ten times : four faint spires scarcely at all visi- 
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ble in the more aged filaments wind round the interior of 
each cell. , 

I suspect that the mode of conjugation of this species is an- 
gular, resembling that of Zyynema vurmtuni ; but I am not 
certain that it is so. 

In a pond in Mr. Yorke’s brick-field near Cheshunt. 
Zfliliiema ririihrre. Filaments seven or eight inches in length, 
nsiudly attached; cells varying in length from eight to four 
tiniv's their breadth, being at the period of conjugation 
nearly four times as long as broad : three spiral tubes wind 
round the interior of each cell, performing in those cells 
whose length exceeds the diameter by eight times from six- 
teen to twenty revolutions, and in those half as long as tht? 
])reccding half as many revolutions. 

The above is an exceedingly well-marked, and in this vici- 
nity abundant species, and I am surprised that it has not 
forc been described. It is most frcqu(‘ntly attarhed either to 
stones or wood in the New Barge and T^ea rivers, hut it is oc- 
casionally found mixeil iqi with other lloating sj)ecies in still 
water. The tilaincnts nearly equal in diameter those of Z//- 
gnema from which however it is readily distin- 

guished by the greater length of its cells, and the pres(;nce of 
three elosedy coiled spiral tubes; sometimes however there 
arc but two spii'als, and then the resembianec Uy Zi/gnema de- 
cimbiuja is much greater. 

Zygnema Orcrilfcifuuni, Filaments about equal in diameter to 
those oi' Zi/gn(fN/c( rivfdf/n', round the interior of the cells, 
which are generally about eight times as long as broad, 
but frequently much longer; two lax s])iral tubes are dis- 
posed so as to cross each otlier and describe in eacli cell 
three (jr four oval spaces. 

IV) this species, ])robably the most elegant of the genus, 
I have taken the liberty of assigning the name of Dr. Gre- 
ville, author of the excellent ‘ Algai Hritanniea:/ as a sliglit 
mark of personal respect, as well as an acknow ledgeinent of 
the eminent serviet*s rendered by that gentleman to natural 
history. 

Zgguenm suhvenlricosintt. Diameter of the filaments about 
ec[ual to that oi Z, cohmiunc \ cells at the period of (Mmju- 
gatioii about six times as long as broad, but prior to that 
time frequently much longer : within the interior ot each 
cell a single s{>iral tube performs five or six revolutions, and 
at the situation of the joints twf) short semicircular lines 
are to be noticed : s|)or(!s large, occasioning the cells in 
whi(‘h they are placiMl to assume a ventrieose form. 
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This species is to be distinguished from Zygnema commune 
by its longer and veiitricose cells^ and by the presence of the 
curved lines at the joints, whicli are however met with in 
other species besides this. 

In a small lake belonging to Mi*. Bridgman near Cheshunt, 
and at other places. 

Zygnema mquale. Filaments of less diameter than those of 
Zygnema subventricosum ; cells usually eight times as long 
as broad, containing about six turns of a single spiral tube ; 
spores oval, contained within the cells, the iiillation of which 
they never occasion, 

1 have given this species, which cannot be confounded 
with any of the others described in this paper, the specific dc- 
yioinination of r/njnule^ on account of the evenness of the fila- 
inents, which when they contain the spores never exhibit the 
smallest trace of inflation, and the uniform length of the con- 
•lecting tubes. 

Neighbourhood of Cheshunt. 

Zygnema commune. Cells about three times as long as broad, 
in the interior of each of which a single spiral tube Y)er- 
fornis about two and a half revolutions ; sj[)orcs not Y)rodu- 
cing any inilation of the cells in which they are ifiaced. 
This species has occurred to me in the neighbourhood of 
Chcsiinnt, and in ponds at the back 4)f the Norland estate. 
Netting Hill. 

Zygnema catencefonne. Cells rather more than twice as long 
as broad, each containing about two revolutions of a single 
spiral tube; spores largely inflating tlic cells in which they 
arc contained. 

It is scarcely possible to distinguish the filaments of this 
spet’ies from those of Z, commune before eonjugation : after 
this lias occurred, the diftcrcnce in the ieiigtli of the cells and 
tlic form of tlu'se so obvious as to liiave hut little doubt of 
its !adng distinct from that species. If a eondition of any, 
however, it is of commune. 

Mr. Bridgman’s pond, Cheshunt. 

Zygnema 'malformatum. Cells about twice as long, in i*ach of 
which a single spiral tube performs usually two revolu- 
tions : spores lying obliquidy in the cells, which are a good 
deal distorted for their accoiiimodatioii. 

I should hesitate to regard this as distinct from Z, commune^ 
but that it has occurred to me in considerable abundance, un- 
niixcd with any filaments which I coidd decidedly refer to 
that sjiccics. 

(^h(‘shiint. 
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Zijgnema breiyissimtmi. Cells scarcely so lon;^ as broad : a single 
spiral tube perforins on/', turn and a half within cacl cell ; 
sjiorcs usually oval, but occasionally almost circular, their 
long diameter being placed transversely in the cells. 

This vspecics comes very near to the Conjugata conde ‘Sata 
of Vaucher, who however represents the spoi'cs as being ii that 
species always of a perfectly circular form. Tliose cells, Mliieh 
have not conjugated from some cause or other, lVc<[ucntly 
swell up and assume a beaded form. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

Ztjipicma Italy morph urn-. Filaments of less diameter than in 
any of the preceding species; cells at the period of conju- 
gation about three limes as long as broad : a single spiral 
tidjc. performs three or three and a half turns Mithiii each 
cell; spores not occasioning any intlalion of the cells. 

The above is the description of tlie species in its regular 
form, from which, however, some of the filaments diller consi- 
derably. Thus, in some, many of the cells whicrh have not 
conjugated arc observed to have beccmic inflated, and to ])rcscnt 
a very characteristic appearance ; in others, in which the cells 
are six times as long as broad, and whieli have not conju- 
gated, s[)ores completely formecl, but of a very elongali'd sha[)e, 
are placed one witliiii each cell, the inflation of n hieli these 
spores have not as yet occasioned: in a third set, which likewise 
have not conjugated, the spores have b(;eome pei-feetly formed, 
are much shorter, and now have produced considerable en- 
largement of that part of the cells in which they lie ; and lastly, 
in other filaments there is a regular alternate disposition of 
spores and empty cells. 

This species coin<?s very near to the Von jugal a inflata of 
Vauclu'r, in which, however, the spures arc i*epresi*nted as 
lying in inflated cells, wliich they do not in the species jnst 
(leseribcd. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

Zygnenut ehmguluni. Diameter of the fdaments rather less 
than ill tVic [ireccding species ; cells very many times as long 
as broad, down the interior of which a single tube passes 
in a waved manner : at the situation of the jtiints, the. aj)])a- 
ratiis for the division of the threads, apjiearing like two 
curved knifc-bladcs, is situated. 

T|[iis is one of VaucheFs species, and a very abundant one 
it is. It is mentioned by Mr. Dillwyn in his ^ Synopsis,’ bnt 
has been c^xcludcd from Harvey’s ‘ Manual the grounds of 
this exclusion I am not acquainted with. It is to he distin- 
guished frf>m Z. temJtssiniuin^ on the one hand, by its longer 
joints, laxness of the spiral tidie, and greater diameter of the 
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filaments ; and from Z, sabve7itricosum, on the other, by the 
less considerable diameter of its fd^iments, as well as by other 
characters. 

New River Reservoir, Chcshimt. 

Zijguema parvum. Filaments very slender ; cells rather more 
than four times as long as broad, each containing about two 
turns of a single spiral tid^e ; spores generally j)roducing a 
slight inflation of the cells. 

The filaments of this species are nearly as slender as those 
of Z. temnssimtim^ from which it may be distinguished by its 
much shorter joints. 

Vi(‘inity of Chcslnint. 

Ztjgueiiui tenuisshnum.. Filaments extremely slender ; cells 
about nine times as long as broad, each containing five or 
six revolutions of a single spiral tub(‘ ; spores producing a 
sliglit inflation of the cells. 

This s])eeics is to be distingnished from all others of the 
genus which 1 have met with by the minuteness of Us fila- 
ments. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

.Seeds ]»roducod without conjugation. 

Zyi/HcnKt (inadniifoti. Filaments at first cylindrical j cells 
about nine times as long as broad, eaidi containing from 
six to seven nwolutiuns of' a single s])iral tube ; spores oval, 
large, and niueh elongated, contained within quadrangular 
eniargements of t lie cells; tube of communication arising 
from the ])oint of junction of two cells. 

I finil this remarkable species vmy abundantly in jimids on 
Cheslinnt C^oiiimon. 

Zyifnctna inter uiedivm. Filaments nearly equal in diameter 
to those Zyffnema q(Jiudr(dnin.\ cells about five times as 
long: as broad, rirtuul the interior oi'wliich a single spiral 
tube ])criciinis about four revolutions; spores oval, smaller 
tlian tliuso of the ])receding species, and not contained in 
(jiiadrangidar enlargements of the cells, but still producing 
a slight inflation of them : tube of communication placed at 
the junction of tw o cells in the same filament. 

I have no doubt of this being sj)eeifically distinct from the 
j)recialing. It occurred abundantly to me at High Beech, 
Fppirig Forest, and I have since met wdth it in other localities. 

Zyynema anyututnin. Filaments at first straight, but at the pe- 
riod of re]>rodiudiori becoming angulated, the angles being 
situated at tlie ])assago of coinmnnicatioji set up by means 
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of a hollow process between almost every pair of cells in the 
same filaments ; spores, oval. 

I met with sufticient of this species in the vicinity of High 
llecich to enable me to preserve several specimens of it. 

Genus Tynuaridea. 

It has been surmised of the two little bodies into which the 
sporular mass in each of the cells of the species of this genus 
is invariably divided, that the one consists of fertili/ablc mat- 
ter, and the other of that which is to be fertilized ; and this sup- 
position is in a measure sujiportcd by the circumstance of a 
channel of communication frequently existing between them, 
but it is opposed by the fact that these little masses are con- 
tinually undergoing division and separation according to the 
growth of the filaments ; so that each funiishcs the material for 
two others from time to time, which themselves again undergo 
division. These sjiorular masses present a different form in 
each species, and are thereby doubtless designed to assist man in 
his endeavours to discover the difiercnces betw een these minute 
productions ; they arc, in fact, to be regarded as so many 
seals j)laccd upon them by their Divine Creator, by means of 
which they may be fre([ucntly distuigiiished from each other. 

Tyndarldea yrnciUs of Vaiichcr ? Filaments nearly equal in 
diameter to those of Tyndariilvantiuiinadax, ci^lls J'our times 
as long as broad, sometimes five tim(‘Sj at first filled with 
sporaccous matter as in the spc;cics of tlie genus 
w hich subscMpiently contracts into twf) rarely perfetrtly di- 
vided roiindisli masses. 

It is most probable that the above species is the (knijinfuta 
ffraci/ls of Vaiichcr, but this cannot bo ascertained w ith cer- 
tainty without seeing it in a state of reprodiuition. '^fhe fila- 
ments may however be readily recognised by the ahove de- 
scription. 

Tynduridea staynlcola. Filaments slender; cells about two 
and a half times as long as broad; sporular masses some- 
what crucifonn ; sjiores eircidar, contained within tlie cells, 
the diameter of wdiich they entirely fill, as well as a portion 
of the connecting tube. 

1 cannot identify the above sjiecics with any described by 
Vaiichcr or Agardb, I'lie filaments arc more slender than 
those of Tyndaridea tneornhi^ hut tin? spc(-ics is to he distin- 
guished from all others with wdiiidi 1 am aeejuainted by the 
circumstance of the seeds passing a little way into the con- 
necting tubes. 

Abundant on Hertford Meath. 
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Tyndaridea quadriformis. Filaments more slender than those 
of’ T. interposita cells rather Jl)etter than four times as 
long as broad ; eiidochromc divided into two quadriform 
masses. 

The cells are longer than those *of T. interposita. 

In ponds near Notting Hill. 

Tyndaridea mterposita. Filaments of less diameter than those 
id' Tyndaridea hivorms ; cells usually three or three and a 
halftimes as long as broad; spores cirenlar, lodged within 
the cells ; cndocliroine somewhat quadriform. 

Tyndaridea interposiia is to he distinguished on the one 
side from ^Tyndaridea ynudriforiuts by the greater diameter 
of its filaments, but somewhat shorter cells ; and from Tynda- 
ridea hicornis on the other^ in having longer cclls^ hut some- 
what flmrr filaments. 

I'yndaridea hicornis. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than those of T. (/nndrlformls cells usually better than 
1 wice as long as broad, but. sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter than this ; endochrome consisting of two distinct 
masses united to each other by a lengthened tube of com- 
mimication, and emitting a kind of ray or prolongation from 
cj)ch angle of their dist.al extnmiitics : S])ores circular con- 
tain (h 1 within the cells. 

[ have a suspicion that this is the sj)eci(js which is usually 
laKen for the Tyndaridea eraclala Vancher, w hich has hoAv- 
cver lilarmaits of more considerahle diameter and rather shorter 
joints. It is hy jio means an uncommon s])ecics 5 but 1 have 
only met ith it in a slate of conjugation in tlic Diana pond. 
Bus hey Park. 

Tyndaridea ohhreriata. Filaments of rati) er greater iliameter 
than oK Tyndaridea staynicolu'^ cells usually a little 

longer than broad, but sometimes not so long ; ciulochromc 
divided into IwoMittle masses, which, wlien magiiitied, re- 
st'inble trees in miniature ; these are eonni'eted hy jncans 
of a transverse,* ])roees.s, which may be compared to the 
ti’unks of the trees : spores eireular, c ontained within the 
cells. 

This sj)ecics approaelies somewhat near to Tyndaridea stag- 
nicola^ from w liicJi, how ever, I am satisfied that it is distinct, 
liaving had the opjiortunity of comj)ariiig tlic tw o s])c'cies in 
specimens in which the s[)ort‘s were perfect in both. From T. 
stagnico/a it is to he distinguished hy the somewhat greater 
diameter of the filaments, and by the vsliortness of the cells, 
the spores appc*aring frecjnenlly to lx* in c'ontact, so close are 
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they in this, Avliilo in F. stagnicola there is a distinct interval 
between tliem equalling tliat of the diameter of the spores 
themselves. 

G eniis M o r G JE ot i a . 

Filutnents articulated, simple, at length generally united in 
pairs, either with nr without the intervention of transverse* 
tubes, and cither angularly or parallelly. Fnduchrome at first 
tilling the cells, hut subsecpieutly contracting into longitu- 
dinal or slightly spiral lint's. Spores round, situattid either 
in the cells or in the transverse tubes. 

"riic genus as above dclined, appears to be a 

\erv natural one. The angular conjugation of the filaments 
is usually regarded as the most important characteristic of the 
genus. It is not so, however; for we have angular union of 
the filaments in an undoubted species of Zygnemn^ Z. eurva- 
fittn. '^rhe character of most im[)ortance to notit'c is the cir- 
cumstance of tht^ cells being at first tilled with granular mat- 
ter, Mhich subsequently generally contracts into longitiulinal 
or slightly spiral lines. 

]\Inuyeotia major. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than those JSTotnjeotia yea afleJ ii % cells usually five or six 

times as long as broad; conjugation angular, and withcMit 
the intervention of tubes. 

'^riiis species aj)proaehcs very closely to ]\J otif/eotia yeuftjle.ra , 
but differs from that species iji the much greater diameter of 
tln^ filaments and shortness of the cells. 

In ponds in brick-fields near Netting Tlill. 

^loaye.otia ylaiinosa. Filaments of rather less diameter than 
those fif M. yenaftea:a^ conjugating angularly ; cells six or 
seven times as long as broad, those b<;ing tlie .longest which 
have conjugated, at first filled with sporaceous matter, which 
frequently contracts into longitudinal lines : sporidiurn qua- 
drangular, lotlged between the filaments, w hieh do not enter 
into its formation ; spores when perfect somewhat oval. 
This is a very distinct and fine s]iccics, occurring abun- 
dantly in boggy ponds on Hertford Heath. Not unfrequcntly 
a number of contiguous jjarts of cells unite, forming arched 
loops or links, separated from each other by the square ova- 
rium, which Is the chief characteristic ot* the spe(rh*s. 

jMonyeotia trunsversatis. Filaments more slender than those 
of the preceding species, cronjugating angularly ; cells about 
six times as long as broad, united by transverse tubes. 

This is by no means an uncommon sjiecies, although it is 
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rarely met with in a state of conjugation : there is no other 
species of the genus witli wliicli it can be confounded. 

Pond in the parish of Kiifield. * 

Moiujeolia retientata. Filaments iy?arly as slender as tliose of 
Vesicvlifera honthychnt^ conjugating angularly; cells about 
six times as long as broad^ united by transverse tubes of 
remarkable length. • 

Frequently a number of pairs of cells will unite in the same 
filament, as in Muutjeotia yluthtma and M. rmrvlesruta ; these 
however are not as in them contiguous pairs, but altomato^ so 
that four or live tilamcuts arc sometimes united with each 
other by means of those alternate cells, which liave not con- 
jugated ill the pair of hlamciits wiiicli wen*, the first to be- 
come united. 

Moiujenlift ttipinu. Ou a careful examination of a S[)e(!imen 
of this interesting (kinferva, kindly forwardial to me hy Dr. 
Cirevllle, I came to the couelusioii that if ought to be regard- 
ed as a member of the family of Canjmjuta^ and that the eoii- 
jugatioii w as most [irobably angular. Ou informing Dr. (fre- 
vill(* of my opinion, tliat gentleman wrote me word, th.at Mr. 
Sluitlhnvorlh, wdio had examined some of his specimens, had 
arrived sit the same cmiclusion, sind considered it to be iden- 
tical with the rapuruta. of Bory, IMrmyeoiia cuptfr.'nKt of 

Agardh. 'Diis le.d me to compare sp(‘cimens of both species, 
w hich 1 wascnsibled to do through the kindness and liherality 
of Dr. (ircville, w ho has placed in my hands the whole of his 
valuable collection of Confeme \ and the result of this compa- 
rison is, that I feel assured of the distinefness of tlu; tw o spe- 
cies, tbe cells being in Monyeotia vapunna many times longer 
than those of J/. uipina. Outwardly the resemblance betwi'eii 
the two s])e(a’es is very striking— the texture and colour being 
nearly the stime in Ijotli, although the purple is somewhat 
richer in Monycotia capuciiia'*'^ 

Monfp^oUtt svalaris. Filaments about equal in diameter to 
those of Moftyt ofio yeouJiLwa^ conjugating ])arallclly ; cells 
about four times as long as broad ; spores oval, lodged in 
the transverse tubes by which each pair of cells is united. 
That this species is nadly to be regarded as a Mnuyeuflu^ 
notwithstanding its jiarallel conjugation, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, from tlu? eircuinslaiiec of the sporular matter 
at lirst filling the entire cavity of the cells, and subsequently 
sometimes contracting into longitudinal lines, as in the other 

* Sir William Itookcr has likewise \Yith great liberality permitted me to 
make use of his collection of Coufarcu', suricli in aiilhentic species. 
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s))oc*ios of ihc‘ f>;(‘nns Mfufgcotia. Fn no case is there ever any 
trace t>f <li\^isioji in tlie contents of tlie (‘oils, nor arc the spores 
ev<*r circrn]}ir : lO hoth liicse points 1 particularly atlc'nded. 
I'oinJ in th(i parish of fhifiehl, also near Nottin^* Hill. 

Ji'hnf (/('(} fid ffislddft. Diameter of the lil.amcnts about equal to 

lhat extreiniti(‘s pciintcul ; c‘clls lour 

t#Tjes as lon.;^ as broad. <»on jn‘j;ation parallel, eonnec^ting* ])ro- 
«‘X*ss<*s very loi^^j,* ; sjxin s oval, <‘ontalned within the', cell. 

T have only met with one sjax-inuai of this very distinct 
sjH'C'ies. 

Chesliunt, 

Modtjeolid oni/ts. I'ilaineiits about tw o inches lon«>*, of rather 
less diatneha- than thc^se of thc^ preec'din*!: sj>ecies, and c‘on- 
ju”*atin^* parallelly; cells nearly twice as loii.e.* as breatd, 
those* bec.omin^ inllated and oval whic h receive* the spores, 
w hic*h arc* o\ab and nearly till theeax ity of the cells. 

C)i‘ this disihirt litilu sponirs 1 Jafc*Iy rec*cu\ cd two specimens 
from the llcv. David Lundsboroii^h. coll('ct('d by that gentle- 
man ill the parish of Slcvenston, .Vyrsliirc : one* of these* hap* 
]){*nin”* for< iinatc*l\' to be in seed, 1 was enabled to asec*rtaiii il s 
distinctness, which I othcawviso could not have done* with the 
same certainty. In youii^ tilanic'nts the cells are so Jiill that 
the joints are invisible. 

Mouffeolla notahHis, Kilainents rather slender, not conjn- 
fxatinjj:, at first c*yliijdriral, biit subse(pu‘nt ly becoiniii”* an- 
gulated, the aii,ii*Ie of ilexion bt'iii'j; situated in the* ec'ulrc 
of each ceil; (’(‘11s usually about eit»:iit or tcii times as luii”' 
as brciad, but frcc/nently lon^ei-; spores non-symnu*t>‘ieal, 
a sin^'le c.)rici bein^* plac'tcd in the anti’Ie tornied /// <'cc7/ o/‘ 
the ceffs. 

When I tirst noticed this sino:nlar species I was under the 
impression that it was to be regarded either as Mottf/eotia 
ffldtinnsa in an incomplete state, w itli the lilanu’iits just about 
to mute to foYiu t\\e (pvadvaut^ular sy>ovu\\» 2 ;\vuu, or as a distinct 
s^jeeies tbat \isid not as y(*.t arrived at the YX’vfect stage, of its 
formatmii ; r.cilcction, bowever, scjcjii convinced me that neithca' 
of these ideas could be (!orix*ct, but that it ought to be con- 
sidered as a distinct and pertcctly formcxl jirodiu^tion, a view' 
which T w'as at first most unwilling to adopt, for it presents 
in the circumstance of the I'ormation of a sjiojx in each ttf' tho 
cells (if all the filaments^ an anomaly which I am not abUj to 
account for physiologically ; in all otlicr cases the sjjores lad- 
ing the rc’siilt of the union of the contents of two distirud 
(rolls, placed eitli(,*r in the same or dilfeixnt filaments. Tliat 
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it is not Moiigentki g/ufhiom iu an imperfect contlitinii, is 
proved first by tlie smaller tliainctcf of its filaments, bnt more 
especially by the ])osition of the angles of flexion, these bein*:’ 
placed indifferently on either side of the filaments, and not on 
one side, as would be the ease were the filaments inteiuled to 
unite with eaeli other, so that this arran^-emeiit of the angles 
of the cells forms a positive obstach; to their union ; for even 
were th(^ cells all of the same length, which they are not, it 
would still be impossible for the angles of one ti lament to 
correspond so as to unite to form the sporangium with those 
of another filament: and f hat the species is in itself ])erfeci 
and disliii(!t in the eondition iiuli(rat(‘(l in tin; definition above, 
is esfablislied by the invariable presence of s])ores in all the 
lilaiTumts and I he non-union of these. 

Found in great ahundanee in junuls in some of the brick 
fields near Netting Hill. 

’^riie genera ZtfyHCiuay MoiiynjliUy and Tijudaridi'a merge 
through certain s]H;eies into each other. Thus the genus 
Zuynema passes into the genus jMoifyaofht thvongli Ztff/itntut 
having relation with the oive by its spiral tubes, 
and with the other by its angular mode* of (*a)i\)ugation ; and 
the genus Monyeotkt into the genus Ttindundva tlirougli tin* 
si)eeies rigarded with doubt sis the (onjtffj(ffa yrariliff of 
Vaueher, in which the cells arc at lir>l filled w ilh ciidochrome, 
as in jrottyerdia, which subsequently be(!oines divided into 
two roundish masses, as in the sjieeies of the g<*uus Tfuultir'i- 
diui. This transition of one genus into the other docs not, I 
think, atVccl the vali<lity of either. 

At’cnrate fignn-s of all the above species have been ]uh‘- 
sto’vcd, as w i'll as ol lliosi* alread\ devenht^d lo British works, 
and all drawn to the same scale. 


— E.rverjdn ZiXthKj 'irv^ or ahrkfyrd Ej frurfs fro/if Forrif/n 
donnidla. By Dr. Fkli\ vdx B.KKKxseurxG. 

7o lUv/iuni 7dt//ory Fftf/. 

Duar Sir, 

Axxioi^s on quitting Gcrnuiiiy to possess myself «as soon as 
possildc of till information connected wdth ])hysiology and na- 
tural history, and aware from experience of tlie difficulty of 
procuring many of the journals, and more especially the dis- 
sertations published iu that country, some of w hich are of 
great value, 1 roqiu?sted my friend Dr. F. von Iherensprung 
to forw ard to me short notices of what appeared from time to 
time. 1 have no doubt that those may be of as much interest 
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to some of the readers of the ^ Annals ^ as to myself, and have 
therefore put them into English in order to place them at 
your disposal. * 

As many of the extracts may have a relation to papers pre- 
viously published, butAvhidh have not been taken notice of in 
this country, I ^vill cndcjivour to select some few passages 
which Avill bring the information on the subjects of which they 
treat down to the date of the notices communicated. 

o 1 .. Vonrs truly, 

boUy i enue, 1 onlonv.Ilc I^'rANCI.S Ph. D. 

J^XTOZOA. 

The observations on intestinal worms ire hecomiiie daily 
numerous, and all tend to show tlecidedly that tliere arc yet many 
profound and dark mysli'rii's, cspceially with regard to their meta- 
morphoses and migrations, which have still to he luiveiled. 

Ksehri(;lit in a valuable memoir ‘ On the Origin of liitotinal Worms," 
wholly rejects the notion of a (jvnmdio (Ctjuhocft, and maintains that 
intestinal worms originate in every case from individuals of similar 
genera; otherwise for what purjK)se would he the immense masses 
of eggs and young in the Ascaridc's and 'J''ai)e-wornis ? In what form 
the intestiiuil worms iind their way iiito other animals, it is not yet 
possible to say ; but, us an answer to this question in part, it is very 
important to know that thc.>c ereatures liave reeenth'^ been observed 
to undergo metamorjdioses and to (*hange their locality : we know 
of hhfuhi and Hof h njoccphulita so/if/tfs, tliat tlicy only thrive and de- 
velope [icrfeetly wlien they have j)asscil from one animal into an- 
other. The observation that many lish have worms in their flesh 
only at certain periods of the yeai, seems likewise; to indicate such 
migrations among Entozoa'*'-. Eschricht moreover regards, ns of 
much importance, tin; ijiicstion whether worm-diseases are conta- 
gious, as an cx])laiiatii)U of the manner in whieli tin; contagion takes 
]>laco can only he uttein])ted wlieii sucli is ascertained. 

M- Streckeisen has (;oinmunicated to the Naturalists’ Society of 
Easle a notice in wliich he st.ates tlia.t he had observed the number 
of Entozoa in the intestinal canal of several animals to' decrease with 
the commencement of winter, and was thence led to conclude tliat 
most intestinal worms are annual, dying ofl" towards winter, and 
being snbseijueiitly reproduced by eggs. This observation agrees 
perfectly with those of Eschricht, and we arc now able to assert that 
the various jicriods of the year exercise an cssenlial influence on the 
increase and decrease of Entozoa. 

Prof. Mayer in IJoiiri (Miill, Archiv, 1842, p. 212. pi. 15.) found a 

* Tn Copenhagen, for instance, it is a common saying that no cod is (it 
to eat ill tliose inoiilhs which have no r in them, as their flesh then con- 
tains worms. Eschricht oxainiiied Gadux Cullarifts freijueiitly in the months 
of May, .bine, July and August, and found Echinorlnjnchi in their flesh. 
Bearing in mind these facts, and the discoveries of Mioscher, which Avill ho 
snbsecpiently coininuiiicateil, there can scarcely be qiiy doubt as to the mi- 
grations of the Kchinorhyurhi. — W. F. 
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Tetrarrkynchus inclosed in a distinct cyst beneath the peritoneal co- 
vering of the intestinal canal of a young Tesludo MydUtSy which con- 
firms the view that the Cestoiden and X^ystica arc not essentially di- 
stinct. but can only he sections of the same family. Mayer calls this 
worm Tetrarrhynchus cysticus. Dr. Inters, in a note to the memoir 
in question, having compared it with lludolphi’s original s])ecimcn, 
pronounces it to be identical with Tet. macro fwthrias. 

Dr. Valentin (Mull. Arch. 1841, p. 435) found in the bloocl of 

Saiwo fariu a nurnber of microscopical Kntozoa possessing liVClV 
motions, effected by means of several variable appendages to one of 
the sides. Gluge has detected more recently a similar animal in the 
blood of a frog (ib. 1842, p. 140). 

Vogt (ib. 1842, p. 189. pi. x.) has published some contributions 
to the liistory of the development of the Filaria. He found in the 
blood of several frogs a number of small worms resembling Filaria, 
In the same frogs were noticed in the ventral cavity several brown 
librous cysts, which were however all empty. In several other frogs 
were similar cysts filled with young FilarUty but in the blood none 
of tliese animals could he detected. In another frog several large 
Filaria, more than an inch in length, \verc situated in the ventral ca- 
vity. In the female sexual parts of these, Vogt found embryos which 
agreed in size and in form with the animals occurring in the blood. 
From these observations he considers himself justified in drawing 
the following conclusions : the young are deposited by the mother 
in the ventral cavity, bore their way into the vessels, circulate for a 
time with the blood, and are then deposited at suitable places for 
their development, — the viscera. From the inflammation of the tissues 
originate round about them fibrous cysts, in which they lie for a. time, 
luid then penetrate into the ventral cavity, and the young tlierc pro- 
duced by them now commence the same course of life. 

Acarus folliculorum. 

Simon has described in Midler's Archiv, 1842, ]>, 278, an Acarus 
which lives in the diseased and normal hair-sacs of man. He calls 
the animal for the ijresent Acarus folliculorvm, from its occurring in 
the so-called comedones, diseased hair-sacs (acne punctata), which are 
frequent about the nose and mouth. It w'^as noticed not only on 
corpses, but also on several healthy persons. Of ten living persons 
examined, it was found on three perfectly liealthy and cleanly per- 
sons. It is on an average long, and broad, and occurs from 
two to thirteen in each comedon. Its motions arc sluggish, and rarely 
for the purpose of changing its locality. The animal evidently be- 
longs to the Acari ; the parts of the mouth consist of a snout, the 
biarticulated palpi, and smaller bristle- shaped mandibles. The anterior 
part of the body is provided with four pairs of feet, wdiich are three- 
jointed, and have three claws affixed to the last joint. P'our distinct 
forms have been observed, probably different stages of development 
of the animal ; the first is characterized by the presence of three pairs 
only of feet, while the other three forms have four pairs, and only 
differ by the relative size of the abdomen. At times heart-shaped 
bodies were met wdth, which Simon considers to be the eggs. 

Ann^ Mag, N, Hist, VoL x, E 
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XI. — The Birds of Ireland. By Wm. Thompson, Esq., Vicc- 
Pres. Nat. Ii>st. Society of Belfast. 

[('onli lined from vol. ix. p. 381.] 

No. 13. — Hir'undinidce [continued'). 

I’jfK House Martin, ilirundo urbica, Linn., is much more 
choice in his haunts than the swallow, and consequently is by 
no means so generally distributed over Ireland : in some of 
the less improved districts it may even be called a local spe- 
cies*. 

This species is, according to my observation, invariably later in its 
arrival in the north of Ireland than cither the sand martin or the 
swallow, and generally appears about the middle of April f. 

The “trim and neat’* style of the generality of houses erected in 
the north of Ireland of late years docs not present such facility for 
the nests of the martin as that of an older date, not only the ** but- 
tress and coign of vantage ” being wanting, but the less feudal, though 
to the martin equally useful appendage — the antiquated holdfast of 
the wooden spout, upon which its mud fabric was wont to be raised, 
and which afforded ‘‘ample room and verge enough” for the nest 
between its base and the spout that it supported. When in Bally- 
mena in Jul)’’ 1833, I observed the predilection of the martin for the 
older houses to be so strongly marked, that against those in the older 
part of the town their nests were numerous, while not one was to be 
seen about any of the erections of late years. With reference to this 
projicnsity a second instance may be mentioned, which at the same 
time suggests another cause that to a certain extent influences the 
choice of site — that the martin is prone to return to its birth-place j. 
During a week’s stay in the summer of 1833 in the picturesque sea- 
bathing village of Portstewart (co. Londonderry), which had been 
lately built, not one of these martins a])peared, though the place was 

* In Scotland, on the other hand, the house martin, according to Mr. 
Macgillivray, “is more widely dispersed” than the swallow.— ;-Bntish Birds, 
vol. iii. p. 575. 

f Mr. Black wall states that the average time of the martin’s appearance 
at Manchester is the 25ih of April, as that of the Swallow is ihe 15th of the 
same month. It is observed by Mr. Hepburn, that “ the house martin ar- 
rives at the village of Linton on the Tyne in the last week of April, though 
in 1839 a few vrere seen by the 17th of that month.” — Macgillivray’s 
British Birds, ^vol. iii. p. 580. In the same work, p. 5.92, it is mentioned, 
on the authority of David Falconer, £sq., “ that for the very long period of 
forty successive years, a pair of them had come to Carlowrie either upon the 
22nd or 23rd of April.” 

X Mr, Jesse, in the second series of his ‘ Gleanings in Natural History,* 
gives the follo'wing extract from the unpublished journal of White of Sel- 
borne: — “ July 6, 1783. Some young martins came out of the nest over the 
garden door. This nest was built in 1777, and has been used ever since.’* 
A friend has remarked that a nest built against a spout-hcad in York-street, 
Belfast, was occupied for four years successively. By Capt. King, R.N., 
and Mr. Weir, it has been proved that the same birds return annually to 
the same locality. — See Macgillivray’s British Birds, vol. iii. p. 592, 
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in many respects peculiarly suited to them. Altliough they had 
not taken ujj their abode there, yet in the high and time-worn ])rc- 
cipices which rise above the ocean at only a short distance to the 
eastward of the village, martins were always to be seen, seeming 
especially graceful as they glided to ifnd from their nests, beneath 
the summit of the stupendous basaltic arch that rises at the base of 
the isolated rock on which the ruin of a castle is situated — a locality 
which I understood they had always frequented. 

This Him ado is .so partial to tlie noble ba.saltie prcci])ices which 
form the leading features of the north-east coast of Ireland, as in the 
move genial seasons of the ^^ear to be ever seen about them. I’hrough- 
out their entire range, and against their gloomy elitfs, “ its ju'udeiit 
bed** is erected*. About the sea-girt rocks of the jicninsula of the 
Horn in Donegal, those near to Ardmore in the county of Waterford, 

and other similar localities, I have remarked its presence t- Martins 
occasionally build against the arch of the hiidge. Toome bridge 
(over the Harm) contained a great many of tlieir nests in 1884, and 
for a long period is said to have been a favourite haunt : the most 
lofty ediHees ai-e also selected for this purpose. 

Jt has been observed (says White, in the sixteenth letter of his 
* Natural History of Selboriie’) that martins usually build to a north- 
east or north-west aspect, that the heat of the sun may not crack iind 
destroy their nests ; but instances are also remcmbereil where they 
bred for many years in vast abundance in a liot, stiflc'd inn-yard, 
against a wall facing to the south.’* On this subject ilie following 
note was made on tlie loth July, 1832 : — 1 this day observed twelve 
or tbirtocii nests of the Hiruado urbica built against a two-story 
hou.se at Wolfhill. These W'ere all on the north-west side or front, 
excepting one, which was at the north-east corner. The other two 
sides of this Iiouse have in part a soutlierly exjmsure (S.W. and 
S.E.), anti being fenced in arc conssequeoitly more j)rivate (a road 
passing those preferred by the mai’tin) — tm every side the facilities 
for its building operations are the same. In front of a thatched 

* Dr. J. 1). Marshall, in his memoir ‘ On the Statistics and NTatural History 
of the Island of Jiathliii,’ remarks, that the house martin “ is the mo.st nume- 
rous of the genus in Itathlin, where it is found in all parts of the island, as 
well inland as along the dills wliidi overhang the sea.” 'I'hose ju-eferi-ed 
for nestlii-g are .said to he “ tlic range of white [limestone] dills running 
along the north-western side of Chuvdi Bay,” In rocks of a similar kind, 
but in very different scene, I myself observed a great nuinher of the nests 
of the martin in June 1835. This was in the dial k-d ills which ri.se above 
the river Derwent, near the village of Cromford in Derhy.shire. The nests 
were built in as far as possible beneath the hanging rocks, in the same man- 
ner that they are under a projecting roof. 

Dv. Alarshall, in the same memoir, mentions that one of these birds which 
he shot “ had its mouth conijiletely fdlcd with insects, among which were a 
large dragon-fly and one of the TipuJee [71 olerar.e(C\S* White of Sdbovne 
states that swifts and sand martins feed on J/ibelltilce. 

“ They breed in the Pyrenco.s in the rocks in vast numbers, as in the 
Alps, often far from the habitation of man.” — Cook’s Sketches in Spain, 
vol, ii. p. 275, 
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rottiii^e n(jt im>rc than eight feet high, and which is not only at the 
j?idc of the liigliway, but constantly resorted to as a public-house, I 
renicirkcd sco ural nests of thef martin. In the rear of this cottage, 
wliieh is feiieed off from the road, and its walls (from the building 
being on the side of a hill) considerably higher than in front, none 
of the bests apjiear. I rcculkct that t^oine years ago this s})eeies 
built auriiially iu front of the dwelling-house at Wolfhill, not more 
tliiui a single nest occupying either gable ; and that in coiisidcralde 
nunilK rs tlieir nests were dis])layed in fnjiit of two lofty luaises in 
Jh'lfust. Judging from the situations selected by the martin for its 
nests cm these live houses (the three first mentioned being only a 
fc'W hundred yards a])art), it would s(!em tliat the bird is more influ- 
eneed by the front of a house than h 5 ^ aspect, as the first faces the 
north-west, tlu; second and third the south-east, and the fourth 
and fifth the south, hi inuumendile other instances I have remarked 
that where facilities for huiidiug are similar on all sides the house, 
the front was tliiis ])referrcd by the martin, although the nests wore 
tipposite every jannt of the coinj)ass, a fa(‘t whieli is j)artieidarly ap- 
j)a.rent in houses situated iu stn'ets whi(‘h intersect each cither at 
right angles. The aspect of the cliffs before mciitioned as being 
tenanted by the martin i^' as dilferent as that of the houses. One 
reason why ttu' fronts (d' lio\i.-('s are thus ]>referred (and iu the in- 
stances menlioned we find 1 lit in to he t'tpially so from the low cot- 
tage to tiie four-story house) is probably t)ii a(‘Comit of th.e more 
otieii space in froiil allow lug of a frem* range of flight to and frtmi 
thci nest. 

Air. S(11>v remark af this sjx’cics, that the iiesl ‘Ms closed all 
around, e.\(\'j)1 a small orifice, usually on the most sheltcivd .-ide,” 
Aly observation on th<‘ side, of the nest chosen for entrance in 
the north t)f Irehuid tloc^ not aeeord with this, a,s in nests elosel\ 
ml joining I find tlie aj'erlure on every side; as an instance of wliitdi 
it ma}’ he mi'nlioned, that of nine nests iu front of a. house before 
alliuled to, the entrance appeared on the north, south, ami west 
sides, the wall against which they were placed occujiying the eastern. 
On this house — is not unfrecpieiitly the case. — several of these 
architects had, like certain other bipeds when erecting their liahita- 
tions, takmi advantage of their neighbours’ gables, and it may be 
presumed, for a similar reason — that of being saved trouble and ex- 
])ense of labour. All the nests of the marlin that 1 recollect to 
liave seen, with a solitary exception, had the entrance close to the 
top ; but ill ‘this instance, although the nest was built against the 
wall of the house, and beneath a jirojccting roof, the aiierturc was 
placed rather above the centre, iu the same manner as that of the 
wren (jrroglodytcit Europaufs) . 'I’he entrances to other nests on the 
same house (which is four stories in height) were as usual. 

Although the nest of the poor martin is often in this part of the 
country torn away from tlie houses of persons who imagine them- 
sclves to be possessed of good taste, yet there are others, who, dis- 
liking the harsh contrast between its clay-huilt shed and the snow- 
white walls of their mausion.s, and unwilling at the same time to 
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lUsturl) the summer ^vaudercr, have, for the sake of uniformity, had 
its domicile whitewashed at the same time with their own. T first 
noticed this in the town of Antrim? whore on two htnisc s several 
nests thus apj)eared, and was pleasec^t<» see their arehiteets fiyinj** in 
and ont, thus evineino: their eontentment willi the eliamre. In 
Hillsboro Ui^h 1 afterwards remarked that the same jn’actice had been 
adopted. 

'J’lie statement of several continental autliors, thal house martins, 
on findinu; sparrows in ])ossessioii of their nests, liad Ix'eii known to 
rise tv/ tnassc, and fill nj) the entrance wlien tlu intrinUas went* within, 
would seem frtm\ the silence of some of the latest Ihiti ^li writers of 
authority on tlie subject, not to he ereJited by thetn. 'I’lie compiler 
of the ‘ Arehitci’turc of IVirds’ sets it down as a “fanciful lct;vnd 
hut I Jiavc umpicstionahle testimony that a ease pri'cisc'ly siiuilar to 
those related by the autiu/rs alluded to, occurred in the next farm to 
our own, near Jhdfast, in 1 S;P2. 

WJieii the house martin returned in tliat year to a loii^* thatched 
cottage (beloii»iuL'^ to Mr. .loliii ( 'lemeuU') where they had built for 
many years (and which in that year displayed fourteen (»f then’ uestr ), 
a pair fouiul tluvt sparrows hml taken jiossv'S'Iou of theiir <.k)micilc. 
On iierceivinir this, they lvC])t uj) sneh “a chatteriiu»- aho\'.t the nest” 
as to attract lie.' attention of the owner of the hou.-a*. Aft<‘r its cv)n- 
tinuariec tor .^amc rilin', apparently until they were eonviuced th:xl 
the sparrow' w;is determiiie<l to retain j'osfession, they Hew iiway, 
and (lid imt nMiini for a cauisiderable time, wlicii they re-apjx'arec* 
with about twamty (/f their kindred. ^\3lh tlieir assisranee thev 
immediately e<jiiiinenced “ elayinj;- up tlu' eiitn.nee to the iie:-t.” 'i'liis 
\vas done in the couri^e of the day, and next monnn;>* the pair of 
martins commenced the eonstructioii of a new lu'st against the sid(‘ 
of lluir old one, and in it, nudist urlx d, reared their brood. AftcT 
some lime, the jirojirietor of the cottage, wlu) had never he ard of any 
simihir eas(\ had the* curiosity to |mll down hot.h nests, and in tlnit 
ocen|/ied by' th<'. sparrow found its “ rotten eorj>s(',” together with 
several eygs. A jiartieular mite of t he eiitiic proceeding, as related 
by Mr. ( foments, was made by my brother soon aft(‘r thi' oceurnniee ; 
hnt to make “ a?'snnuice doubly sure” betbn' pulilishing the account, 

1 iiKjuirccl today (Novc’mber 2, IMdl ) of the s;ime j.er.^^on whether 
he. n'sm: inhered such a elreninstanee, wlien he rcjicated it just as 
narraveii nine years before. Some <»ther }K‘rsons too of our mutual 
aetjuaintanee were witness to the chief iiarts of the ]iriK-cedIng, and 
saw the sparrow and its egg.« in the sealed-np ue.‘-t'’'. 

What apjjcars to me the most .singular feature in thi> ease is, that 
the sjiarrow would remain in the nest, and allow itself to he en- 
tombed alive ; hut this bird was sitting on the full <*omj)l(;mei]t of 
eggs, and which w'crc probably in the. last stage of incidjat ion, when 
wc know that .some birds leave the nest only to pnieure .^ucli a scanty 

'riircc recent occunenccK of ;i. similar nature are recordeil by Mr. Vv’i ir 
(Macgiliivrny, J>riti-h 1/ird.s, vel. iii. }»..■;■.)) ), and l\v.> otlur.', ai<* ailudeil to 
under tlu‘ licad id’ “ Swallow" liy tl.i- iMf^lmp of N'onvifh, in liis ‘ I’aniili: • 
il.ibt'a v of Ihiilrv,' v*-1. ii. I'. .'o' l ••(iuion 
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morsel iis will barely support life, and will occasionally allow them- 
selves to be lifted off their cg^s, and when ])laeed on again, continue 
to sit as intently as if they had not been disturbed. The tilling uj) 
of the a])ertiirc is not in itself a singular proceeding on the part of 
the martin*; but on this occasion, when the assistance of their 
neighbours was called in, would almost seem to be intended as an 
act of retributive justict) on the sjmrrow. Their building against the 
side of the old nest is quite a common occurrence. 

1 have heard the call of this s})eeics exerted to the no little an- 
noyance of persons engaged in the cruel task of pulling down their 
nests, when the sufferers become as vociferous as their “ weak voices** 
will permit, and thereby attract their neighbours from all quarters, 
wIkj make common cause with them, each and all endeavouring to 
deter the spoiler from his work of destruction, “ occasionally flying 
boldly and at tlie risk of their lives within reach of his outstretched 
hand ; and again, with all the eloquence they can master, seeming 
most piteously to claim the edifice its theirs I .** Mjirtins are gene- 
rally silent birds, hut when congregated for migration their call is 
often almost incessantly uttered. 

'i'his species generally rear.s two broods during its sojourn. 8o 
late as the 2I3rd of September s(3veral old birds wore observed to fly 
so repeatedly to their nests, that 1 had no doubt they at the time 
contained young]. I’he second brood is generally reared in the 
same nest as the first, but it is probable that when tlu; nest is not 
found suitable for the purpose, a second erection is undertaken, as 
on the 17tli of July I remarked seven nests in front of a house, 
which in the month of October contained nine. 

Notes in illustration of Mr. White’s remark (‘ Hist, of Selborne/ 
letter 18), that tlie young swallows "at once associate with the first 
hrood.'i of the house martins, and with them congregate, cln.stcring- 
on sunny roofs, towers, an<l trees,” lunal not be ofl'ered ; but it may 

]\lr. Illackwall, in liis ‘ Kesearclies in Zoology,’ states that a pair of 
martins, on returning in the spring to the nest, of the j)rcceding j ear, en- 
deavoured to dislodge the bodies, of their young, wliieh had been deserted; 
hut finding their eflbrts in vain, “ closed up the aperture with thus 
converting the nest into a sepulchre.” 

t Audubon (Ann. of Lyc., vol. i. p. 105) mentions a similar trait in the 
history of an Aniericfui species, the Jlirvndo fiiivdf in the following words ; 
— 'I'lic energy with which they defended their nests was truly astonishing. 
Although I had taken precaution to visit their nests at sunset, when 1 liad 
supposed they would aU have been on the sycamores, yet a single female 
happened to he sitting, and she gave the alarm, which immediately called 
out the whole tribe. Tliey snapped at my hat, my body, and my legs, passed 
between me and the nests witliiii an inch of my face, twittering their rage 
and sorrow. They continued their attacks as 1 descended, and accompanied 
me some distance.” 

X In a note contributed to Mr. lleiinctt’s edition of White's ‘ Selborne,' 
p. 01, a particular instance is detailed of a pair of martins reniaining behind 
for the purpose of bringing their progeny to adolescence, instead of migra- 
ting with llie great body of their conipanions. 'fhat the young arc often 
desci-lcd at sucli limes by iJicir parents, luis been fully i>roved by Mr. Black- 
Avall. 
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possibly be worth observing, that more than once the martin has 
been noticed by rnc in company with the swallow in autumn, at 
places remote from its breeding-hauntJ. When with Mr. Wm. Sin- 
clairc at the Falls, on the Cth of September 1 832, immense numbers 
of both species were seen in compaii}', and flying so close to the 
ground as occasionally to stop for a moment, and apparently take 
their food from the very grass. The)' also alighted in multitudes on 
the fruit-trees in the garden, and iiotwithstamling their decided })rc- 
dilection for perching on dead branches, they on this occasion chose 
especially for tliat purpose two large cherry-trees in full foliage. 
Amongst these birds appeared a solitary sand martin, a species which, 
as well as the martin, was never before seen about the place, and 
near to wliieh neither sj)i‘cics lias any nestling-jilaci?. From obser- 
ving the swallow and the martin thus congregated for some time ]>re- 
vioiis to migration, T have little doubt, great as is the disjiarity in 
their powers of flight, tliat tliey often leave this country together ; 
indeed both speeies have been observed to alight in comjniny on 
^'essels very far out at s<'a^\ 

Kespeeting the sejiarate migration of the martin, it may be men- 
tioned, that on the 24th of Sc])teml)er 1834, when about Toome 
bridge, I observed about a hundred of these liirds congregjited, uo 
other spvicies of LltrumU* being in llu* vicinity ; nnd on thi‘ c*iglith of 
(Jetober, when riding near Helfast, a very strong sonlh-wc^t wind 
jirevailing, about twenty martins in a loose flock flow across the road, 
and jiroceeded for some timti against the wind, at not more than 
from fifteen lo twenty j^ards’ distance from the ground, 'riiey, pro- 
bably from feeling tin; wind too strong against them, at length 
wheeled about, rost! very rapidly until they attained a great elevation, 
and ill the act of still mouiiliiiir higher di.«aj)jn‘are(l from rny sight, 
all this time having llie wind with tliein. Tliese birds were believed 
to be migrating. hV.eling the elFects of a iiowerful (‘ontrary wind, 
they ma}', as some persons believe the Hirufidutrs generally lo do, 
havi* ascended thus high in search of a more favourable, current. On 
tins uee.ision, however, tJiey may not have been successful, as tlie. 
cdouds (which were moderately high) were borne onwards in the same 
direetioii as the wind whieli swept the earth. 

The martin is geueir.illy stated to remain to a later period in En- 
gland than the swallow, but I do not reeollcet any year in which the 
swallow was not the last of its genus to depart from the north of 
Ireland. 

In the sjn ing and summer of 1841 I observed the Inrusc martin as 
follows ; — When sailing from Malta to the Morea, and about fifty 
miles from Cai)e Passaro (the nearest land ) , on the 23rd of Ajiril, one 
of these birds Hew into the cabin, and dieil soon afterwards ; it bail 
not met Avith any molestation on board. No more were seen until 
the morning of the 27th, when, nearly one liundred miles west of the 
Morea. a few ap]>earcd, and remained llirongh the early jiart of the 
day, eonliiiiiig their flight lo the lee sidi' of the ship : in the afternoon 


* ('. L. IJunaparlc in /ool. Jninii , and lUnxIi.on in Mag, Nat. fli. l. 
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still more were seen hawking about in com])aiiy with Hir. nisfica; 
as Hies were numerous, they jirobably obtained plenty of food : at 
four o’clock ]).m. all were gotic. On the 3()th of April this sj)ecies 
was just commencing nest-lvxilding against the houses in tlie town 
of Navarino ; in May I remarked it to be common about Smyrna ; in 
June at Patras, wdiere it was as usual buihling against the houses in 
the town ; at Trieste in the same month it was numerous, as it like- 
wise was in July about Venice, Verona, and Milan — in the last city 
having fine nestling-places about the magnificent Arch of Peace, 
where its “cradle” was supported on the sculj)tured leaves adorn- 
ing the ceiling of the gateway. This notice, compared with that of 
tlie swallow, as seen during the saine tour, shows that, as in our 
own northern climate, tlie Ji. inistica is much more generally dis- 
tributed than tlie 77. vrhica. 

Ulic most comi)lete history of this species, as obsciwed in the 
British Islands, apjit'.ars in the third volume of Macgillivray’s ‘ British 
Birds,* where the antlior and his contributors, Mr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Weir, each and all treat very fully of it from personal observation, 
the two hitter gentlemen having watched its progress of nest-building, 
frequency of feeding young, &e., with tlie most praiseworthy and 
oxtraordinar^' patience. 

Sand Martin, llinmdo riparia, Linn, As the swallow 
is much more ahundant than the house martin in Ireland, so 
again is that spe<*ic‘s considerably more numerous than the. 
sand martin : — the last is everywhere a local s])ceics. It re- 
sorts to suitable places in all rpiartcrs of tlie island. 

'(’'lie sand martin arrives thi; earliest of the I / trundhnda'" in the north 
of Ireland, ajipcaring occasionally at the latter end of the month of 
March. In 1 S'JcS stweral were seen in a mountainous situation near 
Belfast by Mr. Wm: Sinclaire and luysi'lf, on the of that month, 
and wlicii pointed out to the respectable farmer at whose [Jace they 
ap])cared, he assured us they had been seen there several days before 
that time. 

The observation of the eloquent Wilson (Amer. Omit.), that the 
sand martin “ appears to be the most sociable with its kind and the 
least intimate with man of all our swallows,” has been ohjeeted to 
as erroneous*, but my observation leads me to consider it as critically 
correct. AlUiough the. sand martin never tenants the swift’s favourite 
abode, the tower or the steeple, attaches not its nest to our dwellings 
like the martin, nor with the swallow claims the roof of our out- 
houses for its juotectioii, yet it is in a considerable degree benefited 
by the operations of man. The excavations in the sand-pit are, 
when cari'icd to such an extent as to form a high perpendicular front, 
the iiiejuis of affording to this bird a ])lace to rear its young in com- 
liarative security, and it appears to me that such banks are selected, 
whether adjacent to or remote from houses, solely from their adapt- 
ation to it.s purjioses, and not because it either seeks or “ shuns 
* human neighbourliood.” Tlie species is as partial to the prccipitou-s 

* lloiuiie, III hi.> rditioM of Montn^u’s Oni. Diul. p. 
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h:iiiks which in the very wildest localities rise in picturesque beauty 
above the river or the lake, as to the stratum of sand which overlies 
the quarry, or to the siiiid-j/it, where# the res])cctive operations of 
quarry injr for stone or excavating for sand arc daily in progress. 

'i\) the hanks of a spacious sand-pit close to tlie old AJalone road, 
and within a mile of Jlelfast, a colony of these birds annually rej)air. 
Here, in conse([ueiice of the sand beiiic^ in threat demand for buildinji;' 
j)urj)oses, they have the labour of makiiii^ entirely new excavations 
for tlieir nests at least once, and occasionally twice, in the season. 
So great is the demand for this sand, that altlioiigh the excavation 
made l)y the bird will, when the bank is soft, sometimes extinul live 
feet inward, I have known the bank colonized bj' it to he reijuired 
for use before the first brood had esca])ed ; and in such ease, the 
labour of forming a second bum>w in tlie same season was com- 
menced. 

On the 20th of April 1 S.‘12, an observant friend informed me, that, 
of the sand martins’ excavations in this place, thirty-two were then 
niiide, and that about three days afterwards two more apj)eared ; 
be also observed the birds i*mj»loye(l in carrying bay and feathers 
into tliem \N’ben visiting this place t)n the I Stb bk ptembi r t>f tJu^ 
same }ear, 1 re(dvoned seventy of tlie perforations: of this species. 

May 18, 18013.— “On the south side of the Malone sand-pit, the 
sand martins have, since their arrival this season, excavated above 
eighty holes towanls the toj) of the bank'*', some of them not more 
than two inelies apart, although tlien* is an ahmidancc t)f room ; so 
much indeed that the colony clocs not oceuj^y more than one-fiftieth 
jiart of the bank suitable for their nests. 

May 27, 1830. — No excavations have been made hero by tlie sand 
martin since the 18th hist, j 

Of the jilaces arountl Belfast resorted to by this sjieeies, are two, 
differing much in character; the one a portion of the hank of the 

* In this locality, where the birds have a choice of hanks from tliirty to 
loity leel in lieiglit, and tlie sand is of a similar n.ihirt* tliron;;lioiit, tliev 
always select sitiialioiis where they are most out of tlu> reach of cneniics of all 
kinds; so that it cannot here he said that “they exercise their ]>roj)ensity 
{ for boring j without vt flection.” — Macgillivray 's IJrlt. liirds, vo!. iii. j). 
Where they have not thus had a choice, I have frequently sei ii tlu*ir hiirrov/s 
ill ])lace, where they were subject to be destroyed. 

f Sand martins wore a full month later than usual in their arrival in the 
north of Ireland in the spring of 180G (when all the spring migrants were 
late), and hut comparatively few made their apjirar.mce even tiieii. 'fhe sand- 
pit above alluded to, and their chief liuunt in the lu ighhourhookl of IJelfasL, 
was entirely deserted by them in the sninmor of that year ; and, from tlie 
j»rogress of the excavation, not a burrow of the jirceeding season remained 
to deiiolo that the species had ever been there. In 1807 I oiniflcd to lo(>k 
after them, lint in 18138 they were in nuinhers hero as usual. On visiting 
the locality on the evening of the ilth of May 1 saw not less than sixty of 
these birds flying about, and so many were giving utterance to their feeble 
note, as toprodiieea ronsiderahle noise. 'Plieir burrows of tliis season were 
scattered over the eniire eastern facade of tlie sand jiit ; and, as usual, all 
placed near lo the lop of the h.ink. At the enlraneo to three of tliosi* lioles 
sparrows were stalioned. 
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river Liigan, elevated not more than six feet above the usual level of 
the water ; the other, a stratum of hard sand only a few feet in 
thickness, overlying the limestone of an extensive quarry, at an ele- 
vation of about 600 feet above the sea ; but at these places a few 
])airs oiil}’^ breed*. 

Where banks suitable to the mining operations of the sand martin 
oiler a secure abode in the vicinity of hougii Neagh, the s]>ecies, as 
may be inferred from its partiality to water, is abundant. The pre- 
cipitous sandy banks rising above this vast lixjiaiise of waters in 
A'lassareenc deer-park, near I^angford hodge, and at Glenav}" river i , 
three localities within the distance of a few miles, are resorted to by 
great numbers. 

'i’hese birds are so widely distributed over Ireland, in .similar situ- 
ations to those described, that it woidd be needlc.ss to i)articularise 
them any further. The mtist exposed locality in which I have no- 
ticed them was about the banks where the river Bush joins the ocean 
near the Giants* (^ausewfiyi. 

When at the Malone sand-pit on the 18tli of Se])tcnibcr 18;{!2, 
no sand martins appeared. Upon iiujuiry I learned that the whole 
colony, excepting a very few birds, had taken their departure about a 
fortnight before that time. When here on the 1st of October 
I was informed that they had departed ten or tweh e days j)revi- 
ously§. In both years, after the great body of tJiese birds had mi- 

* Soj)tcnibcr 1810. — Tlic latter locality has for some years ))ast be('U 
entirely deserted. 

t Where thi& river fulls into l^oiigh Nca^h, Mr. ITymlman, on the Ifith 
of August remarked several hundreds of these ])irds congregate d, and 

that about lifty at a time would alight on the beach of the lake, which is 
there earthy and gravcdly. It was very stoniiy, and the wind blowing upon 
the shore. The birds did not appear to be feeding when on the ground. 
Sir Wni, Jardine witnessed a proceeding, similar in some respects, which 
he relates in the following words: We once observed many hundreds of 

the sand martin resting on the sands of the Solway Inrth, tqwii a space not 
exceeding two acres j a small stream entered the sea, and they seemed 
partly resting and washing, and partly feeding on a small ily that had ap- 
parently come newly to existence, and covered the sands in immense pro- 
fusion.'’ 

J Of the seven burrows of sand martins in the younty of Antrim, noticed 
in this paper, live arc contiguous to water, to which I believe the species to 
be partial, although, tt> use the words of Mr. Macgillivray, they “ lake up 
their abode in situations favourable to mining, whctlier there be water near 
them or not.”, 

§ On a visit to this place on tlie 10th of September IS IO, not a bird was 
to be seen, but less than a mile distant I saw several associated with luaisc 
martins and swallows, of which the latter especially were abundant. The 
burrows of the sand inartin here, this year, are fewer than ever known to 
me, except in 1830, when there iverc none at all. Now there are but a few 
holes at tlie western and at the southern side, about a dozen at each place. 
The repeated injuries these poor birds have suffered here, from the banks 
where they nestled being excavated during their stay, led me to believe that 
they might have changed their (piarlcrs, but in the present season (18 12) 
they are as numerous as over. They were very late in arrival this year, but 
all at once on the 25111 of April the whole colony — about seventy in num- 
ber — appeared. 
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grated, 1 remarked a single individual, in one instance associated 
with the swallow, and in another with the martin and it together ; 
and in both cases remote from their borrows. They Jilighted on 
houses and trees along with their conveners, as well as accompa- 
nied them in flight. In neither year were these sand martins seen 
after the other species were gone, whence it may be presumed that 
they set out with them on their migration. 

Aristotle mentions the sand martin as frecpienting the valleys of 
Grec^ee, and it was wdth much gratification that in tlie first valh^y, 
or rather defile, of the Morea visited by me, I saw*^ several of them. 
This w'as on the :iOth of April, when walking between Navariuo and 
Modon. 

Audubon gives a very full and interesting aeeoinit of this bird as 
an Amcriea.n species. In Macgillivray’s ‘ Ilritisb llirtls’ (vol. iii. ) 
is a very good descrij)tion of it by the author, enriched Ijy valuable 
conlributious from Mr. Weir and Mr, Duiicaii. 

[ 'Fo ho continued.] 


XII, — In/urnmlion rcs/jcr/hif/ Snvntific Travellers. 

In a letter to a friend in lielfast, dated Syra, »Jiine * 11 , 1842, Mr. 
horbes says : — 

“ This is tlie first opportunity I liave bad of writing t(» you, or 
any one else, since, the end of February. After the Beacon left 
Xaiithus, Spvatt, Daniell, and I, struck into the interior, and wan- 
dered about Lycifi in all directions until tlie first -week in dune. 
During sdl that time avc had no communication with I'niroj^e, and 
heard no iicw .s of any kind — were e.ven coni])letely shut out of the 

w’orld ; but our tour was so intensely interesting, that we did not 

miss. it. livery day we tlisc overed llu‘. ruins of eitie.s which Jiiue 
long been lost, and the geological and bcUaiiical features of tlie 
country w'cre of the Jiighest interest Daniell lias written a letter 
to the ‘ Athemeiini,’ giving a notice of our antiijuariaii discoveries, 
so that 1 need in)t iletail them here'*'. 

“ On arriving at llhodes, after being as nearly lost as near could 
he. cro: dug the sea in a little Turkish caupie, 1 found a parcel of let- 
ters * *'■ After Availing seven days at llhocles we look our passage 
in a cai(pie for Syra. Tlie second day 1 was seized Avitli fever, and 
for eight days lay in a dreadful state in the hold of the taifjue. A\ itli- 
out medicine or advice. At last a proAddeiitial wind hhnv us to Syra, 
where finding the Jsabulla accidentally in tlie jiort vve made appli- 
cation through the consul to put her in quarantine, and go to l*aros. 
This Avas at first refused, but afterAvards granted, and my life aa'ks 
saved, for if 1 had remained two days longer in the caique I should 

* This appeared in a late number of the * Atlieiiii'imi as in tlnit of.Aiig, (i, 
did a notice of tin; winter ti>iir of Mr. Forlns and Mr. Uoskin, cMniiiiiuni- 
cated by the latter gentleman to the Geographical Society. 
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Jis.snrcdly hsivc died. I am now recoveriiij^ under Harvey’s cliargc*. 
but must rest in 3 ’self for a month to come on l>oaid tlie Jieaeon.” 

In another letter, datet? H.M.S. Beacon, Paros, July IS, 1.SP2, 
iVIr. J<’orl)es mention.^ his Joeing; then quite recovered from fever, 
though not very strong. 


BIBLIOC4RAPHICAL NOTIClhS. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Royal Voniwalt Polytechnic Society. 

Amongst other valuable matter the imesent report contains an es- 
say on the Zoophytes of the coast of ( Unmwall, b}' Alr.C’oucii, for which 
the first silver medal of the Society wa.s adjudged. ^\"e noticed among 
other rare and local species there enumerated, the following : St-rtn- 
laria Rllisii, S. nirjra and S. piniiata, Plumvlnria pennatula, I*. Patha- 
rina and 7^. wyriophyllam, Caryophyllia Sniithii, Actinia bcllis, Val^ 
rtcerin uvn. llippolhoa lanceolata ^ Cellepora Skenei, C. Ifceis and IjCpra- 
Ha trispinosa. Lepralia hyalina is placed amongst the TiibuHporidfey 
whereas there can bt^ no (piestion of its really belonging to the genus 
Lepralia of Johnston, as jwoved by tlu* presence (»f oj)crcula. upon 
some of the C(;lls. In mhlition to many' rare spcvdes, wvj find also dc- 
scrij^tioiis of some now ones, the characters of which we here subjoin. 

Trailing Coral . — Tvlmiipora trahvns. 

Spec. Char, “ J\djq)idom calcareous, creeping, adherent through- 
out, irregularly and sj^ariugl)' hranclu*d, narrow, with one or two 
rows t)f tubes projecting from the upj>er .surlm*e. 

fluh. “ On sUiiies and shells from d<‘e]) water, not uneominon : 
Polperro. 

“ The polyj)idom varies from a quarter to one inch in length, hut 
is very narrow aiul slender. The tubes are eommuuly single, but 
sometimes are in pairs and project cojisiderably' ; soiiietiuit!s in a 
straight and sometimes in a waved manner. When the tidjcs are hi 
jiairs they arc always cdose together, but each pair arc ilistaiit from 
each other in the Iciigtbways of the jiolyphlom. 1 am unrdile to re- 
fer this to any described s])ecies.” 

Tu b n li par a dejltwa . 

Spec. Char. “ Polypidom erect, cylindrical with waved tubes pro- 
jecting from all jiarts. 

1 1 ah. “On shells from deep water, common : Pol])erro, Mevagissey 
Bay, and off the Headman Pt.int. 

“ This spCcies is very’^ common ; it varies in height from one quarter 
to half an inch; it is calcareous, white, eyliudrieal, with sometimes 
an enlarged glolnilar head, '[’he tubes arise from all parts of the 
polypidom, and greatly projex-t in a waved form ; they^ are shorter 
above than below, and tlieir apertures are even and unarmed, 'i’he 
base is slightly' spreading, and of a darker colour than the upper 
portion-s. I have been unable to identify this with any described 
species.” 

Tabu tipnra F any i a . 

Spec Char. “ Polyj)idom |'•edunculated, the upja r ])ortinn cxjnnided 
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into a flat, round surface; tubes projectiii*^ from the upper part of 
the circumference ; centre nc irly plane.*’ 

Tiihifliporri pcnirilldfe } Turton's Inn. p'ol, iv. p. Glo. 

Hah, On shells and stones, and shells from deep water; com- 
mon from tlie F.ddysLOue Inefhthouse tt>T;he Deadman Point. 

“ It is calcareous and about a quarter of an inch in licight ; the 
ujiper ])ortiou is expanded into a flat head, having on its superior 
surface one or two rows of ]>rojeeting tubes round the eircuiuferonce ; 
tlie centre is either plain t>r marked with a. few irregular cells. The 
<-ells are distant from each other, with slightly ohlicpie uuariued aper- 
tures. 'I'he umler surface of the head i.s furrowed without cells, and 
slojicd inti> the footstalk.*' 

Flnafru rrachii, 

S/m\ Char. “ Eneru-^ting ; cells radiating; a])ertures oval, un- 
armed, with two punc'tures at eaeli extremity. 

Hal). “On dead musch; and oysler sheil.-i, in the I'^iwey jliver. 
<»fl’ ihe J)eadinan Point: eornimni. 

“ I’hierusling, ineiubrano-ealeareous ; cells ovoid, havijig their 
longest diameter in the axis of growth ; at each extremity lwt> ini- 
nui.e apertures; apertures even and unarnved. The cells, whiidi have 
a radiating distrihutkiu, ap]>ear somewhat eoni'used from their radia- 
ting from so many points and intermingling with each other. 

“ This s[)ec:ies was first found by hlr. Peach of Oowan in tlie 
f’ow'oy Uiver ; since that time, in company witli him, i have found it 
ahumbntl)' encrusting nlmo.st every etdl dredged up from Mixtow to 
the Tiumth of the river. I have since found it in deej> waiter xvi'St of 
the Eddyst<ine and nine leagues south of the Deadmau. Not being 
able to refer this to anj' deserihed s])<'eies, and having submitted it 
Xu a gciitlenian well versed in the subject, who has pronounced it 
new, I beg to give it the name of Il.-s <li.'^eoverer.” 

From an examination of Mr. (huieh’s paper it is evident, as might 
have been looked for from the rocky nature of tlu' coast, that the 
ealeareons speei(‘s of zoophytes are particularly abundant on thi* 
C’orni,<h shore. 


PIU)( EEl)Ii\GS OF LEARNEO SOCIETIES. 

HOY At. ACADKMV OF SClJiNCKS OF 

March .‘5, 1S42. — M. Midler read a notice on some Pathologico- 
Anatomical Observathms on Parasitical Forms made during a jouniey 
in Sweden in company with M. Retzius. 

When oecujiied last August in Rohnslan in dissecting different sea 
animals, MM. Miiller and Retzius had oecasion to examine a dorse 
{Hadtts Callarias) w’ith a lean tail, which, according to the statement of 
the fi.shermen, vva.s not eatable on account of .sicknes.s. Tin; scat of the 
disease was the natatory bladder, iii which w'a.s found a eoii.siderabJe 
quantity of a yellowish .•smeary matter without smell. Seen under 
the microscope it appearetl of a very peculiar nature, coiitaining 

* Prom iV.o * Borichlc der Akademie dor WisiMMisoluifton zu Beilin.' 
ConimimiranMl hv W. Praiieii. 
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small bodies of from 0,00058— 0,00068" in length, which rescniLlc in 
form the ribless Namcula, or Agiirdh*s Frustviin coffecrformis. 'Diey 
consisted of tw’^o plates {Sc ((ale hen) united in the centre by a granu- 
lar substance. The bodies are at the commencement undivided, they 
afterwards split lengthwise,^ and are only held tt)gethcr by the gra - 
nular substance ; at last they apjiear to separate coin])lotely. 'iiioy 
art.' ft)rmcd in cells, in which several were found together. J^'nnn 
this and from the want of silica in the plates, they are perfectly di- 
stinct from the Nnvicuhe and similar infusoria : they appear to l)e- 
long, together with the Psorosperinia of fishes, to a peculiar section 
of jiarasitical, vegetative organic forms of specific structure. 

The authors have also institutetl some intpiiry into the clevel- 
opment of fungi in the lungs and air-cells of birds. It is not 
the mould in the lungs of birds just dead, described by Alc'ssrs. 
C. Mayer, dager, Heusingcr, 'I'hcile, and still more recently by M. 
Desloiigehiimps, but flat fungous bodies of a firm and uiiconiiiionly 
tough substance. M. J.)t‘slongcluuiij)s evidciilly had them before 
him, they formed tlie substratum of the mould filaments, which 
were developiid in tlie lungs and air-cells of a. diseased asthma- 
tieal eitler duck ; but he is mistaken Avith regard to the priiieij)al 
thing, as he considers this disease as an albuminous exudation. Tin* 
fungoid bodies have been observed once in Stockholm and once in 
Berlin under quite similar eircuinstances. '^i’be first case was that of 
a Stryx nyrtvn from Ijapland, which lived a part of the winter in 
Stockliohn, but became sick and sliort-breathed, and then died. It 
W’^as disse(?ted by M. Retzius. The jireparation has lieeu ])rc:servcd 
a long* time in the Auatomiital Museum at Stockholm. The lungs 
and air-(;ells are. everywhere covered with fungoid, flat, circular, 
whitish yellow bodies, which have cHincentrie rings on tlie surface, 
are in general somewhat liollowed out in the centre, and sometimes 
j)rovided with eu])-.shaj}ed corpuscles on the surface, of A*ery t-mall 
size, measuring from one to two lines and more in diameter, 'i’l^ey 
have a firm hold, hut may be removed without injury to the mucous 
membrane. Several adjacent ones also join, and then have the outer 
rings in common. At two places the air-cells were thickly eoverccl 
with confluent bodies from 1 to line in depth, so that tlieri' was 
a continuous, firm, and almost cartilaginous layer. The second case 
observed in Ijerlin was that of an old marsh barrier, Valeo rafus^ wliicli, 
after having been shot in this neiglibourliood two years before, had 
been brought to the Zoological Museum. A student, M, Dubois, 
found several white, cup-shaped, flat bodies in the air-cells, and 
brought a ])iece of the ventral part of the trunk with tlie kidneys, 
which W'ere lined with some of them, to the dissecting-room, asking 
what they could be. At. Alfdlcr could not perceive any structure 
in them. In Stockholm, last autumn, there was again an opportu- 
nity of inquiring into the structure, hut it was not attended with 
success. The firm tough mass aiqiearcd under the microscope as if 
coagulated. AI. Retzius since pre.sentcd a half of the preparation to 
the Berlin Aluseum, wdiicli afforded AI. Mlillcr the opportunity of de- 
voting a longer time to the microscopic investigation of these enig- 
matical bodies. They certainly jjossess some structure, but it is 
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not everywhere perceptible ; in many places, where fortunate sec- 
tions were made, ])erfectly transparent and very minute ramified fila- 
ments in an amorphous substance were evident, of a nature so clearly 
vegetable, that they need but be seen to be convinced of sucli being 
the ease. MM. Link and Klotzsch at once pronounced them to be 
vegetable. Still more doubtful are other less regular and thicker 
filaments, which are here and there ramified, and are characterized by 
their infiated margins ; they are also somctiine.s .separated into single 
ball-shaped bodies. The vegetable nature the disease is therefore 
not to be doubted. The mould filaments existing in two places on 
the conrtm'nl di.‘<casc, which arc nowhere else to be louiiiL on the 
liard surface, arc evidently .sometliing secondary, as so often liapp(Mis 
with regard to fungi. I'lic mould filaments liave no resemblance 
with the filaments in tlui interior of the di.-easc, are thicker, and evi- 
dently articulated, v/hich M. Desloiigclmmjis overlooked ; in some 
spots, capitate asci may be seen, whose elavate ends are covered all 
round with green s])ores ; they are also fouml bc-Lween the lilaments. 
This Jiumld is evidently an Asprryillns, 

Organs of Iructifieation wen! not perceived in the fungoid bodies ; 
the latter therefore reiniiul us of the eiiigiuatienl i^r/rrolia • dii’ect ob- 
servations on the latter, namely, Sr/rrofiutn atnnen, ami vuitipluntthmi^ 
showed however no agrc^emciit. Ducrtfoniyrrs sfilldlna showed still 
less I’csemblaiice in the structure. 

[Tlic paper of M. !)eslongchaui])s abewe alluded to apj>earod at 
{). 2’2*). vol, viii. of this journal, and we tlien called the attention t>f 
our readers to the observations made by Mr. Owen in 18^*2, in liis 
Notes on the anatomy of the Flamingo. In a .-uljsecpicut number 
(."ifi. p. l;31) Mr. Varrcdl eommuiiicated a notice of the observations 
t)f t’ol. .Montagu ou the same subject, wliicli were publisiied so (larly 
as LSI 3. All these observers seem to have overlooked the fungoid 
bodies on which tlu* mould is dovcloi)ed. — JCn. Ann.] 

■March 10. — M. Kxnith read the first part of a treatise O/t the na- 
tural y roup ///.c Jaliacea' taken hi its whlest .w/sc, in Avliieli his aim 
was to ]>rovc, that if the Liliarcte, Asphoitaleoi and Arparaycev of Jus- 
sieu are considered a.s nuire divisions of a larger family, there is no 
reason to retain the Melanthat'cre and Smilacea' a.s ilistiiict familic.s. 
With this intention the* author first reviewed the.se five groui)s, and 
defined heir limits more accurately. The following are the rc.sults 
of the observations communicated. 

The Mclanthareoi, which arc characterized by the anthvrcv extrorsa-y 
divided pistil, and the cai)sular fruit, po.'^sess anatrojjous ovules. Whth 
the exception of Colchicnm and Jiulbocodium ^ in wliicli they are lie- 
mianatropous, their embryo is very small, and lies hid in the albu- 
men directly above the umbilicus ; in Volchinirriy Sa'ometra, and Or- 
nithoy loss urn ^ on the contrary, it is situated about a third of the peri- 
phery from the umbilicus. This family is divi.sihle, according to the 
different nature of the anthers, stigmata, and fruit, into five groups, 
the ColchicetSt {Colr/iicum, Bulbocodinm, Merrndera, Monovaryum, and 
IVeldenia and Lvucocrinum as doubtful), Metanthvoi (^Atulrocymbiumy 
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RrytJirosl ictus, Mclavlhimtu AnyuiUoriu, Wnrmbia, Hfcomctra n.ii<l 
liurcharttia), TojivhUctc {Tojic/dia and ? Plrcfi), \\\c llfdtmuc (^Ih loinas, 
Clutmoilirium , Xerop/iy/luni^ and the i^crntrca' (^Aniiant/tium , Schtrito- 
raulon, Astiyrtca, Vevutrum, Zijyadauis, StcnnnthUnn and AnttvUa, a 
new fj^enus formed of Zyyaactius glaucus and Mclanthlntn sihirictnu) . 
'i’he t'vularitc of J)r. A. Gray arc distinguished from tlu; Mrhm- 
thdcvtc merely by their colierent pistils, and it would ])crhaps be 
more suitable to consider them as a section. Besides the genera 
mentioned by Dr. A. (rra)', there also belongs to this division Krcy- 
sifjia, Reiclienb. {'J'i'ij)l(tdc7ii(t, Don), JMclftuthium iudiriou, wiiich con- 
stitutes a se])arate genus, Sttuyttopus, ITckoritnu and t^rnsarics, .i?-. 
well as jyrymojihilu m>twitlistaiidiiig the ani/trtwe i/tf)'orscc. But 7V/- 
ryrtis. Wall., is excluded, and aj>|iroaclied to the lAUave<c. 

'rhe luttkci'd' iutrorsic, coherent j)istlls. and the tlaUenetl sec-ds 
which are jn-ovidefl with a winged margin, distinguish the Liliarrtc id 
dussicu from tlu' Melnuthuccfc, to which tlu^y are in tither resjicets 
very nearly allied. Bernhardi’s two divisions are retained, but 
FrUiitui'i(i, on account of its anthers, Avhicli arc fixed internally, i» 
j)hieed m!ar to JAHutn. Orithyia is most nearly related to Tnliptt, 
R/iiffoprtfdtfiu on the contrary to FritUlaric . Alcdco/a has anthers 
like LHunUy and must be considered as belonging to the same family 
notwithstanding the berries. Alrthouiva is but a. doul)tful Liliavea, 
and ai)i)roaclics in many of its eliaraeters to the Meiant.harctc. "l"bc 
formation of the seed is here the same as in Calchivum, and it may 
be mentioned that CrjxTtner has figured and described tlie embryo 
of Methonicu <piite incorrectly. 'J’ho set ds have an acrid taste. 

Tlie > \splivdelccc of .Jiis.sicu are very similar to bis LUiocctc, but may 
easily ])e known from the black testa. iMr. Brown unites with them 
tlK)se genera of Jussieu’s Asparaycic wliieli have a testff rftrn crust a - 
ecu, and raises the rest by the name of Smifurcu: ta a separate family, 
on account of tlie thin membranaceous: nature of this organ. M. 
Knntb, on the contrary, thinks that ihe former, wliicb shtaild keep 
the name of Aspdi'ugocc, ouglit to be j)Iaci'd ccpial witli the Smilacetc 
ill a natural arrangement. In the Asphodel etc three sections have been 
formed, the llyariuthoa’, Allivcc and ^lulhcriceoi. 7’he latter have 
tufted roots ; both the former, on the contnny, are bulbous. Tlie 
nyucinlhcui flower in clusters, the AUicce are umhollatcd. To the fir.st, 
besides the genera enumerated by M. Endliebcr, Ledebouria, the In- 
dian representative of Scilluy belongs, and Cadauthvs, WilkL, whieh 
dillers from Larhc?falia hy the spur-shaped ])rolongatioii of the calj'x. 

In most of the Ilyttciuthctc the sejials arc one-ricrved, and only 
CymioU'is, Ortiithogalinn, Myogafum, Albuca and Uropelahnn arc pro- 
vided with tliree or more nerves. Bellevulia is enriched with new 
species, and Agi'uplus again united to Scil/a, In reference to the last 
genus, M. Kunth calls attention to the great difference in the number 
of ovules in the individual sjiccics, and also makes the generic cha- 
racter of Drimia to dejiend oii the loculi of the ovarium, containing 
at all times only" two ascending ovules near each other. 

'riie AUieat include, besides Allium^ the genera JTespa'oscoi'diinn y 
Trit(‘/(jay th'odid'Uy CailiproUy TrislagmUy Lcucocoryucy Alilla and Bes- 
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sera, ciiid form, according to AI. Eiidliclier, tlie greater part of bis 
Agnpatilhcw., wliiisl Allium is emiiiieratecl amongst the llyarhtthcw. 
IVrhaps 'rtilhayhin likewise belongs Jiere. In l^cssera, Tritrlrjti 
and Calllpnxi^ the sepals liave tliree irerves on the bark, whilst in 
all other AUircc. they appear to have one* nerve. 'I'lie trne AHiicc have 
two upriglit e/.iinp\ l<»troj)ons ovules tixed near to each other at the- 
base of tlie loe.uln.' ; in Allium I'ivtorinlc, on the contrary, tlu?y are 
isolateil. A . J'rayrtr/ts, cnosuiium , striatum, striafi^llum ‘.vwiX runitilrusa 
possess fonr to twelve two-i't)wed hemianatrojxms ovnies, and form 
a distniet genus, which ]»eiha])s croiiicides with / li'sjjrrosr.trilium, 

"I’Ik; ,lut hrrit'ctc have a true stern, a elustered or pani(‘led inilores- 
ct'tiee, Mini ii!iiii( rou< luort' or less tuberose tbickcaietl ratlienlar iibri's. 
1’in^mrras, Asphtulrlus, Aspltodrliur and J>ul/>i/a\ again form in flu'-'V 
a. sin ill sepaiafce gronj), ehar.iet«‘ri/e<l by the position of the ovnies. 
These are fivun tw^» to six in uunibta', havlnji; tlie apertari' turned 
downwards, and growui to tlie inner angle of the loculus, almost the 
wliole of their leiigtli, and more or less >urr-oundid with a ll- shy 
arilloid ])rotniKra?na‘. 'riie s(‘]>ak- ajjjn-ar oin'-niU'ved. 'I’l) the.-e ge- 
lu ra, i\ U'phf.Jia., A/oi' und -ju i.,iu f»a very naturally. Jn 

the two fir- r, and iirohahly also iu lire ariiloicl ha -e 

of the ovulv's forms a loose membrane at a later }>erio(l, which rpnle 
envelopes the ‘-eed, ^5]n^•a(i< in the form of win;vsto tin* margin'., and 
has he-eii falst'lv con'^nlendi as the testa. Ai'eoriline.ly tin- Alaiiitra’ 
of Ihnlliehor must full t<.> the ground, as of tin? two geinra Smtsveivra 
ami )'urra, still reckoned amongst tln'in. the* tiivt is <!ist ingnislu^d from 
Dranrua merely liy solitary ovuU s, and belongs to the . /sy»nrar/rve ; 
liu' second, on the other hand, comes nearm* to the /jiliarf ic. thaur^ 
rocallis, Vzitrkia, Phalauaium, and all tlm rtanaining genera, whieli 
are eonsidtovd by AI. hhullirdier as l>elonglhg ft) his . //////cr/ccrt'. havr* 
collet. ti\’ely anatro])ons ovules, and tlio st-jjal.s aie furiiishcd with 
three or more nervt's, 

'i’o tin' Vaitauf hrri‘(C, which on aee.junt of the Orttriant srmi-iuj\‘ntm , 
tran hanlly deserve to form a separate seetiim «)f the Au/ltr, irrrr, 
hesales 'Arphyra, i'ouaulhrru, ('uutiur/ia and l\fsi//fra, iUjinadla ali-o 
hi'ioMiVs ; hat ICflh’((inlia must hi* riMtioved and ]daet d iieai lo l^lta- 
lanniitut. 'I'lie hitter likewise- ap})lies to . Stttrri lt/ra Inov- 
e\ er does not belong here, hut to hhidlieher’'^ A phjllatil la-n:. 

>1 li' nose’ocif' Ai. sot'i r/rv. 

.-.S 

At a meeting of the Alieroseopira! Sotaety held .July -dtii, i ll:?, 
J. S. liowerhanh, Ks(p, in tin' (hiair, a jiajK-r was i\'ad iTy Air. J<'!ni 
(^uekett, “ t)ii the [n'eniiar arrangc-uent of the 1 Jlotal-w-stls in tlie 
Air-hlailder of h'ishes, ninl oe. the e\ idenee they afford of the trne 
lunetion ot licit ea'gaii.” 'I’lu' author, after aihullagto tlnvt' julnei- 
j)al nnuliiications (/I the. r.ir-hiadtU r in fi.-.hes geiieially. wenttai to 
describe tliat of tin* Cvid-li.'.h, which he stated to he a thick luaseuiar 
hag without any opening cxteniaHy. and pixo ideil on its veiitral 
asjieet with a. highly vascular body, which lias been snjiix.sed toper- 
form the office of secreting the air contained in the bladder: the 
author ilesirrilied the minute arrangement, of the \essels iu this so- 
ylini. ly Map, A". IJi.sl, ]^ol.\, E 
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called gland, the caj)illary sys?tcin of which was composed <jf a great 
number of parallel vessels aggregated together in bundles, and form- 
ing loojjs on the free surface of the gland, and in the other i)art. of 
tfio bladder the arrangemei-t was also remarkable for the ]airaUel 
manner in which the vessels were disposed ; in this iish three, but 
in others as many as six, vessels ran parallel to (‘aeh other. The fact 
of the air-bladder being subservient to tbe function of re'-j)i ratio’ i 
was supported to a certain extent by the distribution found in lh< 
anterior eumpartment of the air-bladtler of the eel; in this fish the 
vascular net- work fipproaehcd more no'urly that of the cellular lungs 
of the? Ilatracdiia than any other class of vessels. 'I'lie author eoi'- 
eluded by stating that the ))robable use of the gland in the closed 
air-bladders might be, not that of secreting ai»-, Imt of lcec]Hng in a 
])ure state the air already there, as those tish provided with a ghuid 
generally live in d<‘ep water, and from having; no outlet to the l)lad- 
di'r an^ unable to change tin* contents .-honlil tln-y liave become im 
pure, 'i’lie paper was accomjniuied with injected spi*c*iiuens and with 
diagrams iif most im])ortant parts alhuh d to by the author. 

KN TOMOLOOICA I. SOCl K/I’Y. 

November 1, ISdl {coiit’niuvd). — \V. W. Saunders, Rsep, K.Ij.S.. 

President, in the Chair. 

nescriptions of the Australian species of Lamellif*<tru Beetles, he- 
longina- to the family of the Sacred Beetles. By d. (). Westwood 

Aft IT noticing the CircoUlam liemiapluvrivum , Ijutr., ((fueriti, Icon* 
B. An. ins., pL '_?1. f. d. — C'oprorctfs h. Koieh., Ann, Six*. Rid. hnuiee. 
184li, pi. o. tig;. 2.), tin- AiiUtrlutn a ur'uuil v m , Bt ii-h., 

Holfttnilia'., liijporte. Hist. Nat. Ins. (’ol. 2. pi. 4. iig. 4.), he de.'Crihe.'- 
the genus T< ssara./mt, Ihipe, in detail, giAiig ( haracters c)f tlie typt. 
At. ilofhtnditc, ami ol tlie iw'o followuug new species : — 

'I’es.sarotloii angulatus, W. T. suhondis rnsffUifu»s, rapih' 

c/ prof jKf rare nuf'f pit /irtnf is, rhjpen in. m<‘iiio ikntihas ituubn^ f.>- 
ni' is, liifvrihus ante oru/os rn/dt- anyufatis, Lihiis pos/icis ad api ■ 
cfiji appcndicnlaiis. Long. eorp. lin. .‘h— 4l;dn New' Holland. 
Swan lliver Mus. Hope. 

ressarodon piceus (Hope AISS.). 7\ parvus sahavnJis castannis. 
capita vt prothoravr rude piuiciatis, rapitis anyu/is ante oaa/us ro- 
tan.da.tis, tihiis posiicis siniplicibas. Long. eorp. lin. 2L. — Hal). 
I’ort h>.sirigtou. New Holland. Mus. Hope. 

Oeseriptions are then given of the two follow ing iiew' genera 

Cki’m m.o uk.sjm its, W. V/t/pras in medio 1 -dent alas, demihits inter- 
inrdiis rafd'e c/onyafis. iktfpi /abiafes, articalo 'Ido tnniido, ovato, 
>\t.io minato. f*rot/i.ora.r tniiynns, H-anynfaris, elytra suheordata . 
Jk’dcs valde elonyuti. Tarsi aatie.i distineti, breves. Tibia- inter- 
media' biealrarat a\ postirte \-valearala- . 

Cei)hal. armiger, W. Aiyer, capUe nitido, pune.tato, pronolo sub- 
ujiaeo, ehjtris opaeis sitbsalenfis infra niaryineni iateraleni acati 
rarinatis. Long. eorp. lin. .“i. — 1 lab. New Holland. Alu.s, Soe. 
Kni Loud., iSc. 
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'rKMNorLKCTiioN, W. Corpus breve subrotundatum nitidnm. Cly- 
pens in lobos duos minutos ohtusos productiis. Palpi labiales, arti- 
cu/o "Jda obroniro, iUio pra ccdenli fiitnidio brrriori. l^rothontjc 
futeribus rotumlatis (p/ t urn clyir'^ siibcontinuis) antiee jmrum 
anyustior. Tarsi antiri luimdi. li hire post ic(V curvatre intrrme- 

diir 2-, postirte l-colraratcc. Uayues sabtiis dvntivalo instruct!, 

rcimi. rotumliirn. T. niyrmn, nitidum, tibiis ant iris obtuse biden- 
tnfis, sinyulo vlytro striis S /enuissim/s, s/rid suturali punrtatd . 
Lont**. corp. liii. . 1 . — llab. Alclvilk* Island. ]\Ius. ri()]n*. 

I )t;scTiptinns of t wn lu'a’ s[K‘ri<.*s of PrrniasiorttrihtSy from Norlln'm 
India. By W. \V. Saundors, Ksq.. F.L.S. 

( ’ri'inaslochnilns ( 'anqibcllii, S. Jit-b/acb, somcirbat (/lossy, an- 
ft'UiKe and trophi sumtnrbat pnu-ous. It tad (‘lonfuite-ipKnlratt", 
sttybtbj etnorfjinatr, tbora.v orbivnlar, tdoscly amt deeply p.nnetured . 
^lvsost!‘rnuni prolunyed, elytra rather brnadt r than i he t httraj', 
idonyatf', deeply pnnet ured and rounded at the apex, le(j'< tony. 
Ijcnu’tb j'J- of an inch. Mus. Sanndors. 

(. 'ri’inast o(*liL'iln> bninnons, S. Head suhtpaidratt', narrotred in. 
f ront i ant < ante blaek , 'Thorax more orbicular, with a (teep im- 
pressed linf‘ thickly and deeply punctured, and dark pitchy brown. 
.^Ifsosternum termlnatiny in a sirony, somewhat curreif hairy spiiic. 
Elytra rather broader than the thorax, clonyatc ; ajtr.r anyutar, 
sliyhtly punctured, dark brttwn ,* Ay/.v Inny, piti hy brown. 
of an inch. Mu-^. Saujnh rs, 

[1 lic’.so two .s}}cci('J5 ojtcr into Burnici^lcr’s ncwfii'ims, (.Urnochilus, 
nil the sjaanes of which hitherto described arc iiativt's of Soutiierii 
Afri(M.--J. O. W.J 

In alhnioii to Air. JIojjc’s ob^^ervations on the liabius of the Au- 
•‘iralian Coleoptera, Mr. Iklw’ard i toubleday nienticHK'd that he liatl 
i)h'^t'rv<.'d w ith liivat surprise, when in North America, that several 
tribes of insists rij)])iarcd to po>sehs habits (pnte at variance with 
lliost? ot the hiUnipcaii sjK'cic'^ of t lie saiiu^ fxronps, t ps (for ex.jrnjdc) 
being coprojiliagcjii'^, and Out hophayus fountl under carrion. 

!)e(:crnl)er tith. — NV. \V. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S. , rre.sident, in the 

(■liair. 

Air. S. SieMMi> e\liM>ited British specimens of jSo/aris t^erpi, a 
< 'iirciiliur deons insect new to tlie. British Fauna, which lie lunl oh- 
iaiiied from bnllruslu.'s at 1 lammcr.^inilh ; also various other insects 
found ill bnllruslies, and a new .siiecies of from iVseham J>ryant, 

Vorkshiiv. 

(’aptain Parry exhibited a small collection of {'’deoptera from Ni?\v 
Zealaml, including a new genus of Luranidw, and many enriou.« 7^a//- 
y ironies, iqion whicJi Mr. I lope made various remarks. 

Air. Westwood exhibited the (.kilcojiterous jJortion of Air. CuIHn’s 
collection of Alcxican insects, and various insect.s from Sierra Leone 
from the. collection of Mr. Raddon. 

Air. J . Gould cxhiliited a large and very beautiful wasji’s nest, form- 
ed bv Vespa holsatU'a in a alazed case, accompanied by a note from 

F 2 
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Mr. Klliott, detailing the manner of its formation ; the case having 
been placed on the top of a steam-boiler, and some [)urti(>ns of the 
comb containing grubs, and p. number of perfect wasps having been 
inlrodueetl into tlic case, unci| an aperture formed at the back for the 
ingress ami egress of the wasps which immediately covered in the 
grubs, ami linished the nest in about live weeks. Mr. Ilopt* stated 
t.iiat he liad noticed tliat wasps are very ]>artial to situations near to 
chimneys. 

A cocoon of very beautiful silk roseinbliug molten gold tbrt'ads 
from the Philijipiiic Islands was juesented hy 11. t iuning, lCst[. 

'I’hc following memoirs were read : — 

|)escnj)tions of two new genera of Cumilionifftc, closely allied to 
Rhynvhitcs. By (». B- Waterhouse, Esq., of which the following 
are the characters : — 

Mi NCRCs, Wat. Ros/rin^i (‘/o/f(/ohnit art opK'nn diinfitt inn. Autvmuv 
eltmgatfe fruavs rcr.'«v/>‘ mrd/rnu rosi ri InserUc, 1 \ -urticuinln;, arli- 
vvlls httsafifuis satiatjunlilms ; oA//.s- vltbiiis rcitiofiii, (‘Invnr.i fuv- 
iiiffnf.ditfs. Vo put tdoiiyatoio , ro,l,i rrrfsso. 'ritonix' suhi'yJiuilrN'US 
hffsi upU'oyuo tniurofus. Ehjiro oblonya, abdomi'ii (ryditia. 

Miiiurus testaceus, Wat. Trs/o< ( u.^t, oat/ls objris rap/tc ihoraruquo 
puiK'ffftis, r/t/tris jn'tfftfud'u puur/oto-s/rlofis. Long. cor]), lin. 
--TIab. diiloc. 

Mutocon, Wat. R)sinnu elougotum od ajdivoni subdilotot urn . 
Antcifiue tenors ad basin roslri insert, c, W-artit'ubdte, artieulis 
ba,^aHhus subreqitalibus, iribus aft ini is c/nnnn subsoUdam forme n- 
tib/fs. (\tpoi latum fWtie oeo!os pauHh efongatum . OeuH loterales 
rotundati prominuti . Thora,r trauseersus^ basi (fpieetpte Irunralis. 
Elytra oblongo-ovata. humeris stthrerfanguHs. 

Mctopoii sutnralis, Wat. M. tes/areas, punetata.^, seeieflo eiyro. 
elytris ad saturam nigrieontihes. Ijong. corp, lin. 1 L- — )Ial>. 
Will Diemen’s Land, 

Dcscii])tions of a ru'w species t)f f*arastasia. Bv J. O. Westwood, 
F.L.S. 

Barastasia rnfo-])ieta, W. ?sigra nitidit fenuissime punctata^ fasrid 
irregulari ad basin singnli vhjtrf ontiei- biramosa, rt postir'r in 
medio laft emargineta, pygidio piveo, oparo. Long. eorj). lin. I 1. 
— Hab. Sylhet, East India. Mus. D. Pany. 

Notice of a hitberto nnob^ervcil character distinguishing thesexi s 
in eertaiu Crfoniidtv, c-oiisisling of a strong sj)ine at the t*xtrcmit.y of 
tlie lower lobe of the maxilbe in the females. By d. O. Westwood, 
F.L.S. (since published in the ' Annals of Natural Fiistory’). 

.hinuary ord,18-112. — W. W. Saunders, Esq., in tlie Lhair. 

The following memoirs were read : 

On Aporocera, a new genu.s of Coleopdern allied to (dylhra, from 
New Holland. l?y W. W. Saunders, J^sq. 

Acohocf.k.v, S- Anteniue. firoA birds of the length of the body, 11- 
joinlcd, the ?n'd. and j’ollowing joints sabtriangular, broad and fat- 
Irued^ the nth being someu'hat the largest and hrondest . Thorax 
gibbous in front, as broad as the elytra. liody eytiudriral. 
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Ap. bicolor, S. Head red-brown ; anicnnw black ; thorax smooth, 
shining, deep reddish-brown, with a transverse furrow, Scutellnm 
and elytra black shining green, detmly and coarsely punctured in 
regular stria\ each elytron with a wejlexed lateral humeral lobe ; 
legs reddish-brown, with the t>ps of the femora and tibue, and the 
t((rsi black. Length j inc-li. — llab. New South Wales. Mus. 
Hope. 

Ap. a])iealis, S. Head red-brown ; anfennw rather shorter and more 
slendi-r than in the preceding , Thorax red-brown, (fs brood as 
the elytra, with a wide transverse furrow . Scutcllum. and elytra 
red-brown , the latter devpU/ and coarsely punctured in regnlar 
strife, with the apex black .* each elytron with a dcflcxcd lateral 
humeral lube. Legs red-brown, with the tips of the femora a ad 
iibite, and the larst black. L(‘ugtl\ j iiieh. — llah. New St>uth 
Wales. Alas. Hope. 

Sdiiu- aeeoiiiit oi lliv‘ natural history of a fossorial hymenoptiaons 
iuseet from Port Lincoln, South Australia. By »H O. Westwood. 
F.L.S. 

'The insert in (piestioii i.s a new .>^]>eeies belonging to the J'ompi- 
lidtc, and a»»parently ti) that divisitm of Tampllas allied to Aporns in 
tlio largo size of llu* <;ollar. 

P. audax, W. P. atet , pabeseeas, protboraee magno, tptadralo, 
(fnfeanis alhis, tioiis tarsis(p/e fu.cro-albiiHs. Long. eorp. lin. r»,\. 

S])eeiniens of this insect in tlie j)n]»a .state (almost fully develoj)cd) 
wort' found in the eell.s, each of which was about fin ineli h)iig and 
half an inch in diameter ; several of tlit'se ct'lls were, attaelicd to- 
gt'ther, and seemed formed of a sueeessitm of short iran.svt'i'sc layers 
of a shining material which had dricil into rounded or elongatc'd 
noduli!s. It apjH'ared evitleiit that these lusts had )H)t hei'ii eiudosed 
in a hurro\i, hut were external, the materials having heen brought 
fj'oiM a t!ist;i.mc ; riot' tliileiing from tilt: habits id* the majority of the 
lamily. In out; of the cells, the remains t»f a very large s];itler, which 
hail eNiilciitly served as tlie food of the enclosed larva, were found. 

Mr, Xewjiort eommiiuicatcd extraets from ifu letters which 
he had received from Mr. Wheekes. of >>un<hvi<“h, delaifiug a serii’s 
ot galvanic c’^periinents wlieri by lie hail obtained speeinu'ns oWiea- 
ras hys/rix (or e/. Crofwii) from miinaal solutions acted u])ou by vol- 
tJi.'c euri ' !]t<,in the ^ame Jiieimer as Air. (.'josse. had olitained the same 
insect. in this case <li‘-tilletl water had heen u.-'Cil, the mini'ral Inul 
])oen iK'ei iously .submitted to a white heat, and the ajiparatus had 
heen iiisnlateil by being jilaeed in riiereury ; notwithsiTuHling which 
}i number of the ,leari laid been producctl. Mr. .1. K. (iray stated 
that Mr. C’liildren had id.so instituted a series of exjieriincnts at the 
British Museum precisely similar to those of Mr. Crosse, without 
ohlaining' a single Aearus. 

February 7tli.- — W. W. Saunders, Ksq., in the (-hair. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited two extremely rare BritLsb NoetuidfC 
from the collect ion of Mr. 'P. Beeves, Jun., of (’ar lisle ; namely, 
.Igrotis cinercff, a beautiful variety, with the ground ci>lour of the 
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fore wings of a more fulvous brown Ime than in Mr. Curtis’s figure, 
the base darker, and the bar across the midtlle of the wing dark 
brown, t v liind wings w'ith.a slight fascia running across them en- 
tirely ; and Grntihiphora drp\ncfn, a species which liad been hitherto 
doubtful as British. 

The following rnernoirs were read ; — 

Descriptions t>f two new (Coleopterous genera allied to Vnjptoccphd- 
his, from New Holland. By W. W. Saunders, J'Csq. 

JVIiTOCKUA, S. yintentuc i- as long again as the body, filiform, 
joint small, ?ird and otli very long, equal, Ath half as long as the 
Ih'd, Kyes rrniforni. Head vcrtiral ; t bora. v snhquadr ate ; body 
subelong a t r , fi a tfened, 

Mitocera viridijicuinis, S. Ht‘od light red-hrown , wUh iho rroivif 
and. antrnnn: blavk. Prothorfnr red-brown . with slightly ru'.scr! 
lateral 'margins, eoarsvly pnnrturcd. Sett frit am and ehfirn dark 
shining btnC’ green, and irregularly panel ured ; apieul margin.' 
red -brown. hng^ black; femora red-brown. ficngth iueli 

— llah. Swan Uiver. AIus. Hope. 

f.)]ei':xoPsis, S. li(}dy short, robust, cylindrical . rlnfeniue short . 

not half the length of the l)oe!y,subrlavat(\ Ijrd, 4th, and ot It joint:' 
stender and long, the remainder short . forming a kind (f Irngfh 
envd el ah. Head cert teat ; (yes renifarm . Thorn. r rou titled in 

J'ronf, very eonce.r. 

1 )ieenoj).'i> liiematodes, S. Shining hrowni.sh-red , deeply anti 
t‘Ofirsc/a panel arett ; vlara of anh .nue hJaek-hrawn ; It gs brownish - 
red, ayet of (ihiw and the tarsi blue!:. I^oiigtli ,‘f^ im li. — I lab. 
New llollii'ul aiul \'aM Dit'iueu’:^ f^aiicl. Mi:;. IlDpeand Wt‘st;- 
wood. 

I leseriy-l ions of some ni*\v Ijimgieorn anil H hynvhophoroas Beetles 
from the IM)ili])j)ine Islaiuls. 1?3’ (r. H. Waterhouse, ICsq. 

J)olii>j)s (Waterh.) gi'oinctrlea, Wat. D. sptrndid't riritii -a nt to: . 
e(f}iile fineis tribes : thorace lineis marginalibas ef supra t ribas 
{unti abhreviatd') nutato ; etyiris tineis duaba.'' i ranscersis mediis ; 
aredqar f ran. '''versa' basati irregn/ari : atterdqae IriarKfutarl ajtieali 
tineis virctnndalis, his tineis albo-squamosis. J40iig. eorj). lin. G~. 

Pael)yrli 5 ’iicluis rufo-punctatus, Wat. /^. niger, brevi.^, eapite 
maentis tribus, thorace macidis diiabus x/iscoidtflibus maeafdqae 
and ad iitramqae marginem idytris gaftis rath- sqattmosis or 
natis. liong. corp. lin. N.j. Nearly allit'd to T. t'cnustus. 

Pachyrliyiichiis eleg ins, Wat. I*, spfendid'e eupn vs, vaidfcvtacutis 
.‘1, thorace "2 dist'oidatihns, antique at! tftramque /narc/inem : eiytris 
n/acatis 10 -magnis sahorcllatis paltidr viritti-sqattmosis. 

Paehyrliynehiis latifaseiatus, Wat. T. sphnditt}' wnras, fhornre 
fasvid iransrerstt, ( lyt ris j'aseiis 2 (^in medio inft rraptis) maca- 
lisqur ?j apicalibas tdridi-stjuamosis. Long. corj). lin. (>. 

Pacliyrhynchns conciimiis, Wat. /^ ater, eiytris punctato-striatis ; 
thorace medio lined t rtensrersti lincdque longifudinali postird ; 
eiytris fined f ranscersd cenlrali, tineis tlnahvs longifatlinalihas, 
tf lineti marginali ; his tineis pallidr I'iridibas. Long. e(jrp. lin 
(>. Kesembles P. rhlorolineatns. 
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Description of a new Britiali ^enus of Apterous insect. By J. O. 
Westwood, F.L.S., &c. 

'J'he insect described in this paper had been already brought before 
the Society, (see Journal of Proceed|ngs, November 2nd, 1840) 
when it was regarded bj^^ Mr. Westwood as an undevcloj)ed Myria- 
podous insect. The resiiarohes of Mr. Newport upon the develop- 
ment of tlie JMynttpocia, subsequently pnblisheil, having shown the iii- 
coriHctncss of this opinion, Mr. Westwood refers the insect to the 
order Thysanttrn^ (from all of which it dillers gcuerieally) under the 
name of 

(' \ .Mi*oi)KA, W. Corpus elongaium pnrallrlum, (frprrssum, wo//ius- 
ri;/um fff)/rrum li)-(f/niu/of/foi. Capul ohoviitum horizoutulc. An- 
t(‘nnu‘ 2 clonguto' multiartirulater.^ snhmonUiformvs, Os infvrnm 
nmndihitlis minutis planis hdis 4-dcnta1is. Crothoraj’ hrrris, 
mesa- r! mfdal/iorrnr mujorvs fct/uutrs. Pedrs (>, ciongafi, t ursorli. 
Abdomen segmenf/s sitbtus ntrimjne appendft'ulo minufo apicnpic 
y<iis duabus vlongatls s(dosis insfruHum, 
t ampodea sta])hylinu^, W. A/bff, mot/issimn, (fgi/is, onfennis urti- 
cutis iff! re 20 insfrurlis. Ijong. eoiq*. lin. 2.*. Inhabits damj) 
eardi'ii <‘aith. I lauirnersniith, October 2 l.S4(). .Inly 12, 1S42. 
(•atalogue of the entomological ('ollections, with notes on the 
habits f)f tJie sj'eeics found in ( Jiusan and the adjacent parts, liy 
Dr. t-antor. 

no r.VMCA I. ^^OCIETY OF LONOOX. 

July I, !S4J.— iC. (iray, B^q., F.H.S., President, in the Chair, 
NunuTou.'^' ih>natiuns of j)lj»iits. sp(‘ciinens of woods, wc're ;m- 

nounccfl, nnuiy of them juircliasod at the sale of tlio botanical inu- 
‘^(’iim (d‘ ihe hile A. B. ijanfd>ert. Esq., and pn;sential ])y some of the 
member.-. .Mr. Arthur Ihnfrey ((hirator) j)ro.sented a monstrous 
■q)ecl!neii of Seropbu/orift , found bj-' him on JOtli .lime last 

(jii an island in tlie J'hames above Teddington. 'Phe j)lant was about 
tliree lei.'t high, having a flat rih.aud-Iike .‘^tem, rather more than 
Ijalf ai] ine.li hr.jad and scarcely an eighth tliick. 'IJic tlower-^stalks 
gn v\ chiefly^ out of thv' Hat surfac(’.s, nearly piTjaaidicular to them, 
it very fevr only being at tlie edges and nf>t in any regular order. 
'I’hc.sc flova’i ing-sta'K.*^ c.\teiide;d over about I'iglitcen inches of the' 
steun, hi'ing idiout forty in number, exclusive of a very dense cluster 
at the '■ immlt of the jJant. 'I’he flowers all a])peared perfect, and 
till' jicc.idiarity of growtii seemed to Ir.ive resulted from a natural 
grafting of t\^o plants. 

Mr. 'i\ JSjiiisom (fiibrarian) exhibited ii monstrous sja.'eimi'ii of 
Ct/nog/ossnm omphaltdvs (liinii. ), in Avhicli threi* i>ednneles were 
unitid longitudinally from the base to the extremity, terminated by 
Uro ealyces ; the f\rsl being ti-partite, hearing a corollii of six seg- 
ments,y?rc stamens, one jihstil, and four seeds. 4'he second !i-partitc, 
formc'.d from the uniting of /wv/ calycc.s rcspcctividy 4- and 5-partite, 
bearing two di.stinet petids plaiail .side by side, each ,"j-lobed, and 
each with Hve stamens, and cai-li containing one ])istil juid a set of 
four >e< ds. 
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Mr. Sansoiu iilso exhibited u specimen nf Calruhdulon lutunn 
(Smith), ill which the terminal petal was salver-sluiped, n-lobcd, 
stnmeii!? four. 

A iKipcr wuji read from M^, T. Sansom, being “ Notes of the First 
ICxcursioM of tlic Members of the Society liito Kint in dune last; 
coiiteiniiig the habitats of the rarer species of ilowering- plants, ;ind 
also imtcs on the most interesting specimens colleetod.” 


A.AtKUICAX l*«liLOrU)eniCA I. ROCIETV. 

ixov. .'i, liSdl. — i iie (‘ommittce, consisting of l^r, Horner, Mr. 
W'l’llieiill, and Hr. (bivldard, t(? w!io?n jb*. llarlairs j.apef, (uiiith-d, 
LVsclipt ni of tlic I' liie.- of a Inissil Animal of iise Order i*'dcM- 
tata,” wiC' reft'rred at tlie last, mceliiig, imule, a lejunt vecomnu-nd- 
ing its publleation in th“ 'IVansadioiis, which was onlcicd luaiord' 
ingly. 

'riiesc bone'' form j rnt of tin' {»'■ ti'iisivc c./llrclion of fos'dls re- 
cently exhibited in Miiii'a^.iel] hia tjy aIi. A. Koeli, by whom they 
were o!)!;iined in Hvmton (.'ouniy, Mi-'touri. 

/Xmong tiiem, more cr less pcrfcetly pmserved, arc two os's'll hu- 
meri, two llbi.v. two portion^ i»f the radius, Iwaiof tiie clavicle, piirts 
of scAcivd ribs, twelve vertebra', a cubitus, twenty-four tei'tb, eight 
of tljeiri in liieir sockets, two fragments of a Jowi'r j -.v. . witli two 
and tlirie tcelli in yi/n, two fragments of I lie uj'per jaw, ilvx- ungm'al 
phalanges, the sternum of hnir articulated pieias, and a ]j:irt of the 
jlium and sacrum. 

These specimens apparently belonged to three ludividnals of the 
same fj)ecit:s. 'idiey were fouml, with portion?' of a nla^lodon, in 
eomjiany with niniierou.- tropical vi'girtable remains. 'I’liey aie fri- 
able and light, not petrilied, Imt destitute of animal mailer. 

'i’lic teeth are vm y similar iu structure to those of tiie Mrf/ru'ot>i/,r, 
though tlie pieci's of the lower jaw are stouter; the Jaws may have 
contaiiieil .'ix or seven teeth on each sitie. 

The largesl: os humeri twenty biehe.- long and fmiriecn in dia- 
meter ; it is of a nia.-siv.’ .-Irm-iuiv, ami deepiv grootc 1 l>v the mus- 
cular attachments. In platre of a foramen, as in the immerus of the 
M('(jaln/n;.r, the extt rior surface, near the cjbow joint, has a deep 
groove, for the origin of the flexor muscles. The condyles are of 
great breadth, as in the jMcgnlhyriiim. 'i’hc inhuior aitieulatiiig sur- 
face eonsisis of two facets, one exteiior and convex, thi* other de- 
seilbed l.‘y D.r. Harlan as eoncavo-convex, admitting a gingiymous 
and rocking motion, 

'rhe cubit u-^ or ulna is a short and strong bone, with strong marks 
of muscnlur attachments ; was part of an animal of less size than 
that to which the large humerus belonged. A peculiarity of this bone 
consists in the position of its superior articulating surface, which is 
nearly in the rniddlt: of its shaft ; the olecranon jirocess heing viuy 
long, and extending ujiwards. The lower articulating surface was 
articulated with the carpal bont's, as well us tlie radius. 'J’he total 
length of this bone is .sixteen inches. 
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'J’liere iirc four eluws, or pluilaiii'cal bones of the fore-foot of a 
small- sized individual; in general form these bones a])iir()ach nearest 
to those of the Oryctoropus. 

'i'hcre are two lihiie bi'longing to dil^Vrcnt individuals of different 
sizes : one is ton inches live-tenths in lenath, the other ten inches, 
'i'his is a sJiort, thick and strong hone. Its upper articulating sur- 
face is nearly a circular concave disc. Its lower anterior extremity 
is nnirked hy a j)i‘culiar dei-p ovoid deju'ession or hollow, for the 
reception of a eorrespoiiding hemisjdien', projecting upwards from 
tlie astragalus, fonuing logetlior a striulun* of joint altogi'lhcr 
unl(]ne. The motions tif the mikle joint were rotaliay, but the arti- 
enh'ting surface s i the lower as^a'ct of tlse astragalus admiUetl of 
ginylymoiis mojit'o v. ltli tin* os cal<*is. 

Tlu' (*i:e'i(‘le ;ind ri])s, portions of which only exist, an* i\ot distin- 
.••r.i-licd he any rcmai kahh- eharacti rs : Imt tiic foraint'ii forllic j)as- 
sac',',' of tIx' ' phial marrow, in the V(‘rlt la\v. , i' cxiwdiugly small, aii 
c.iiacec iie.lrede nature in a skeh*ton, wliich in all ntlu-r rc-ipeets ih*- 
mouslrates great j.hysica! strengtli as one of its mo"! remarkahle 
chrraf’tei Islies. 

'1 la' p'oition ('•f sti'nium belonged most jiroliahly to the largest of 
the thii'e indi\idnals ; the animal heing a])p,are‘ntiy less than the 
Mryfd hcriniit , and laigi r tlian the Mt\y(t/>u)i/,r. 

Dr. Harlan j'.rojjo-'' s Ui name tl'.is animal Onji't.o'ofhvrinw Alis- 
.su/ovVv^vc.” 


.MlSt’KLDA.VKOHS 

I.VlMVn-GLOlirM..- OF MIItDs. 

1 1 ’ is well known that the hlood ot vertehnite animals contains, he- 
sidis lla- ic'd dis(s. a few pah* glolades. whii-h have t'ommonly be'en 
re;;’anUd as t!io-e’ <1 lymph, lint in hirels I have found that the ma- 
jority of tlu' glidiulc.s of tla.' jnic(^ of tin; lynijiljutic glands are rather 
smaller tli.an the jiah' globules of the hiooil, uiid tin; same faet is 
ohservahle in mainmals ; ye t the eleserijilions since Hcwsoii's linu' of 
l!u iyu‘ph-gli)hiilcs of bird.- have always bee n drawn from the i>alc 
gloliulc'' of Iheir bluerh 

'i'hi.- <lifeLirn,n!s!jied man states that tlie partii'U s of the Iluid of the 
!ymj)hat e glands of hirtls are tival, like the nuelei of their hlood-cor- 
pus<‘les. In the ‘ Phil, Mag.’ for February lS4t), 1 lU'scrihed the 
lymph- globules of the Napn Musk J)r or as hardly dilhu lng from tlioso 
of Man, Lilt hough the blood-discs of this little j uininant, as 1 Jiad dis- 
covered and described iu November I Sop, are the .sinalle.st yet known ; 
and allhongb tin; Caiurlidtc. have (wal hlooil-dises, ! fouiul that the 
glolniles in tiie juice ot the thymus and of the lymjihatic gla.nd.s, and 
of the pus of these animals, had the usual circular ligure and nearly 
tlie same size as the. corresponding globules tif other .Mammalia. [See 
Med. (.'hir. 'i'raiis. vol.x.xiii.J It was to be exjiected, therefore, that 
the lymjih-glohulcs of birds would have a similar form ; ;ind such is 
the case, as I have lately ascei laiiicd. In a few instances from one 
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to five of tlie [^lobulc.^ were enclosed with granular in.'itter in a coll. 
The following- ttible exhibits, in fractions of an English incli, the*, 
average size f)l’ the Jymph-^lobules of birds. For the nuinerons 
iiieasureineuts from which tlvse averages are deduced, the original 
observations may be referred to. 

(/olnmba lavia, liriss . 1 i 

'i'nrdus luusicns, Ltint o\»m 

( rail LIS domesticus, />*/•/>•.< icViT 

Strix ilammea, Tbn/ 

Ardea einc'rea, l^ath , 

(a)rvus fnigilegns, i/uin 

monedida, L'ntu .. j'r, a 

/ .j (,V» i 

1 Pale globides of (he Idood of (In* same . , 

Fringilla (diloris, Tnn » >. 

domestiea, Liim. ^ 

Eiuberiza (.’ilriiiella, iJnn i /. 

Siurnus vulgaris, lAtut , 3 

(i-arrulus glandarius, F/rw i I'l • 

'I’he dilloreiiee in size bidvveen the white globules of the l)lootl and 
th(' lymph-globules is <;onsidiTable. as sIjowuk for t'xarnple, in the 
inagpi(‘ (Cornis Ftca) \ but tlic magnitude of the lyinjdj-gloixdcs docs 
not tlitler much in dilferent birds, allbough tlic'-e globules are gene- 
rally slightly smaller than those of Mammalia.. — Mr. (UtUirrrs 
f rihnfitut.'t to JMhiKtr Au(tlo)ni/ , r.<ondon and Edinb. Philos. Magazine 
for J une i S4’J. 

SCAUAHCS e vstankcs. 

7b fhc Fi/i/urs of (hr A/ttK(/s 0 / j\'a( if ra/ liiator^. 

(TKXTnK.MiiN, — 111 my ]>apcr entitled ‘ Mom^graph of tlu' (lenus 
S(f/r(fOf/s/ a small gnaiji of pci tiiiihnnchiatc mollusks, jiidiiislied in 
No. o7 of y«)ur .lournal, 1 noted, e.sj>eeially in s])ealvilig of llie Si'irra- 
/jifs rf(s(a/fr(/s of I wesson, that it was the only spoeit.-s J had not faith- 
fully identilieil. 1 registered it as a siiecies, relying solely iij)on a 
figure under that name in tlu? ‘ Zoologie tie la ( Uapiille’ ; U ap[)eared 
to me so charaet eristic and distinct from any other. It is therefore 
])leasing tt) me tt) he ahle tti aiiiiouiiee that 1 have lately diseovered 
two nnf|nestit>nahlc spccimen.s of it in a coileetion of sliells lately 
made by Iticluiril Jhinsley I Iimls, Ivsq. in New Ireland, a rich and 
very remote ])ortitni of the globe, from whence vve may yet expect 
much that is valuable aiul new. 

'Idiis inlerestiiig scries of shells W'as ctillectcd during a voyage t)f 
more than seven years in company with Lieut. C’apt. lielclicr, a gen- 
tleman well known in the troncholtigical world for his zeal and great 
practical ability in knowing exactly Imw and where to dretlge for 
good shells. 

It would perhaj»s he considered jneinature to sjua ulait' upon wliat 
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shells may have been brought home hy C ’apt. Helehcr himself ; it is 
a satisfaction, however, to know that tiiey arc in £ro<»(l hands, and we 
ordy that the zo-dogv of liis expedition will he publislied in a 

style of elaborate inn'll ration, erpial to ifie * \h>yagc de la Cocinillc’ of 
J^esson, the ' a.ge de rAstrolabe’ of Qnoy anti Gaimard, nr the 
‘ A"oVi!'_'e dans rv\ineri'[nc IMeridionale’ of D'Orbigiiy- We arc 
satllv la'liind (.nir continental neighbtairs in this resj)ect, and one can 
.‘scarcely wonder at lhi‘ very low ebb of conchoh)gical science in this 
ct>untry. If the. labours of Air. Cnmir.g had been madi' the source 
of a national undertaking, what a gloiious and important wt)vk 
wtmM ha-'. e been the rv'sull, — a light for all iiatitm.-. aiul a v-retlit to 
onr country in particular! 

^'onrs, ixc., 

Anuust i?(), lSd‘J. LovKJn. IIkkvk. 

AK( i H 1 KliN. 

To //ic Editor.^ of (hr Annals of .Saturn I Ifistori/. 

tii .vTi.i'.-MKx,' — r observe in the last number of the ‘ Annals (d' 
Natural Ilistoiy/ that Air. Slri<‘kland revert‘d to tin* ,«nbjeet of tlic 
A ret a- 'rcj ii, bat a.'- I dt> not <loubt the eorreet nc.'^s <if that genth*- 
m. Ill’s oliservatioiis a" to the sjjeeies he exarniiKAl, furlla'r replx i‘- un- 
necessary - 

As a knowledge’ of the habits of jtuimals is a.s essential to the 
naturalist as it, is tej be ae'ejnainted A\illi their re)rnis, my ejbje'et in 
first aelib isslng y«>n on the ^nbjeet was to t-orr<e't w liat aj)p».aretl to 
me to 1 ) 1 ’ tin error as to the birds in ipu' -tioi) beimt on lla'ir way to 
the “ norilu'rn regioeis ” 'riiongb, nei donbl, many <d tlu'in de> janie'- 
trale to the liighe-r northern latilmle"- einring- the weinner months, yet 
as tile tern in ([ue’stioii appeareel iidaiid so e'xae'tly at the time when 
they u.-uallv fake np their summer e^uarter.s, tlu* fnu’ infere’iice to he 
dedu«-ee) ttieiX’freaii -eemed to he, that they we re preventetl reae hing 
lln lr aei ustemied haunts aroumi onr eiwii shores by the strung* gale.s 
whie’ii prevaih’el at tlu’. time'. 

It is not ver'" easy at ;dl times to distingnisji bet we em the N. arvtira 
ami .S. lunindo, for some; of the point.s ri'lieel on hy ornithologists as 
spe’i*itie may be some’times obsi.‘i\ ed in birels ejf tin* .same- Hfiek, and 
may perbaps di-pend eui age’ or .-sexual dilb rent e, 'i’he birds of the 
st.asem are e'asily elistingui.-lietl from the ohl ernes by tlu'ir gra}" heads, 
the bbu !v featlie rs never appearing till the birds are* in full summer 
jilumagi-. 

I am. Sir, yours, Ne., 

Aimix. 

i i A in 1 1 -M r in H* 1 A ru aj . 

From a ]»aiagrapli in the last number of tin' * /Vinials,' vol. ix. 
p. .)!!), it would ap])car that in ctinsctjueiuui of the (lalhnn rruviatum 
not being* noticed in the * Flora I libernica,’ it lias bitlie rtej been un- 
kimwn as a irativc’ of lieland; yet K’Kogli, who pnblislied in 173.5, 
tiesei il)e‘.- the* plant under the Kiiglisli name ‘ ( bosswort,’ so minutely 
a.- not to admit of *.niy mistake. Harris, who partially inve^^t.ig*ated 
the l>i*tanv of the e-onnty of l>owii in 17*4.3. enumerates tlu' ])lant in 
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his ciitalogue, and gives the idcnticfd habitat where Dr. Hodges fomid 
it, and where J iiavc iinnunlly for many years o])scrved it griAving. 
Belfast, Aug. 13, 184i>. ^ Fkancis W'iutla. 

Oh a new npecics of Lagom^'s inhabiting Xrpal. By B. II. I Iodf!;^nn, 
Esq., Uosident at the Court of Nejial*. 

Two fine spcciiueiis, male and female, lately n^eeivi*d from Go- 
saiiithan, enable me to add the genus Lagonit/.^ to tlu* Catalogue ol 
Nep.-desi'. Maiiimal.s ; and it may bo remarked as oharaeterhlie of the 
( normouR ami sudden inetjualities of elevation ])iojicr to this kiny; 
doin, tliat the tropical gr uus I't hizoniys, ami the arctic genus Ijigunnjs 
have beee taken within forty miles of each other. 

'J’lie sjieeiniens of the latter genus just ]>roenrtd h\ me wore sljot 
hy my hunters on the margin of the saered lake wheiiee tiio rrlsal 
(hiug-a Ui' iT i.'-'iu s, and close to the verge of i)'er])etua.l eong(.*lation. 
'J'heie were but a pair, of which both were ok'tained, as tboy movtd 
about in the vicinity of the small nat\irai cavity or rooky lissure. tliat 
formed their abode. Their stoinaehs were full of fresh vegetable 
matter, like the contents of a liarc’s belly ; nor was tliere near tluir 
al)ode any evidence of the hoarding propeiisitlos of the geniH, or of 
a liahit of diggirig fur food. The height of tlu* summer htMiig the 
sea«v)n at which tlu! aiiiiuals were taken, may expdain tlu‘ former eir- 
i-umstance however, but not the latter ; and tlioug’u it i^ said that the.^i* 
rat-hares dig for tluur foorl occasionally, I fancy tliis must ])e a mistak(‘. 

My specii's a])j)ears to he nearly allied to Nvgld, and ])ossihly may 
hi' identical, hut i think not. The male of the pair is seven inches 
lung from snout to vent, and the ft male half ai'. im !i less. 4’he ge- 
neral ajqiearauce of the sp-.eies is tliat td’ a guinea-]. ig, but tin* na- 
tives ol India, wlio know no such animal, liken it to a rat ; and as 
its Lepoiiiie teetli ar.d soles (of the feet) are not ohlviisive signs, the 
tlSSUCiUliuil of il to the Murine race nai’iirai f'nt>iig*h. It^ ge- 

neral likeness, for in'-taiiee, to tiie i\liizoinys\ or bamboo rat, is veiy 
noticeahie, parlienlarly as the lathar is apt to liide its tail. But a 
nice observer will at oncre maik the greater snpv rior massivc'nes.s of 
the head in Uhizomgs, ti»gether with the smalkr ryes and ears, and 
will not he shnv to reft r these ].(:tadiarirk's to the liigidy fos^orial 
haliits t)f that genus. 

Our iircsent subject, which w’c shall name lu'ovisionally ‘kVc/;.'/- 
trnsii^X has a moderate hare-like head, hut ear.s quitt' similar to those 
of the eommou rat, with the excejition of that small internal j'rocess 
near the conch, which seems j)roju;r to the Liajemidrs. The ear is 
rather less than lialf the length of the heiui, is truncated, rounded, 
and lu'arly nude, except on the anterior ami incurved edge of the 
lielix, wliere ^ery short liair.s are ]>rotty closely set. 'i'i;e iqipt'r and 
outer iiair of front teeth have a very dee]) longitudinal groove, so as 
to look like four insteatl of two; but neithtu* these nor the inferior 
])air are at all remaikablc for size tn* .strength, olferiiig in this resjiect 

* 'riiis andilu’ ft)llo\ving notice are laken hum tin* Journal of the Asiatic 
Soeit-'ty of IJengal, No. 3u, 
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a stronpj contraht to IHihomys. The inner pair of ui)pcr teeth are 
palj)al)le, but minute. The whiskers are and firm, reachinjif to 

the shoulders; the lips and the muzzle entirely furred; the eyes 
medial ; the body full and cyliiidric ; |no vestii^e of tail ; the limbs 
.‘^liort, but fine, and of nearly ecpial length and strenp^th before and 
Ix liiiifl ; pentadaetylous befori*, teliiubu^tylous behind ; the nails 
acutt! ; the soles fully elad, except the t<.Tnnno-di«^ital balls, and a 
tiny carpal pad plaeed a little bidiind the elevated thumb- U"he last- 
named arc the sole parts of the whole body whii-li are denuded of 
hir. Tiu' fur of tbe animal is Lej)orine in the u;en( ral eharaeter, but 
softiT ami ]nore silky. It is of oiie sort, about an inch loie.:. and t)f 
uniform strueture tliruULvlK>ut i-.udi pile, or h-.rdly perceptible, li irslier 
ill it*-' aj)ieal pe-rtion. On the le'ad and limbs the fur is shorter, more 
adp/ic'i'sotl, end less Tne e:emeral eule.ur iniernall\ is bine- 

bl.K'k, l)ut e‘ Jv'raailv i- d\‘t p bav frotu the Mcnit to tlie mid-lauly, 
fsmi black iVeekh'd Vvith j'aler rufous lluMiee to the vent. Ileiow 
ill!' eliln and Ik'IIv an* ]»ak- b.iy, am! llie limbs are thi' sanu'. 'J’here 
is a ifule sja t, or tuft rather, at tlie outer base of v’aeh ear, and iiu* 
ni'istaehio i.- half dark and ladl liydit. 

Tile i’lvllou iii r sp 'cifie eharaeter may. fer ih-' present, indleatt* the 
animal ; — 

Lay. Sij). with broad, roumled. nudi b isns, m arly ball the lenr;th 
of the head ; soles nmh* the t('vmino-dii'>il al balU only, and siift 
(spiald^' fur, which is dark bay lVv>iri t!:c snout to wai t, and rn- 
i'esc'ently freckled idaek thence to tlie vent : hidow ami lla’ limbs 
})aitr bay: snout to viait, 7 inidies ; bead ‘2; ears J; palm (with 
uai!) Y ; jilantri (with nail) 1 ] ; feinab* similar, ’‘analier, (>j; frotn 
siiour to vent. Habitat. Hiniabiya of \i‘pal. 

Snftaf of a iaar form, af ifir (.-ilaiieopina*, ar Ixitsariaf Croirs, Uifiahtt- 
nnj fhe \or//iara. <vv//e.v t>f J5y Ik II. Ilodpcsou, 

yVmomr-t tbe very unuurou'i forms* presoiitetl by the .‘■’.‘it) specaev^ 
nf birds tdrondy known to me as inhabitants of N'ep;d, there is one 
which 1 believe to be still m'w to seicaiee, ami tu belong* to a i;roup, 
of the oeeiirrenee of wlileli, either in these mountains or in the ])lains 
at their l>ase, I know of no other instaii<-e, save that ol the uhiipiitons 
tic ( -nia»rj)ies. 

'The <>roin) aliuded^to is the ( jlaueojiin, or iineh-hilled crows ot 
Swain.'- e, ; and the siii:;lc s})ecies I am aeapiainted with tc-nauts ex- 
cln.-dvt !\ the iiiinu'diate neii»hbourhood of tin' piaqietual snows. 

la th(' lower and crentral ret*:i*^>n.s tinr bird appears It) be* reprt ra nted 

* ())H' {if dll' ia<is( roinai laihii' of flu-.^t* is the (Vu-lio.i of No;, d, .aid whieli 
was I'li.ivacte! izfil by nie under tied, name in ? lu- .1 'anial for.hme iS.lO, 
The e\])ert nal.iii’.'dist. W'udd iui .nedi.'itol\ ])ereei\e what my iiiexoi rieiua; 
lln-n noteil lui!, viz. tl.al this 1 :i typical 1 .rm, ii'fjwii iiiy; It) h»; 

p! ic'i (1 hel .vn a Jnipciis 'ind ('usmurhyin.hn -^ th-a«L\h ^ '.v ::i5i-.oii ;is.erl.' that 
lh(‘ ;j;rouj> C'xelusiv^ ly Ainencan. 

'I'll thi< ;;emi'=; wo hav«* sine;* civoii the lia^ ie naiii ' of !*rft\oriui(i. In 
the same nuinl.x'r of ilu; .lourual is tlie de^crij^lion of atiollier rarity, first 
discovered and de>crihed therein, ;iml wli’u li Sw aiii'-«)ii has oine<» ealled A7/r- 
tionns. l! is oiir Bavin, lanUr Xiipo//fti/a.<, a fore-<l l-auniinj^ hee-eiiter. 
Mr. Swain*oM’s naan' must imM-ye in ours. 
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by the Tima/itt ai.t! ('rtth'ropi , to both of whicli, and ('sj)c cially lo tiu^ 
former, it beai>= iji iiiiicli of its structure the same close reseiiiblaTicc 
that it does also in its manners; for all these birds alike have lax 
feeble jdumage, short roiiiidj?d wings, longish, broad, frail, subgra- 
dated tails, and very large, yet not tyincally, terrestrial feet, tliough 
the liabits are essentially terrene and rasi>rial. Hut whereas tlu' 
Thfia/ite and Crataropi have a more or less ineruline bill, slender, and 
jirovide<l with meinbraned and ojien nares, the present birds, which 
we shall denominate generieally Co/to.sfonifi, have the massive bill aiul 
siinj)le concealed narcs of the magpies. The bill of the ('rt/psirituc 
vv1 Dv.ndrovHla^ or tree-magpies in ])articular, has mindi resembJaiK'e 
to that of the Co/tosf(mi(C\ owing to the clear arcuation of its whole 
cjommissure, and to the perfect eiitin'iiess of its tij). There are dif- 
fereiiees, however, between the two even in the bills, inasmueh as 
that of Coftosfoma is more compressed, with sides less tumid yet 
broader riilges ; while in Crppsiritue the ofhar members, sueh as the 
long gradated tail, short tarsi, and considerably pointed wings, indi- 
cate habits less terrestrial than those of onr bird, ('onostoma is 
cdi'arly a typieal example of the Claucopin^c of Swainson, and its na- 
tural jjosition would seem to be hetwemi (*/(iifcopi.s' and i’rypsiritue. 
In manners tlie present species is a sliy forester, adhering to the 
wilds, and tenanting tlu* skirts of forests where brush-wood as well 
as trees abound. Five or six birds arc usually found together, elial- 
tering, hopjnng and scra])ing on the ground, and resorting to the 
trees and shiuhs cliicHy for slielter. Their food is princii>ally insects 
of the soft and inij>erfect kind in summer; hut in winter they ilouht- 
less take some vegetable food. Tlieir essential form may be ciiurae- 
terized thus : — 

Hill short, strong, eonleo-eomprcssed, with broad rounded ridges 
and vertical sides ; the culmen and commissure mitircly arched ; tlu* 
tij)s ecjual, obtuse, and entire. Nt>strils circular, nnfossed, furiiiidjcd 
with a incmbraiunis rai.s<’d edge all round, aiul concealed bj" incum- 
bent setaceous pluiuuli. Kietus provided with a clo^c series ol sJiort 
bristles. \A^iiigs short, fecl)le, almost entirely rounded ; the (ilh, 7tli 
and Nth quilks usually eciiial and longest. Tail slightly elongated, 
rounded, consisting of twelve broad simple pluiTu*s. Feet very large 
and strong, y<.*t iKjt ty])ic{dly ambuLatory. 'rarsi elevate, nearly or 
quite smt)oth, exceeding much the central toO and nail. 'JVx'.s me- 
dial, uiie(|ual ; fores basally connected, and outer lateral considerably 
longer than the inner. Hind-toe large, depressed, exceeding the 
outer fore, and with its large nail reaching to the middle of the cen- 
tral toe and nail. Nails sim])le, large, scarcely so acute or so cur\ ed 
as in Crypsirhuc. 

Habitat, the nortlierii region close to tlie perpetual snows. 

Tvi>e, Conostoma CKmodu/s^ Noh. new. 

Spre. Char. — Conosfoma with head, neck and l.u)dy above dull oliv.*- 
brown, clearest on the secondary alars ; bt low ])alcr, and j>assing 
into sordid slaty blue, Avliieh forms everywhere the interior colour 
of the plumage. Iris brownish. Hill d\dl orange. Legs slaty gvay. 
Sexes :dlke. Hill to tail 1 l.J inches; bill 2 ; tail 42 ; tarsus 1}/.. 
Central toe and nail 1 ; liiiid-toe and nail 1 Weightily oz. 
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Mr. Henry Donny, tlie author of the viihiahle work on 
Anopfuru notiecd in our last nnni1)er, is desirous oi’ heinj;' assisted in 
liis fnrtlier investigation of the siihjtu-t, by beijig furnished with spe- 
einiens ot foreign Idee, He is also anpious to obtain speeiinens of 
Intestinal Worms, as he is eolleeting materials for a Manual t>f Ilri- 
tisli haitozoa. In a note whieh we have reeeived fnun him he. i\‘- 
niarks : — “ II persons possessing sjieeimeus of any of tlu'si; animals 
obtained from Hrilish Hshes, tgiadrn[>eds or birds. i\e., would send 
me word wliut they had, 1 should know whether it would ho neees- 
sary to forwar<l tluan for draw i'.ig. 'They i-an he easily *sent ])y 
letter; and it i-^ not from reeent ‘birds, alone that they are lv> he 
j)roeured, hut upon skins sent from aluoad ; tliey may fnapienlly he 
obtained, stiekiiig to tlie featliejs eillier under tiie wine.s nv i\t the 
base ot the beak : any of these, I iic'ed searee say, wamld hc^ of giyat 
service to me ; t'aeh, however, must have tlie ntunc i»f the hinl^ i\v . 
put iij)OU *tho ])ill-b’OX <»r scrap of paper in whieh thej' are jilaeed.” 

^n: riJOKor.ociCA I. oiiskuv a rioxs for, jt i.y Jsii/. 

-July 1 Heavy rain : line. Wry (ine. -J. Densely overeast. 

.i. Dry aiul wiinly: .sluiuery : clear aiul tine. <>. \'eiy line. 7. Oveieasf : i.iin. 
S. ('loudy ; lieavy lain at niglit, M -11. I'lne. !‘J — II. flondy anil fiiu*. 

la. Fine: dry li.ize. Id- Diy and clear. 17. Slight haze. IS. Snhiy. 1*». 

Slight rain. *JO. Fine: showery. ‘Jl. Densely overcast. ‘J‘J, ‘JU. Veiy fine, 
'Jl. ('loiulless and hut, iJu, 2d. Very tine. *J7. Slight rs.in in the nunnlitg 
lightly o\ercast an<l line. 2.'-. 'rhnnder-sturin i-aily in the morning, nu>st \iulent 
httween live and .--ix ; sultry . idoudy and line. Densely clouded : cle;ir 

at night. ;»(). (dondy ; tine. U. (Monily Jind line ; clear at night. 

Illy 1. Fain: rain early a.%i. 2. I'ine: stonny, with rain, thunder 

and lightning i.M. Fine: rain e.\i. I. <.'h>udy. u. Stormy. O'. Windy. 

'7. J'’ine. S. Fine - lain v.m. U 12. l*'ine. 1 1>. (.'loinly : tin ee o’clock thev- 

inoiiielei- To . I I Id. I'ine. 17. C’loudy. IS. l’'ine. If), ( haidy. 20, 21. 

CloiidY : rain etilvA.M. 22. Cloudy : rain »•. a. 22*. Cloudy. 2'!. I'ine; twelve 

0 c oek the) nionu'ti'i 7S . 2.‘>, C'loudv. 2<r. I'ine. 27. I'int': riin 

‘..'s, I’ine. -’o. Cloudy, lainis-nly \.-\i. ;’.0. Windv. ;}1. Clondv. 

-V //,././ )//.>> tit'.m- !. — .liilv 1,-i. Cloudy. 2, Cloudy: clear. I. Cloudy, 
rain. (.'londy : show vis. d. Cloudy. 7. ( 'leai : elond) . S. U:>in ; (ine. o. Ihight; 
diojis. to. 15righ*. II. (.'’loiidv . i.iin. I 'j. Ihight ;ind\\<:rni. I:). Dani|) : 
showers. 1 1. SIiiAver*'. I..'. Cloudy : liio U-. In. ( lear. IV. Cie.ir : ilomlv. 
IS. IJiight: chaiilN. 1 o, Cle;ir . ciondy. 20. (’Uai . fog. 2l (Moiniv. 

2'1. Cloiiily : dainjK 2.7. Chuiily. 2«>, 27. liiight. 2 2. Showeis. 2f), Clondv. 
;>0, 21. Cloudy ; damp. 

^Ippti-^urlh /)ntn/'rii..~.':/nrt\ JuJ\ I. Showers. 2. W et nearly .ill day. 

‘i, -1. -Silo very. 3. R.-iin and wind. o’. F.iir.onl tine. 7 - II. Heavy sllow’el,^. 
12. Fair and line, i Showery. 1-1. Fair ami tine, I .V. X'erv run.'. 1(7. V’eiy 
line; thiiinler. 17. Very tine, Init cloiuly. IS. Sliovvms. If) — 21. Fair and 
line. 22 2 1. Very line. 25. Very tine ; sultry. 2ii. \’ery lie 'a ; cloudy. 27. 
('ool and ciondy. 28, Cool hut line. 2fk Cloudy ami tlireati'ning. :’i(), .‘ij. 
Very line. 

Sun shone out :lO days. Rain fell 12 days. ’I'hundi r 1. 

Wind North-iii)iih-east. I da}'. Noith-cast 2 days. Fist-ldavs. South-east 

1 day. Soiith-soiiih-east 1 day, St. nth I da}s. Soiith-we'-i 1 day. W esl-sonth- 
west 2 days. W\*st f* ttavs. W'eiit-norih-w esi I day. Xoith-wist ;J d.iys. Noitli- 
north-wesi 2 tlays. 

Calm l.'idays. Moderate 8 days, lit isk 0 vlays. .Strong hu e -t* d:iys. IJoiste- 
rous 1 d.iy. 

Mean ti-mpfraturi- of the niontli .'7n '-p.V 

Mean teiniieiature i>f. Inly ItS H .VI •2,.5 

IMean temperatine of spring- water .50 




Mean., 
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Ilixiis, Es(i., Surgeon K.N. 

( Willi ri iTiU-.j 

P-'unnninhhi th cor,!. Tt'sl.'i obloii'r.i, t( uiii . (‘iimjnnonu'o-bi iiinu'si ; 
rojx'cutricis ; vmIvu <lc'\tra ])i:niiu.-rcnl;i, c.ini‘ t ni v('jit rli o'-m ; 
vi()l;jco;i rarlisita ; iutuf? vinlacoa. HI. \1. lU?:. 1. 
la.iiiii*. iiiic'. 1 •?), laf. imc. 2*S. 

Ihtf), San Oici’-o, (.'jilifuriua. 

This Is 11 slu'Il with a tine; cliuiaaion-livt^wn opulcrmls, luul 
lour [)ala Aioirt rays showing; Ii'.ro\i;.j:h. Ono oi* tht'sa tra- 
V('rscs noarly IIk* <a*ii<.rr olThi! valve, an 3 the oI’ikm* three are 
chislered tnwai’ds Ihc' slope on its ])ostcrior inaviz’in. TIu' rirht. 
valNe i:-j nearly nLanx ljut lluj oilier is soinewleit ventric‘ose. 

1* (. u'h(\<n, TcsUi ovata, 1 iiri;'i(lii, liavc)-\ ii’ea! e, 1 fa :e vers ini s-tii- 

Jila, ; iiatihas iiitea;ri? ; dciitihns lai( ralilni'^ •.-t irulati.- ; lilere an- 
tieo eonvcM) acnlo ; inlus pallidc violacea. 
rsnie;. niic. I*!), tal. niie. 2 * 0 . 

II((h. jJivA'is, Keejeo Islau(l>. 

I he ninhonesot this shell are so perteei, as to be nearlv <'11- 
lirt', and only suhicienl ly erose to liear out (meoTthe li'alurtvs 
iihieli i’orins a. jiortion of the character of fiie p< ims. d\)\var<ls 
tile slope lh<' i'pi<l<?nnis is thrown into sevei'al sniall an;j;idar 
Maves, and is i.'\ erv where of a line vellowish '/reen ('olour. 

2. i'fjrrnn lrin‘!h'ii:H> . 'IV.^la ovalii, fi:.-(*«i-viren'ie, liaasveiviin sliiata ; 
natiia.^- valde i’rosls, tleiilllius lalv,iidit*as Menulali ; ; latere aiitieo 
iTetiusealo; inlus violacea. 

liOiia'. aiie. laS, lut. inie. 2 * 4 . • 

.l[nh. 1 livers, Fcejee. Islaiuls. 

lioth th<*se speeies are from the same locality, ainl were for 
some lime phased to;j:eih(n’ in my eolleelion, imt a very sli/rht 
examination is snilieiimr. to eslaiili.sh their distim:t m'ss. Thi?; 
Is a ilatter shell, ol a darker eolonr, with :;ome disposition to 
sc lid an anj^ie trom the uinhones^ whieh aL>:ain are inneh (‘rose. 
AVithiu, on the broad extremity of the valves and towards the 
liing(,‘, it is of a deep violet colour, 

Ann, t‘; Matj, N, Hist. Vot.x. 
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Ncritina Armst rinKjUtna. 'i"est;i suholc^hosa, sl^riata, nigra, aurro- 
guttata ; aiiriiictu ultimo s]>inis Coronnto ; a])ic*o (rose); lalno iii- 
tciTKi iniI(’o ilciite obt'iii^o mimito ; aportura ojx'riilo.srcnto. PL VT. 

fig. 5. 

H{}h. Streams, iManjuosas Islands. 

"fliirf pretty species 1 hfi\e miicli pleasure in naniing after 
uiy (‘steenied friend Dr. Armstrong:, the ne[)ufy lii.S[)ector of 
the Naval Ilos])ital at Plymoutli. "Hie spines are mucdi iutla^ 
same state as in N. hrerisp'ntosity and tlit‘ exterior is (‘overe-d 
with a number of small sipotsof a golden colour. 1 never saw 
it ill any other group of the l^ieitie Islands, so that it is most 
probably conliued to the Manjuesas, wdiieh generally havt: 
\ery little of novelty either for the botanist or zoologist. 
PalcUa hif^rs.'ia. Testa C(/iiiea, o\ali, fusea, teniu.* tl•ans^'er•'jnl striata, 
iutus alba ; apiee inaoalis all)is ornato. Plate V'l. lig. ‘L 
!I(ib. On sea- weed, San Diego, ('alifoniiri. 

A small horny brown shell, remarkable for the white mark- 
ings on the apex, usually three, but sometimes four in uuin- 
ber, the central being rather the larger. It was abvays found 
Imbedded in the fronds of a JMmuntria^ wduirh it was oft cm 
necessary to cut with a knile before the shell could be libe- 
rated. 

J*ittctlv'nla ticfdrta, 'iVsta minima, llneJiri, diajdKUi't, alba, llia'is riiir 
a])ic:e railia.iitibie- ; lalvvibii.^- eoinpresds , louga ([Ua.dni[)lo '[i-e-afi 
longitiidiiicin. PI. \d,tia\ 4. 

Jl(th. Oil i'ca-wc'd, Han Dii'go, 1 'aiit\n*nia. 

'This is a small delicate shell, white', willi irregadar hrown 
rays diverging from the apt'x, ahoul eigdd in uumlx'r on e.'U'li 
side, sometimes di.'posed to foj’k ; clouded with a dark s|)ot 
aiil(.*riorIy ; and tlie sides nuicli compressed, so as to make 
the shell i'our limes longer than Imnid. largest sp(*einien 

is oidy four-tenths of an inch long. I'luy' were.fo’nid ahuii- 
dant on the surface' of Zoslcra, 'Phe. British ^'luseiim, Messrs, 
(hiining, S. ilanh'y, and Hovell liia*ve haAc speeimens IVom 
me, which I mention that tlicy may at oiiee identity iJiein. 

In some res]iccts a similar shell has l)cen described by CNni- 
rad from thi^ coast (d’ Massaclnissetts, under the name of /k/- 
idfa (tlrens, in the * Jouru. .veail. Nat, JSeii'iiee.Sj’ Aail. vl, p. 2f»7. 
1. 1 1 . f. 2D ; ami as Ptd vUoida by(h>uthouy in the Bostoji 

^ .lourn. Nat. Hist.,’ \ol. ii. ]). 177. Hut this shell is only twice 
as long as broad, and is described a\ ith tincly radiating stria*,"’ 
and some otlicr characters not found in our shell. 

tSc/rrafufs polh w. Testa ovata, compressa, uisco-castanea, longitudi- 
iiallter valde rilriata ; striis subarcuatis; anli'actu ultimo coiii'usc 
fa^ciulu. AT. fig. 5. 

Hah. Feejec Inlands. 
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Mr. R. R. Hinds’s (hscTipiions of new Shells. 

In size tliis shell apj[)roacliOvS S. Lessoni^ but is distiiifA’uisluxl 
from it by its coiirsvly slnuled siulaec, iiud bv its dilibrcilt 

Iii:n*k-in--.s. 1( is Uir^vr tlliUl /b’. e(tSi'iCnC(fiS^ Uf tl lllUCll diirlvlif 
colour^ inon*. striatcil, and (iirlhoi* disliin^-uisiieil hv the two 
(lark yellowish bands tni the upper part ol’ the. last wliorl. 
Soini* diUbrence of ojhnioii exists as to the ])ro]/ri( ty of c’on-* 
sid(‘rin:r some i)f these sludls a.j distinet s})eeies, biit 1 think 
tli(? specimens in m\ |>ossi’s:-ioii arc siillieieni to remo\t^ any 
doubts on the sid)jeet. 4’lie locality of this s[ieeies is the 
most cast.ern of the ireiuis ; aiul il may' be as welj to memlioii 
that >S. 'hnliriiiiib aiul N. arc found in New Ireland^, 

;ind >S. /.o'.vo/// in New (Jninca. 

1. Puftifa aurca. 'iVsla ovali. iiiluia.. auroa ; s^uluri." oi).‘'oleli." ; 

turn iufVa inci.“*a, Mipra einap.dnata et dentata ; li.-'>.ur:i suv^fina a‘3- 
eeialente. Pk \M . iia‘- k*. 

In the ;-()ih Xmv (niliu.;i- 

This and the follow in*); species belouir to the section of /^^- 
p'iiitu with t'\Vt) nolehes in the o(“ tlu' apertiiie. 'flic 

inl'erior oiit! is in all (aises ji notch ot* ii'a)re oj* ic'ss depili, bid, 
tlu: np])er is \iot i:orrectly either iiote’n.^ dssiin*, or i\n*islon. On 
the hi^l v.lic/vb near the outer lip, is a toothy which toLvelher 
form a ( hannel or sinus, aufl here ihere is a sliidd de.u'.ve of 
tinar;..cinai ion on the lip ilsell*, so lluil at lirst appearams^ there 
would s(‘em to he inin.Ii niOj*c of a mdeli tliau there regally' is, 
'fins is a (me <;olden-eoloured sp^ t‘ies: the notidi is so deep as to 
h('('ome a li.ssurO;, and takes an upward and backward diiv<‘tion. 
ik Vvfinn niUhi. 'iV.-’ta ovali. jrarva, nitkla. hrimiira ; Mitiu ls ohx)- 
Irti:.' liie.'a ru{)ra JiK/UsliTitls ; ai)erliira imia iu(‘i^::^, a[)ra t luap'i - 
iiata el ; lis<nm rcc-ta. id. \’i. lig'. 7. 

Iht/). Ill (Icatl wood, Nevv lix'Iand. 

'idn‘ a[?])C‘araiice ol‘ my' spoeimens is diiferent as they an: 
liviin.'- or dciid si i ells ; the latter are as trans[)arcnt as .a;lass 3 
hilt tile others, r.ve. of a rcildi.-di brow n or even of .a gaayish co- 
lour. Bui after attcijtive examination I cannot doidit lluit 
they' ari' all one species. Nor is tJic rcddisji line wliieli traces 
the coui.s: of tlie sutures always very dceiiled in the livin;g’ 
shells, aiul in llu* dead the colour of it has entirely disappeare.d. 
The descriptive eliaracl.er of these two species is*.somm\ hat 
similar, l)nt. when tog-ether tliey are Muy ilih'ereut. 'i'liis is 
mm*h smaller, want.s the fine lyddeu colour of /k r-v/y/v/, ;md 
has only ii straig;ht mdeh, for iiere it is no more. Mr. Canning; 
has spe-. imens of both from me. 

Puhnlintt ohliisc tuiTilri, si.>iidula, coriKu, hx’vi ; 

' i liavt.' tlioiic'lit il I'xpiMliciit lo d(.'scMj>{i(f!i-; of llu.' uIjovo slulls; 

Ijiit tlu*y :iic lua to ]«■ O'*; irdfd as a yioriioii ot llio I'-Xtcii.-ivo coUcclioii of 
Captain Utlclior, C.lk, about wliicli I aui now occupied. 

G 2 
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ji])ioo anfraolibus qiiatiior, aj^ertura cocrulcsc(‘ntc, (.iTiisa. 

IM.A’I. %. 8. 

Hah. Uio Sacramento, (Uillfornia. 

Dlstin^’iiishoil from 7*. nudea of Mr. Tsano Lea, ^Ahleh is 
from a nei!L*;hb()uriii«: locality;, ])y its soinewliat smaller size, 
blnisli instead of ^^llite moulli, having one Avliorl less, tin' 
a})ertnre inorc^ expanded, and beinir \\it]u)iit the black line 
round ila^ inoulli, \a bieb, when pr<'senl, is so nood a ebaraeter 
in bis shell, but wbu b, in my niinierous specimens of it, 1 do 
not tbul at all constant, and usually only to be seen in tbos(r 
better develo])ed. 

Aii-Uht 1, IS 12. 


XIV. — On. iJtr ong'ni of d/o.v.s* Agutva tniff other sifi- 

ceons hodlcs, i>y J. S. BoAvniiuAN k, Ksep;, F.Ci.JS. 

[ C*onclii(lc(l from p. Is.’j 

In the p’ceu Jaspers the or»;anir; stniclure of the tissue is 
often preserved in the most extraordinary manner. The v. lmle 
of the sponi»;es that are found in this substance that I have 
examined an M’efe rabbi to that division, wbiel) i have [n’oposed. 
in the j)a[)er On tlui structiini of the keratosc s[)onges of 
romnuM-ec',’^ to desi.f>*nate Fi.A ntaria, from the librebcinii* fur” 
liisluid A\itb fi eouti’al e«avity like tliat se(’n in Fjiotifftft fist/fUr.^ 
rift of rjamarck. In oiu* ease, es])eeiaily, which is repri'senled 
by V\» 11. fijii;. 5, the dimensions of tin* tibre and of its cen- 
tral tubes^ llu“ size i)f the interstices, of the Jietnork and its 
mode ot* arra)i;L»:eineiit, are, as far as can be asi*erjained from 
the small specimen in Avbicb they are imbedded, so exactly 
simibir to ihoac oi' S^.aou/ia /itdv/(tris^V\, IT. tii»*. G, as to render 
it exceedingly dilbiiult to believe ibem ]ioi to be the remains 
of the identical >pccies in a fossilized state. In the paper on 
the kenitosci sponties ol'eommeree. read before the Alieroseo- 
]>ieal Society-*", I have described one s))ecaes of the Ibirkiy 
s]>on^es, and some of the? Australian ones as ha\in^* theii' 
solid fibres surrounded by a liorny sbeatb, in wbieli a. system 
of umiute*anasloniosin;>- vessels were iinbedded; and as be- 
fore stated, Ave liiid in Agongia Ji.'ttataris tlie fibre furnislied 
Avitb a c'outinuoiis central (xnity; but I could not detect iu 
cither of tlie two s[)ceiineiKS of this spoim'e that 1 have had 
the o])portunity of e\aininin‘j; any traces of a Aaiseiilar sheath 
on tlie external surface of tlie fibre. The existence of the 
combination of tbe jo tw o interesting' fonns of structure iii llu^ 

Microscopical 8ocit{y of Loiuloii, vol. i. p. ‘ 67 . pi. J. 11, 12 
and 
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sfiinc species remains to be clemonstratcd from the fossil spe- 
cies found in the green jas])crs of India. 

On examining a thin polished slice of one of the series ol 
seventy before inenlloncd, I found a portion of the structure 
in an evcccdingly tine stale ot* preservation, '^flie greater part 
of the tissue is eom])osed of minute pellucid sponge-tubes^ but 
among tlies<^ there are oeeasioiuilly others of innch larger di- 
mensions. The central lut)ular cavities in those arc large and 
t'\ee( (liierly distinct, and their external surface is fnrnislied 
\^ ilh a sluaith or eoat of a darker green l!i:iu lh(i <.>ther parts 
of the lihn*, in the manner re])res(‘nted in PI. 111. tig. 1, seen 
Avilh a j»o\ver of ‘.Ixty Hne:\r as a transparent t>h)ecl. 'This 
green ('.oat to the llbn* is cvithaiily analog^ons to the vascular 
siu’ath, deserih(‘d In my paper '"'On the keratose spongers of 
coiiiiiierca*,” as portions ot'a ndiculaleil sfruetnre ; isoeeasion- 
allv to he indistinctly ol) .ervef! evcii v.dlli tliis lt>\v powta’ ; and 
^\•h(‘n tlie same ])arts ar<' <‘\'annne<l it h a [></\\ ti* ot* l‘2()linear, 
IIk; |>r<'sejie(' ot* th(‘ relieniated sti’in-ture can he ]»rovcd l)e- 
yond jidoui)t to Jin observer emiversant with the similar tissue 
in th(^ reecMit snongc's; bait ti'rliinately there is on<^ [)ieec of 
I }i(‘ tissue nhieh deinojistrales its existimee in the. niosl satis- 
fai’torv manner. Jii tliis piec e, nliie.h is represented by PI. 1 1 1- 
fig. 2, as seen ^^ith a microsi opie powei* of 120 linear, ii 
portion of the libre has undergoiu' a slight de;»:i*ee of di'coni- 
[fosition snilieieid to remo\ e the horny or (leshy part of the 
sheath, 1)iit le.uinp; the reticulated vascnle.r stnictnr(‘ in a 
state of ])r(’s(‘rvat ion almost as iteri’ect as t.Iu' similar tissues 
tliat oeein* in the ns'ent sj>ongcs; for tiic vessels are as beau- 
tifully distiiiet luai \'ie\vcHl with a mieros(‘opic po\\er of 50<) 
liiieaj*, as re[)resente<l iu PL III. iig. d, as tliey ai(.‘ in the Au- 
stralian and .Meilil eri;uu‘an sponges. 

ddi(;re are, two other spt'chneiis in wliic h tin* retienlatc'd vas- 
enlarcoat ol thc sj)ojige li!}re is preserved, for which I ani in- 
debted to my friend <Mr. Cli.**s. (t. \Vlilt(i of I’o})!;!!-, wlio found 
tln'in io two Iragmc'nts brokcai out oi a diluvial fliiit. Intliis 
ease, it is evident that llie two small pieces of tibve U])on w liich 
it is seen are extraneous parts of anotiua* spongtgw hien w ere 
imbedded in the oiu^ that originally gave: I'orm to tlie mass in 
wliicli they were: found, '.riie vascular stviu tnrc: iu the small- 
e.st ])ieei‘ rcjiresented hy L'L III. hg. d, us sc'eu with a micro- 
scopic power of I2t) linear, is very like that coating the tibre; of 
one species of the sponges of commerce from the Aleditcr- 
raneaii ; it possi'sscs tl*c same bold and distinct ehara(‘t('r, and, 
like it, thre)W s olf short hranehes, which terminal e ahruptly ii) 
v<e.va\ hut in tlie second piece:, re]^rcsented by PI. 111. tig. 5, 
the cliaractcr A aries soinewhat, and resembles tlie more com- 
plex mode of disposition of the analogous tissues iu one of the 
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Australian spcrics, although it tliffers from it in having a 
bolder form of vessel. The occun*cnee of this minute and 
]jeautii*id tisj-uc in the fossiJ staie^ and its ])(a’fcct aerord- 
ance in siruclural eharaeter with the rec’ent ty])es, aliord the, 
most indispulabJe evidenee of the animal origin of the tibrous 
stnieturcs inrlosed within the bodies that are under eonsiiler- 
alion. The tissues whieli we have, just described are not the 
only \as( ular structures tliat an; to be found in these interest- 
ing remains. Upon examining* the great central cavity ot the 
s]M)nge~libre reprcsentcMl by IM. ill. Ug. 2, at the point widi 
a pow(a* of 1 20 linear, there is a clark spiral tlnx'ad or line st'en 
])assing down the surface of the cavity for a consitlerable di- 
stfince ; and wdien tliis is examined w itli a ])ower of oOO linear, 
it assumes the appearance of a spiral tubidar thread, iVeijuently 
oI)scurcd by irregular ])atc]u‘s of \\ liat a]^]K'ars to have*, been a 
glutinous animal matler. In another s])ecim(m of green jasper 
in wbicl) tins enrions tissue occurs, and whi(‘h is rc])rcsentcil 
by PI. 111. lig. b, its spiral course is much less obscure, and 
vhen cNamined witli a microsco])ic power of 800 linear its tu- 
bular nature is (’vident. ''Hie same structure is also seen lining 
llie euvily of uliuost every fibre of the sptmge in tlu‘ spi c-lmen 
of green jasper that 1 have befoni ile.<(‘ril)f d as having lls 
striu'tui’e arranged in foliaeeous plates, like the skeletons of the 
J<?avey of some endogenous plants. 

Another exceedingly remarkable tissue o(‘eurs in a moss 
agate which is ])robably from Oberstein. in this sjx c'imen 
the s])ongc-libre diifei’s materially from any other that 1 have 
met with in the tbssil state. It is arranged in the same com- 
])lcx mode that we observe in llie sjionges of eomnu nre ; but 
1;lie fibre is exceedingly large, and appears to Jiave been sur- 
rounded by a villous coat. It has either hecn furnished with 
a cavity whose size has been but very little le.‘^s tbau its ex- 
ternal diamelor, or it has hu<l a soliti fibre like tlui grcatia* 
number of the recent keratose s])ouges : but it is e xceedingly 
dillicult to decide under tlie present crirciimstances \\ Jiieli form 
ol* structure it was that ]n*evailed previous to its becoming 
fossilized. Ill cut ting* and [lolishing (he .specimen, half or a 
third of the sidistauce of some of the iibres have been rtiinovetl, 
as to all’ord clear scetious of t.licm in a longitudinal direc- 
tion ; and wherever this lias occurred, there are one or two mi- 
nute vessels to be seen nearly in the centre of the fibm, riin- 
iiiug ill the direction of its axis. 'These vessels arc uniform 
in diameter and simple in their structure, and but very rarely 
dividing or sending off a branch. Within these vessels, at in- 
tervals, there are pellueid round gloliules, which entirely fill, 
or very nearly so, their internal diameters, as seen in Id. 111. 
fig. 7* "fhij vessels represented in tliis case are from the 
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1000th to the 2000th of an inch in diameter, and the globules 
vary from the lOOOth to the 2.1<S0th of an inch. In other parts 
of the interior of the fibn^ whieh are exposed by these sections, 
there arc globular bodies oc<‘asionally to be seen of a much 
larger diameter, some of them measuring llic dOOtli of an 
ineli: tlu'se are fn^fpiently quite opake ; but occasionally they 
are soineAvhat semipellucid at their >nargins, and [)Ossess all 
the characters wliicli arc usually (^bstirved in tlie young gem- 
mules in a very early stage of their deveIo])meut, as they are 
seen in other similar fossil specimens. Upon examining other 
parts of the agate, tlu;re are large round opake liodies se(!U 
imbedded in considerable numbers amiil tlic tibres of the 
spor.g(i, wbieh present all the characters ])oth of .slnictuve and 
sihialion that are observed in the numerous (‘ases of the oe- 
curremre of th(^ g('mmules in tin* fossil state wliieh 1 lia\e l)e- 
fore deseriht.'d. Fj-om tlu! uin>le of tlu^se circumstances it 
a])pears e\<!eedingly ])rol)abl(i that these minute? vissels are 
U'ur. ovarian chu!ts : rlie situation in which tlicy are foinul, 
the simplicity of their striu'tnrc, and the natnre of their con- 
t(;nts strongly favour this su])p<)sltion. I'hat liiey arc not 
vessels <‘f eireulsU ion hiay he intern’d hy tl\(‘ oxisti nee of an- 
other vascular sys((‘m M'liieh 1 liave des(a*il)ed as occurring in 
both tiu? I’oceut and tiic fossil sipec’ies on the exlcvnal surface 
ol‘the (ibre, and within which vessels in the reeenl state, lui- 
uu rons very minuti’ j^artieles Avere obsca ved, lluit hav(? all the 
charac.tcrs which the true .molecules of (areulati(m iu animals 
so h)W in the. t)rgiaiie seale might be (•x})i?eted to possess. In 
anotlwr agate, that we have? had occasion to refer to befon^, 
and from wliich a few tihres an? ligured t o ]M*ove the existence 
of the gemmules in the fossil stale, therr? are some? appear- 
ances of a curious nature that s»?ein to ilhisfrate tin? idea of 
the v(’sscls I liave just d(?scnbcd being oA'ariaii ducts. Iu this 
agate to wliicli 1 ailiuh’, there an? no a]»[u?a.ranees of W'(?Il-tle- 
tint?d anastomosing Jihres, hut in place ol* these we have nu- 
mc?rons long and siinpU? thr(?ad-like tihrcii (Id. I. tigs. 5 and 
G.), vviiich a])pear to have sutlered very much hy dc(’om])osi- 
tion, as their suhstanee e(»nsists not of a regular tube or of a 
solid lihrc’, but of a congeries of miuuh? s(?paratl? ])articles of 
matter, if resulting troiu the niulisturbed decomjio^ilion of 
a vessel Ifi tiiitu Sonieliincs even tiu’ indication of the former 
vessel is not present, but its original situation is ])oiiitcd out 
by the exist(?iu*e of lines of minute black bodies arranged in 
straight t)r curved lines, such UvS they Avould assume if they 
Avere inclosed Avitliin A cssels w hich had taken such directions. 
In other cases, these strings of incipient gernimdcs arc seen as 
re])rcscnted in some parts of PI. L tigs. 5 and G, contained 
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within the boundaries of the tubes. In this state there arc 
rarely more than sinj^’lc gcmmulcs following each other in 
succession,, but sometimes, although not often, the vessels a])- 
pear to Iiavc been much enlarged in diameter, and the geni- 
inuics are then indiscriminately dispersed within its cavity. 
In other cases they are considerably larger in size than those 
Ave luwc just described, and exceed in their diameter tlie ves- 
sel or its remains which accompany them, as iftlu^y had out- 
grown and burst tlieir natural boundaries, or that the [)artial 
dccom]K)sition of the walls of the vessel had reilucetl its size 
bcneatli that of the globular bodies contained within it. From 
the structure of this .scries of vessels and their contents, and 
their eh^se resemblance in every respect to those which I have 
dcscribeil as being contained within the lai'gc spoiige-tibres in 
llie former cas(?, there can be but little (U>ubt, that whatever 
may have been their nature and ])urposc in the living animal, 
t hey arc at any rale the same tissue, but under sonKnvhat 
di 1 fcTcnt ci rci \ in s tan ces. 

I liavc examined a e.onsidorable number of cut and polish- 
ed speeiinens of Kgy[)tian jaspers: they (*oiisist of numerous 
layers of various colours, which arc geu(M*ally coneeiilric, l)ut 
not always so; for it is frecpiontly evident that the manner in 
AvJiich the material forming the layers Avas disposed has been 
suddijidy changed, and the stratilieatioii has assumed a di- 
rection Avhich is nearly at right angles to otiier lines of ihc 
dejiosit, as if tJie tinely comminiitcd material had been \a ashed 
by small (juaiitillcs at a time, and from dilfereiit directions, 
Into the eavlly Avhieli may Ikia formed tin* moiihl Avlii<‘li had 
given the external sha[)c to the mass. Uj)oii examining po- 
lished sjiceimens of these pebbles with a microscopic power 
of l.jO linear, as opahe objects by direct light, they are scami to 
consist of linely comminuted granules ecineuted together by 
a semi-trans])arent siliceous matter, very much rescinbling in 
its a])])earancc that state in which the • sih'x lixists in the 
dints of the chalk and the cherts of the gn^ensund formations. 
These granules are usually of a light hiitf or liroAvu colour, 
irregular in their form, but vaiying very little iu size; and (he 
colouring matter Avith Avhicb avc lind the various strata of tlie 
pelible tinteil a])[)ears to (jxisl in the cementing mattia*, and 
not in the granules; for thenj is always a coiisiderabh; mix- 
ture of light granules even in the darkest coloured bands of 
the stone, and this form and motle of dis])osition in no case 
appears to liave been inlluenced hy the varieties of colour. 

Amid this mass of agglutinated matter, in many eases there 
are to be found imbcdtled liundreds of beautilul little foraini- 
nated shells of about the same size, and closely resembling in 
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form those which arc found imbedded in the chalk flints ; and 
some of tlic s])ccies so closely resemble those found in the 
Grif^noii sand of the calcairc grossicr, as to render it very difli- 
cult, if not impossible, to decide whether they arc or arc not 
absolutel 3 ’' tlie same species. These org anic remains arc fre- 
quently found in much greater quantities in some of the strata 
of the pebbles than in others, which would seian to indicate 
that they had been accidentally cast in and tliere imbedded; 
and it often occurs tliat in the very next stratum to ihe one in 
which they- ahouud few or none are to be se(‘u. 

I have examined a considerable number of s])ecim(Mis of 
IVTocha stones, buithaveiu no case* obstu ved any indicjitioii of 
organic remains in them ; tlie inoss-llkt! appiNirauce in inaiy' 
<»f them being cvidc'utly of dendrit ical origin. Occasionally' 
there an*, a[>])caraiu*es,as if beautiful thin organic tissues, some- 
what similar to tin; rcticuhiicd cuticles r)f plants, had been Im- 
bedded in the mass. 8o)netlnu‘s they r.ssunu* a nearly rigu- 
hirly reticulated form, while at<»thers \hcy present a series of 
ijTcg’ularly shaped rings and s])ots miUC'!'* like those in the skin 
of the leojiard ; Iml in almost all sucdi cases these cippcaranccs 
arc a<'.(X)inpani(‘d by an ( vident fracture in the mass ; and upon 
a careful examination ol’ many specimens of this descrqition, 
[ am conviiiC(‘tl that these j*ppcaran(‘es of organic slriu'tiire 
arc but some of the many cuj’ij)us results that ari.^e from the 
iidiltration bet ween two closely aj)pro\imatiiig surfaces of 
Iluitls coulaiuiug solutions of metallic! substances. A mass oi‘ 
IJertfordsjiirc pudding-stone wliioh I ('xamimid :qq)earod to 
cuiisisl entirely of large and stnuU roiled pieces and iVag- 
ments ol'clndk dints cemented togctlier by crystalline (jiiart/:. 
'riu! larger of the imbcddcil masses, especially, pivsiiiited all 
lh(! cbaracteristic spoiigcoiis struct un*, spicula, and Fonntti- 
ti'fj'vrto which are to be observed in almost every true chalk 
dint. 

In all the specimens of agates ;ind jaspers which I have ex- 
ainliK I, t iicre aixM eiT lre(i!icntl\' (‘onsid.tjrable spaces in which 
iio remains of f-pong(;ous lexture is to bi‘ sci'ii ; and Ihc'se arc! 
idlefl up ^vith silex, wliieli in some assume s tlu* form of 

chalcixiony, while in others it h;is, the handed a’ppv'arance of 
llu! Scotch pebbles or agates, l)eiug arrangtd in a serit‘s of 
layers, u iiitdi ai’e more or less conl’orinabh! to tlic shape ofthe 
surface presented by the surrounding spongcous mass. ^Vhell 
the silex has a prcdis]H)sition t»> tin latter mode of arrange- 
ment, it. frc(juently hap[)( iis that we find tlie decomposed and 
fri;e particles of the animal matter luivc assumed a form in 
accordance with the law wliich alfects tlie disposiiion of the 
silex ; but when the arrangement Jissmned is that of chalcc- 
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dony^ the effect is different ; the radiating crystals of the chfil- 
cedony are tlicu frequently found to liavc their terminations 
suiTouiulcd by a mass of inolccules of the decomposed 
sjiongcoiis matter 'wJiich has been driven before them during 
tiic]>rocess of crystallization, in the same manner that the de- 
composed cellular structure of fossil wood is frequently ob- 
served to be driven before the radiating crystals either of silex 
or carbonate of lime, wliudicver may form the fossilizing me- 
dium ; and it not iinfrequently happens, that both motlcs of 
arrangement of the silu^eous mat ter may be observ ed in the 
same specimen, the radiating or chalecdonic arrangement of 
crystals being often based upon the agatized portion of the 
specimen. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to observe, that thci’c are 
circumstances attending the elucidation of tlie subjects treated 
of ill this paper, which cnvclo])cs them in a greater di'grcc of 
tliniculty than that whicli attends the investigation ot* other 
organic remains, inasmucli as the structure of recent S])ongcs 
has been very little studied by modern naturalists, and tliiai, 
excepting in very few instances, only in such a state and 
manner, as to throw, comparatively s])caking, hut v(‘ry lit lie 
light on tlieir structure, cather in tiuj recent or fossil condi- 
tion. "fho aspect of a spongeous hotly, when viewed without 
the assistance of a high magnifying power, is so widely dif- 
ferent from its appearance beneath the microscope, as to rcai- 
dev it highly ])robal)h! that it would never he identitied in the 
fossil stale, unless the eye of the observer had been jin'viously 
well practised in the investigation of the stnurtnre of the re- 
cent sponges, as well as of tlie fossil ones; and even tiicn it 
must be rememhered that we are viewing but the skeleton of 
the sponge. In the recent keratose species, the horny libl’cs, 
when alive, are surrounded by a mucous coat, and imbeddcil 
in lleshy matter, very little of which can be expected to remain 
in situ ill the fossils; and we eau only hope to liiid but ob- 
scure indications of its remains in the form of a turbid senii- 
decomposed mass, in whieb the more durable parts of the ani- 
mal are inib.edded, jirestirving, in some instances, their jiris- 
tinc form and beauty; more frequently in such a disorganized 
and confused state, as to surround their identification with 
many doubts and ditheidties, and to rccpiire mueli jiaticnt in- 
vesUgation, and an acquaintance with their recent types, both 
in a state of perfect preservation and of nearly entire decom- 
position. 

hhiat the remains of sponges thus found in such abundance 
should almost in every case prove to be those of the keratose 
tribe, is xvhat w e might naturally expect to be the case ; as in 
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thi? genus Halichondria^ wlierc the spicula form the skeleton in 
place of the horny fibre, the rapid decay of the fleshy matter 
wliich cemented tliem togctlicr would naturally lead to so 
quick a dccomj)osition as to render their preservation in a fos- 
silized state extremely improbabh*, when compared ith those 
of the kcratosc tribe. 

The results arising out of the investigaf i(ni of these siliceous 
bodies, will not, 1 trust, be deemed unimportant to the science 
of geology. W e tiiid the layers of cherty nodules in the green- 
sands of the Isle of AViglit and other localitus eoin[>rising 
nearly a third or a fourth of the whole mass of them : the 
numerous layers of dints in the chalk form also a most im- 
portant portion of the deposit, and in otlua* stnita we find simi- 
lar siliceous deposits prevail to a great extent ; so that in re- 
ality, th(.‘ sponge.s, by their continued attraction and soliditiea- 
tlon of the silex in solution in the watt'r of the jmeliait ocean, 
have [lerformed even a more important ])ar< in the gradual 
elevation of the land than tlui corals havii aeeoiiqilLslied du- 
ring tlic coimlless ages of the pa>t ])evioti. 


XV.— 0;^, vvio Insect:^ from Jl eatern Africa, By the 

Rev. F, W^ lloPK, F.R.H., F.L.S. 

[foiilinuetl iVoiii voL ix. j). IWi/.J 

Sj), J l. Vaforhroff ^ylrarltani, Hope. Long. liii. J) ; lat. liii. ‘2;v. Nigra, 
elytris Jaterihus elytnaiini iiavo-vittatis iiittrrietpie irregidaiilei* 
iiiicjUi^, liiaeula anrantia ad humta-os la^sila, liuetUjUc lungitudi- 
iiiili .suturah llava, ante ajneem lerniiuata. Cor])Us infra vioJaeeuni, 
liiteribns nbdoininis utriiique albitlis cnj)illis obsilis, pvalibus euii- 
coloribus. 

'I'he ahovc insect I rcci’ivecl tVoni Air. Straeliau f>f Sierra Leone ; 
it seems closely allied to t>iie received tnmi (.■a]>e falinas, whie.li is 
mneb broken ; as it is a remarkably line ^peeies, it is here iiitruiliicecl. 
The f(.)lb)wiiig s])ecies\ire also from C’a])e Palmas: Fuhnfvld riyafls, 
ra/iri/. >iif, hifi‘rrr/)/(f, and vlilala, all of Fabrielus. 

Sp. 15. JJcscra Hope. liOiig. liu. o’; ; l:d. liii. ij . A’i- 

rvdis, :niteiniis articadis binio jnainis a*ro-pieeis, relit j\us fusco-llavis 
ct pilosis. Ca])Ut eyanenin, pmietalnm, iiamdibulls obscure ferrii- 
giueis, "J'borax (‘longatus et cyaiieiis. JClytra viridifu (‘c)r])iis 
iidVa eoncolta*, fenioribus ilavis apicibusque atris. Tibiic fusco- 
piceie tdrsis concoloriljus. 

Tills elegant insect inhabits Ckqic Palmas, and there are also other 
sjiecics in my collecdiun from Sierra Leone and Lvjiiinoctial Africa, 
namely, ruJiroUis of De .lean, and irojjfca and iaptvra of Hope. 

Sp. Ul. VadvrUa (tidhravuiUy\\Ky\iQ., liOiig. lin. 8 ; lat. liu. 2^. Nigra, 
anteiiTiarum quatuor artieuUs primis atris et pilosis reliqnis fiisco- 
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fitris. Caput fore ovale, oculis ni^ris. Thorax elorigatus ct SHb- 
oordifonuis, angulis anticis rotuuclatis, disco croso subvarioloso. 
Elytra sulcata nigra, lincis clevalis, <a)iis])icuis, interstitiis striarum 
Mihtllissime ])iinctiilfitis. ('orpus infra nigrum tpiarto animlo ab- 
dominis jjostiec flavo-iuarginato. Femora tibiis atris ct pilosis, 
tarsisfpui infra picoo-comatis. 

'J'his is tlie third s])C 0 .ies only which has yet been described I be- 
lieve* as really African ; it cannot be confounded with the J.hiroii He 
.lean's ufrioatui or Seln'inherr’s inforstitidris. 

Sj). 17. ^Vz/^vV/rt TIo])e. Long, lin. l j ; lat. lin. 1 J . Cy- 

anea, duobiis 2 )riniis articulis anteiniarum rubrW reliquis atro-jjiceis. 
Caj)iit at rum et punclatum. Thorax elongato-ovalls, antice et 
))osticc abrupte truncatus. J'^lytra viridia striato-punelata. Corjuis 
infra jycctorc rufo. (piatuor ultiinis scgim'iitis alxloiniiiis nigris. 
h'emora rubra, geniculis nigris tibiis jaillidc ilavis, tarsis supra 
l)iceis infraque ilavo-jalosis. 

Sj). IS, Kin'i/drm '2- fascia Uf, Long. lin. (1 ; lat. lin. .‘L Nigra, an - 
Icnnis inarginibiisquc thoracis brnuucis, clylris atris, binls(|uc ilavis 
obrnpie irrc'gidarihns fasciis ornatis. (Jorj)us infra, brunneuin fe- 

nioribus tibiisque nigris, tarsis bruniico-picci.s. 

ThW species was ca])tured at C^ape Falmus. 

Sj). ID. Orlhoyonias latiis, lloj)c. liong. lin. 10 ; hit. lin. Niger 
nitidus, antennis fiiseo- 2 »ilosis. '^l'Iiora<*e <*<)nvc\o, marginihns hite- 
ralihns depressis. FJytra rnarginala et suhaita, suleis fortissiine 
jjuiictatis. Chn’pus infra nigruni femorihus tihiis eoneolorilnis, 
tarsisque infra anri-comatis. 

Unh. In Sierra lioona. 

Tliis insect was giveai to me by f/ieut. Sayers with other ins(*cts 
collected in tluit colony. 

Sp. '20. OrffiayoHiKs tonyipcanis^ Hope, l-ong. lin. S ; lat. lin. o-.j. 
Pnec(.*deiiti aliiiiis, at juinor. Nigra, antennis obscure atris, lliorace 
concolori, disco crebris rugis iiisignilo, niaiginil)us(]e})rcssis. Elytra 
thoracc fere {]uadru])lo longiura, sulcata, suleis baud f(;rtitcr piiiic- 
tatis. Corpus iiil’ni atnun tarsisque infra iiigro-piccis. 

Hah. In Sierra Leona. 

A j)eeuliarity of this insect i^^ worthy of notice : tin* second elevated 
ridge on each side of the suturi*, marl 3 ^ ;d)out the miihlle of the cl 3 "tra, 
is abnij>tl\- traversed In' a transverse ridge, thereb\' dividing' the stria 
in two j)arts ; all the vest are entire. It is probably onh' a sport of 
nature. 

Sp. ‘21. Or/hoyoains Stvarhatii. Long. lin. 0 ; lat. Jin. NIgi'r, 
antennis articnlo priinoruhro. reliqnis fu.-co-i'.ici is et pihjsis. 't ho- 
rax eonvcxiis, in medio ater, ina.rgiuil»us exteriiis depia^ssis et briin- 
neis. Elytra sulcata, nigra, nitida, iiitcrstitiis punctiilatis. Corpus 
infra atrum tarsis soliiinmodo piceis. 
thd). In Sierra liCoua. 

Sj). 22 . Orihoyouias dnbius. Long. lin. I/,; lat. lin. 2 . Ater, antennis 
.^ubmoiiiliformibus testaceis, lliorace aiigulis anticis rotundatis. 
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l;iteril)U3, marc^inibusque clevatis insignito. Elytra sulcato-pimctata 
sulcis fortitcT imi)re3sis. Corpus infra llavurn fomoribus tibiisque 
lutcis palpis tarsisi|ue* obscurioribus. 

This species inhabits Cape Palmas as well as Sierra Leone ; as it 
verges from the type t)f Orthogonltfs chieiiy in the antenna', I have 
not regarded it, as some entomologists would, as a subgeiius ; the 
leading characters pertain lo Oylhogonuis, 

Sp. ‘23. Caluscojnts ^^avufjci. T^ong. liii. ; hit. lin. 2|. Viridis, 
cai)ite cyanen, thoracc hete virescenti, elytris striato-puiietatis, 
colure saturatiori. Cv^rpiis infra violaeeum t'emoribus in medio 
rubris, tibiis iiigris tarsisque fLiseo-j)iccis. 

Tlie above species was taken ill the vicinity ot‘ Cajio Palmas. 

Sp. 24. Cala.^rnpos' Long. lin.4 | ; lat. lin. I 'jk Ab'ridis, 
capite aureo-viresci:riti, thoracc coiicolori. hVlytra eyanca, laleribiis 
hete viridilius et; ])unctatis. Ckirpus Infra pieeiim anteiiiiis pedi- 
1 ) 1 1 s(| u c ubsc u r i or i I )u s . 

This insect 1 received from Air. Strachaii, who took it at Sierra 
TiCona ; and as it is allied to the foregoing species, it is lierti intro- 
fliiced. 

Sp. 2u. Ozana Intcn^ lT<<pe. fjong. lin. 4 ; lat, lin. I . Pallidi* Ihiva, 
cajute nigricanti antennlscpie brnnneis. 'I'hurax lestaeeus elytris 
<‘oncolori!)us. kJorpus infra llaveolum jiedibus liileis genieulisque 
fnscis. 

Hub. Circa Palmas, 

S[). 2(). Sc((rtt(\< l.iong. lin. iG; lat. lin. 5. Niger, ea])ite 

antici* fo\<‘is binis forliter imj>ressis. Thoraci* fen* luiKcfonni linca 
longiludinali in medio inqircs.^o. l^lytra, liiicato-pnuctata jmuctis 
leviier imjiressis. Corjius infra coiicolor. In huiiorcin Sa\agei de- 
nominatns. 

/Jab. <,'irea Palmas. 

Sp. 27. rr/fi fff/fafs Savffgcly lloy-xj. Long. lin. lit; lat.iin. Ji. Niger, 
aiitennls pilosis elytris oblongo-ovali.s eonvi*xis siiIealo-])nnelatis 
marailis duabiis rnagnis fiavi-, altera antiea Irausversa, irrc'gnlari, 
alt era po’- tiea, fere rulnndata. 'Phora-V hexagtnins coiieavo-eveava- 
tiis et variuloso-punctatus. Corporc infra nigro, j)edibus eonoolo- 
rlbiis. * 

// b. Circa Ikdmas. 

Py i*arefnlly examining; the yellow ^pots on the elytra, the. speeies 
of raiuhja’us may readily be determined. In the jtn^^eiit insect tbe 
spot covers live interstitial sjniccs, and all are united. 

S]». "2^. P(({ia(jc(;ns Rmhlotif, l.iong. lin. 1 J ; l;il . lin. 4 Niger, 

anteiiuis atro-])ilosis, tliorace fere hexagono contra\(j exeavato et 
varioloso-])unetato, elytris sulcalo-puiietatis, quatm)r maeulis llavis 
insignitis pedibiisque uigri.‘«. In liouorem lladdoni denomiiiatus. 
Hah. Circa Palmas. 

'I'Jic two anterior yellow spots in this species cover live interstitial 
spaces and luilf of a si.xth, and the two jn^sterior oiily four similar 
spaces. 
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Sp. 29. Fanagmis Long. lin.lO^; lat. lin.4^. Niger, 

anteiinis valde pilosis, thornee hexagono, hand fortiter excavato, at 
varioloso-jiuiictato, clytris sulcato-punctatis quatuor maculls flavis 
iiisignitis pedibusque atris. 

11 ah. Circa Talmas. 

Jt is named in honour of Lieut. Sayers, an assiduous collecttor of 
insect.i when rcsidejit at Sierra Leone. The two yellow anterior 
s|)uis, tis well iiti the pusteriur, cover live iiilersUliul spaces iviitl ii pint 

of a sixth. 

Sp. »10. Panaijmis K/tffjif, Hope. Cong. iin. 9;} ; hit. lin. 4. Niger, 
anteniiis tribus primis artieulis atris, reliqiiis fnsco-rubris ct pilo- 
sis, thorace hexagono concavo excavato et subtilissime puiictiilato. 
Llytris .suleatis, qiiatuor maeiilis Ihivis insignitis pctlibnsque nigris. 
Hub. Circa Palmas. In honorcin celebcrriini Klugii tlciiomiiialus. 
In this .species the two anterior spots cover live interstitial s])aces, 
and these are in shape nc'arly triangular, the base being situated 
nearly at the outer margin of the elytra with tlie apex directotl to- 
wards the suture. The two posterior markings are more rounded, 
and cover only four interstitial sjiaec.'^. 

Sp. .‘31. Paaagecas: troi)icus,l\o])<i. Long. lin. 8 ; hit. lin. .‘3w. Niger, 
aiitennis atris, thoraee semieirculari baud excavato, subdcju'csso el 
crebrissime piinctidato. IClytris snlcato-])Lnielalis (piatiier inaculis 
suhquadrato-lluvis pedibusque nigris. 

Hah. Ill Sierra Ceona. 

"J'his sjiceies has the two anterior spots covering six interstbial 
.«]ni(!cs, whilst the posterior cover only five. 

Sp. 82. P((n(t(j((ius Priebsoat, ITojie. Ijong. lin. 8 ; lat, lin. 8. Nigej', 
tribus primis artieulis atris nitidis, relicpii'^ fusc(*-}ulosis, thorace 
seinilunari, angulis autieis rotuudalis, posticis Jihruple tnincatis, 
disco varioloso-punctato. Llytris sulcato-jninctatis cpiataor irre- 
guhiribus rnaculis iusiguilis, corjiure iidra 2 >edibusque nigris. 

I fab. Circa Palmas. 

'J’his elegant species is named in honour of Dr. Ericlisou of Ilerliii, 
the author of a valuable work on the J3racliclytra or ilove I3e(*tles. 
In the above insect only four interstitial spaces are covered with the 
yellow spots, and all of tlicru arc irregularly shaped. 

Sj). 33. Paaaf/rra.c Strarhaai, Hope. I-ioug. lin. fhj; lai. lin. 3/,. Niger, 
anteiinis nign)-j)ih)sis. Thorace fere hexagono angulis aiiticis ro- 
timdatis posticis alnaipte tnincatis, disco fortiter excavato etjuiiic- 
tulato, elytns ])arum elongatis sulcalo-piincLalis, maculls([iK? qua- 
tiior Havi.s irregularltcr insignitis corpore petlibusque atris. 

Hah, 111 Sierra Leona. 

This remarkable s])ceies is named after my friend Strachan, some 
years a resident in the above colony. To liis exertions zoologists arc^ 
much indebted for many valuable addition.s to their musmims and 
cabinets. In the. above species each of the f(.>ur spots cover live in- 
terstitial spaces. 

Sp. 34. Panagecus grossiiSy\io]}ii. Long.liii.il; hit. lin. 4. j. Niger, 
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an tennis atris, thorace fere hexagono angulis anticis rotundatis, 
posticis abrnpte truncatis, disco subcon vexo ])unctato, latcribus 
parum depressis ct niara,imitis. clytris siilcato-punctr.tis, quatiior 
maculis rubro-miniatis insii^nitis covporo pedibusque nigris. 

The :ibove insect was lately rccched from tlic Ashaiitce coimtiy, 
and was sent to mo b}" Ca]U. Parry of ( 'liclteiiliani for descri])tion. 

From the number of ran* species aln*a(ly described, some faint idea 

may bo formed of the richness of African entomology. I regret to 

iuUI that several others of equal rarity are j)asscd by, as being too 
mutilated for dcscrii)tion. \'"arious new types of form lan e also lately 
reached me from the country of the Asliantces as well as the Ciold 
Coast ; the most remarkable of them at a future time I propose to 
publish. 

August 2.), 1812. 


XVT . — A hrh'f Arcmnil of lim Peruvian Muniiulca in the 

Mnaeanf of the Devon and Dorn waif N tit nr at llislonj Horieft/. 

By P. F. Beli.amy, Surgeon^ of Plyiuoutli'i^ 

LWitii a PlaU-.J 

These interesting* ndics were brought to Fngbiud by Captiuii 
BlanekUjy ofthe Royal Navy, who in the year IH.IS presented 
them to the Sociedy under the iucorrccl dciiomiuatiou of Pe- 
ruvian Mummies. Of the exact locality wln'iice they were 
procured I am at [)rcseiit niialihi to furnish information ; but 
on presenting tJiem, Capt. BJaiickhw stated to mo in conver- 
sation, tliat he exhumecl them himself from an elevated tract 
of land ill the mountainous district ol Peru^ but at a consider- 
ahJe distance from the lake Titicaca. He also informed me 
that su(di remains yyr.rc very abundant lJi(‘re^ tliat they were 
foimd very near the surface, the light saiuly^ soil Iiaving* been 
removed by the wind, so as to expose many of them (a cir- 
cumstance which led to their discxivcry), aiul that eacdi vas 
obser\'ed to liave an ftpright posture in the soil, and to have 
mukT *t a ])i(!cc of niattingt. 

Facli mummy (for so, in order to avoid a confusion of terms, 
T will coiitinuo to call tlicui,) presented the ap[)carance of a 
riulely shaped oval bundle, secured by numerous lashings of a 
coarse rope, made of a kind of flag or rush, passed two or tlirec 

^ Ro.'ul to the Zoological Suction ofthe llritish Association, Aug. 3, Isll. 

f One of fhc s]jt‘cirnuiis was packed in a tin case with some of the sand 
taken from the sj)ot ; it is impregnalud with inarim; salts to such an extent 
as to impart lo the whede a strong smell somewhat reseinhling iodine; so 
that there is reason to believe that the preservation of the remains is acci- 
dental, and principally attributable to the presence of these extraneous aiiti- 
putrescents. 
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times round the neck, and then in a variety of directions over 
the trunk, and knotted together at each intersection so as to 
form a iict^\ ork with broad interspaces ; ewery part but the 
head being tlius firmly compressed. The first and principal 
envelope proved to be an article of dress, made of a scarlet - 
coloured stout cloth, consisting of a single piece, sewn toge- 
ther up the sides, and ^Yith a liolc for the head and each arm ; 
tlius resembling a loose frock without sleeves, and not mucli 
unlike a ponsha or mantle. The one i)rcscrvcd is of ca])acious 
size, and was no doubt at one timeworn by an adult, perhaps 
the father of the deceased. As a wra])i)cr for the dead, a })or- 
tiou of it was drawn smooth over tlic head and face, then al- 
lowed to fall in large irregular folds over the body, and the 
suj)eriluous portion folded up at llie feet. The second aiul 
innermost euveloj)e consisted iii one of a thin coarse cotton, 
and in the other of a piece of woollen cloth wi’apiied rudely 
round the body, but, like the former, drawn smooth over the 
liead and face. Between the tvro wra]ipers were (blind the 
model o(‘a raft or <*atamaraii, two small liags made of a neatly 
striped cloth, filled wilh ears of an uiuleseribcd variety of In- 
dian coin, and two small earthen pots, one of which probably 
at the lime of deposit contained a little water, and t he other 
it is not unlikely was intended for a cooking utensil. Such 
wore tlie nioilels (bund in conjunction with tliesc rcanains ; hut. 
with others which Captain .Blanckley 1 ‘xamined on the spot, 
they wei*e of various descriptions, and tlic cartluai vcssi.‘ls of 
different patterns: tlnis we have presented by liim three flat 
dishes or baskets of neat v. i<’kcr-work ; a fishing line with a 
float made of reeds matted t<igct(icr, and with a small black 
oval-shaped pebble for a wolglit; a very rudely made (isliing 
basket; the half of a small gourd, probably intended for a 
lamp; ai\d as many as nine sorts of earthen vjf.’.ssels, some of 
which are neatly ]iainted. 

IJere wc may remark, that two of the jiots and two of the 
hags contain leave:? of one of the ; and. that in two 

or three otliers Capt. iilancklcy found a (juantii.y of a blackisii 
powder, and lying loosely not far from one of tlic mummies 
he presented, a piece of sugav-eaiie about IS inches long. 

By a coincidence, the niinninics iiiuler oiir immediate no- 
tice are the remains of children, one of which was not more 
than a few months old, ami the other could not be much mori^ 
tlian one year; and judging from their relative size and figure, 
male and female. 1^1. IV. figs. 1 and 3. 

Of the first examined all the soft parts had mouldered into 
dust, anti nothing but the bones and a small iiortion of hair 
remained. In the other the skin was hard and slirivclcd, the 
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hair black and silky, but both much discoloured by the putre- 
factive process, and the soft tissues melted down to a brown- 
coloured unctuous kind of matter, by which means the face 
M-as so distorted that not a feature was discoverable. This one 
however displayed the manner in which the body w'as ar- 
ranged for interment. 

The principal object appears to have been to give to it a 
sitting or crouching attitude; for this purpose the thighs were 
pressed up against the abdomen and the legs flexed upon 
them, and then secured by a bandage made to encircle the 
trunk and the bent limbs two or three times. In addition to 
this, the arms were brought across the bofly and tied together 
at the 'svrists by a piece of cord, and the head was ])ressed 
down upon the chest so as to throw the occiput up}>crmost- 

From each mummy I selected the bones of the skull, and 
by a little mechanical contrivance restored them to their na- 
tural position. 

On examining these skulls it w ill be found that the face is 
short and projecting, the chin square and protruding, the ma- 
lar bones large and prominent, the nostrils large and open, 
the orbits large and squared, and the orbital margins thick 
and rounded; but the crania, from the singularity of their 
form, deserve the most marked attention : the frontal bone is 
narrow', recedes at once from the superciliary ridges, and pre- 
sents a flattened aspect as far as the coi'onal suture ; the pa- 
rietal bones rise for about tw'o-thirds of their length till they 
reach the vertex, at which point they suddenly round off to 
ibrm the occiput ; and the occipital bone, wdiich is irregularly 
flattened, forms principally the under part of the skull, only a 
small portion of it occupying the back of the head, and that 
being turned up rather suddenly to meet the pfirictal bones. 
Thus it will be observed that the w^holc skull is throwui back, 
has a remarkably large posterior development, and is of an 
ovoid form, wdth its Umg Jixis from before to behind. 

Corresponding with this configuration, all the large bones 
of the skull arc considerably elongated 5 and this will be bet- 
ter displayed by contrasting them with those of an infant of 
the Caucasian variety, whose cranium is of the ordinary glo- 
bidar figure ; thus the frontal bone, measured from its junc- 
tion with the nasal to its line of junction w'ith the parietal, is 
in the Caucasian 4 inches, iui^he Peruvian 4^ inches; the pa- 
rietal, from the extremity of the angle in the temporal fossa to 
the postcro-superior angle in the Caucasian, is 5^ inches, whilst 
in the Peruvian it is Gf inches ; and the occipital, from its 
junction with the si>hcnoid to the apex of the lambdoidal suture 
in the Caucasian, measures 5 inches, and in the Peruvian 5 J 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. x, H 
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inches. In making these measurements I have chosen the 
skull of the elder mummy, because its form is not so exagge- 
rated as in the younger, in which the bones, from the greater 
projection of the occiput, are comparatively longer. 

It will also be found, that even if the circumference of the 
two skulls be the same by measurement in a transverse direc- 
tion over the vertex from one occipital condyle to the other, the 
I’eruvian through its long axis is inclies, whilst that of the 
Caucasian is but A\ inches. The position of the foramen mag- 
num too is remarkable, for it will be found to be considerably 
anterior to the centre of gravity ; thus, from the centre of the 
condyle of the occipital bone to tlie alveoli of the front incisors, 
the distance is but 3 inches, whilst from the same i^oint to the 
line described by the greatest ]>osterior projection it is S-f 
inches ; nor is the facial angle less remarkable : in one it docs 
not exceed 85°, and in the other it is as little as 82^^ ; being 
in the former 5°, and in the latter 8® less than in the Cauca- 
sian of the same age. 

Here 1 will venture to call the attention of the Section to 
the formation of the occipital bone, for in each skull the same 
peculiarity exists ; that is, in the addition of a fifth rudimen- 
tary portion of the same figure, and occupying the same po- 
sition in both, viz. between the occipital portion of the bone 
commonly so called, and the parietal bones, but below the 
lambdoidal suture ; in this particular differing essentially from 
the adventitious os triquetrum sometimes found. In the 
younger of the two individuals it is, like the other rudiments, 
distin(!t and separate (PI. IV. fig. 2.) ; whilst in the elder, in 
Avhich the ossific process is more advanced, the junction of it 
with the occipital portion is nearly complete, the suture only 
remaining open at either extremity for little more than an 
inch, but traceable through its entire length. Docs this exist 
by a strange coincidence as an anomaly of structure, or is it 
to be coiisideretl as a normal formation peculiar to this race 
of beings ? 

It will be manifest from the general contour of these skulls 
that they are allied to those in the Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, denominated Titicacans. Those 
adult skulls arc very generally considered to be distorted by 
the effects of pressure ; but in opposition to this opinion Dr. 
Graves has stated*, that ^^a careful examination of them has 
convinced him that their peculiar shape cannot be owing to 
artificial pressure and to corroborate this view, we may re- 
mark that the peculiarities arc as great in the child as in 
the. adult, and indeed more in the younger than in the elder 
* Dublin Journal of Med. and Chem. Sciences, No, 15. 
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of the two specimens now produced : and the position is con- 
siderably strengthened by the great relative length of the large 
bones of the cranium ; by the direction of the plane of the oc- 
cipital bone, which is not forced upwards, but occupies a place 
in the under ])art of the skull ; by the hirthcr absence of marks 
of j)rcssure, there being no elevation of the vertex nor j)i*o- 
jectioii of either side ; and by the fact of there being no instru- 
ment nor mechanical contiavancc suited to produce such an 
alteration of Ibrm (as these skulls present) found in connexion 
with them 

The remarkably flattened forehead, indicative of the vciy 
small size of the anterior lobes of the brain, is worthy of re- 
mark ; and it will be for phrenologists to reconcile this fact 
w ith those nmv recorded, which bespeak for this people a tole- 
rably advanced state of civilization : they were manufacturers 
and agriculturists ; bestowed their dead with pecadiar care, 
paying ])arUcular attention to their imaginary wants, and bad 
certain superstiti<nis notions connected with their departure 
to some distant region. Are these marks of intellect tluj re- 
sult of original powers of invention, or are they tlie result of 
iutercouvsc with other and mure civili/.t d people ? 

Tills |)eculiiir race wore in all probability the al>oviglm‘,s of 
1 he cijuntry ; and It Is possible that these mummies may be 
the relics of some of the last of the Titieacans, deposited al ter 
the invasion of the country by those enlightciu;d coiupicrors, 
who sii))dued them, not by the sword, but by moral agemfies, 
and imparted to them a knowledge of their arts and rites and 
superstitious. Hut it will be for the ethnologist to show^ how 
far the facts now stated are found to accord with the manners, 
customs and attainments of easleru nations i and to say to 
wdiat people the first emigrants to this part of the western 
shores of America belonged. Failing in this however, it w ill, 
I think, b(; fair to attribute to the indigence a mental capacity 
equal to originate sugh inventions, and to arrive at such at- 
tuinmcmls as the specimens before us manlbst. 

It is j)robablc tliat the extinction of this once typical variety 
of the human family was produced gradually by an intermix- 
ture of blood with those who afterwards became the lords of 
the soil, and whose lino of princes, untainted by sucli inter- 
course, formed the Incas dynasty^ so rtanarkable in the Jiistory 
of Peru. 

Lastly, I would suggest that the adult skulls of Titicacans 
before alluded to arc of two kinds, tlie one possessing all the 
peculiarities of the race in its unalloyed form — the true Titi- 
cacaii ; and the other being of a spurious character, resulting 
Sec the note at the cud of this commiuiicutioiu 

II 2 
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from the union of the indigenm with the settlers of Asiatic 
origin, the companions of Manco Capac of traditionary fame. 
Accordingly in the former wc observe the receding forehead, 
the elongated cranium, and the horizontally-placed occipital 
bone ; and in the latter a modified form, in which, combined 
with the receding forehead and elongated cranium, there is an 
elevated vertex and flattened occiput, formed princij)ally by 
an altered position of the occipital bone ; which, instead of 
lying on a plane w^ith the horizon, rises in a sloping direction 
upwards and backwards to meet the parietal bones. 

Note . — After the reading of this paper. Prof. Owen stated that he 
entertained an o])inion that their jieculiar form was given to them by 
jjressurc, such as might he aj)plied by a bandage passed round the 
head; and he suggested that a short lil let (about 10' inches long) 
found with the younger of the two mummies might have been em- 
ployed for this purpose. This bandage, however, I consider was used 
to secure the lower extremities to the trunk, and on consideration 1 
am disposed to maintain the same opinion as I have stated above : 
1st, because this fillet is but 1- inch wdde, whereas tlie flattened por- 
tion of the skull is more than 3 inches, extending over the os frontis 
from immediately above the superciliary ridges to an inch beyond 
the coronal suture, so as to involve the anterior ])ortion of the j}a- 
rictul bones ; 2iid, the line of depression in these skulls has a direc- 
tion over the middle of the os oceijntis, and then’ over tlie anterior 
third of the parietal bones, first where the angle dips down between 
the frontal temporal bones, and then immediately behind the coronal 
suture, and not at all t)vcr tlic os frontis ; 3rd, because, if pressure 
had been used in this direction, it would have contracted the great 
fontanclle, of which there is no mark whatever ; indeed in the elder 
of the two, ill which the dejiressed line is most visible, the fontanclle 
is most open ; and lastly, if a circular bandage had been applied, it 
would have given a circular form to that portion at least compressed 
by it ; whereas however a transverse section, taken by measurement, 
shows that the skulls have a compressed ])yriform figure, the larger 
extremity representing the flattened and u]>pcr surface, and the 
smaller corresponding with the contracted 'asjiect of the occipital 
bone. 


XVII. — Ori the characters of the British Violets. By Charles 
C. BabinutOiV, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 

[With a Plate.] 

The remarkable difference which exists between the value of 
characters in different orders of plants, and sometimes evci' in 
genera,— the form or structure of any particular organ being 
of generic value in one order, specific in another, and soiuc- 
limos not even sufficiently constant to distinguish varieties in 
a third,— must always give considerable interest to an investi- 
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gation of minute external differences, the examination of 
which W'ould probably appear to be little better than a waste 
of time to a superficial observer ; more particularly when, as 
is often the case, they arc so minute as to escape the notice 
of all except the practised descriptive botanist. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention instances in proof of so well-known a 
fact, but still it may be perhaps as well to produce a single 
example, before entering upon the ])cculiar subject of this 
communication. The form and sculpture of the external coat 
{tasta) of the seed is found to distinguish some few orders 
amongst the Monocotyledons ; it is occasionally of t/cjicrir. 
value ; in the Chenopodiaceoe and Vohjgoneco it (listinguishes 
speciesy but amongst the Caryophyllaceie. it does not appear to 
possess suilicieiit constancy to point out even varieties. 

But to proceed to the subject more particularly before us. 
In a communication to the Botanical Society at Edinburgh, 
my friend Mr. Edward Forbes has directed attention to the 
form of certain curious spurs or ajjpendages attached to the 
base of two of the stamens and extending into the spur of the 
corolla, as affording excellent characters for the formation of 
sections in the genus but ho has not a])])lied them 

in the distinction of species, lie finds three different forms 
to pervade all the Violets that have cornc under his notice, 
namely, 1st, a rounded spur, such as is found iii V. paluslrisy 
2iidly, a lancet-shaped spur, which occurs in V. odoraluy F. 
ennmuy and F.. Inrta\ and 3rdly, a filiform spur, as in F. tri- 
color and V. hrtea. In the course of a series of observations 
Avliicli had for their object tlic application of these characters 
to tlic British Violets, I soon found that the direction of the 
cells of the anthers differed considerably in the several spe- 
cies, and I liave been led to the conclusion that they also may 
be einjiloycd with great advantage in the discrimination of 
nearly allied species. 1 have found the cells of the anthers to 
be always nearly iiaitallcl to each other in F. paiustriSy F. ca- 
niniL anti F, lutea ; and constantly distant below, but con- 
verging upwards, until their apices nearly, if notcjuite, touch 
each other in F. odoratoy F. hirtUy and F. tricolor. If now 
wc look to the form of tlie stipules and the presence or al)- 
scncc of an elongated stem, we shall have four sets of cha- 
racters by Avhicli six species may be satisfactorily distin- 
guished in Britain, nor docs it ap[)car to me to be advisable 
to divide our native Violets into a greater number of species. 

I shall now endeavour to point out the characters of these 
plants, and hope, by the help of the accompanying illustration. 


♦ Sec Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. vii. p. 157. 
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to make the subject easily understood. In Viola palustris avc 
have a stcmlcss plant with ovate acute stipules, a shoi’t round- 
ed spur, and tlic cells of the anther nearly parallel. Its want, 
of .stein and short spur distinguish it from F. caninn ard 
hiteity as do also its stipules ; the parallel cells and the spur 
separate it from F. odorata and F. hirta ; and all these clia- 
raeter.s from F. tricolor. In V, odorata and V, hirta A\e liavc 
stcmless plants with lanceolate stipules and diverging cells to 
the anthers, their antlieriuc spurs also belonging to the lancet- 
shaped section ; but the spur of F. htria^ by its near ajiproaeli 
to a linear form, satisfactorily distinguishes that plant from 
F. odorata y in which it is truly lancet-shaped. Wc now come 
to V, canina^ under which 1 include the F. Jlavicorais and 
F. lacteu of Smith ; here wc find lanceolate inciso-deiitatc sti- 
pules combined with a decided stem, t>arallel anthcrine cells, 
and a lancet-shaped spur. This combination of characters 
clearly sciiarales it from any of the foregoing. The two re- 
maining species, F. tricolor and V, Ivtca^ are distinguished from 
all tiic others by their filifoimi spurs and ])ahnate-])innatifid 
stipules, and are scveiMlh’^ characterized liy tlie parallel cells 
and almost pahnatc-pinnatitid .stipules, of which the terminal 
lobe is linear-lanceolate, or lanceolate and quite entire, of F. 
hften; and tlie diverging cells and lyrate-pinnatilid stipules 
Avith a more or less dentate or crenate terminal lobe of F. tri- 
color, Under F. hdea I include the V .Vnrtlmi of the 
])lcmcnt to Knglish Botany/ as its dilfercnccs arc, according 
t o my views, of but slight value ; and 1 also consider' F. aroca- 
SIS as o]dy a vJiriety of F. tricolor. 

The following is the manner in whicli I consider that the 
British species should be characterized and arranged: — 

Genus Viola, Linn. 

A. Anthcrine spur roundcfd, stipules ovate- acute, stems scarcely appa- 
rent. “ 

1. V. paJusiris {\Aun.^. C-clls of the anthers nearly j)ju*all cl ; spurs 
short, thick, r()un(le<l ; s])ur of the corolla very short, obtuse ; 
loaves renifo^-m- cordate, o-labrous. PI. A'll. fig. 1. — Eng. Bot. 444. 
Reich. Iron. Ri. Germ. 1.4*191. 

Anthcrine sj3urs concave below, convex above. Cells of the antbcr.s 
sliglitly separated below. FI. ])alc lilac, with purple streaks. 
Sometimes the j)etioles are slightly hairy, but usually they are gla- 
brous. — 1/ . June, July, bogs and marshes in mountuinou.s districts. 

Ik Anthcrine spurs lancet-shaped, stipules lanceolate, stems scarcely 
apparent, leaves coi'dale. 

\', odorata (Linn.). Cells of the antlicrs diverging below; s])urs 
laiiect-fchapcd, blunt; spurs of the corolla obtuse, straight; lateral 
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petals entire, lower one emarginate ; leaves cordate, scions creep- 
ing. PI. VII. fig. 2. — Eng. Bot. 619. EeicA» f. 4498. 

Anthcrinc spur narrowed to an obtuse point ; spur of the petals in- 
flated towards the end, slightly channeled above. Flowers purple, 
often white. Bracteas above the middle of the flower-stalk. Pe- 
tioles with deflexed Jiairs. Lateral petals with a hairy line, which 
is sometimes wanting (V, imberhis, liCight.). — March, April, 
common. 

8 . V. hirta (Iflnn.). Cells of the anthers diverging below ; spurs 
nearly linear, obtuse ; P]>ur of the corolla obtuse, hooked at the 
point ; petals entire or slightlj^ emarginate ; leaves cordate, scions 
wanting. PI. VII. fig. — Eng. Bot. 894. Rnch. f. 4493. 

Aiitlierine spur scarcely broader at the base than tJie apex ; spur of 
the petals compressed, not channeled ; se])als obtuse. Flowers pale 
bloc, sometimes wliitc ; lateral petals usuall}'’ with a hairy line. 
Bracteas below the middle of the iiower-slalk. Petioles with 
si)reading hairs. 

Var. /J. calntroa. Flowers smaller, peduncles much longer than the 
leaves, sepals oblong-ovate, obtuse. — 7/ . iVpril. May ; common on 
a limestone soil. /•]. Gogmagog Hills, Cainbridgeshire. 

Vj. Anthvrhw spurs la nrotslfapetl ; sflpiilrs lancrolafc, an vvidout stem.; 
leaves cordate oi laucvolaie. 

4. F. vaniva (Linn.). Cells of the anthers parallel ; spurs lancct- 
shnped, acute, spurs of the corolla, obtuse; leaves cortlate-ovatc or 

oblong; stipules entire, ciliatc or dentate; stems ascending. PI. VJI. 
lig. 4. — Eng. Bot. 620. 

Spurs of the j)ctals inflated in their lower half, slightly channeled 
above. Flowers blue or rarely white. — 7/ . April to August ; c*mi- 
mon on banks, in woods, &e. 

The leaves are cordatc-ovate, or somcwli.at oblong-acutc, 
not acuminate ; the stipules usually oblong-lanccolatc, and 
the Iruit truncate-obtuse or apiculatc iii the typical varied, y ; 
leaves cordate-ovate or subrciiifbrni-aciimiiiate ; stipules laii- 
cc^olate-aUcnuatc, and the fruit acuminate in \ ar. fi, sylvullca ; 
leaves roundish-coudate, rather acute, small ; flowers hirge, 
base of the stem wood y in 7 . flavicortus, Sm.) ^ Kng, 

Bot, 27365 similar to the lasb but vath the leaves cordate- 
oblong in 8, monlana (V, montcnia^ Linn.?)*; leaves cordatc- 
ovate, Rubattenuated above, and slightly narroVed into tlie 
petiole ; stipules large, incised, base of the stems woody in 
e. Hvppii ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, narrowed into the petiole, 
the loAvcrmost cordate ; stipules large^ incised ; flowers cream- 
coloured in f. lactea (V. lacteuy Sm.) *Eng. Bot.^ 415. Not- 
withstanding the great difference which exists between the 

* The specimens of r. montaiia in the Liiinaiaii Herbarium appear to 
me to belong to canina^ being a large upright form of that plant, ^YiLb im- 
mense stipules and cordate-lanceolate leaves. 
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extreme forms of this plant, I cannot but agree with Bcrtoloni 
FI. Ital.^ ii. 705) in considering the above as only varieties 
of one species. 

T). Antherine spurs filiform^ stipules'^ palmate-pinnatifid, stems evi- 
dent, 

5. K. lutea (Huds.). Cells of the anthers nearly parallel ; spurs 
elongated, liliform, spur of the corolla as long or longer than the 
calyciiie appendages ; sepals acute ; leaves erenate-serrate, lower 
ones ovate-cordate, upper ovate or lanceolate ; stipules palmatc- 
pinnatifid, the terminal lobe linear or linear-lanceolate, entire ; 
stems ascending. PI. Vll. fig. 5. — Bot, 721. Reich, f. 451J). 
Flowers wholly yellow, yellow with the two upper petals purple, or 
wdiolly purple, var^^ing greatly in size ; capsule globose . — % . J une, 
July ; common in mountainous pastures. 

Distinguished from T. Mcolor ])y its stipules, which have 
all their lobes of nearly ccjual size, the lateral ones (usually 
one, sonietiracs two on the side next the stem, and three on 
the other) all springing from near the base of the stipule and 
the terminal one, which is sometimes considerably larger than 
the others, narrow, and always quite entire. V.Curtisn (Forst.), 
^ Kng. Bot.^ 2603, appears to me to differ from this only in the 
lower part of the stipules being more elongated, so as to sc- 
]uiratc the lateral lobes and give them a more pinnatifid form. 
In V. grandijpora (Linn. 1), to Avhich this has been sometimes 
referred, the spur is twice as long, the corolla much larger, 
and the sepals bluntish, as in V, mlcarntu ; and in the speei- 
irieiis contained in 8ir J. K. Smith’s Herbarium, and Ctullcd by 
him V, grandijlora^ the stipides arc I’emarkably large, Avith five 
acute narrow lobes close to the base on the outside, and a 
single similar one near the top of that side ; on the inner side 
the lower half is A^ ithoiit any lobes, but there arc two acute 
lobes ill tlu* upper half, the terminal lobe not being larger 
than the others. One of the specimens has very ])cculiar sti- 
pules, extremely long find narrow, with three small narrow 
acute lobes externally at the base, and one rather larger at 
about tlie middle of the inner side. The late lamented Prof. 
Don w as disposed 1o consider V, f/randiflora (Linn.) as a form 
of V, calcar at a (Linn.). The V, r/raa diflora (Vill.), of wdiich 
I possess speeimens from the original locality, namedy, the 
Vosges Mountains (gathered and named by Schultz), is iden- 
tical with llie /^. lutea (8m.) and V. graiuliffora (Huds.) from 
the Clova mountains ; and although the Scottish specimens 
have usually smaller flowers, still iu one or two of them the 

* Tlic stipules on or about tho middle of the stem should always be ex- 
amined in detennining the species of Viola. 
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corolla is nearly as large as in those from France. V. sude- 
tica (Willd.) I believe to be the same plant. In a communi- 
cation to the Botanical Society on the 13th of January, 1842, 
Mr. A. Seton a])pcars to be of opinion that V. lutca is not 
distinguishable from V, tricolor, and most correctly states that 
the characters usually employed to distinguish these plants 
arc not sufliciently constant. I cannot however agree with him 
ill his conclusion that they arc forms of one sjiccics, as I be- 
lieve them to be constantly distinguishable by attending to 
the characters given above ; neither can I agree with liim in 
separating F. arvensis (Murr.) from the following species. 

(}. F. tricolor (Linn,). Cells of the anthers diverging below ; spurs 
elongate, sidjclavatc- filiform, spur of the corolla about equal to 
the calyciiie appendages: leaves crenate-serrate, lower ones ovate- 
cordate, upper ovate or ovate-laiiccolatc ; stipules lyrate-pinnatifid, 
the terminal lobe spathulate-erenatc ; sterns ascending. PI. VII. 
fig. (J. — Eng, Hot, 12S7. licich. . 

Fhn\ era with the upper petals purple, lateral ones bluish, lower one 
yellow: caj)sule ovate. 

Var. /I, arvnisis {F/arvensis, Sibth.), Eng. Bot. 2712, has the petals 
shorter than the cal5"x and whitish, and the capsules nearly glo- 
bular. — O ? May, September, common ; ft, in corn-fields. 

A very variable plant, both in the colour and size of its co- 
rolla, and the size and outline of the terminal lobe of its sti- 
pules, which is sometimes copiously crenate, but often with 
only one or two notches upon each side. I have never seen 
it cpiite entire. 

'^J'he folhnving table will perha])s place in a clearer light 
those characters to which this paper more particularly refers : 
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XVIII. — Proposed Arrangement of the Echinodermata, par-- 

iicvlarly as regards the Crinoidea and a Buhdwision of the 

Class Adelostclla (Echinida?). By Thomas Austin, Esq,, 

and Thomas Austin, Jun. 

Having been engaged for several years past in investigating 
tlie Crinoidea y both recent and fossil, as well as the Echino- 
dermata generally, we have arrived at the conviction th'\t the 
existing classification cannot with propriety be applied to 
fossil species, we therefore purpose to adopt in our proposed 
monograph on the Crinoidea tlic arrangement as now sub- 
mitted. 

The numerous works which have already appeared, or arc 
in progress, respecting the Echinodermata^ would, it miglit be 
supposed, render further observations on the subject super- 
fluous ; but as these works are mostly at variance with each 
other, and not unfrequently with themselves as regards the 
extent and limits of the different families belonging to this ex- 
tensive and highly interesting class of animals, avc arc induced 
to offer a few observations on the want of a proper general 
arrangement of the Echinodermata^ whereby every attempt at 
their classification on a sure and solid foundation has in every 
instance signally failed. Professor Forbes has, it is true, in 
his very interesting work (History of British Starfishes and 
other animals of the class Echinodmnata) thrown them into 
natural groups, but then the characters he has assigned to 
the Crinoidea and Echinidee woidd, if followed, exclude our 
numerous fossil species from their proper station in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

It is with considerable diffidence we venture to dissent from 
such justly approved authors as Mr. Forbes and some others 
Avho have written on the Echinodermata ; but as their view s, if 
strictly obscr^xd, would jilacc our interesting fossil species 
“ nowhere,” we have no choice Ictt but propose an arrange- 
ment of our own, founded on characters which we hope will 
exclude none that properly belong to the Echinodermata ; and 
though wc feel diffident as to our abilities in being able to 
make our proposed classification sufficiently intelligible, we 
feci none whatever as to our motive, which is, if possible, to 
place the nomenclature relating to the Echinodermata on a 
solid basis, whereby the views of the zoologist and the palfe- 
ontologist may be in unison, and not run counter to each 
other as is too frequently the case ; and also to plead in be- 
half of an interesting and much maligned class of animals, 
and to demand that they may be allowed to take rank and 
precedence in the animal kingdom according to strict justice. 
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and that their inalienable natural rights may be preserved 
intact. 

Our objections to Professor Forbeses arrangement chiefly 
a])ply to the characters of his divisions, which, ho^yever na- 
tural they may be as regards the recent animals, arc wanting 
in reference to the calcareous framework of fossil species, by 
whicli alone we can study tlicir organization and arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions respecting their probable nu^nner of 
growth, pro])agation, alimentation, in a word their habits, and 
the structure and functions of their numerous organs. 

The aquiferous system, with its connexion with the organs 
of progression, which Mr. Forbes makes the sole distinguish- 
ing character of his orders, and which he has shown to be 
wholly wanting in his sixth order Varmvjrada (SqnnwuJkhp)^ 
would, if ado])ted, exclude our i)roposcd first order Ctonacmcli 
(lixed Cnnoidea) from our class Phtinislc/lUf as would the di- 
stinguishing characteristics of his fourth order Cirr/ii~S/dm- 
(jrada [Echiuuke) exclude our order ('OlmmiidiO, or fixed Echi- 
n'uhp, which contains several genera and s])ccies of our class 
Adelontidla. 

In our proposed arrangement of the Echinodermaia, wc 
have endeavoured to obviate the ditliculties referred to, and 
to establish o\ir (llvisions on a combination of anatomical and 
zoological evidence adduced from the ct)mj)arison of recent 
and fossil species. 

JSynopsis of the proposed arrangement : — 

Subkingdom Centuoxi.k, Pallas, 

Section Eciuxodkuaiata. 

Body more or less protected by ii shelly covering, com- 
])osed of variously shaped calcareous plates imbedded in the 
substance, or attached to the surface of the skin. Iliese 
pieces arc formed by the deposition of earthy particles round 
certain central points, so that Avhen fully (hnadoped they ob- 
serve a well-defined armngement which is easily traceable into 
certain distinct forms, each pccidiar to its kind. This external 
covering, though formed of numerous pieces, continues firmly 
united during the auiinaPs life ; but after death, in consequence 
of the liability of the investing membrane to destruction, the 
bone-like ]dates become incoherent. By the mode of structure 
pointed out, the increase of the animal as regards the size and 
number of the plates is duly provided for, and injuries of the 
shelly coat from external violence are readily repaired by the 
renewed deposition of calcareous matter. 

All the known Ecliinodcrmes are marine, and arc sustained 
by animal food. 
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Class 1. PiNNASTELLA (Austin^s MS.) Crinoidea. Pin- 
NIGRADA 3 Forbes. 

Clmracter of tlie class. Viscera protected by an external skeleton 
formed of calcareous plates ; mouth surrounded by pinnated rays 
composed of calcareous joints. Sometimes free, but more frequently 
permanently attached (dorsally) to other bodies by a jointed flexible 
column. 

Order 1. Cionacinetiy Austin^s MS. 

Fixed to extraneous objects by a jointed flexible column. 

Family 1. Apiocrinoidka, Gray, 

Genus 1. Fugeniacrinites, Miller. 

Sp. 1. K. caiyopliyllatus, Goldfuss, Sp. 5. E. moriiliforini.^;, Miiu.si. 

2. E. niilans, Ooldf. 0. E. [loferi, 

3. E. coniprossus, Goldf, 7. E. mespiliroriiiis. Gold/, 

4. E. pyrifbrmis, Minister, 

Genus 2. Solanocriniles, Goldf. 

Sp. 1. S. costatus, Goldf. Sp. 3. S. Jaogcri, Goldf. 

" S. scrobiculatus, Mihist, 

Genus 3. dpiocr mites. Miller. 

Sp. 1. A. rotuudiis, Mill. Sp. 5. A. rosaccus?? ? Schloih. 

2. A. intermcdiu.s, Pearce. C. A. mespiliformis ? Goldf. 

3, A. elongatus, Pearce. 7. A. Millcri? ? Schlofh. 

d. A. ellipticus, il/i//. 8. A. flexuosus ? 

Genus 4. Holopus, D’Orbigny. 

Sp. 1. H. llangii, D*Orl)igny, 

Family 2. Poteriocrinoidea, Austin's MS. 

Genus 1. Poteriocrinites, Miller. 

Sp. 1. P- crassus, Mill. Sp. 7. P. rostratus, Anst. MS. 

2. P. tenuis, Mill. 8. P, fpiiiiquangularis, 

3 . P. granulosus, PhtUipa. f). 1*. plicatu.s, Auat. AIS. 

4. P. Dudley ensis, Aust. AIS. 10. P. dactyloides, At/sl. A/S. 

P. minimus, Aust. AfS. 11. P. conicus, Phillips. 

(i. P. radiatus. Ansi. AIS. 

Genus 2. isocrinites, Phillips. 

Sp. 1. I. Kgertoni, Phill. Sp. .5. I. brcvidactyhis,y^. A/.?, ii. sp. 

' I. iiobilis, P/i/7/. 0. 1. cpiinquaiigularis, 

1. tubcr^ulatus, Atill. ii. sp. 

I. longidactylus, >4. /I/A. 11, sp. 7. T. macrodactylus, Phill. 

Genus 3. Synhathocrlnitcs, Phillips. 

Sp. 1. S. conicus, Phill. 

Family 3. Encrinoidea, Austin's MS. 

Genus 1. .Encrinites, Miller. 

Sp. 1. E, moniliformis, A fill. 

Genus 2. Eucalyptocriniies, Goldf. 

Sp. 1. E. rosaceus^ Goldf. Sp. 2. E. dccorus, Phill. 
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Genus 3. Cupressocrinites, Goldf. 

Sp. 1. C. crassus, Goldf, Sp. 3. C. tcsseratus^ Goldf, 

2. C. gracilis, Goldf 

Genus 4. Euryocrinites, Phillips. 

Sp. 1. E. concavus, Phill. 


Family 4. Pentacrinoidea, Austin's MS, 
Genus 1. Pentacrinites, Miller. 


Sp. 1. P. Caput Medusa*, 

2. F, Briareus, Mill, 

3. P. Juliiisoxili, Aust, MS, 

4. V, basaltifoninis, Mill, 
li. P. luherciilatiis, A/ill, 

G. P. pentagoiialis, Goldf 


Sp. 7. P. luonilifcrus, Goldf 

8. P. suhsulcatiis, Miinst, 
0, V. subtercs, Miinst. 

10. P. Milleri. 

11. P. Icpidutus, Aust, MS, 

12. P. rotuiulus, Aust, MS, 


F'amily 5. IVlARSuriocuiNoiDEA, Austin's MS, 
Genus 1. Mnrsupiocrinitest Phillips. 

Sp. 1 . M. cadatus, Phill. 

Genus 2. Crutalocrinitcs, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. C. rugosiis, Aim. 


Family 6*. Platycuinoidea, Austin's MS. 
Genus 1. Plaiycr miles. Miller. 


Sp. 1. liovis, Aim. 

rugosus, Aim. 
striaiiis, Alill. 
graiiulatus, A/ ill. 
oloiigatu.s, Gilbertson, 
gigas, Phill. 
iiiterscapularis, Phill. 


Sp. 8. P. niicrostylus ? Phill, 

9. P. luciniatus, Gilb, 

10. P. mucrouatus, Aust. AIS. 

11. P. niithcliontcs, Aust. AIS. 

12. P. s]>inosus, Aust. AIS. 

I. 3. P. trigintidactyliis, Aust. AIS. 

II. P. ellipticiis, Phill. 


Genus 2. Cyalhocrinites, Miller, 


Sp. 1 planus, Mill, 

gcoiiietricua, Goldf 
di.storiui^ ? OUh. 
mainillaris, Phill, 
calcaratus, Phill. 

Genus 3. 

% 

Sp. 1 . C. ornaius, Say, 


Sp. G. C. ? conicus, Phill. 

7. C. bursa, Phill. 

* 8. C. ? capillavis, Phill. 

9. C. ? goniodactyliis, Phill. 
10. C. pinuatiis, Goldf 

Caryocr mites, S ay . 

Sx>. 2. C. loricatus, Say, 


Family 7. Actinocrinoidea, Austin s MS. 
Genus 1. Actinocrinites, Miller. 


Sp. 1 . A . lievis, Aim, 

A, triacoutadactylus, Alill, 
A. polyductyliis, Alill. 

A. Gilbevtsoui, Alill. 

A. ? rctiariiis, Phill, 

A. elci>bautinus, Aust. AIS. 


Sx>. 7. A. catapliractus, Aust, AIS, 

8. A. aciileatiis, .r'/a.v/. AIS. 

9. A. crassus, Aust, AIS. 

10. A. graiudatiis, Aliisl, AIS, 

11. A. hevissimus, Aust. AIS. 

12. A. longisxuuosus, Aust. AIS. 


Genus 2. Rhodocriniles, Miller. 

Sp. 1. . calcaraius, Phill. .5. R. costatus, Aust. AIS. 

2. . ? echiuatus, Goldf G. It. granulatus, Aust, AIS, 

3. ,. mamillaris, Phill, 7, 11, / mutabilis, Aust, AIS. 

4. <. bursa, Philip 
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Genus 3. Melocrinites} Goldf, 

Sp. 1 . M. ? hicroglyphicu.s Gold/. Sp. 3. M. ? gibbosiis. Gold/, 

2. M. ? Iievis, Goldf, 

Genus 4. Tetracrinites, Austin's MS. 

Sp. 1. T. furmosus, Aust, MS, 

Family 8. PfiaiEcocRiNoinjBA, Austin's MS. 

Genus 1. Periecocriniles, Austin's MS. 

Sp. 1. P. co&teLtwSf Aust. MS. Sp. 3. P. globosus, Aust. MS. 

2. P. articulosus, Aust. MS. 

Genus 2. Sagenocrinites, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. S. cxpaiisus, Phill. Sp. 2. S. gigautcus, Aust. J^^S. 

Family 9. Merociunoidea. 

Genus 1. Dimerocrinites. Phill. 

Sp. 1. D. decadactyliis, Phill. Sp. 2. D. icosidactylus, PltilL 

Genus 2. Totrawerocrinites , Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. T. simplex, Aust. MS. 

Tlicre are several other families and genera containing many spe- 
eips under consideration. 

Order 2. lAheritUe^ Austin’s MS. 

The animals of tliis order differ but slightly in their general struc- 
ture from those in the j)reccding one. They liou’ovcr i)t)ssess the 
power of free motion ; are either permanently unattached or betjomc 
.so in tlicir mature state. Some species arc furnished witli a ta]iering 
column, which eiicahlc.s the animal to attach itself to cxtrancou.s ob- 
jects, or to detach itself at will, and move freely through the water. 

Family 1. Gxatiiocrinoidea, Austin's MS. 

Genu.s 1. Gnathocruiilcs, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. G. fiisifuipnis, Ausi. MS. 

Family 2. Astracrixoidea, Austin s MS. 

Genus 1. Astracrinites, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. A. tetragoiiiis, Aust, MS, 

Genus 2. Apoi'ocrinitcs. Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. A. gy ratus, Aust. MS. 

' Famil}^ 3. Comastklea, Aifstin's MS. 

Genus 1. ComaUda, Lamarck. 

Sp. 1. C. pinnata, Gold/. Sp. -1. C. iiliformis, Goldf. 

2. C. tunella, Goldf. 6. C. rosacea, Link. 

3. C. pectinata, Goldf. Sco. &c. 

Genus 2. Marsiipitcs, Man tell. 

Sp. 1. M. oriiatus, Miller, 

Class 2. O14ENKSTEL.L.A5 ALS. Spinigrada, 

Body covered with calcareous scales or plates ; mouth surrounded 
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by simple or dichotomous rays (not pinnate) furnished with spines, 
which are used as organs of motion. 

Class 3. Lobistella, Austin^s MS, Cirbhigrada^ Forbes, 
Body more or less covered with calcareous scales or plates ; mouth 
not surrounded by arms ; body lobed and channeled for cirrhi. 

Class 4. Adelostella, Austin^s MS. Cirriii-Spinx- 
0RADA5 Forbes, 

Body covered with closely-jointed calcareous plates, not lobed, 
and without arms, sometimes furnished with a calcareous flexible 
jointed column, but most of the class arc free. 

Ortler 1. EcJiinidee, 

Animal free, furnished with series of ambulacral pores for the pro- 
trusion of cirrhi, 'wdiich. in connection with siiincs atta<*hed by liga- 
ments to the plated skeleton, constitute the organs of motion. 

Order 2. ColumnuUey Austin’s MS. 

Animal attached by a jointed flexible calcareous column to extra- 
neous bodies ; ambulacral pores sometimes wanting, in other instances 
they are scattered irregularly among the ^dates ?, but they are usuaHy 
in regular series, as in the order Echinidoi ; surface mostly covere.d 
with s])incs, though occasionally smooth. 

Family 1. SpiiA5RO>roii>EiE, Gray, 

Genus 1. Sjjk(cro?Htes. 

1. S. tcssollatus, De la liechc, Sp. 3, S. pomiim. 

2. S. aurantium. Sic. &c. 

Genus 2. Syvocrinites, Austin’s MS, 

Sp. 1. S. claiisus, MS. Sp. 3. S. unapeptaincmis, Aast. MS, 

2. S. Jucksoni, Amt, MS. 

Family 2 . Eciuxocuinoidea, Austin a MS. 

Genus 1. Echinocrhws, A^txssix., 

Sp. 1 . Fi. poinuni, Ayami, Sp. 3. K. aiicops, Aust. MS. 

2. F. spinosus, Aust. MS. 1. K. cid.informis t A list. MS, 

GAius 2. Pentremites, Say. 

Sp. 1. P. iiiflatus. Sp. 5. P. acutiis, Gilb, 

2. i'. pyrifbrniiri, 0. P. ? astraformis, y/ws/. iTM’. 

3. P. floreiiili.s. 7. P. pentaiigularis. 

4. P. ovalis, Goldf. 

Genus 3. Orbitremites. 

Sp. 1. O. globosug. Sp. 4. O. angulatiis ? Gilb. 

2. O. Derbiunsis, Sow. 5. O. obluiigiis, Gilb. 

3. O. ellipticiis, Sow. 

Class 5. Ascidiastella, Austiv^s MS, Cirriii-Vermi-. 
GRADA^ Forbes, 

The animals of this class deviate considerably from those in the 
preceding ones. As spines are wanting, motion is effected by rows 
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of cirrhi, aided by the contraction and extension of the animal's body. 
. The tentaculated mouth forms a prominent feature in its organiza- 
tion. 

Class 6. VermisTella, Aust, MS. Vermigrada, Forbes. 

The cirrhi, which constitute in part the organs of motion in the 
fifth class, are wholly wanting in this; the alternate contraction 
and extension of the animal's body alone effecting progression. 

It will be seen on reference to the foregoing arrangement 
of the Crinoidea that several genera and species have been 
suppressed or unacknowledged. This has not been done with- 
out due consideration, but as it would extend tjiis paper, al- 
ready too long, to an unreasonable length to discuss all the 
facts which have led to the proposed alteration, we shall 
merely observe, that some writers on the Cnnoidea have found- 
ed genera and species on imperfect evidence, such as minute 
fragments of columns, seldom to be relied on, while others 
have taken the shape, into which the particular specimen they 
described from may have been squeezed into or contorted by 
violence at its death, or during its subsequent entombment in 
the strata, as the data on which to found generic and specific 
distinctions. If such evidence as this is to be admitted as le- 
gitimate grounds to proceed on, we could undertake to double 
the number of species heretofore described without going be- 
yond the limits of our own cabinet for specimens. Others, in 
their anxiety to correct the errors of preceding writers, have 
sometimes fallen into mistakes of equal importance when rc- 
founding genera. When this has been clearly the case, we 
have retained the original name whenever it could be done 
wdth propriety. In other cases we have retained the specific 
name only as given by the founder of the species. 

Several unnoted genera and inany species arc still under 
consideration. 

Among the varied forms observable in the Crmoidea^ we can 
trace them step by step as it were merging from their ancient 
prototypes to their existing analogues of the recent seas. The 
genus Behimerinusy founded by Professor Agassi*, is not the 
least remarkable among these forms as the precursors of the 
EcMnites. Another genus {Astracrinites of our MS.) offers 
so many affhiitics to the recent and fossil Fehinodermata^ that 
we consider it the most remarkable of all the known genera. 
By its being lobed it approaches to the Lobistella ; its ambu- 
lacra, spines and anus mark it as allied to the Echinites, while 
the arrangement of its calcareous plates connect it with the 
Lilies of the ocean. In short it possesses the lobes of a star- 
fish, the ambulacra and spines of a sea-urchin, and the plates 



of a Crinoid, It is further remarkable by deviating from the 
quinary type so prevalent in the Echinodermata : the lobes 
and ambulacra of this new genus are each four in number. 
We have taken the number and arrangement of the plates 
surrounding the body as the leading characters on which to 
found our genera, as we haVfe the variations in their form and 
other observable peculiarities, together with the number of 
^rays or arms to distinguish the different species. Though the 
mouth of some of our species is central and but slightly pro- 
trusive, and in others it assumes the form of an elongated pro- 
boscis, yet we have not at present deemed this dillercnce suf- 
ficient to found new genera on, when the })lates surrounding 
the body agree in number, shape and general arrangement ; 
nor have we separated those with the mouths placed laterally, 
it the other points coincide generally. Had these (diaracters 
been acted on, we must liave divulcd some long-eslablished 
genera into no less than three, each differing in this j)articular. 
Tlic questi(»ii is however under consideration as to the ])ro- 
pricty of continuing the present aiTangcmcnt in the oases al- 
luded to. 


XIX . — Descriptions o/‘ Chaleidites discovered by (’. Darwin, 
Esq., near Valpuraiso* Ily Fjia nc i s Wa l k k a, F.L.S. 

'roryinus^riiunnio, Fcm. Viridi-mens, anlmuv myne, ppdrs rnji, femora 
viritHiif aUc mhlimphUe,. 

Corpii.'? viridi-a'iicunijconvexiiin, nitons, scite squaniouinjparcc; ])iibcriccns : 
caput transvorsuin, breve, Oioractivix latiiis; verU-x satJatus; trims abni])te 
(leclivis, exeavata ; oculi rnli, niodiooics, non exlantcs: antenna* ui,i;ra’, siili- 
clavata*, pubesei ntos, thorace paullo brcvioivs; articuli api)roximaii : tliorax 
longi-ovalus : protborax Iransversus, meilioeris, nnlice non anguslior : niesD- 
tboracis scutum iatituilinc paullo longius; pavapsidmn sutnra: bene deter- 
minata', postice np])roxima1a* ; scutelhim siibovatuni ; metalborax mediucris, 
declivis, obconicus; petiolus brevissiinus : abdomen lonfp ovatinn, sulu’om- 
pressnni, snbtiis cariin^uin, lliorace paullo brevius : ovidiieliis exertus, ruins ; 
vaginx* nigral, abdonuiie fix breviores : pedes pallide rnli ; eoxx* viridos ; 
femora viridia ; nngues ct pulvilli fiisci ; motafeinora subtns nnidenlata, 
jnetalibii - pallide fusca*, apicc spina loiiga arciiata annata* : ala* snblim- 
pidii* ; sipianuilix* jneoie ; nervi fusci ; noivus Imineralis \dnari fere diiplo 
longior; radialis ulnari brevior, cubftulis bvcvissimns ; stigma mimiUnn. 
(<Vp, long. lin. l;^ ; alav. lin. 2 \.) 

Callimoiiie Nonacris, J-’em. Viridi-njaneus, unlenncu niyree, pedeafaset, 
femora viridia, aka suhlimpidie. 

Corpus viridi-cyaiiciim a*nco-variuni, convexuni, seitc squaineinn, pariini 
nitens, parce pubescens : caput transversum, breve, thoracis lalltndine ; ver- 
tex sat latns ; frons abrupte declivis : oculi ruti, niediocres, non extantes : 
antennae iiigrie, valida*, clavata*, pubcscentes, tlioracc non longiores : tliorax 
longi-ovatus : protborax sat niaguiis longitudinc paullo latius,‘autice angus- 
tior: mesotlioracis scutum latitudinc paullo lougius; parapsidum sutuviu 
bene detenninaUn, postice approximate j scutclluin subovatum ; mcUUborax 
Ann.i^MagnNdIisU VoLx, I 
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inccliocris, declivis, obcoiiicus : petiolus brcvissimua : abdumcu ovatum, suli- 
com])rcssurn, nitons, subtus carinatum, thovacc brevius ct anpjustius : 

ovi<liiotiis: lubis ; va*^iiui? nit^m*, abdominis longitiidino : pedes fiisci ; coxa* 
vividcs ; femora viriclia ; tarsi pallidc fusoi : aim sublimpida^ ; sipianuila* vi- 
rides; nervi picni ; nerviis Immcralis iiliiari loiigior, radialis iilnari nuilto 
brovior, cubitalis brcvissinuis ; stigma iniiiimuiii. (Corp. long. lin. 1 ; alar, 
lin. IJ.) 

(Uillimomc Kiimclis, Mas. Vir'nVi-cifanenSy anlctmcp n'ujrce, pedes vifiro- 
fuscif femora viridiay atw sab’impidic. 

Corpus siibliiicarc, convexum, viridi-cyanrnin, scitissiine squamcinn, pa- 
rum nitons, parcc ]>iiboscens : cajiut transvcvsinn, breve, tlu)race panllo la- 
tius ; vcM-tox sat latiis ; frona abvupte dcclivis : ociili vnli, inediocros, non 
oxtanlcs : antennm nigrre, crassjc, ihoraco vi>: longiores : thorax longi-ovatiis : 
prothorax traiisvcrsus, brevis : moaothoracis scutum longiliidim; vLv hiiius ; 
parapsidum siitiirm sat bene dcterniinata' ; scutelliiin subovafinn : metatborax 
oliconicuH, niodiocris, declivi.s : potiolus brovissiinus : {d)domen subiineare, 
supra planum, thoraeo brevius; ]H‘des simplices, suba‘(piales, virides ; tro- 
chanteroa pirei ; genua fiisea; tibim nigne; tarsi fnsci : abo sul>lim])ida' ; 
stpiamula* pice.x ; nervifusci; nerviis humoral is ulnari luulto longior, ra- 
dialis uluari muUo brovior, cubitalis brovissimiis ; stigma miniitiini. (Corp, 
long. lin. V> \ ; alar. lin. 1 J.) 

Asaphes vulgaris ? Fciu. /t^neusy abdomen ainmy antenna: iiiprWy pedes 
fnsco~J!av}y femora inpro'chielOy aUe limpido\ 

Asaphes vulpar/s, rhit, Mag. ^ 

Corpus convexum, jenourn, niteus, fere heve, paree pubescons : eaput 
tnillSVcraiim, breve, Ihorace ])aid]o latius; vortex lat, us ; frons iu»]>r<'ssa, 
abrupte dcclivis : oculi picoi, nicdiocres, non oxtautes : {intciiiia* nigi’iv : 
thorax lojigi-obconicus ; pvotborax transversiis, mcdiocris : mesothoraeis 
scutum lougit.iidine latius ; parfiju iduin i.iiturjo bcue dctcriuiuata', posticc 
approximat;'.* fore conniventes ; .soutollum snbconiciun ; nietathoriix obco- 
niciis, deelivis, mcdiocris: petiolus gracilis : abdomen loTjgi-ovatuin, atrum, 
];eve, glabnmi, subtus cfiriiiatum, a);ict‘ acuminafimi, tboratus longitudim* : 
]>i'dcs simjjliccs, subcccjualos, llavi ,• cox;c tvixer^y ft'mora nigro-cincta ; tarsi 
apice liLSci ; mesotibi;e ct, mctaf.il)iic. paJtide fiiscje : alic limpida* : scpiamubc 
]>icc;c ; nervi fiilvi ; in rrus immcralis vdii.ari mull«> loiigior, radialis ulnari 
brovior, cubilali longior ; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. ; alar. lin. 1 

Lainprotatus Ca^ciua, I'oni. Cpaucits, unlenncc nh/rf(\ pedes Jiaeij femora 
fasco-cincta, al<r V/mpidca. 

Corjms eonvexum, cyancum, scitissiine sqnamenm. parum iiitcns, parco 
jmbcscerie : caput traiisvinsum, breve, tlioracis b.titudine; vertex sat; laliis; 
frons imiu'cssa, abrupte dcclivis : oculi nieilioci'cs, non cxlantes: antenna* 
nigra.*: tlmrax ovatus : protlmrax brevis, anlice angnstior: mesothoracis 
scutum trausvcrsiuu ; 'parajisidum sulura?sat, bene determinatm ; scutellum 
obconicum : n.etathorax dcclivis, mcdiocris, obconicu-i : jictiolus sat loiigns; 
abdomen ovation, nitciis, la ve, fere glaliruin, supra convexum, subtus cari- 
natiim, tlioracc brevius: ])edc.s simpliccs, snb:r<pndcs, llavi ; coxa* viridcs ; 
femora fusco-cincta ; tarsi ajiice fnsci : aim linipida? ; squamiiUc pict*;cj nervi 
fusci ; nevvus humcralis ulnari imilto longior, radialis ulnari brovior, cubitali 
longior; stigma jiarvum. (Corp. long. lin. 1 ; alar. lin. 

Lyrens (n. gf.) Origo, Fcin. Niyro-cyauettSy autenufe ri/yru', pedes fusel 
fulvo-cinafi, aUc sublimpidtc. ’ 

( orjius breve, crassnni, convexiun, nigro-cyanoum, scitissiine sipiameuni, 
jiariini nitons, paree. pube.sccns : caput Irunsvcrsum, breve, thoracis latitii- 
diuc; vertex iatus ; frons abrupte dcclivis, vix impressa : oculi rufi, medio- 
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eves, non extantes : antenn.'o subclavatse, ^i,a*acile3, !)-avtienlatje I nigi.T, 
thoracc paullo longiores; articiilus 1“* longus, gracilis; 2'’® loiigi-cyatlii- 
formis; J>"* i*t sequenles breves; clava fusitbrniis : tliorax brevi-ovatiis : pro- 
tliovax Ivans versus, brcvibsinius : inesotlioraeis seutiiiu longiludino latiiis; 
para})si(hnn siiuivie nun bene detevniinabi*, postice approxinialje ; sciUelhini 
uhconicnni : inetatborax longi-obconicus, declivis : jietiolus bvevissiiniis : 
abdomen ovaliiiii, nitons, breve, supra planum, sublus carinatiim, ajnco acu- 
minatum ; llioracc ])aullo anguslius, vix longins : j)edos grneiles, simplioe.s, 
ah: (jvi . . . Inlv api la i(pi t’ldv 

tarsi Culvi a))ice lusei, articidus 1“' longiis, 2'''’ iniillo bn viov, JJ"' adluie bro- 
vior, I'*'* longior; ungues et pulvilli miniiti : ahe sublimpidm, inediocrcs; 
co\;e pioeie ; nervi Tulvi ; nei vus hiimcralis ulnari midlo longior, i iidialis ul- 
nari longior, ciibitalis longissimiis ulnari vix brovior, ((-'orp. long. lin. ; 
alar. lin. 1 ',.) 

Pteroinalus Gryneus, Feni. Cnpreus, untauna' piccrc, piulc.'i Jhtvi, uhe 
ImpUlte. 

Corpus cupreum, convoxuui, scitissimo squameum, ]>arum nitons ; caput 
tborace vix latins, sublus ;eiie(*-viride ; vcrtix sat lalus; lions abrupte declivis, 
ewavala; oculi picei, mediocrcs, non extantes : antenna? picea.‘, subolavala*, 
thoracc nun ]t»ngiores: thorax ovai us : ])rothorax hrevissimus, supra vix con- 
sjueuus : nier^othoracis scutum transversum ; parapsiduni sutuno vix con- 
spkauo ; sculellum sat inagmiin, subrotuudiim : melatljorax brevis, dcclivis, 
postice anguiitus; pel.iolus brevissimus : abdome.i ovatum, nitons, hove, lore 
glahnim, supra planum, sublus cavinalum, apice acuminatum, tlioraci' paullo 
angustius, vix longius : pedes tlavi ; coxa* viridcs ; tarsi apicc fusci : ala* lim- 
pida* ; sf|uamul{e liilva? ; nervi llavi ; nervus luimerulis ulnari iniilto longior ; 
radialis cul)itali mnlto longior, idnari noii brevior; stigma >uiiiutum. (^Oorp. 

lung. lin. 1 ; nlar. lin. lA.) 

Mntedon lledins, Mas. jEnca-vhudCy a/nhmen haul virldEci/dtu'inn, ttn- 
iiuinu' ini)r<c, palrf^ Jlari, ala- Jhu'osccntcs, 

Corpus convexiim, bulc viridc, irnco-varinm, nitons, scitissime sqnamcum, 
pnree ptibcscens : caj)nt transversum, hreve, tborace paullo latins; verlex 
sat, latus; tVons imprcjisa, abvupte dcclivis : oculi ruli, incdiocivs, non cx- 
taiitcs: antenna* nigra*, hirl;e, sclaccje, t’lioracf? non longiores ; articidus 1“ ' 
loiigus, gracilis ; 2"-’ ct soqncntcs brevioros, lineares ; tliorax oval us : pro- 
Ihor.ix brevissimus, supra vix consjiicims : mcsolboracis scutum longitmline 
latiiis; parajisiduui sutuva* bene deterininata*, postice approxiniata* ; sculel- 
liiin uKignum, subovaluni; iiiclathorax magims, obconicus, ilcclivis : ])ctiolud 
longus, cylindricus : abdomen brevi -ovatum la*ve, glaliaim, quasi contracliim, 
basi vii idi-cvancum, s.ubtns convexmn, tborace brevius ; scgni^lmn P"*' 
maximum, 2“'" et sc(pu*ntRi brevia: pcdc.s gracilcs, simplices, sWaapiales, 
pallidc tlavi ; coxa? virides ; tarsi apice fusci: ala? (lavo-tiucta?, sat lata?; 
sqnaimii.'i- fusca* ; nervi fulvi ; iicrviis ninaris hnmorali fere diiplo longior, 
radiaiis hnmeredi brevior, cubitalis brevissimus ; stigma ininutum. (Corp. 
long. lin. 1 ; alar. lin. 2.) • 

llntcdon I’lacilla, Mas. /7/vV/e, cyaneo naf cuprvo cariniUf auicunff niyrcv, 
}n dvs jiuviy alu’ Jlaoo~limpid(v. 

Corjms eonvexnm, l;ctc viride, nitens, scitissimo squamemn, parc(? pnbos- 
cens: caput transversiiin, breve, viridi-a*ntum, t borax patdlo latins; vertex 
satlitus; fVons abriqitc dcclivis : oculi rnfi, mediocres, non extantes: an- 
tenure nigra*, gracilcs, siibtiliformes, tborace paullo hreviorca; ai ticubis 
gracilis, subliiicaris; 2"® et sequcnlcs ad ;V'*“ breviores, subajqnalcs ; clava 
fnsiformis, acnminala, articnlo a" inulto longior i tliorax ovalus : protborax 
bvcvisbimns, supra vix conspiciius : mesotboraeis scutum longitudine latius; 
parapsidiim sutiirre bone dctcrmiiiata? ; sciiteiluni viridi-reiicum, subovatum : 
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nietalhorax inaginis, (Icclivis, obcoiiicus: pctiohis sat longus: abdomen 
brcvL-ovatiim, Ilcvo, fcic glabrum, subtiis convcxiim, basi viridi-cyancum, 
tlioracc bivvius : jicdos jiallidc flavi, gracilcs, simplices, subzpqiialcs ; coxJt; 
viridfs ; tarsi apico fusci : al.'o flavo vix tiiictir ; sqiiainubc fiiscn» ; nervi fulvi; 
lU'iviis uliuiris Immcrali multo longior, radial is brevis, cubitalis brcvissimiis ; 
sfigina niiimtiiin. (Corp. long. lin. alar. liti. 1.) 

/'ar. /3. — Antonnis artieulus l““ basi llavus : ala; flavcsccMites. 

rar. y . — (’orpus cuproo-varium. 

Found also in Valdivia. 

I'bilophus liliianus, Fein. Ni^ro-trneuSy jiedea fuscij nhc suhlimplJa’. 

Corpus sublinuarejCoiivexuii), iiigro-itMieiiin, nitciis, scite sqiiameiini, parcc 
pubt'scuiis ; caput traiisvcrauiii, breve, lliorueis laliliidiiie j verlex sal latus j 
IVons iinpressa : oculi rtifi, inodiocres, non cvtanles : antcnn.'c adoinpla* : 
tliorax loniii-(»vatus : prothorax transversiis, inesotlioriice angustior : ineso- 
thovacis scutum longitudine latius ; parapsiduiu sutuno sat bene determi- 
naUe ; scutclluni magnum, subquadratmu, postiee latius : metathovax dc- 
clivis, f>bct»uicus, mediocris : peliolus brevissimus : abdonum longi-ovatum, 
l.'V've, supra phimim, .Mibliis carinatuin, apiee acuminatum, tlioracc vix lon- 
gius : pedos simplicos, subsequalos, fiisci ; coxa; nigric; genua fulva : ala* 
sublimpidro, squamnljo picca*; nervi fulvi; iu*rvus ulnaris liumorali longioi, 
radialis Immcrali brevior, cubitali longior; stigma parvuni, (Corp. long, 
lin. 1 ; alar. lin. 1 * .) 

Genus Tktkasticiius, llalidatj. 

A genus Ibrmcd of Cirrospi/itii Jji/cidfts (J\lun, Chal. i. 2!J.'>.; and ollu.-r 
sjieeies. 

'I'efrasticlms Folybsea, INI as ct Fern. antdiintc nhjra ,, prdcs ftifjro-funci 

j!avo-ciiirli^ ahv Umpidte, 

('orpus subliiiearc, convexiun, atruni, nitens, Ia:ve, fere glabrum : cajmt 
transversuiu, brevissimum, iborace ]»aullo latius ; vertex lafns ; frons im- 
pressa, abrujde doelivis : oeuli medioeres, non exianles : antenna; liliformos, 
]iilosa’, nigra;, graciles, tlioracc longiort's : tliorax ovalus : protborax brevis- 
sinms, .siijira non eoiis])icuus ; iiiesolboraeis scutum latum ; })arapsidum su- 
tura* remoUe, bone deteriuijiat.a',poslice approximata; ; scutc-llum obconicum, 
mediocre, bisulcatum . metatborax dcclivis, obcoiiieiis : jietiolus brevissimus : 
abdomen subliiiearc, depressum, tlioracc angustius, non loiigius : pedes gra- 
cib's, suba-quales, nigra; ; tibia^ fiisca* ; tarsi llavi, apiee fiisei*; ])rolibi:e tiava; : 
ala* limpida*, lata*, ciliatm; squamula; picea; ; nervi fusci ; uervus bumcralis 
ulnari m^to brevior, radialis iiiillus, cubitalis sat longus, stigma minimum. 

J''em. ^^ut thoracis latitudinc ; abdomen longi-ovatum, siibtus carinatuin, 
apiee acuminatum, tlioracc loiigius. (Corp. long. lin. -^. — :■ ; alar. lin. ;] — 1.) 

Tetrastiebus Scadins, Fcm, l iridis, anbjimw ph:e tv, 2)€des jlavi, femora 
virid/fi, aUe Viinpida:. 

(’orpus crassiim, convexiun, obscure viride, subtilissime squameum, jia- 
rum nitens, parei* pubesceiis : caput traiisvevsum, breve, thoracis latitudinc ; 
vertex sat latus ; frons abrupU* declivis : oculi rnii, medioeres, non extantes: 
antenna* pieea*, clavata*, piihosccntes, tlioracc panllo breviorcs ; dava triar- 
liculaia. ovata, aeuniinata, articulo pncccdcnte latior et plus diiplo longior : 
t borax -ovatus : prtitborax transversiis, mediocris : nicsotboracis scutum la- 
tum ; ]jarapsidum siitura; beiu; detenu in at a* ; scutelbim subconicnm, bisul- 
calum ; metatborax brevis, obcoiiicus, declivis : jietiolus brevissimus : abdo- 
nu n longi-ovatum, nitens, supra couvexum, subtus curiruitum, apiee acumi- 
iiatuni, Iborace paullo loiigius et angustiiis ; seginciila Iraiisvcrsa, subteqiia- 
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lia : pedes flavi ; coxoc viridcs ; trocliaiitcrcs picei ; fcn)or«i vlridia, apicc 
flava ; tarsi apiec fusci : alae Jimpidae ; squamube ijiccse ; nervi fiilvi ; iicrvua 
uliiaris Imincrali luiillo loiigior, radialis iiullus, ciibilalis sat loiigus ; stigma 
minimum. (Corp. long. lin. 2 ; alar. liii. 1 • .) 


XX . — Short notice of a Botanical Trip to the Highlands of 
Scotland, By Professor J. II. Balfoctr^ M.D. 

Tiirs trip was made in Aui^ust last, along with my friend Mr. 
Bahington and several of my [)U[)ils. We tifSt VisitOCl tllC 
Clova district, and collected most of the rai-c alj)inc plants 
which are known to exist in that part of the Grampian range. 
Sonchns alpinuft was found in a new loealify in Glen Dole. 
The cliff on vihich. Astra(j(thts alpbms ustal to he found ahun- 
danlly was examined with care, hut only two or three speci- 
mens of the plant were seen. 

From Clova we. proceeded hy Glen Callatea to Braemar, 
and made several botanical excursions in the neighhourhood 
of Castlcton. 

In our ascent of Ben Aven, one of tlu' lofty mountains in 
(he Braemar district, we examined a hill called Little Craigiu- 
dal, which deserves notice on account of the number of good 
al]>ine plants wliieh it furnished, '’fhe hill lias a rounded (con- 
tour, is readily accessible, aiul is composed of loose dry gra- 
nitic and micaceous rucks. We A\(a*e delighted to tind upon 
it AslraifaluH alpiuns in great abundance, both in tlower and 
fruit. In some jilaees the turf was actually comjxised of this 
[ilaiit. Care:e ritpcalris was also gro^ving beside it in large 
([iiantity. The other |jlaiit.s seen on tliis lilll Avei*e, Thaliclnftn 
aJpinntny Viola palasfris^ Silane acanlis^ Dry as orJopetala^ To- 
leniiUa alpvstris^ Hahns chanueinortfs, AlrJiemilla rvhfaris^ 
sahsericcay Bpilolnifm alplnani and alsinr/olinniy Sedant Rho- 
dioloy San'ifraffa opposiiifoliay aizoidcs and slellarisj^ (*ornns 
suecica Uieraciam alpinina anti niin'ornnf, fB. palmonariuni, 
7. Tan-soni, Sanssitrca a.lj)ina, Gnaphaliani snpinnni, Vaccininni 
nlif/inosain, Arctoslaphylos Uva~ursiy Azalea prornnihras, Ty- 
rolu media and sec an da , Veronica (dtanitedrys, \i\v, hirsnlUy 
and V, serpy Hi folia y /3. hamifasay Trientalis enropaaiy Armeria 
nuiritimay alphtay O.cyria reniformlsy Sali.c herhacca and 
myrsimtesy j3. arhatifolia, Betala nnnuy Lisiera. cordatuy To- 
Jieldiu palush'isy Jancas irijidas and triyhrmisy Laznht spicatUy 
Carex riyiday capillaris and paacijlora^ Aira alpina, hycopo- 
dium alpinum, 'fhe hill at first sight appeared to he very un- 
promising in a botanical point of view, not presenting any of 
those uet, disintegrating, micaceous clitfs, on which the best 
aljiine plants in Scotland are found ; and 1 have therefore de- 
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tailed fully all the plants which were observed, with the view 
of calling the attention of botanists to many hills of a similar 
natui'c which occur in the Bracmar district, and which I fear 
have been overlooked. Much still remains to be done in that 
part of Scotland, and I have no doubt that many of the plants 
hitherto considered as confined to the Clova range will, on 
careful examination, be detected on the Bracmar hills. On 
reaching the summit of Ben Avon we gathered Luzula urcu- 
ata in considerable cpuintity. 

In all the alpine districts w'hich \ve visited, w-e met with 
numerous varieties of Hlerachtm alphuiin^ Halleri and Liaw~ 
S07IU These require to be carefully studied, and I trust that 
ere long Mr. Babington will give us the result of his exami- 
nation. 

On leaving Bracmar Mr. Babington and I proceeded to 
Dingwall, witli the view' of botanizing on some of the lioss- 
shirc mountains. On Ben Wy vis wc saw luxuriant specimens 
of Arctostaphylos alplna^ growling in a damp situation more 
than 1000 feet below' the summit. In the other districts of 
Scotland in wdiich I have picked this plant, I have generally 
found it on the dry stony summits of the mountains. The 
other ])lants found on Ben Wyvis are not of suc^Ji importam^e 
as to deserve notice. The mountain is not rich in alpine spe- 
cies, a charac'tcr which it appears to possess in common w itli 
most of the other hills iii lioss-shirc. 

We returned to Glasgow^ by the Caledonian Canal and In- 
verary, and ])ickcd Potamoyeton jflantuyincns in several loca- 
lities near Oban, and a variety of Hhtruehmi ^irenarithaidcSy 
w ithout a ray on the shores of "Loch Long near Arrochar. 


XXI. — Excerpta Zoologica : On Metamorphoses amony In- 
testinal Worms. Communicated by W. Francis, Ph. D., 
A.L.S.* 

M. jMiesciteh found piscium es])eciiilly frequent in the follow- 

ing fif?h exposed for salu iu tlic Paris market : in TrUjhe G nrtnirdus , 
Lyra, CuentnS, and /inaafa, in Travhimts Draco and Gadus Mcrlan- 
(JUS. The Fifarite were partly free in the ventral cavity ; some lie be- 
neath the peritoneal coverings of the different intestines, between the 
layers of the mesentery beneath the peritoneum of the ventnil walls, 

'Phe present notice, whicli was alluded to in the last Number of this 
.lonriuil, ]). 48, is taken from J)r. 'J'h. von Sichold’s valuable report t)ii the 
iiwestigations in nelmintlioh)gy during 181U, and imblished in Wieg- 
maim’s ‘ Archiv,’ parts 4 and 5 for 1811. It not only furnishes the resulls 
of Mies iher's interesting discoveries, but also draws attention to similar 
vestig.al ous by Lcblond and Dr. Siebold. Miesclicr’s paper is ])ublisl)cd in 
the Kepovts of the Proceedings of the Naturalists’ Society iu llfile. 
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in the muscles of the latter mostly singly, sometimes several lying 
together in nests, and hielosed in a coiniuon pseudo-membranous cyst. 
I (adds Dr, Siebold) am somewhat surprised at the latter part of this 
statement, as I have never met with more than one individual of FU. 
[ihcinm inclosed in a cyst in Gmlvs CaUarias. ( Wicgmanri’s ‘ Archiv,' 
vnl. i. p. ',]{)(), ]S;j8.) Micscher*s description of the worm agrees 
with tile one I have there given, witli the exception that Aliescher 
does not notice the peculiar band-like organ, which, according to my 
own researches, extends through the entire cavity of the body of the 
Fi/ftna ; on the other hand, Alicschcr succeeded, in the further course 
of his inquiries, in detecting the sexual parts, which at first aiipcared 
to 1)0 entirely missing. He found the female sexual organs arranged 
ill the usual manner, liut so minute and delicate that they w'ere easily 
overlooked. The two oviducts even in the largest specimens did not 
contain any trace of eggs, but their contents seemed to consist 
merely of a liin])id fluid mixed witli a few veiy minute granules. 
The slu'atli reached the muscular membrane at the end of the first 
tliird of the worm, but no (‘xternal aperture could be perceived, 
'i'lu se Fi/ariff seem to be subject to a changing of skin, as Alicselicr 
not only met with a number of shrivelled empty sacs, but frequently 
found Filaritt still situated in tliese .«acs and crawling about witli 
them ; such a sac surroiuuled accurately the body of the FUaria, but 
jirojected somewhat beyond tlu‘. anterior and hind part of the worm, 
and coutainod hi its cavity a clear fluid, sometimes rendered opake 
]>y granules. 

In eoiiijiaiiy with these FUaria^ Alicseher always found, in consi- 
derable number, peculiar clirysaloid bodies, but stilf anil without 
motion, lying free in the ventral cavity, nr buried in the muscles of 
the ventral walls ; sometimes they lay in one and the same fold, 
and were inclosed by similar pscudo-niembranons cysts. These 
clirysaloid bodies eonsist, of two parts, of a globular or ovate body 
(iTseinhling in form a Florence oil-flask), aiul of a cylindrical tail 
proceeding from it. The head is about to lin. in diameter and 
I to •( ill length, ami is drawn out at its free end into a short trun- 
cate umbilicus. The tail is from 4 to (> lines long, separated by 

distinct constriction from the head, rounded at its extremity, 
ami r .■iicrally curved in the form of a crozier. 1 conceive these 
clirysaloid bodies to be perfectly identical with those descrilied and 
figured by Ta’IiIoiuI (Ann. des Science? Nat., 18;}(>, ji. 21H). jil. IG. 
fig. 'il, 8.), from Minwna Co/?f/er. M'^ith regard to the.clianges which 
these bodies gradually undergo, Alicseher observed that the tail not 
only th creased in length but entirely shrivelled iqi, so that at last 
only the head remained ; in the mean time this expanded into double 
or tiiriee its volume, and appeared at last as a sinijdc elongate rounded 
sac. This sac, whether it still posses.sed a caudal extremity or not, 
always consisted of an external thicker biownish-coioureil covering, 
lieiieath which was a second always more ilelicate, transparent cover- 
ing, inclosing a cavity eorresimncling to the external form of the sac; 
this cavity was quite filled by a new worm, the form of which was 
according to that of the cavity : so long, for instance, as the chry- 
saloid body still consisted of head and tail, the more or less pro- 
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longed neck of the worm extended into the cavity of the tail. At 
the end of tlic neck there is an incurvation which miglit be regarded 
as tlie mouth. I perceive in the drawing of Lel)Iond a distinct ai)er- 
ture at the same place. Of the great sucking head which Leblond 
asserts his having seen on the body of this worm, to which he has 
aj)j)licd the name of Amplmtoina ropnlaides, there is no mention in 
Aliesclicr’fi description. Miescher further observed, on the rede- 
vc;loj)ment of the tail, that the neck of the worm withdrew itself 
within the expanded head and gradually disappeared entirely ; in the 
simple oval cysts he then found an oval, somewhat liatteiied trema- 
toduid worm, at the front luju-giii of which the incurvation suspected 
to be the mouth was more distinct. This worm consisted of a trans- 
parent homogeneous substance, with round large and small granules 
scattered in it, withoxit the slightest trace of any distinct internal 
organs : its vermoid motions, even though sluggisli, did not allow of 
the least doubt being entertained as to the iiidej)eiidcnt animality of 
this worm. Miescher did not hesitate to suspect that the chrysaloid 
bodies were derived from the Vilarkiy although he did not observe 
directly the metamorphosis of a Filnria into a elavate body. Miescher 
adduces the following reasons in suj)port of his supj)Osition : the ru- 
dimentary organs of generation of t\\Q. P^ifariu indicate that these, ani- 
mals have not yet reached their full develojjmcnt ; the clavatc bodies 
oecurred with the Filaria in the very same place ; Miescher saw whole 
nests of clavatc bo<Ues and Filaria inclosed by a common cyst, in 
wliicli large and small Filaria, with and without tails, o(;curred. In 
the three different genera of fish on which these inquiries were made, 
inTrackinas, Cadas and Trhjla, the Filaria, and also the elavate bodies, 
l>rescnted com])lctc s[iecific differences. 

The treinatodoid worm a])])cared now to d(^velope anew, while tlie 
substance of the Filaria, with the cxcei)tion of the epidermis, dissolved 
into nutriment for the new creature. Miescher found the posterior 
extremity of the Filaria to be the point of devclo])ment of the new 
worm. A Tclrarrhijnrlms gradually formed in the hinder j)ortioii of the 
body of the trematt>doid w'orm, while the first worm .^till continued 
to live and did not quit its euvelo]»e. The7V*?>v//’r//y/n7m.s', wdiich was in 
no way in organic connexion with the treraatodoLd worm, lay bent sj)!- 
r.'diy together in its cavity, and showed by its retraction and exsertioii 
of the four snouts, and by the rotation of its body, signs of its iiide- 
jjendent existence. Leblond likewise observed in the tailed bodies 
a similar Trtrarrhijnehus, which be considered to be tlie Tvt. appen- 
diculatus, ilud. Aliesclicr makes no mention of the appendage wliich 
Leblond observed on this w'orm. Miescher found in a Trujla Gur- 
nardus, in the month of March, together with living Filaria, and cla- 
vate sacs, tailless sacs, most of wliicli were empty and only contained 
a mucous granular substance. On further examination he detected 
in the ventral cavity some Tetrarrhynchi which had just escajied ; 
but was greatly surprised, on opening the pericardial cavity, to find 
this swarming with Tetrarrhynchi, and the heart full of them, wdiicli 
was the more nmiarkable, as Miescher had never met with Filaria or 
elavate bodies in this cavity. 'I’hc Tetrarrhynchi of this place were 
cluiracterized by a short apjiendage to the extremity of the body. 
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somewhat smaller than the rest of the body, and inserted as it were 
within it. Micscher was able to observe on these worms the ease 
with which, by means of their hooked proboscis, they pierce into 
and bury themselves in the different intestines of the fish without 
the least injury to them ; he was therefore justified in concluding 
that the Tetrnrrhynchi met with in the pericardial cavity had got into it 
from the ventral cavity. Miescher suspects that the Tetrarrhynchi 
were on their way to quit the fish through the membranaceous 
hind wall of the gill-cavity, behind which they had already collected 
in considerable number. Miescher further susj)ects that these Tetrar- 
rkymliiy having got into the sea- water, search for otlier animals as an 
abode ; tliis seemed to him very probable, as he subsequenlly often 
met with similar Tetrarrhynchi at Nice, in the mantles of Loliyo 
sayitlata, which were filled wdth water. I likewise found at Pol a 
quite similar sexless Tclrarrhynchiy jirovidcd with an a])])cndage in- 
serted into the body between the ventral folds of Sepia qfficina/is, as 
if they hfid bored tlieir way from without in order to find a new 
habitat. IMicschcr lastly questions whether the sexless Telrarrhyn- 
chi might not subsequently change into Bothriocephaii of the grouj) 
furnished with hooks, as the Boihriocaphali belonging to this group 
perfectly rcsembh^ in head and neck a Tefrarrhy/tchus, In favour of 
tlic ])robfibility of this metamorphosis, Miescher adduces the follow- 
ing observation : a NotUlaiiuit yriscus, just killed at Nice, contained 
in the cavity of the spiral intestine a great number of Holhriocephn- 
las coroUatuif, lliul.: in the articulations of this ta])e-worm the male 
and female genitalia were distinctly developed ; beneath the mem- 
branes of the same intestine there was found, inclosed in a ihick- 
Avallcd cyst of the size of a pea, a worm, to the Tetrarrhynchus head 
of which two Tfi ttia joints, withont developed genitalia, were affixt'd : 
without doubt this undevidoped worm was connected with the Jio- 
Ihrinrrphfi/as corollatHS of tlie intestinal cavity. 

Crejilin*' found, like Miescher, similar bodies provided with a tail; 
on the peritoneum oi' Bso,v he states his inivlng seen a }iore 

at its thick end, agret'ing in this respect with lA'hlond, but he did 
not any more than myself notice a Avorm, hut only a white granular 
mass in these sacs. Crepliii’s obserA’atioii, that Bso.c Hvhtie contains 
in the cavity of its body a remarkable parasite, resembling Tclr. attc- 
tiaafifs, two inches in length, is hoAvever interesting. 


XXII. — Descriplhm of a new Species of Pon. By Richard 
Parnelh, M.D., F.R.S.E., «S:c.t 

[With a IMalo.] 

Titk7’o« about to be described was gathered by Dr. Balfour, 
Professor of Botany in the University of (ilasgow, on a moun- 
tain called BcnVoirlicli, near tlic bead of LocliLomond, during 

^ Kncyclopadie von Ersch und Oruher, p. 291. 

t 'I'hc description and drawings arc taken from a Avork on Scottish Grasses 
about to bo published by Dr. Parnell, — Edit. 
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an excursion with his pupils in July last. Specimens of it 
w'ere also collected by him iu August last^ on the mountains 
of CJova in Forfarshire. The jilaiit grows on micaceous soil, 
at an elevation varying from 2000 to 2500 feet above the level 
of the sea. It has been ntamecl iu honour of its discoverer, 
and the following arc the characters by which it is distin- 
guished : — 

PoA Balfouiii, ParnelL St. Jolm^s Meadow-grass. 
Specific (Characters. — Florets slightly w ebbed. Ligule j)romi- 

nciit, obtuse. Ui)pcr loaf nearly as long as its sheath. Outer 

palca live-ribbed. Stem compressed. 

Descriplion. — It grows from three to fifteen inches high: 
the root is perennial, creeping. Stem, erect, com]3rcsscd, fur- 
nished with a few' minute spicula^, with tlieir points directed 
upwards, ])roducing a slight roughness to the touch ; bearing 
three or four leaves, w ith scarcely smooth sheaths ; the u])per 
slicatli a very little longer than its leaf, crowned with a ])ro- 
ininent obtuse ligule (Pl.V. fig. 4.); seeoml sheath sliorter than 
its Icai*, covering the upper joint. Joints three, situated on the 
lowest third of tin' stem. Leaves contined to the low er ])art, 
leiLX ing nearly tw'o-thirds of the stem naked; all the leaves of 
about e([ual length, short, lanceolate, roughest on the Ujipcr 
siirlacc and c;dg(*s, smooth below. Inflorescence^ a simple or 
compound [lanicle. Panicte erect, from one to tlirec inches 
long, s]n*eading wlien luxuriant; branches slender, rough, the 
lower ones mostly in pairs. Spikclcls erect, ovate, of three 
awnless Ihircts, the summit of the lowermost floret on a level 
witli the apex of the large glume of the calyx; the three or 
four u[)])crmost spikclcls arising from the rachis, the lower 
ones on lateral branches. (JalifiC of two unccjuahacute glumes 
(tig. J .), three-ribbed, the dorsal rib minutely toothed on the 
upper third, margins membranous. Florets of twx> palcai 
(fig. 2.). The ontcr pnlea of lowermost floret equal iu length 
to the large glunui of tlic calyx, live-ribbed ; the rib on each 
side of the dorsal rib not hairy, and rather indistinct (unless 
the {lalea be held between the lens and liglit) ; lower half of 
the dorsal and marginal ribs hairy ; base of tlie two lowermost 
ilorcts furnished witli tlirec or four long, silky, convoluted 
hairs, which seem but slightly attached to the calyx. Inner 
pateu about equal in length to the outer ]}alca, with two green 
marginal ribs minutely fringed. P edice t oi' \^ecoiu\ floret slightly 
hairy. Filaments three. Anthers notched at each extremity. 
Ovary obovate. Styles tw-o, distinct. Stijmtes feathery. Scales 
acute, not died (PI. V. fig. 5.). 

Dr. Balfour collected tw^o vaiictics of the grass, one, var. 
rifjida^ short and stout, from 3 to 5 inches high, w'ith a short 
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simple panicle of few sjiikelets ; and the other^ vur. externa^ 
tall and slender^ Iroin S to 12 inches in height^ with a simple 
panicle of few siiikclets. 

This grass is closely allied to Poa nemoralis^ but differs from 
it in tlic %///c of the upper slieath being prominent; upper 
/cf//’ scarcely as long as its sheath; all the joints situated on 
the lower third of tlie stem^ and covered by the sheaths; stem 
slightly roughish : whereas in P. nenwraHs the U(julc is very 
siiort; vpper JeaJ'as long, often longer than its sheath; upper 
joint situated not below the middle of the stem, and not covered 
by the second slieath ; stem smooth. 

hh-oni Poa inontana^' it differs in Pug florets being webbed; 
upper joint situated on tlic lower third of the stern; tower floret 
C(pial in length to the large glume of the calyx : wlicrcas in 
P. montana tlu^ flor*ets are not in the slightest degree webbed; 
upper joint situated about half-way u]) the stem; lower floret 
shorter than the large glume; panuie longer, more slender, 
of fewer s])ilvelcts on longer fool-stalks; leaves more taper- 
])ointed. 

From Poa potifnotlar\^ Parn., it diifers in the florets being 
webbed ; joints not exceeding three in number, situated on 
the lower tliird of tlie stem ; upper joint covered l)y the second 
sheath : whereas in P. pohjnoda the florets are not webbed ; 
joints six or seven in iiumbei*; upper joint situated above the 
middle of the stem, not covered by the second sheath. 

From Poa ccesia it diifers in the florets being webbed; tower 
floret etjual in length to the lai’ge glume of the calyx ; whereas 
in P, c<esia d\e Jlo re Is are not welihed, and tlie lower floret is 
longer than the large glume of the calyx; the s^ukelets ave 
larger, and the glumes of the calyx nearly equal. 

From Poa contpressa it diifers in the outer palea lieing five- 
ribbed; spikelets of tln-ce tlorcts; joints tiiree, eontined to the 
lower thiril of the stem ; whereas in P, rompressa the outer 
])alea is thrcc-rilibed ; spike/eis of five to seven florets ; joints 
usually live, the upper one situated about the middle of the 
stcan. 

From Poa prafensis it differs in the florets being but slightly 
webbed ; stem very much coinjiressed and slightly roughish to 
the touch; upper leaf a very little shorter than its sheatli ; 
spikelets of three florets; whereas in P, prate nsis the florets 
arc copiously webbed, suspending the calyx by their silky 
hairs ; stem smooth anil round (except in the \iu\ 2danicalnus^ 
in which the stem is slightly cuiii[)ressed) ; y(/y/>e/* leaf much 
shorter than its sheath ; spikelets usually of five llorcts. 

* 'fhis species was found on lien Lawers by l.)r. (Hreville. 

t 'I’his species is described in Dr. Parnell’s work on Scottish Gnisses. 
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The Plate represents Poa Bal/ouri, Parnell, with its va- 
riety rigida, 

Plate V. 


-- o. Spikdet, 

4. Lif^ulo with hiaf and part of shcatli 
o. Stamens, styles, ovary and scalesj 


natural size. 


XXIIl . — Information rcspocilng Scientific Travellers. 

MU. Jb'OUBES. 

A letter from Air. Spratt, published in Woolmcr’s Kxeter CJazctfe, 
will interest oiir readers, as giviiii^ some particulars relative to uiir 
much- esteemed friend Air. Forhes : — 

“ I am happy in heing- able to aiinouace my arrival at the ship, 
after an absence of nearly four months, most of which was spent in 
making a tour through ancient liycia. Air. Forbes iiiul self parted 
from our fellow-traveller, the Kev. Air. Daniell, at Rhodes, Avho j)ro- 
cceded on to Athens, byway of Smyrna. We had a tedious passage, 
in a small country -boat, from Rhodes to Syra, of nine days. Poor 
Forhes, the naturalist, was taken ill on the way, which I soon per- 
ceived was the country fever, and he daily got worse until our arrival 
at Syra, being without medicine or medical advice. Ilis c(mdlli()ii 
was very miserable, and iriine, fixmi mental suiforiug on his account, 
was nearly us baxl. We at length arrived at Syra, in wbicli port 1 
found one of our little tenders, and, through the C/onsid’s exe rtions, 
obtained leave from the quarantine flepartmeiit to spend our time in 
quarfintinc on hoard of her. I set sail imiriediately tor our siiip, the 
Ucacoii, at this jdacc — Paros; our assistant-surgeon. Air. Harvey, 
has joined us to lake care of poor Forhes, who is now in an iirqu-o- 
viiig condition, hut lias not taken food for thirteen days. I am myself, 
thank God, in most excellent health, and am iiiiich pleased with our 
tour. This is certainly the most picturesque country I ever saw, and 
my companions, — who arc better judges, from having travelled over 
the continent, — say that it is not equalled anywhere in lOuropc. Its 
liighcst mountains are 10,000 feet high — the countiy fertile in parts, 
and capable of being made a paradise if sufiiciently populous. It 
may be tlius described to you for a general idea of its goograjdiical 
features. 'Tluve large maritime valleys forming its south, east and 
west districts, the largest of which is Xantlms ; and in its central and 
northern divisions extensive and fertile plains and valleys, which are 
from 400 to 500 feet above the .sea. TJicse are all delightfully 
Avatered with numerous .stream.s and rivulets, and studded with small 
villages and towns. Its^ climate is that of England, though less humid, 
and its inhahitaMt.s Turks, who treat strangers with the greatest ci- 
vilities and kindness. We have lived in their homes, and travelled 
under their guidance, and found ourselves at all times kindly and 
honestly dcidt with. During the depth of winter these U 2 >lands arc 
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shut up by snow, when the greater part of the inhabitants retire to 
the low valleys. On the 24th of May the snow capped the moun- 
tains above 700 feet, but was fast melting on that day. I visited one, 
in height a few hundred feet less — Mount Cragus ; large patches of 
snow were on its sides, and we plucked tulips from the parts un- 
covered, also crocuses. We ascended from the valley of the Xanthus 
in the morning, when all appeared advancing summer — the corn was 
ripe and the heat intense ; but at noon we descended into a climate 
Avhere the vegetation showed a dawning spring. These changes arc 
very curious, and one of the sources of interest to tlie traveller. Our 
labours in I^ycia have been ci'owncd ■with success ; we have dis- 
covered several ancient cities by examining others which w'cre before 
known ; have identified their names from inscriptions found amongst 
their ruins, and shall thus correct many errors of our j)redecessors, 
Mr. Fellows, ike., who ojiciied the interests of this unknown part of 
Asia Minor to the world by two journeys through it. He won the 
laurels of his fame by first discovering, and by his most priiisewovthy 
perseverance and t'xertioiis in endeavours to prociu'c for his country 
its ric-hes- All the results of c^ur digging during the last winter are 
now on their way to England by the Monarch and Medea. The 
ships* companies had tough work in the removal of them. When wa 
passed through the ruiiis on onr return we fouml them hard at it 
with hullock-carts and hand-trucks, with fiat-bottomed boats con- 
veying the heavy blocks down to the sea. The ollieers and men suf- 
fered very niiicli from moscpiitocs and fever. Termcs^Jiis w'as our 
greatest (liseovory, w’liieh W'C found about eight miles N. W. of Adela, 
and Cihyra, the next, both of wliich are identified by inscriptions cut 
in them. The ruins of the former arc so extensive that we had not 
time U) cxainiiic it ininulely,*’ 

We are haj)py tt) have received much later intelligence from a gen- 
tleman just arrived in England, who states that on his passing through 
Syra he heard tliat Mr. Forbes had quite recovered. We learn also 
from the Prospectus of the Summer Course at Iving’s Ck)llege, Lon- 
don, that he has been a])pointed to succeed Mr. Don in the Eotanical 
Professorship. 

jf/ze Antarvlic Kxpedition, 

The Alarm, C*a]^t. T« L. Stewart, left Guernsey last year for the 
Falkl.md Islands, and departed from thence at the end of May last 
for Jkienos Ayres. A gentleman of this island (Guernsey) having 
received a letter by her, giving sonic account of and the 

vessels under him, engnged on a .scientific voyage -iJinlihcovery to- 
wards the Antarctic Pole, has favoured us with the following ex- 
tract : — 

** Captciin lioss and the Antarctic expedition are now'^ here. The 
Erebus and Terror came in contact, oil endeavouring to escape an 
iceberg, in the seas of the Southern Pole. The expedition w’ill posi- 
tively be here for five or six months to repair the vessels and to make 
observations. 

“ Captain lioss has been so kind, at my request, to ascertain the 
rate of evaporation in these islands ; and Hooker, the botanist, is also 
so good as to draw up a report on the Grasses, the prevailing Gra- 
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mine<R being considered as unknpwn in Europe. The splendid tiis- 
sack grass is the gold and glory of these islands. It will, I hope, 
vet make the fortune of Orkney and Irish landowners of peat hogs. 
Every animal here feed.s upon it with avidity, and fattens in a short 
time. It may he planted and cut like the guinea grass of the West 
Indies. The blades are about six feet long, and from ‘200 to 300 
slioots spring from one plant. I have pro%'ed, by several experiments, 
that one man can cut 100 bundles in a day ; and that a horse will 
greedily devour live of these in the same time. Indeed, so fond of 
it are both horses and cows, that they will eat the dry tussack thateli 
from the roofs of the houses in prefercucc to good grass. About 
four inches of the root eats like tlie mountain-cabbage. It loves a 
rank wet peat bog, w’ith tlio sea-spray over it. Indeed, when the sea 
beats with the greatest violence, and the sea-spraj' is carried furthest, 
then the tussack grass thrives the best on tlie soil it loves. All the 
smaller islands here, though some of them are as large as Guernsey, 
are covered with tussack, whicli is nutritious all the year. 

The whole of llie gentlemen on the expedition are delighted with 
tlio Falkland Lslaiids, and exi>ress themselves as being more pleased 
with them than even w ith New Zealand. Some tliink them in every 
W'ay better for colonization, even with the drawback of w anting tim- 
ber-trec.s there. When the ob.servations made during their voyage 
arc published, 3 "ou will be surprised at their favourable account of the 
climate. 

“ III addition to all these scientillc observations, the surv(‘ying 
department is exploring and examining different be\rbours, sites fi^r 
different objects in a new settlement, ^c. 

The botanist and I started from Port William, where I had b('cii 
eight days, at seven o’clock in this Aviriter morning, and on foot ; 
arrived at Government House b\ four o’clock in the afternoon, ex- 
amining the country w'e travelled over, w here there is a good deal of 
mossy i)og. No one litid done this before in one day during the 
winter, yet the distance as the crow flies is not far. 

“ I h.avc tamed a Cjiuanaeo from Patagonia. He lies dow'n before 
Ihe fire, wath his head on my knee, like a dog, though he is now' as 
tall as a donkey. I hope to get more in the l^alkland Islands. They 
brow’se on the j)oorc*st land, and their flesh is like venison. Their 
W'ool is thick, but 1 fear not so valuable as that of the Alpaca. ’I’lic 
monkey from the Cape (le Verds has hitherto kept his h(‘altli, and is 
quite lively. 1 Jiope soon to give a favonrahlc acccjurit of my adding 
to our domr s' u; "‘orced of animals the valuable fur seal. 

In gonig from Fort Sussex to Mount Osborne I jiassed several 
herds of wild cattle. The day was mo.^^t beautiful, and so clear that 
I saw from (.lape Dolidiin to C’ape (kirysford, all over Berkley Sound. 
Lively Island appeared at our feet.” — From the Guvrnsat/ Star, 

J.KTTKIl I'KOAI MR. lUASRll, ZOOLO(U.«T TO TIfK NIORR liX REUITIOX. 

To Richard Taytor^ Ksq, 

My iiKAii Sir, — I arrived here on the loth of May^, after a cruise 
of six weeks in the Bights, in H.M.S. Iris, Termagant and Persian. 
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Notwithstanding the rainy season hi\s set in, I have collected upwards 
of 100 skins, besides specimens in spirits. Amongst my mammalia 
I may mention a specimen of Mr. Waterhouse’s Colodtus sutanus, 
wliich I intend sending entire for Mr. Owen’s examinJition ; a speci- 
men of Antilope Ogilbyi, Waterh. ; six sj)ccies of Sciurus, and a Fly- 
ing Squirrel, which I trust will prove a new’ form : also an animal 
called by the colonists the GroumFPig,” M'hieh appears nearly al- 
lied to Mr. Waterhouse’s Crict‘toini/s\ which I think will also prove 
new' ; a species of Sorex and a Manift, the latter of which I had alive 
for some dayj==. I wish to stay here for at least twelve months should 
ni}’ health permit. 1 have requested Air. Ogilby to describe .some of 
niy sjiecimeus w'hich I have cnunieraled. 

Louis Fra si-: a. 

P.S. — Here lie the remains of that most enthusiastic traveller 
liander, without a mark or memoramliim to distiiiguisli his grave from 
tho.'^e of hi.s coloured neighbours. L^pon this I will make no remark ; 
having slated the fact, I ‘^hall leave it to your own rcHcctions. 
r'eniando l*o, (’larciice, Jimc If), 1812. 


HIULIOGRAFIIICAL NOTICES. 

fconogrojia dvlla Fauna fialtctt. Jly C. L. llonaparte. Prince of 
Canino, Rome, lS:j2-lS-P2. London, Gould. 

It is satisfa,ctory to hu<l that Italy, so long pre-eminent in litera- 
ture and art, is at the })reseut time dis]»kiying cous>iderable energy 
in the cidtivatioii of natural hi.'^tory. The muscLims of Turin and 
Florence luive attained a very high tlegree of excellence, and re.spect- 
able ]»iiblic c;olloetions also exist in Rome, Padua, Parma, Rologiia, 
ami oilier large towns. Nor tlo the naturalists of that country con- 
hue tliemsi'lve.s to the formatiou of nnrseums aloiii'. .Much has lieeii 
done of late in Italy for the advauceineiit of zoological and botanical 
science by the publication of original memoirs in the Transactions of 
the Academics of Turiii, I'Tircncc and JJologua, as well as by the 
production of iiide])cudeut works. Ibifortunately these publications 
arc but too little known in Ibis country, from tlie present v^ry imper- 
fect s; <tcm of comiiiuiiicMtion Ixdwecn the Kngli>li and Italian book- 
sellers. 

Among tlu^ zoological w orks whicli have rcccntl)’^ issued from the 
jiresses of Italy, there is none whicli has a higher eiai^^i •/.{. our atten- 
tion than the ‘ Fauna ftaliea’ of the Prince of f’anim»';’' Iw the hist 
tell years this w'ork has absorbed a large ])ortion of the time and 
energies of its indefatigable ami truly pbilosopliie author, Jiud as the 
publication is now’ complete, it is deserving of sumo notice in this 
journal. 

The object of the present work is to illustrate the 'N^ertehratc Ani- 
mals of Italy, by giving accurate coloured plates and descriptions of 
ivll the new or imjierfectly known species. Of the Hepliles of Italy 
it contains an entire monograph, but of the other classes of Verte- 
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brata it necessarily includes a selection only, though its illustrious 
author holds out a hope, if his life be spared, of hereafter completing 
the entire Fauna of Italy. In the Yneantime he has given in the in- 
troduction to this work an admirably lucid summary of our present 
state of knowledge of the Italian Vertebrata, which, if translated into 
the Kuglish language, would have considerable interest for British 
zoologists. From this essay we extract the following tabular re 'ult : 



Total of knowii 

European 

Italian 

Fif?urcd in the 


species. 

siweies. 

species. 

present M ork, 

Mammalia. . 

.. 12G0 

180 

90 

45 

Aves 

.. cooo 

540 

390 

35 

Heptilia 

1300 

92 

GO 

GO 

Pisces . . . . 

.. 7000 


470 

181 


Among tlie animals illustrated in this work, many arc now sjx'cies, 
whose existence is now for the lirst time announced to the world. 
Some of them had indeed been know'ii to previous naturalists, but , 
from the superficial methods of observation formerly in use, had been 
referred to analogous sj)ccics of the North of Eiiro])e. It romained 
for the ueutC and discriminiiting eye of tl'u; IVinco of Osmino to de- 
tect the characters of these species, and to raise them to their true 
rank, and his work becomes in consequence an important contiibu- 
tion, not to the Italian only, but to the European Fauna. 

It is indeed an interesting fact to find that Italy, separated as it 
is from the rest of Euroj)e by a barrier of mountains and of seas, and 
enjoying a climate which e.xcitcs the envy of the 1 Vutonic race, pos- 
sesses a fauna which is in a ctmsiderable degree j^eculiur to itself, 
or is shared only with its sister peninsulas of Spain and Greece. 
'I'lie present work will consequently possess tm interest for the 
scholar as well as the zoologist, as tending to clear uj) many doubts 
respecting tlie sijccific identity of the animals alluded to by the poets 
and naturalists of ancient Italy. 

In conclusion we will only add, that the jdates of this work, as re- 
gards both drawing and colouring, arc highly creditable to the Komaii 
artists. "I’lic lithographic plates of birds in the earlier numbers are 
indeed printed rather too black, but the later ones arc much im- 
proved, aiul arc scarcely, if at all, inferior to the best ornithological 
works which have been produced in Britain. 

AhjiE marls Mediterranvi at Adriallvi^ ohs(*ri'ationvs in diagnosin spr- 
vlerum ct dispositionem (jeucrum. Auctore J. G. Agardh. Paris, 
1842. . 

By the Lina.^ss of the authorwe have received this important work, 
to which we take the earliest oy)portunity of calling the attention of 
our readers. Its interest is not merely confined to the geograidiical 
details or the elucidation of sj)ccies and genera, but it contains many 
new and instructive systematic views, the result of the labours so suc- 
cessfully prosecuted by the author for some years, relative to the struc- 
ture and germination of Algw, which hid fair to take olFthe opprobrium 
long attac-.hccl to all attcmj)ts at the systematic arrangement of tlicse 
beautiful but puzzling productions, and which perhaps have been 
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instrumental in calling forth one of the first botanists of the day to 
their further illustration. It is a curious but hapj)y coincidence, that 
two botanists, Dccaisne and Agardh, dccpl)'^ imbued with jjhilosopliic 
views, though occasionally differing on important points, should al- 
most at the same time have published an account of the Algtc of two 
neighbouring seas approaching so near to each other in ])oiiit of di- 
stance, tliougli differing so much in many essential points, as the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

The follow'ing passage from Agardh’s preface gives a very interest- 
ing general view of the nature of tlie marine vegetation of the Me- 
diterranean . 

Tlie vegetation of the Mediterranean comj)ared with that of lu igh- 
Ijonring seas ])reseMts a somewhat j)eciiHar aspect. ISticeies wliieli 
iiiluibit the lied Sea scarcely occur in tht; Alediterranean, v. ilh the 
C-\cej)tioii of ccjtain cosjnoj)olitcs wliicli .arc almost universally dis- 
tributed ; the genera v.'hi(rli arc most characterist ic of the funner ami 
most inimcivous hi species, aiul Cant('}'iKiy arc represenicd 

i]l tlio Arediterranean hy vinw few, and those di.-tinet sjn'cii s. Xor 
is the (lifforence much le.ss between the vegetation of llui Aleditcr- 
raneaii and Atlantic ; tlie genus Jutcu.^y wliieli ahounds in tlicj At- 
lantic, is altogi:ther wanting in the AK diterrauoan, or ivjiresented hy 
mine llo.ating siiecirnens, which assinrie howiiver a p.cenUar fonn in 
tlie Ailriatic ; many species of Fl()ridv<(‘ {(7ionf/n(s rricini.^ and (7<. 
wta)n7/os/(Sy Tihodouicniu lac'nunta, UJt.palincHtty HU. vUifdUy Dclrsin na 
y D. suiifasety I). aUita. tkc.) of the tribes SpUarococcoidi'fC 
and .Drli\<tsrj'!(Cy whieli abound in more o]H.n seas, do not adurii the 
rocks of the Aliuliterrane.'ui ; iUtUilhrirnnhi and Cmnnhi Ijceuine scarce. 
On the contrary, the genera Rryep.s/.y, Vahnua, (! ri j/it ksi(f and Ptdy- 
si/j/wjuff are more numerous in the Aiediterraiieaii, and the veg«Ua- 
tion of rocks exposed to the snii (einbraelng’ very many Xt>o.'iprrnn‘i(\ 
I jtnu'f’uruc, t'xe., which .arc more generally cosmopolites) ]joa.~ts of 
perhujis an equal number in eitlier sea. I'iie degree of exjiosure to 
light, and tlie greater or less motion of the waves, are im])ortaiit mo- 
menta ill the distribution of sjiecios. 

In tlie larger and mure tranquil and sniiny bays, especially those 
which are shallow and sandy, Z(n)Sj)f;rntrfe principally occur, whiirh 
arc gem rally adorned w*th a brighter giei ii in eonpcquenee of tlnr 
greater inti-nsity of the light. l^ytKjlnjd’ and many i'on- 

feriuc llouri>h on the stones scattered about high-water maik ; Bry- 
oj>sis’ {nyf/ra, AnudyomvnCy Dat^yviadua and many hojn ‘ grow on 
the larger rocks. On stones which are more submorgevi anh conse- 
quently less exposed to lig’ht, are found Cyslustdru harhftlff, C. rrB 
jiiia, C. sriaginoidf'Sy &c., Sargasifft, Codiuni Ihintity Padina pdvo/n’ff, 
Litnjnncy ixc. 

In deep and very tranquil bays, wliicli are less exjiosed to light, 
we may expect SipUo/tccu and Dirt y of etc ; most of the sjiecii.s of Bry- 
o/fsi.'f, VaUmia iHfricata, Cadi urn tomcntost/m . Uui/tj.c/t.'fy 

i^tilophoviCy Sh'iffrta, VnlUnu, Zomiria\ lla/y.'trr/a and Dh!ynf:t adorn 
the stones and rucks with many species. ^J'lie Floridcic love the open 
sea, choosing however rocks concealed from light and iu>t expo.-od 
Arm. May. N. Hist. Fb/. x. K 
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to very strong currents : Caienella^ Polysiphonia ohsciira, Chondrus, 
GrlJiUiiitte and GoUdhim vstulatum inhabit spots almost emersed or 
spvijikled only with tlie spraj’^; lihyliphlccea tinctoria, in company with 
n varict}" of Cy^toseira ahrofaui/orui, is found in ditches; NemaUon, 
jiiaiiy l\)nn£ of GeUdhrm cornvum, tfypnrca muscifonnis, Giym'lhui ari- 
cif/tirts, ju'c’fcr such parts of liigh-watcr level us arc cxj)oscd tr) 
Acavi's ; Cyiitoseira amvniaccu covers in profusion tin.; mon; submerged 
rocks ; most of tlie CfiUilhamnut, Griffith'} a , Rhodomniia palmetto, 
Peytf.'fotwUia, ('hatnlras uorvcyicir.'t, and forms of Gelidimn vortteum 
inhabit the higher but more hidd<‘u rocks ; PhyUuphora nervosa and 
/V/. JJeredia, with /V/. coronopifoUus, adorn tlu)se which are concealed 
but more deeply covcre<l. Sp/uer.Lacfnra andCV/o/uZ/vV/ ttraria, u ith Va- 
lonia vtrirntaris, are often found in little hollows amongst sj)onges. 

Agardh considers the Algic a'l constituting a distinct class, which 
he divides into Xoospermea\ Ftoride^e and Fncoidiue, whicli answer 
nearly to Chlorospermci, Rhodospennei and Ahdanospermri of Harvey. 
U’o these must be added Diulomacctc, which however are not included 
in the ])rescnt enumcralion ; nor are the Corallbu.'s and Ifalhnedrre, 
of which Decaisne })ropoj;es shortly to give a monograph, th.’ui which 
there are few greater desitlcrata in cry})togamic botany. 

Heeaisue’s main divisions in his ‘ Planti's Arab./ ]»ul>lislied in the 
second volume of the * Arebivos du iMuseuin d’l listoire Naturidle/ and 
ill the nuin])ers for May and .fum^ of the ])res('nt year of * Annales des 
Sciences Naturellcs,’ correspond eiosely with those of Agardh, though 
lie niakes one move division, Synspome, to ijielude jCyynema and its 
allies, which are classed by Agardli with tlie Zoospermvte.. I! is Zoo-^ 
spume, Aplosporcee and (iiorislosporvoi accord closely nith Agardh 's 
Zoospermecc, Fvvoideic and F/oride<e. fSonu; genera, hnwever, in- 
cluded by Agardli in his first division, as Vaaeherla, Codiinn and 
Sponf/odittm, are classed by Decaisne in bis Apfosporete. 

it is scarcely possible, without entering into tlie subject at great 
length, to give a sketeh of their rcsnectii e A'iews and systems, c'sja*- 
eialiy as, notwithstanding the great similarity in the general result, 
tliere arc many points of controversy between the autliors w liieh at 
present can scarcely be regarded as settled on iirm grounds, and ano- 
malies of structure unsatisfactorily cx])laiued or unnoticed * . We 
must tlicrefoie content ourselves Avitb very strongly recommending 
all w'lu) take an interest in Algology to study tlic memoirs them- 
selves, Avhicli will allurd auijile matter fur rctlection I . Palmidlem and 

* 111 crispa, v.liidi is pt-rliaps better refeired to the genus 

Lynyhya, tliere being no olber (*Shei)lial dillereiici; tliaii tbe ultimate glnlmlar 
form of tbe eoiiceiitratcd inasseM of tbe green matter with Avliicli tbe joints 
arc: tilled, a very eu lions plia-uoiiienon oceurs. 'fbe masses, whieli appear to 
be as truly a form of friietificaliDn as ibo conyocysta ui' A plospurra', bc'ing 
surrounded by tbeiroAvn especial liyalini* coat, as is also tbe casein J^yHfjtij/d 
.sjjfciosa and L</u(jh//(i i’anmvhmdianu, after a certain time break up again 
into Zoosjierms end'. wed wltli tbe most lively motion. Olber cijiially ano- 
mabms fads occur wliicb can .scarcely be at present referred with certainty 
to givon types. 

I l)ec;air,ne, who lias very deeply studied tbe subject, lias referred witli 
great ingenuity the. dificreiil forms of fructilication to distinct types. Jlo 
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Ulvacece are by both referred to Zoospermete ; but it is to be observed, 
that in Tetraspora luhriva tlie four si)ores originate from a single glo- 
bose body, precisely as in Dehsmria and other genera witii TctmsporrSj 
and the quntcniary arrangement in PorpJnjm appears to 1)0 of a very 
similar nature. Wc have, at least, in Vorphijra vnhjariif witnessed 
the division of ceils into four distinct sjiores, each furnished with its 
])ro])er ('iivelopc. P(din(4lu rwpc.sVm t>rcseiits also an analogous struc- 
ture. We arc inclined then to think, when the matter has heeii further 
studied, that they may be safely removeil from their present very ano- 
malous ])osition, CluHophora , again, if Oecaisne’s priuei])les he fully 
earried out, must be removed to hh jlp/vsporeic, for the sim])l(! spores 
arc as fully developed in tlie only species iu which they have been at 
])rcseiit observed as in any genus wluitevcr. 

One of tlui most useful points as n'gards species is the settling the 
true position of Zonnrhi stjuamaridf which is raised to the rank of a 
genus undt']’ the name ot l^yssonvUid, and it aj)j)ears eltMidy to he 
allied to SiilKcroroccita. 'riio genus AV/^iv/V/. ( t Zunaria deusta), which 
apjiears not to have been known either to Deeaisne or Agardh, as 
clearly behuigs to the Aplosporic grou}). 

I?i conclll^ion we beg leave to direct attention to a very interest- 
ing work by Aieneghini'^' on the Algieof Italy and Dalmatia, of which 
wi* ha.ve re,eeived the tivst fasciculus from the author, and we im- 
derstaiid that another Inis apiiearcd. It will consist of about leu fas- 
ciculi. 


PllOCEEDINOS OF LKAUXKD SOOIETlhhS. 

ZOOLOCJICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1 h lf^4l. — Richard Owen, Esq., Vice-iVesideut, in the Chair. 

Mr. Waterhouse laid before the Meeting his doscri])tions of nume- 
rous species of •Coleopterous insects from the southern parts (;f 
South /Vmeriea, which had been jilaccd iu his hands hu* that purjioso 
by H. Chiming, Ksq. and C\ Darwin, l^sq. 'Phose from Mr. Cuming 
formed jiart of a collection made by Mr. I'homas JJridges, who ex- 
j>re&sed a wish that the specimens should be laid before the Zoolo- 
gical S' tuety. Unfortunately, the exact localities of the insects arc 
not mentioned in Mr. Bridges’s notes, but there is reason to believe 

si'cm.s incliiu’d to deny two modes of fnictiticnt ion altogether, in. h must be 
eoiifesseil that his views, e.sjjccially in Chori.'ilospureff.' :'!'inuwd% are 
niainlainod will) great ingeniiily, though sucli generlflly reet ived o])ini()n.'i as 
ihat of (he diieeious character of these Algie cannot \ cry easily be set aside. 
The 1 y))ieal form oflVuelilication lie considers to be (be quadripartite grannies, 
wlietlier more or less siiperlici.'d or arranged in podlikc processes, and (be 
so-called capsules he considers as nin e modilications of these granules. Tliis 
is one of the main points ofdillereneo between Deeaisne aiid Agartlb, and 
somewbat analogous points of difierenee exist iu the otiu'r orders. Uis 
explanation of the structure of L Iracea.’ appears to us less clear than other 
points. 

* Alglie llalianoc Uahnatiche, illustrate Dal Prof. G. Alerieghiiii. Pa- 
dova, Marzo lb 12, 

K 2 
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they were collected in the neighbourhood of Petorca. The species 
dcscribc‘d bohjiig to the genera Nyctclia and Lislrodercs, or arc nearly 
allied to those two groups. 

Section HETEROMEKA. 

Family Nycteliiu.is. 

Genus Nycteuia. 

Species from the collection of Thomas Bridges, Esq. 
Nyctei^ta 1..EVIS. Nyct, alra, nitiih ; capiio. autirr fumcliit sparsin 
tio/ato ; f horarc mvdiorrirrr cnnvrjco, laiiorr ptunquani loitgn, pttrtr 
atilinl onf/us/iorr, ad lalera mmlir'c rutundatny maryine untoriorc, 
piUs hrerihus jinvesrenilbus Jimbrlato, antjulis at (ud.iris at poafiria 
jn'oductis (t stthariitisy dorao pa/ict/s parvtf/is disparsis : tdytris 
licvihua rom^rjds, braetbusy ovatiHy apira produclo vt subamtu ; nt~ 
rtad latcrali arc mil at ft ; saymaitits abdoininalibus niyis irrcyuhi- 
ribuif loiujiludinalil'i r imprcitsis. 
f^ong. corp. Hi liu. ; lat. G-/ ; hit. thoracis, ; long. ib. 2 ' 1 . 
Black and glossy ; general form ovate ; thorax and elytra convex 
above, and jncsentiiig no distinct sculpturing. Hcnd willi scatliTcd 
lainctiuvs in front, smooth behind. Tliorax with vt'ry tine scattered 
punctnre.s, and these most numerous on the fore pint : parallel with, 
and at a short distance from the lateral margins of the tlit)rax is an 
indi.stinct line on each side, formed by the somewhat ahrn])t terrai- 
natiun of the convex di.'^coidal portion at this part ; the space between 
this lino and the outer inargin is nearh’ i)lane, and ])rescnts a few 
indistinct irregular rugjv, having a ttnulency to a transverse dispo- 
sition. The thorax is broader than long, tin*, width to the. length 
bearing very nearly tlie proporti<jri of 8 t(j .5 ; the middle of the tlu?rax 
and hiiidennost ])art are about etjual in width, hut from the middle 
to tlie front tlic width gradually de.ercases ; in front it is ernargiiiated, 
and the anterior margin is furnished with a fringe of short, dense, 
yellowish hairs ; the posterior margin presents anmndulating line, 
encroaching on the body of the tliorax on each .side about midway 
between the mc.sial lino and the posterior angle, which is produced. 
The elytra are very convex, and uearl)»^ of an ovate form ; they arc 
widest in tlie middle, und the apical iiortioii is ])roduced ; the lateral 
keel (which forms the outer boundary of cai^h elytron, viewing- the 
insect from above) is not very prominent, and is indistinctly creim- 
latcd : this »-ulge does not extend to the apex of the elytron, but tor- 
mina tes^/ifhvjiix c two and a lialf lines from that ])uint ; between the 
a])ex and the terminal ]3oiutof the keel is an oblique ridge : the su- 
tural portion of the elytra is distinctly indented near the seutcllum, 
and less distinctly so at other ])arts. The mentum is coarsely punc- 
tured ; the prosternum and mesosternum are coarsely })Uiict:ired in 
the middle, and tlie piincturc.s fire eonliuent : the inctasternum has 
simdl and somewhat irrcguhir longitudinal rngfe in the middle, find 
similar rugre arc observable on the first, second, ami anterior lialf of 
the tliird abdominal .segments. The legs are black, but the tip of 
the fenuini and base of the tibifc arc pitchy. 

Very many specimens of this species were sent to this country by 
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Mr. Bridges, and as I have reason to believe they will be distributed 
in most of the public and private entomological collections, 1 shall 
regard it as a type for comparison in describing some other species 
of the same genus. 

NYCTiiniA li/KVis, vfir. RiiFTi'ES. Many specimens of a Nyctdia 
agreeing with tlio N. la‘v/s, but dillering in having the legs and aii- 
tenme of a pitchy red colour, were containcil in Air. Bridges’s collec- 
tion. Of these red-legged specimens, as well as of those having tlie 
legs concolorous witli the body, there are males and females ; but the 
ivd-legged specimens are generally rather narrower, :ind often have 
a slight trace of transverse depressions on the outer side of the elytra ; 
the dillercnce of form and sculpturing, however, is not constantly 
combined with the red (?ulouriiig of Ihct legs and :nitenii;e, and ns in 
some otlier spetues of NyvtoHa and Epiptilonotti T have found a similar 
dillerenee in the colouring of the legs, I cannot regard that 

character as sj)eeiric. 

Nvt’TELTA TUAxsvEaso-si'i.cATA. Nlfcl. ({()'((, iilfula; citpitc anfir'i' 
spfu\'^'U)f. pinictutn : c/y/rts' I'iv (htplh ipn)f}f fony'ii^, anfirc 

jiolttisyuuni post in (fnyitsliurihas, a/ty/'/is prodtfrfts, itnh(n-it/}s : 
cfy/ris wntUorriri r co/irf\ris, hrcvihita^ ocatis, npin^ produrfo, su/ct.'f 
/tfUfd ad medinin aUincjtfntifias, pntfandis ct /rvi(( r aadalafis, traas- 
virrsun i?isctf/j>/ift ; .^rymrntis ahduminalihus J'ta'r Ucrlbus, 

Long. eorp. 11 lin. ; hit. o j . 

'I'Jiis species is smaller than the Levis, ami the uiorax and 
elytra an* less convex. Th(i head has a few scattered j)uiicturcs in 
front, and mniierous very lino punct ure-: on the hindei’ pari , jiear 
the eyes; the remaining portions are smooth. 'IMie tliorax Is im- 
punetate, but little convex above, and has two Imlistinet fovea" on 
caith side near the [josterior angles, and joining the himh r margin. 
'I’he elytra are ovate ami sliglitly convex ; the aj)ieal j)ortion i> ])ro- 
duec-tl, and has the outer mai'gin sliglitly relloetcd : tlio lateral keel 
of the elytra is very prominent, and distiuelly erenulatc'd : extemling 
inwards from tlii.s keel, to about the midilh' of the elytron, are a .^I'ries 
of transverse ami sliglitly irregular groove's, about fourtei'ii in num- 
ber, on c'aeh elyrrou; the kuiglh of these grooves (the iiilerstiees of 
whieli an’ convex) varies so, that they all terminate iii'arly at the 
.same, d -tanee from the%:ulnre. On the space between rhe>e trans- 
ver.se iiial the suture are two longitudinal stria', wliich are .-ome- 
what imlistinet, ami interrupted iii ])arts, exe<’pti\;g on the. a])ieal 
portion of the elytron, where the innermost of the I” ■ trire is well 
marked, and the suture of the elytra is at this part som^^vliat tle- 
vated. Numerous oblique furrows are ob.servahle on tla' produced 
a])ical jiortiou of the elytra. The portion of the elytra which lie.s 
below the keel ])rescnts no distinct .seul])turing. The abdominal 
segment presents scarcely any trace of longitudinal rugie. I’he legs 
are black, Imt have a slightly pitchy hue. 

Species of NyrfvHa from the collcct.inu formed by (\ Darwin, Esq., 
during the voyage of H.AI.S. Beagle. 

Nycteuia I’LicATA. Ntjcl. ovaUt, nigra, nilida ; rapitc antcriorc 
crebrv jjutictato, posieriorc fer'r lavvi ; thorace transverso, clytris 
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nngustiore ; angulis posiicis productis, obtusis, supra ad medium 
paulb convexo, ct crchri^ punctato ; elytris lath, suhovntis, convcxh, 
sulch prqfuudis trn7isversa/ibus, a margine externo fen: ad Putu- 
ram ductis, plagd suturuli profundi' indenUitd. 

Loll"', corp. ( (J) 13 liii. ; lat. 7^ ; vcl, lon^. 11 A liii., lat. Glj lin. 
corp. ) 12^- lin., lat. liii. 

flab. Port Desire. 

This species is considerably larger than N. hevh ; the thorax is 
proportionately broader and shorter, and the produced apical portion 
of the 'elytra is dilated and depressed. The head is thickly punc- 
tured in front, and there arc numerous punctures at the sides abo^'c 
and behind the eyes. The thorax is about twice as broad as long ; 
the broadest ])art is behind, but till anterior to the middle it scarcely 
decreases in width ; from the middle to the fore-])art the transverse 
diameter is gradually lessened, sti that the lateral margins form a 
gentle curve ; the anterior jiortion is emargiiifitcd, and the i)osterior 
margin is rather strongly sinualed ; the anterior angles are acute, 
and the posterior angles are rounded. I’he ii])]>er surface of the 
tliorax is convex in the middle, hut tow'ards the sides it is slightly 
concave ; it is thickly ])uncturcd, and the punctures are many of 
them coiilluent ; on the disc the ])unctures are uuicli less numerous. 
The elytra are about one-fourth broader than the thovnx (rather less 
in the male, sex), and about one-fourth longer than broad; they are 
very convex, indented at the suture, and furnished with a series of 
nearly transverse indentations, about eighteen or twenty in number, 
which commence at the lateral keel and terminate about one-eighth 
of an inch short of the suture ; the sjvacc between these transverse 
folds and the suture is apparently smooth ; but with a moderately 
strong lens some very minute tubercles may be observetl scattered 
on this jnii t. as well as on the interspaces of the traHS^ cr.se indenta- 
tions, which are about equal in width to tlic grooves ; the apical 
])ortioii of the elytra is considerably lU’oduced, and the produced part 
is broad and somewhat depressed, and has the upper surface vugo.^'C?. 
Tlie mcntiim is coarsely ]ui net ured, and the under side of the head is 
thickly j)uiicturcd : the prosternum is coarsely punctured in the mid- 
dle, and has some irregular rugae at the .‘^ides ; at the lateral inai »;in 
is a series of small transverse rugaj : the mesc, 'sternum and metaster- 
num have irregular ruga', in the niitldle, and the two first and half of 
the third abdominal segments have small irregular longitudinal rugiv ; 
the remaining two abdominal .segments are linely punctured. 

Nvctelia SoLiEiii. Aye/, orata, nigi'a, nitida ; capife a alive punc- 
taf.o, post ice Uevi ; Ihoruce fransverso, elytris angustiore ; angulis 
posticis productis, supra apml niediani paulb convexo, et laivi ; ely~ 
Iris antice apud plagam suturalem leviler impressis, e,t sulch 
Irunsversh paulo irregularibus a margine latcruH fere ad sulunmi 
duct is, 

Long. corp. IkJ lin. ; lat. fij lin. 

Uab. Patagonia. 

'Hus species resembles the N, plicaia, but differs in having the 
thorax smooth ; the elytra arc rather narrower, and the apical i)ro- 
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duccd part is shorter and broader ; they arc scarcely indented at the 
suture, excepting in a slight degree towards the scutellura ; the 
transverse folds arc less regular, often dividing into two brandies, 
and apjiroacli more near to the suture. A transverse section ot 
the clj'tra of N, pficaia would present a convex upj)cr surface near 
the suture, l)ut at the part wlicre the grooves commence the line 
would be straight (though sloping downwards to the lateral keel), 
or even slightly concave ; whilst in N. Solicri a similar section 
would present aii even convex curve. ScJittcred luinetures arc ob- 
servalde 4111 the lore-part of the head, and a shallow transverse de- 
jiressioii is situated between the eyes: the lliorav is nearly twice as 
broad as long, convex in tlie middle, hut slightly concave towards 
the lateral margins : witli a moderately strong lens some minute 
]mncturcs are visible, rather thinly strattcred over the surface. 'J'he 
el) tra are ovate, the length to the wi<lth bearing about the jiroiior- 
tion of 7 to .9. 

Nyctklia Daiiwixii. Aye/. hrovitW ovala, convera, nUjm, nii'nUf ; 
capitt: ifKhpunrtnfo ; ihornvt* ptmlh mi parlrm ovAvriornn tpil'ini 
p()t>iic(fm ((//f/iisl'torr, Itcriy connwo ; ciyiris iitfhroitindatls, vuld'r 
ro//r(‘.riy, /(rriht/s, tnorpiiubtfs lafcrnHhus rrnnihif}:>\ 

liong. <‘or[). ll?| lin. ; lat. 8 liii. ; vel, long. 1 I hn. : lat. 7;j lin. 

fiai), J.\)rt Desire. 

'riiis species is reniarkabli' for it? broad and very convex form and 
delieieney of seuli)turiug, having the upper surface of the thorax and 
elytra smootli and glossy. The head is linely punctured : the thorax 
is twice as broad as long, aiul convex , a groove runs parallel with 
and close to the lateral margins, and a similar groove is observable 
on the anterior margin, though here it is less strongly marked. 
Klytra ratlu r more than one-third broader than the thorax, and the 
length and ])readtb arc very nearly ecjual, if we exeliule the ])rodnec(.I 
a])ical portion, which is broad, depressed, and nearly of a semieircular 
form. The lateral keel is distinctly crenulatc (1, and sej)arated by 
an ad]U*essed line. The underside of the thoracic segments are ru- 
gjise in the middle, and the first ami second abdominal segments 
have irregular longitudinal ruga? ; the tlnrd segment presents a faint 
trace of similar rugxe at the base, ; tlie other segjuents arc smooth. 

Th. spines at the apex of the ])osterior tibim are longer than usual 
In the g('!ins. 

Ni/chlia Ihfrirlnti, var. ? minor (long. corp. 8:-; lat. G\)] elytris 
rotundatis apice paulb ])roducta et. angustiore. 

I /ah. Port Desire. 

NvcTKi.iA FrTzRovr, Curtis, j\ISS. AyrV. .^ithrofunda, coavexa, 
iihjra^ nitidn ; capiio alrinquo pitacfis pnariii ad.^pf rf^o ; thomro 
/{CrL convrxo, (niticr laftore, (ntytdiif poaticis arulis ; id///ris mlan-^ 
dalis^ ad apiram produettSf co«tv,r/V, icLvibifs, uianjl/ta externo 
emt/dafo ; (Uilciinis padibirstpfe jdcco-ruOris. 

Long. corp. IOtj lin. ; lat. S lin, 

I lab. Port Desire. 

This s})ecies was first discovered by Capt. King, and will be here- 
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after described in detail by Mr. Curtis, whose MS. name I have 
adopted. 'IVo specimens were found by Mr. Darwin at Port Desire : 
it approaches vciy near in size and general characters to N. J}ahvmii, 
lait dilFers in having red legs and antemiai. in being of a broader 
form, in having tlic legs less rough, the lateral keel of the elytra loss 
proiniiK'ut, and not so distinctly crenulatcd, and the sj^iirs or s])ines 
at the a])ex of the posterior tibhe arc iinich smaller. The length of 
the ehetra is rather less than the. wiilth, if the produced apical j)ortion 
bo omitted ; and if included in the measurement, the length very 
sliglitly exceeds the width; they are very convex and sn^^^ofli, and 
so is the tliorjix, wliicli i' twice as broad as long, and considerably 
narrower before than behind. The head is sparingly punctured. 

NvcrnniA (juaxi'lata, Curtis, M.SS. Nycl, atra^ vithliu suhro-^ 
iittiditfa ; capUc franuvrrsiui impresao, aiffirr pifni iato ; (/lorncc sif/j- 
(pffulrafo^ atf Intrrff vrniiiloio, supra ronre.ro, lari ; rfytris rnhm- 
((pier jaru/h produrl/s, supra rofivc.v/s, ad stdurani drprf ssis, 
ralldls cl irrrej alar thus (disilis^ his in dorso plrrumcjuc hn- 
(jflKdinalilats rf pr(.‘pr latrra (dditut'c disposilis» 

I^ong. corp. b ] liu. ; lat . (> lin. 

IJah. Cape Negro. 

Tills, together with several nearly allied and very remarkable spe- 
cies of Niji trlia, occurs in Gapt. King’s collection, and will be herc- 
al'ter <diiiriictcri/A'd in detail by Mr. Curtis. TiiC sjiecillicn iVtlin 
wbieb the above short dc<(a*i})tion is taken forms ])art of Mr. Darwin’s 
colleetion, and found at Cape Negro. ’I’lie h'gs arc very rough, 
being Ibiekly covered with tubercles, and they arc shorter than in 
must of the species of Syvlt'lia. The whole n])pcr .surface of the 
(.'Ivira is eovered Avitb ruga*, and these are A’ory strongly marked, and 
though vvvy irregular, they have a general longitudinal direction on 
llie (U'j)rc’r-se<l s[iaco on the muldlc of tlu* elyira. I’his sutural de- 
pression, Avliieh about two Hnc.«^ in Avidlh, Ls hounded on each sitlo 
by ri lu'oad and slightl}’ elcA’atcd ridge; between Diis ridge and tlie 
outer iiiargln tlic riig'.'c haA C a tendency to form ublifpic lines. /V 
few line. ]umct.ures are observaldo (lu the. fore - par t oY the thorax, and 
Oil the >ides arc two gr<Hwes placed closely together, and i)arallel 
with and near the lateral margin ; the narrow ridge between the 
two grooves, as well as tlie marginal ridge, i.-r ereuuhited. 

NvcTKf.rA j'UNi i icoLins. \yct. or((/(f^ aim, iiifida ; thariK'c di~ 
sli/fc/r ct cr> hrr pnitrlala ; c/yfris luhrrcutis minttlis, ct ad latrra 
rtfyis Ir.'f/t.' vcrsls irr(’fndarit\ r huprrssis, his (wn forte distinctis. 

liOng. e-orj). liy km..; lat. (> lin. 

Uffh. Ihihifi Ihaiica.. 

'i’lii.s s]jeek!.s is rather smaller than the N. hevis^ and has the tho- 
rax autl e lytra less convex. The head is ralluir thickly and coarsely 
jmnctnrcd, cxcejiting on the A'crtex, 'I'he thorax is thickly and 
eoarsoly 2)nrictured, and the jiuncturcs are for tlie most part coii- 
Ihieni ; a liistinelly imjiressod line niii.s jaivallel witli and close to the 
manrins ; the lateral margins arc obscurely crenulatcd. The elytra 
are of a hrejud ovate form, and the ajnciil j^roduced portion is convex 
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and rounded at the apex. The lateral keel of the elytra is distinctly 
crenulated, and transverse shallow furrows run inwards from this 
inarf^in, leaving interspaces rather broader than the furrows, which, 
for the most j)art, are about a line, or rather less, in length. On 
the interspaces betwc('ri the furrows, and the whole upper surface 
of the elytra, are very minute scjittered tubercles; tliese are very 
indistinct towards the suture, near which are one or two very faint 
strife. 'J'he labruin is coarsely iuiuctured, and the underside of the 
head is also punctured. The under .surface of the prothora.x is 
eo\ered with small tuhereles, fixun each of which s])rings a hair; 
between the legs, the under side of the prolhorax and niesolhorax 
is coarsely punctured. The first, second and third of the abdominal 
segments arc covered with distinct longitudinal rugfv, and the apical 
segmoiit.s arc punctuix'd beneath. 

Several s])eeimons of this species were colleeted -at Hahia Ulaiica 
by Mr. Darwin, who says tliey are ‘tolerably Jihiindaiit on sand- 
hillocks.’ A Nt/cfr/nt ill Air. Darwin’s eoJli'ctuMi, from Uio Negro, 
reseiiihli's the present species, excepting that it has pitchy red legs 
ami anteniuc. 

NvrTl\ia.V .sijusuliwta. Ki/r/. ovufrt, aim; Ihnracc tmnsrerso 
dhihiriv ptnirUih) ; (hjtrh najis labrrnilisijuc mhuffisitlmtii ; aulris 
iminfvar.^iit aliipamfo inryalariOnS (id luieni inS^CVlpUn . 

Long, thoracis elytroruinquc, *J}^ liu. ; lat. o:! lin. 

Jlah. Ah'ndoza. 

'J'his s])Ocies is very closely allied to the iV. pu}tcilcoHis\ and it is 
with considerable hositutiou tliat I venture to di'seribc it as distinct, 
more esjiecifdiy as Mr. Darwin’s collection eoutaius hut <.mo spi*ei- 
mcn, and that luis lost its head and legs; this sj)ecinicn, howawer, 
dill’ers considerably in form from any of the nunuu-ous ex{imj:)les of 
:V. puaidirol/is which 1 ha.ve before me. "J'lie tlun'ax is naij’owc'r 
and less tliiekly jmnetured ; the elytra are more elongated, and the 
lateral transverse grooves, ai'c distinct and regular. 

'I’lic thorax is tr;iii.svorse, and tlic length is- equal to ratlier more 
than half tlie width ; tlie niicldle and liindt'r jiarts are very nearly 
t'cpial ill width, and the anterior portion is contracted; the surface is 
ilisilnctly ))Uiie1 ured, and there sire two irri'gulsir foveie on esieh sitle 
of the .uiddle, rather nearer to tlie mesial line tlisoi the outer margin, 
'riie elylrsi are i?ne-fourth longer than hrosul ; tlie apical portion is 
moderati.'ly producctl and somewliat pointed: tlu; whole iqipcr sur- 
face of the (dytrsi is covered with Axry iniiuUe rugiv, sold tlici’c sue 
moreover some minute tuhereles ; on the outer half of caeli elytron 
is SI series of transverse furrow.s, with eouvex: iuteri'paces oqusd in 
w idth to the furrows. 

Nyctklia S.mj.vdkksu. r/.bv/, ohioatjo-ovala, mtida ; iJwrarc 

imnrfalo ,- a/i/fns .'ndc/s irff/ii^rers/s paulo irretjulnrihus a mary'uic 
iiitrraJi vsiprr ad inrdhnn dacits. 

liong. eovp. 7a lin. ; hit. 4 liu. 

]fnb, Ihihia lllsinea. 

1 Icatl distinctly punctured in front. Thorax rather coarsely punc- 
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turcd, excepting on the disc, which is almost impunctate ; emargi- 
nated in front, tlic emarginated j)ovtioii in the form of a segment of 
u circle; the latcnd margin sliglitljM-ounded. The hinder part of 
the tlionix and the middle are equal in width ; the fore-j)art is slightly 
contracted. 'I'he elytra are ovate, anil hut little convex ; they are 
depressed at the suture, most distinctly so near the scutellum. The 
lateral keel is very j)rominciit, and extending from this keel to the 
middle of the elytron are distinct transverse furrows, the interspaces 
of which arc convex, and about equal in width to the grooves. The 
apical portion of the elytra is moderately produced. 'I'lic three basal 
segments of the abdomen, as well us the metasterimm, are covered 
witli slightly irregular longitudinal nig;e : the tenniiial segment is 
punctifred. The prostcriimn and inesostcriium are coarsely punc- 
tured, and the punctures are confluent. 

'I’lliS is U einidi species compared with N. hevitt (hoing about tlic 
size, of jV. tiodoso) ; its form.is more elongated and much less convex. 
The lateral margins of the thorax form an even curve from the front 
to the hack. 

The specimens from Avhich the above deseri])tion h drawn up were 
fonml by Mr. Darwin in the month (.>f September, on the sandy 
jdahis of llahia JUtuica. 

Nyc'J’ki.ia auJCosA. Nyrt, fi/yrff, apnnt, ovtifa ; fhorarc disfhif'tr 
piincfafo ; chjlna rafdh di/ofiNs, suluraw jirope, loti- 

(jituf/hi/flibus <d idlcrrupllit, hnprcis/ia. 

Long. eorj). 7.J ; hit. 4rJ.‘ 

Hub. San lllas (near Kio Negro) and Bahia Blanca. 

This, which is a small specie.^ cumj>ared with N. t(cvh, jqipniachos 
thiit species in general form, but tlie thorax and elytra are less con- 
vex. The liead is coarsely punctured in front. The thorax is coarsely 
])unctured, and the punctures ar«^ numerous, excc])tiiig on the disc : 
a groove runs parallel with and close to the )mu*gius, hut at the 
posterior margin it is interrupted in the middle. The elytra are 
convex, and of a sliort ovate form, and the apical portion is hut little 
produced; their width is about ono-fiftli less than the length: the 
whole iqjpcr surface is covered with coarse and very irregular rug;v. 
Four somewhat interrupted and irregular striic run i)aralJel with and 
near the suture, and there arc tw^o abbreviated oblique striic near the 
scutellum. Besides the ordinary riigic of the elytra, tlierc are more 
marked ruga 3 , which, though very irregular, liave a tendency to a 
transverse disposition, and the.«e cover the outer half of each elytron. 
I’hc ]wothorax is punctured beneath and rugose between the legs, as 
well as the incsostenmm and inetusternuiii. The tliree basal seg- 
ments of tlie abdomen are covered witli fiiie but distinct rugai, and 
tliough these rugae, for the most part, have a longitudinal lUr^'ction, 
they are much more irregular thiui in most species of the genus, 
'idle two terminal segments arc punctured, hut in the penultimate 
segment the punctures are very few^ in number, and confined to tlie 
siiies. 'riie spines at the apex of the anterior tibiae arc more slender 
and jiroportiouately longer than in N. loivis. 
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Besides the two specimens, one from Bahia Blanca and the other 
rather further south (San Jilas), Mr. Darwin’s collection contains a 
specimen from Ticrra del Fue^o -which is smaller (Icngtli 6f^ lin., 
width lines) and proportionately narrower; but these differences 
are combined M'itli a p;rcatcr lene:th of tarsus, and arc pnrciscly such 
differences as exist between the sexes of other species ; in fact, it is 
no doubt the male of the insect from which the above descriptioi\ is 
taken. 

Nyctklia Wkstwoodii. Aye/, hrovi/rr ovafa, nifldn, ntra; vapHe 
mthpifnrtalo ; thornce iransvarto, poslirr patdh hfi'mrr tpruni anticr, 
Irvitn' com'rxo, mfirtjhu' lalcrali hiipcrspicit'c rrrtuduto ; c/y- 

tria ovatiii, jtrofundr s/rialf.<, itifrrsl'diis r(?iir<'.ris, afrils utrimme 
ud suftiraiii (hndms Urngitndhuddina, s/rds rclijttis f)h/t<p>ds. 

Loui!;. corp. 7^ lin. ; lat. 4-/ lin. 

Tort Dosiro. 

Head with a few imnctures in front. Thorax convex, about twice 
as broad as lonj;', with the middle and hinder j)arts about equal in 
width, and ilu‘ fore-])art eo)itraet('d ; lin* auterinr j^art einnrtrinated, 
the ein-ir^inated |)orlion in tiny form of a scr'ineut of a eiri-le ; tlie 
hinder inan.^iii hut sli^’htly \vav(*(l ; a distinct gro(>ve runs close to 
the anterior and lateral huirein;;, whieh latter arc crcuuhited, Flylra 
short and rounded ; the h njrth and width t.qunl, If the produced ajucal 
portion be omilted in the measuvcineiit ; the apex is moderately 
produced ; tlu* whole surface dIl the elytra is eovered vrith deep stria*, 
leaving convex intersj^aces whivdi arc scarcely hroatlcr than the 
grooves ; on each side of, and ])anillel with the suture, arc two of 
these striio ; the remaiiiijig grooves are ohlivjue, and for the most 
part converge towards the apical portion of the’ elytra: on the sides 
of the elytra, and iiiorc osju^.eially tovvards the a})ex, the grooves liavc 
M tenden<*y to a transverse dis])ositioii. The inentuiii is very coarsely 
l)unctiired, and there are some distinct Tnuictures on tlie sides of the 
liCJid lu’iiealh. 'i'he prothorax presents a few large scattered j)uuc- 
tures beneath, some short irregular (but for tin* most part lra)isverse) 
rugjc at the lateral margin, atul some loiigitmlinal nigrc near tlie base 
of the legs; between llie legs the prosteiuum has some conllucat 
puuetines; the inesosUTUum and metasiernum have, irregular ruga?, 
and the three lirsl ahSomiual segments liavc minute longitiulinal 
furrows; the. penuhiniutc segment is smooth, and the apical one is 
liucly punctured, but tlie puncluriis an* by no means numerou.'^. 
The legs and autciuiiv arc ra.ther shorter than usual in the g*ciuis. 

Nyci kliv STJ'iiuin.vsri. Xi/vf , edra, ntltda, lav'is : thnrftrc subqtta^ 
dr(d(t ; chjirin ro/K/idfdo-orafis, ann'cxis, rariini lidrrull prunn- 
iivnti ci crciiulutd : cli/tronun (tjdvibtm product L'i fat is el sid)com- 
phmalis. 

Long. corp. 7 lin. ; lat. 4 ’ iiu. 

Hid). St. Cruz. 

Head with scattered jiuncturcs in front. Thorax transverse, the 
width being rather less than double the length ; the upp.cr surface is 
hut little convex ; the anterior and posterior margins are nearly 
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straight, but the anterior angles arc produced and the posterior an- 
gles arc slightly produced. The width of the fore and hind parts 
of tkc thorax is nearly equal, it being but slightly narrower in front, 
and tlie sides deviate hut little from a straight line ; a faint dorsal 
channel is observable, and a groove runs parallel with and close to 
tljc lateral and anterior margins. With the assistance of a strong 
letis, minute punctures may be observed scattered ov'cr the upper 
surface of the thorax, and some minute tubercles on the under. 
TJie elytra are convex, and of a short rounded form, the width and 
length being very nearly equal, if we do not include the produced 
apical portion, which is more dilated than in most of tlie g(‘uus, and 
is nearly Hat. A groove runs chjsc to and })araUel with the lateral 
heel, both above and below, and ibis keel is distincrlly crenulated. 
The uj)])er surface of the elytra pre^^ents numerous indistinct ami very 
shallow fove;v. The abdominal segments are almost smooth, 'i'he 
legs arc prcq^ntionately ra.tlier longer than in N, Uevis. 

Mr. J^arwiri found this species at St. Cruz in the month of April. 

Nycti:lia Nuwcoutit. Wijrt. rlonyafn-ax’aift^ niihla ; captlc 

/ra/tsvfr.'ir hfiprrsso ; thorat-o htlo Jfhfn qunu) lonyo, fitlnrihits rotini- 
dath'; (tnfi(T of post. ter Jnftlud'tno rootpffri ; sftpetvfr mbum'r coitroxo, 
ioipunctato, ad tatera racjls jafrra/is ohliquis' ; clylris Oi'olis, la vi* 
huSy plntjd siUimdi tvdd'i^ iitipressis, wanj’niihus lateralibus crenii- 
lalis. 

Hub. l\atngonia. 

Long. corp. 10 lin.; lat. 6 lin. 

Tliis sp(!cies is rather .‘^mailer than .V. lends, and diJTers moreover 
in being c)f a more elongated form, and mo«t espctdally in the form 
of the thorax, which is luirrower and nearly eipial in widtli, in front 
and bcliiud : the ajiical ])ortion of tlie elytra is miii;li less jirodiiced, 
and the produced ])ortion is liroader. 'I’lic licad is sparingly pane* 
tured at the sides, and has a curved iiiqircssion, the chord of wliicli 
is rather in front of tlsc insertion of the anteniiiC. "I'he tliorux nearlv 
one-third broader than long (taking the length, from tlie auterh)r 
and posterior angles) ; it is broadest in the middle, and a trilie nar- 
rower in front than bcliiud ; the lateral margins form an even curve ; 
tlie anterior part is cmargiiiatcd, the emarginated iiortion being in 
tiie form of a segment of a circle, and a little less than a si'micircle : 
the anterior angles acute, and tlu^ posterior angles fi»rni very nearly 
right an gle.s : the hinder margin of the thorax is nearly straight, but 
the line descends slightly towards the angles. 'Phe surface of flie 
thorax is very little convex, and almost im punctate, there heing but 
a few scattered very minute jmnetures ; on the sides, ninning inwards 
and upwards, are a series of minute grooves, like scratches, and on 
the hinder margin a faint trace of very sliort longitudinal grooves 
is visible. The elytra are ovate, convex, smooth, and gloss}'’ ; the 
region of the suture is broadly anti rather decjily dejiressed ; the 
lateral keel is jiromiiient and distinctly crenulated, and joining this 
keel arc a series of shortish transverse furrows. The uiitler sur- 
face of llie body and thoracic segments is remarkable for the almost 
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total want of sculpturing, if we except some longitudinal furrows 
oil the under side of the prothorax at the sides. 

The exact luibitat of the specimen from which the above descrij)- 
tlon is taken is not known, but in Mr. Darwin*s collection is a spe- 
cimen which I am inclined to regard as s])ecifically identical, and 
which is from St. Julian. It has tlic elytra proportionately rather 
broader and the thorax narrower, and the short longitudinal furrows 
oil the hinder margin of the thorax are distinct ; the sutural portion 
of the elytra is less depressed. 

Nyctki.ia Gitkiunii. Nyd. ali'a^nU}da,or(tl(t ; aiptlp transversnn 
itnprrsso ; thornctf suInjudJrato in niedio paulo dilntfilo, anlirr 
fjinary/nafo, posttr'r fen- rrrfu ; ad wnnjinnn. Inlarafnn sufris uil- 
Hvfis vf/ld? oh/iqnis' inscit/jdo ; rh/lris avati:;, CDnvryis, ad apirrnt 
pau/h /»'odiirtls, ad latvra rmjU /ransrarsis in srrichun triinfs' 
diapusitis. 

Long. oorj). 0{j lin. ; hit. 5;/ lin. 

Jfah. 8t. C'ni/. 

llalluT sniidlcr tliuii iV. /cmV. Head with small ])unctiires very 
thinly scallcrcd over the ii])j)cr siirlac-f, and wilh a I runs verse inw 
liressioii rnther in front of the line of the t‘yes. 'I’liorax sid)(|ua- 
dvute, the breadth not (piile e(iual U) twice the length ; tlie emar- 
giimled portion in fnnit in the form of a segment of a eivele, ; the 
liiiidcr mari*;iu nearly straight ; the po-teiior angh's scarcely i>ro- 
(Uieed.^uid forming nearly right aiii>;led ; the anterior angles acute. 
Tlie thorax is ciwitraeted in front, l)ro<idest in the middle, and the 
lateral margin from tlie middle to the postmior angles forni'^ nearly 
a straight line : on the liinder part of the nppi;r snrfaec' are some 
extremely minnlo pmietnrcs, and at the >i(los are some small ob- 
liipic grooves. The el\tra arc ovule and modi'rately convex, ami 
tlie apical portion is but little produced; the region of the sutin'o 
is very slightly indented : the sides of the elytra, are covered with 
transverse grooves having narrow convex iuters[)aees ; these g-roo\'es 
extend inwards to about tluj middle of each elytron, and are arrangeil 
in three series, being divided by two luiigitiullnal lines ; the innermost 
series is imUsliuet: the lateral keel is dlstiindly ereunlated. 'riie 
incntinn is di.^thietly |;nnctured ; the jjrosternum, as well as the other 
tlu'r; eic segments, and the abdominal segments, have the usual 
seulj)turing, l)ut it is less strong than usual. 

It is with some hesitation tliat I name this insect, since it ap- 
proaidios very near to the /V. Neirporlii ; it dilfers; however, in ha- 
ving the thorax smaller and proj'.ortionately narrower, the elytra less 
convex, and furnislied at llie sides with three rows of transverse 
impressions instead of one; the region of the suture is less depressed. 

Nyctkma sn.cicoLLis. Kyc(. ovafn, afra ; l/torare (ranstcerso, ad 
falcm 7'ohindalo, antirr anyasliorr, sulris tninntis lonijiUidiiudilh' 
iinprcsso ; ch/ft'is vt'vbi'a piniclatin {pimrlis muflacnlihus), lahtr^ 
ridisqaa niinulin insiructis : rapife, (ho)'avc vhjlronimquc laturihas 
pilis vestilis, pedihusqae c/iam qnlis instniclh. 

Long. corp. y^lLu, ; lut. 5-h liu. 

Hub. {St. Cruz. 
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jVIuch smaller than N. Itevis, and of a shorter and more rounded 
form. The upper surface of the head is very thickly puiietureci 
throughout, and the punctures run into each other so ns to form 
irregular rugic. The thorax is twice as broad as long, and has a deep 
aiuf almost semicircular emargmatioii ill front; the anterior angles 
are acute, and the ]K)sterior angles arc obtuse, and not j)roduced as 
ill many species of the genus, the liinder margin of the thorax ])rc- 
senting a nearly straight, or but very slightly waved line: the 
broadest part of tlie thorax is near the p.ostcrior angles, the narr'^AV- 
est part is iii front, ami the lateral margins arc rounded in such a 
maimer that tlic thorax miglit almost he dcscrilied as semicircnlar, 
and having the lore-part einarginated. The wliole upper surface of 
the thorax is covered w ith small lint ilistinct grooves, leaving convex 
ridges between them about equal in witltli to the grooves; tliese 
furrows arc longitudinal in tlieir directio!i, or very nearly so, excejit- 
ing in tlie rore-]inrt, where they diverge from the mesivd lixic and 
run uj) to the anterior margin, and at the sides of the thorax, w hi^re 
the grooves arc irregular, but have a tende:ii*y to a transverse tlisjio- 
sition. Tlie umler side of the thorax ])rescnts similar longitudinal 
grooves, excepting in the middle, whert; it Is rngoscly jninetnia-d ; 
scattered hairs cover this under suifa**c of thc‘ thorax ; and towards 
the lateral mai-giii the hairs, which ar<‘ moderati'ly long, are mueh 
more numerous and form a projecting fringe, whieli is visible when 
the insect is viewed from above. The elytra, are of a short CAale 
form, about onc-fourtli hreadtu* than the thorax, and scarcely oue- 
tifth longe r than broad ; the apical pm-tioii i.s but little jiroiiuet^d : 
the uiijicr surface is convex, and is thickly covered wilii small eon- 
llueiit punetiin.’S, amongst which miiuile tubercles are scattcri'd ; 
tow’anls the lateral keel, wdiicli is veiy little prominent, the tuhevc‘les 
are distinct. 'J’lie sculpturing of the portion id' tlu: elytra benealli 
the keel resembles that above it, but here the tubercles give origin to 
small hairs'^. 'I’hc meso- and metasterniun ju'esent irregular rugax 
the lirst and has.'il half of the second abdominal segmemts are 
distinct longitudinal ruga.*, and a slight trace of similar rugai is ob- 
served at the base of the third segment ; on other parts of these seg- 
ments are some minute scatUireil punctures. 'Phe ttuiniiial segiueut, 
is rather thickly though finely juinctured. UdiC legs are clotlied with 
longish ash-eolouri:d hairs. 

NyctcUa liodosa, laitr. Zophosis nodosn^ (dermar ? 

Five s]>cciiueiis of this species are contained in the collection of 
Air. Darwi’i, and these are from three diJi'erciit localities, via. Alal- 
donado (Fa J^lata}, J3uhi.i Blanca, and Alentloza. 

Nyctkuia AXc:i:STATA. jS'yrl. ulra .cUmynla^ ntllda ; capite disUnen- 
piuiclaio el iranversun impressn ,- iinleiutis pierj^’ ; ihoracc tiuhtpnf-^ 
drnlot hfLcrilnat j'cr'r rcriiit, atilh'f eniaryinnlOy atfj/rd ptinrlis nfi- 
nn/issimis ; clytrin lonyafis, cl rinn l/tt/racc yuoiid iatiiiid'inem 
ferr coeo</U((libta‘f costis nl}qu(iiilo h'rvynlarihas t^ulwleculis i/ilrr-. 
ruyuiosint ad lalvra plicis tranisvermtUbas. 

* l*vobal)ly similar hairs originally sprang from the tubercles on the 

upp:v surface, but have been worn off. 
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Long. corp. 1\ lin. ; lat. 3| lin. 

Hub. Patcigonia ? 

The specimen from ■which the above characters arc taken is a 
mtile, and by accident its label, containing the habitat, is lost ; it is 
most probably from Patagonia. In general a})j)carancc the N, an- 
(juslaln greatly rcseiiibles the N. notloscf, but it differs in being of a 
narrower form, and in having the terminal joints (the fifth to the 
tenth inclusive) broader; the anterior tibiie are also Inoader and 
rather shorter, and the thorax is longer in proportion to the width. 

The head is distinctly and very thickly lumetured in front. The 
thorax ap])roaclies to a (piadrate form, but is sliglitly nrirrower in 
front than beiiind ; the lateral margins form a very sliglit curve, and 
in fact are nearly .straight : in front it is emargiiiated, and the emar- 
giiiated portion is in the form of a .segment of a circle ; the liindor 
margin i.s but little Avaved ; tlio anterior angles are acute, and the 
])ostcrior angles are sliglitly produced and roundel! at the point ; a 
faint impressed hue borders the anterior and lateral margins : the 
uppiT surface is but little convex and tiiiely piinctiired, but on the 
disc tbi^ punctures are scarcely traeealdo : th.' length of the thorax 
i.s about equal to three-tiftlis of the wiilth, whereas in X. nodoscf llie 
length is aliout equal to half tlie width. 'The elytra are very lit lie 
lirosider tliuu the thorax, being ^careely dilated iu the middle, and 
are about onc-lliird longer lliun broad ; they have interrupted and 
somewhat irregular longitudinal grooves or slriie, and the inter- 
spaces are (Convex ; the third and iifth most distinctly .*^0 : the stria* 
and inteiV'paces on the lateral half of each elytron have distinct irre- 
gular ruga*, the largest of which are for the most part transverse 
iu direction; the legs are long; the claws are of a pitchy colour. 
The fifth, .sixUi, seveutb and eiglith joints of the. antenna; are .somo- 
wliat coinpre.ssed, liroader than long, and [iroduml in front so as to 
pre.seut nearly a triangular form ; the ninth and tenth arc still broad, 
but of a .somewhat rounded form. 

Genu.s EricKDoNOTA. 

Ki’im noxoTA uluosa. ICpIp, afn/y u/hhv : rapifr rnynso ; Ihorarc 
lain ijli(S(jun))i {uiKjo, jwslicr on(jn.'^/iorc, tfrpresiio sKjtrrnt' rttyia 
rafi/'r irrryuhn-ihto^ ilUs (qh'd muryhimn (wleriamn plcrhinqne lon- 
(jihidinuUbus, il/is npnd disnnn fen (t'fuisvrrsis, vt utrinque vosld 
tHuJurr sfddunyitudinall, defunlh ; vhjlr'ts; suhuvafiii inulaCim rtiyis 
iderlimqnc fransirntis, el ntrinqnv co.'ifd apud disenm v(dd'< c/c- 
vatd, drindr a Herd minus clcralu inter ilium vt curinavi luteru/vm. 

Long. corp. lin.; lat. oy lin. ; vcl, long. 11.}: lat. 

Jfub, Pi'torea.^ 

The Avliole upper surface of this insect is covered with Avell-marked 
irregular rugic ; these are for the most part longitudinal in their di- 
rection on the elypeus, and there is a transverse indentation marking 
tlie posterior boundary of this part : a little behind the line of the 
eyes is a somewhat irregular transverse ridge, and in the middle, hc- 
tween this ridge and the traiisA'crsc grooA'c ju.st mentioned, is a short 
longitudinal ridge. The labrum is rugosely punctured. The thorax 
is very nearly twice as broad as long ; its anterior and posterior 
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margins arc nearly straight, excepting near the lateral angles, which 
arc produced. Jlcsidcs the ordinary rugre on the thorax, tlierc arc 
two largo longitudinal and slightly curved ridges, situated one on 
cacli side, nearly midway between the mesial line and tlie outer 
margin ; and on each elytron is a strongly elevated costa or ridge, 
extending from the base very nearly to the apex, and running nearly 
parallel with the lateral keel of the elytron, on the mesial line of 
which they are placed. The spaces between these costa; is some- 
what concave, and so is the interstice of the Cfjsta and the lateral 
keel of the elytron, which is (;renulated or irregularly indented. 'I’he 
mentum is very coarsely punctured, and the piinetines are eonlluent. 
The under side of the head is punctured, and there are numerous 
coarse punctures on the prosternum between the legs. The basal 
segments of the abdomen have small longitudinal sulei beneatli. 

Besides the great diU’crence in size and form iiullcated by the di- 
mensions, there occurs sometimes a difVorcnc.e iu the sculpturing of 
the tliorax and elytra, which I cmdd sean'cly have believed to exist 
in tlie same species had 1 not had an op])urtunity of examining many 
speciimms. In a specimen before me, the ruga; on the liead, tlio- 
rax and elytra are much loss distinct than in the individuals from 
which the above description is taken ; and this is eoiid)inetl with a 
convexity of the elytra (which arc almost always eom^ave helwoen 
the two dorsal cosUe and also between those costa* and the lati-ral 
keel), giving a very diltereiit a.^pect to the sj)eclmLii under consi- 
deration. 

In havi)ig tbe thorax distinctly contracted ])Lhind, and In the more 
truly moniliform structure of the aiilonnio, the present insect aji- 
proaches more nearly to Callijittro than to but the ter- 

minal joint of the antenna* is d(;cidcdly smaller than the rest. 1 have 
liefore me sjteeimens of the i'aHijutru hiul(}r!h<fata ami ('all. rlv'uia 
(wliich [ scarcely think a distinct sj)ecies), and tlo not find so marked 
a diUcrenee in the size of tlie It’rniinal joint of the antenna* as com- 
j)arcd with the ])cnultimate joint, as that rej)reseuted by M. Sidier’s 
figure — indeed the penultimate joint and terminal ajipear to me to 
1)0 c(iual ill sizcy or wosl nearly so. 

Kj’JJ’KDOnota Ai'FiNis. KiAp. nlru, n'll'nla : capifr naficr pnnrtis apitr- 
sis, ct posftrr rugia Ira/isrrrsls jin/ato ; ihnrara laliorr 

tpfnin iouyo, (uf inrdctnn drpresso^ ntgifi i r/. p/ir}i< J'rrr /o/i(f/lu(fin(t- 
lihlts, (k! lalcra i rfnisv(Ti>-is notniu ; chjiris llwr((v<‘ luliorihas, propr 
suturmu frfe /avibns, siugahtnua (/tni/dio r.rlrnia avlvis tnuisrrrsis, 
his Coshi lumjiUtiVuiali ^ hi (funtf srries dlrisis ; proslrn/o sa/i is 
dislinctis loiujilitdhmlibiis ^ s^gmeniis id}dotnuudibus Ivvit'i r longi^ 
tudinidhsnlcdUs. 

liOng. eori). 0}, lin. ; lat. 51 lin. 

//ub. Petorea? 

This species is of a shorter and broader form than JiJp/p. vhcnimi, 
llu; furrows on the thorax arc smaller and more numerous, and tlu; 
elytra jircsent but one distinct costa besides the lateral keel, the ridge 
corresponding to that nearest the suture mE.abcninu, being here ob- 
literated, or very nearly so. 
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The head presents some scattered punctures in front, and, gene- 
rally, there are some waved transverse impressions towards the hinder 
part, leaving narrow ridges between them. The thorax is twice as 
broad as long, has the sides distinctly rounded, the fore-part emar- 
ginated in the form of a segment of a circle ; the anterior angles are 
acute, and there is a small indentation in the outer margin close to 
the angle ; the posterior margin is nearly straight in the middle, but 
tlie angles arc produced ; the upper part of the thorax presents a 
slightly concave surface, and is covered with small sulci ; those in the 
middle arc oblique, converging to or towards the hinder part of the 
mesial line ; about midway between this line and the outer margin 
they become longitudinal in their direction, and a space bordering the 
lateral margin is covered with oblique but nearly transverse narrow 
grooves aiul ridges. The width of the elytra, comjaired with tluit 
of the thorax, is nearly as seven to five, and the elytra arc about 
one-fourth longer than broad, or rather less ; tlui dorsal surface is 
plane and almost destitute of sculpturing; on the .sides arc two 
series transverse furrows, which arc scjiurated by a .strong costal 
ridge ; the innermost of these two scries of transverse grooves is ob- 
literated towards tlie base and apex of the elytron, but in the middle 
they are strongly marked; as are also the tran.'-verse gro(.na;s between 
the costal ridge and llie lateral keel : on tlie apical half of each elytron 
a faint trace of the eosta, corresponding to the innermost one in E. 
vbeniua, is ob.servablc. 

Numerous specimens of this new species were contained in Mr. 
Bridges’s collection. 

Epipedonota rOcnina, Solier. NpefeJia ebe/iina, Auct. 

Four specimens of this .species w'cre brought by Mr. Darwin from 
Mendoza; t\V(» of these are females, and present a character 1 have 
Hot before oh.servcd in tlie .species, viz. .some zigzag white lines at 
the apex of the elytra; these lines are ob.servable in the groove, s be- 
tween the eostie : in one .sjieeimeii there are three of the wliite lines 
on each elytron, corresponding with the number of interspaces of 
the eostiv ; they are interrupted, and form dots as they recede from 
the u))ex of the elytron. lu the otlier .'^])ecimeu there are but two of 
these line.s vi.sible. 

Eplprdonota enjthropu9, Holier. Ky delta vrylhrnpus, Aucl. 

Mr. I Darwin also found this species (if it be really distinct from 
i’benlna) at Mendoza, 

Ei'H’kdonota Boxaiiien,sis. Epip. iilrtt, nitida : thorarc itapru irrr- 
yularifer ct lunpUadhialUrr muHlplicalo, ad latcra vreuatu ,• tdy- 
Iris lUnimuc coni is duabus elavatis, cl sit Ids Inttisvcrsalibus ordi/ic 
tripUvi. 

liOng. eorp. IIA lin. ; lat. lin. ; vel, long. DiJ lin. ; lat. 5 liii. 

Hub. Monte A^idoo and Bahia Blanca. . 

The .species nearly resembles the E. ehenintt, but difl’ers in being 
larger and proportionately broader ; as in E. vbenina, eaeli elytron 
has two longitudinal elevated costie besides the lateral keel ; but the 
interspaces of all the costre are indented with transverse furrows, 
wliercas in E. ehenina ouly the two outermost interspaces have these 
Am, ^ Mag^ N, Hist. Vol x. L 
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furrows, and here they arc much less strongly marked. The lateral 
keel in JS. ebenina presents a nearly even line, hut in E. Bonariensis 
the keel is distinctly indented ; the sulci on the thorax are less 
strongly niiirked and more numerous. 

Seven specimens of this species occur in Mr. Darwin’s collection. 

hiriPEDONOTA LATA. Epip. ah'O, nitida, lata ; rapite punctis disper- 
sis miti&t apud medivtu sulco transverso, et poslicP sufeis pmiris 
ohliquis ; llioraet; stdeis, his obliquis, Hits apud medium /ongiiudi- 
nalibus, illis margini proximis transversis, insv.ulpto ; elytris con- 
vexis costis latis paulh elevatis postke suboblitcratis, spulio inter 
costam secundam et earlnam externam, sulcis profundis transversis 
notnto. 

Long. corp. 9| lin. ; lat. 6 lin. ; vcl, long. 8| lin. ; lat. 5 lin. 

Hah. Port Desire. 

This species is larger and proportionally much broader than E. 
ebenina. The thorax, in proportion to the size of the insect, is much 
broader than in any other sjiccics of Epipedonota here described, the 
width being nearly equal to two-thirds of the length of the elytra; 
whereas in E. nffinis, which I have described as shorter and broader 
species than E. ebenina, the width of the thorax is scarcely more than 
equal to half the length of the elytra. 

The head is punctured in front and bus some waved transverse 
grooves and ridge^: between the eyes. Tlie. thorax is about twice as 
l)road as long, emarginated in front nearly in the form of a segment of 
a circle ; the lateral margins are rounded ; it is Avidest a little behind 
the middle and narrowest iu front ; the anterior and ])osterior angles 
arc acute ; the uj)per surface is nearly Hat, but tlie lateral margins are 
slightly reflected ; the anterior mesial portion is a little convex, and 
the posterior mesial ])ortion is sometinujs slightly concave ; the whole 
surface is, covered with narrow grooves and ridges ; those on the dor- 
sal part of the thorax are longitudinal hut slightly irregular, towards 
the sides they are oblique, diverging slightly behind, and a broadisli 
space at the sides is covered with sub -transverse grooves, these being 
directed inwards and slightly upwards from the lateral margin. 
The Avidth of the elytra, as compared with the lengtli, is as 4 to 5 ; 
their upper surface is convex, excepting at the base, Avhere they arc 
somcAvliat dcj)resscd : on each elytron arc three longitudinal narrow 
grooves, these are distinct and Avavy at the base of the elytra ; the 
first groove, or that nearest the suture, is obliterated on the hinder 
half of the elytron ; the second is continued nearly to the ai)cx, hut 
from the base it becomes gradually h.'ss distinct ; the third extends 
to the apex, and forms as it Averc the outer boundary to the convex 
portion of the elytra for the space betAveen the last-mentioned line 
and the lateral keel, Avliieh is nearly equal in Avidtli to one-third of 
that of the elytron, is nearly fiat, or even slightly concave in the 
males ; on this space is a series of deej) transverse indentations, lea- 
ving convex interstices of a Avi<lt}i corresponding to that of the grooves. 
The two interspaces between the first, second and third striic of 
each elytron arc very broad and slightly convex ; and on the second 
or outermost of these interspaces are a few oblique furrows, which are 
I'ot very distinct, and for the most part rather widely separated. Be- 
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sides the longitudinal strire mentioned, there are some others, but 
these are short and confined to the base of the elytra ; in the males 
about five or six longitudinal grooves may be seen at the base of each 
elytron, and all of these grooves are more or less wavy. The sides 
of the prosternum present distinct longitudinal sulci, and narrow 
longitudinal sulci are observable on the abdominal segments. 

I'liree specimens of this new species were brought from Port De- 
sire by Mr. Darwin. 

Genus Caulyntra, Sober. 

Calhjntra vicimt^ Solier. One si^ecirnen of tliis species w’as brought 
from Valj)araiso by Mr. Darwin. 

Genus CERo.sTE?fA, Solier. 

Cerostena pttxctulata. atroy elongafn-ovuta ; capite crcbvt^ 

pvnetato et trunaversnn hnpresso ; Ihoritce trunsvergo^ anfic'r pro- 
Jundr enmrginalo, supra ferr piano, imnciato ; marghubus latvra^ 
libus rejlexis, disco foveis duabus impresso; clytris oblongo-ovnlis, 
panlh conveais, srpru pittirlulafis, singulis costis duubus dorsalis 
bus suboblitvratis car inn laLc.rali panlh prominenfe. 

Long. corp. lin. ; hit. 4^ lin. 

I/ab. St. (’ruz. 

lu general ajiperiranci? the present species resembles the Waps'? oh- 
tasa, but the thorax is mucli shorter and the body more depressed. 
On the hinder jKirt and sides of the elytra is an ashy pubescence, 
and 1 tliink it probable that small liairs have originally been scat- 
tcreil over the whole upper ])art of the elytra and have been rubbed 
oil' the most exposed parts. On tlie under side of the head and body 
small hairs are nUo porce])tibIc in the less exi^osed parts. 'I’ho ])ro- 
stornum is very rugose henoatli on the fore-part, and has distinct 
longitudinal furrows at tlie sides, as has also the niesolhorax ; the 
abdominal segments arc thickly j)uiictured, and there are longitudi- 
nal rugj-C on the liasal segments. 7'he legs and tarsi are moderately 
well clothed with small yellowish hairs. 

Lbrfurtunately the anteniiEC are not perfect in the only siiecimeu 
w liicli Mr. Darwin brought home of this s])ecics ; in tlic eharacters 
afforded by other parts, liow’ever, it agrees w ith M. Solicits genus 
Cerostena : the abseiicc.of sxilci on the upper surface of the thorax 
would .erve to distinguish it from the species of tliat genus hitlierto 
described. 

Pifocira.^c(dis pilipcs, iSolier. Nyrtclia pilipcs, Guerin. Numerons 
s}>eciincns of this species w'crc brought fromCoquimbo by Mr.,Dar\\ in. 

Knfomodercs Krcbi, Holier. Mr. J^arwiii’s collection contains one 
specimen of this curious insect, and this was found at Mendoza. 

GKO LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1.), 1841. — A pa] )er was read, '"On the occurrence of the 
llristol Boiic-lled in the Lower Lias near Tew’kesbury,” by Hugh 
Edwin Htrickhiiid, Esq., F.G.H. 

After alluding to the occurrence of the bonc-bed at various places 
between Westbury and Wutchett, also at Golden Clilf and Ht. Hilary 

L2 
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in Glaraorgmsliirc, and at Axmouth, Mr. Strickland proceeds to 
describe its characters at three newly discovered localities, many 
miles to the north of the points previously known, namely, Coomb 
Hill, between Tewkesbury and Gloucester, Wainlode Cliff, and 
Bushley. 

1. Coomh Hill, four miles south of Tewkesbury*. — In lowering the 
road through the lias escarpment during the summer of 1841 a con- 
siderable surface of the boiie-hed was exposed, and its contents were 
rescued from destruction by Mr. Dudfield of Tewkesbury, 'ilie fol- 
lowing section is given by Mr. Strickland : — 


Ft. in. 

1. Yellow clay 2 0 

2. Lias limestone 0 3 

3. Yellow clay 5 0 

4. Nodules of lias limestone 0 b 

5. llrown clay 14 0 

G. Impure }>yritic limestone with Pcctens and 

small bivalves 0 G 

7. llUick laminated chiy 8 0 

8. Hard, grey pyritie limestone 0 2 

J). lilaek laminated clay 1 0 

10. Greyish sandstone 0 2 

1 1 . Black laminated clay I (» 

12. Botic-bed 0 1 

13. Black laminated clay 3 G 

14. Compact, angular, greenish marl 25 0 

15. lied marl 3 () 


Dip about 12'' cast. ,, , 

04 o 

The bone-bed. No. 12, rarely exceeds one inch in thickness, and 
frequently thins out to less than a (piarter of an incli. It consists in 
some places chiefly of scales, teeth and hones of fishes, and small 
c()])rolitos cemented by iron pyrites, but in erthors tlie organic re- 
mains are rare, and are rejAarred by a whitish luicueeous sandstone. 
The osseous fragments, Air. Strickland stales, have the aj)pearance 
of having been washed into the hollo w.s of a rippled surface of clay, 
and of having been subjected to slight meclr.ujieal action. Tlie ex- 
istence of gentle currents is furth(;r proved, he says, by the presence 
of small rounded ])ebl)les of while quartz, a subslanee c)f very rare 
occurrence in the liassu; seric'^. d’ho oidy shell found in the bed at 
Coomh Hill is a sm()oth bivalve, but too imi)erfect to be g(merically 
determined. 

2. H^ah 2 lode C/iJf, three milps west-sovlh-wcst from Coomb NHL — 
The section exposed at this locality has been laid oi)cn by the action 
of the Heveni, and consists of tlie following beds ; — 

* Mr. Murchison has noticed the section formerly exposed in this 
escarpment, but at tlie time he examined the district, Mr. Strickland says, 
the banks were obscured by d<4)ri.s, anil the bone-bed did not al tract liis 
attention. See Mr. Murebison’s Account of the Geology of Cludtenbaiii, 
p. 24, plate, fig. 1, and Silurian System, pp. 20, 20, pi. 20, fig. 1. 
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Ft. in. 

1 . Black laminated clay, inclosing;, near the top, a 


l)and of lias limestone with Ostrem 22 0 

2. Slaty calcareous sandstone, with a peculiar 

small s])ecies of Pectcii 0 4 

‘1. Black laminated clay 9 0 

4. Hone-bad, ])assin^ into white sandstone 0 3 

0. Black laminated clay 2 0 

(). fiij^ht "Toen anj^ular marl 2.1 0 

7. Bed marls, with zones of a greenish colour . . 42 0 


Dip very slight to the south. 


The bone-bed is far less rich in organic remains, aecinnulations of 
fragments of l)on(‘s and coj)rolitcs occurring at rare intervals; and 
its prevailing character is that of a fissile, white, micaceous sand- 
stone, sometimes accpiiring a tlinty hardness. 4'lu'. njiper sarfiiee of 
the bed is ripple-marked, and In some cases jirc'siaits Im])rcssIons 
considered by Mr. Strickland to liavc bec'n probably made by the 
chuvs of Crustacea. A Hnudl bivalve is also tlic only sliell found in 
the bed. Tlie stratum No. 2, the author .■■ays, is evidently a coii- 
tinnalioii of No. G. of the (Uiomb Hill .section. 

2. Biishfnj, iiro ini/es mid a ho/f ircal of Tnrkrahin'i/. — 'I'he inter- 
section of the lias esc.arpmcnt by the licdbiiry road near Bu-shley 


allbrded Mr. Strickland the following section: — 

kl. in. 

1. Black laminated clay, about , 10 0 

2. liias limestone 0 A 

3. Black laminated claj'’ G 0 

d. (lompact slaty bed with nnmerons small bi- 

^■alves, and the Pccteii of Wainlode and 

Coomb Hill 0 .*> 

Black laminated clay 9 0 

G. While mlcarcous sandslone, with impressions 

of two species of bivalve shells 1 0 

7. Black laminated clay 2 G 

S. Greenish marl, about 20 0 

V. lied marl — 

Dij) about 8® cast. , 


The sandstone l)cd, No. G, agreeing jn-ecl.sely witli that a^t Wain- 
lode Cliff, Mr. ISlrickland does not hesitate to consider it I lie repre- 
sentative of the bone-bed, though organic remains arc wanting ; and 
he points out the identity of the stratum No. 4. with the beds Nos. 
2. and G. of the preceding sections. The aiitlun- also refers to the 
railway section near Droitwicli, and idcntifio.s with the ])one-bed the 
two-fect band of white micaceous sandstone six feet above the top 
of the green marl, as it contains the same indeteuninable small 
bivalve. He has also examined sections of the lias esear])ment at 
Norton near Keiiipsey, and Cracombe Hill near Evesham, and has 
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invariably detected, a few feet above the base of the lias clay, a 
thin band of white sandstone containing the same shell. 

The ]jono-bed at Axmouth, Watchett, Aust, Westbnry, and other 
southern localities, occupies precisely the same geological pfisition, 
or a few feet above the top of the greenish marls which terminate 
llie New Red system, though much more rich in organic remains ; 
and Mr. Strickland draws attention to this remarkable instance of a 
very thin stratum ranging over a distance of about 112 miles. 

The great ahuiidaiice of fossils in some parts of this stratum the 
author considers an indication that a much longer period ])robably 
chi^jscd during its deposition, either on account of the clearness of 
the water or of a gentle current which jireveiitcd the ])recipitatioii of 
muddy particles, than while an equal thickness of the less fossiliferous 
clays above or below it was accumulated. 

The list of organic remains given in the paj)cr inelndes scales 
of Gyrolcpis tenuisfriatus } and Amblyurus ; teeth of Saurichthys api- 
calis^ Acrodus minimua^ llyhodus minor, Pycnodua } ; others bearing 
an analogy to those of Sargus ; portion of a tooth '^vith two finely 
serrated edges, and considered as probably l)elonging to a sauriiui 
allied to the genus P(da: 0 iiaurus ; a tooth of Uybodiia Dr la Bechri 
ill. mrdius, Ag.), a ray of Krmavaathus monilifer ; small vertebra 
of a fish ; bones of au Iclithyosaurus ; coprolites ; and the casts of the 
bivalve before mentioned. 

Mr. Strickland next alludes to Sir Philip Egerton's paper on the 
lehthyolites of the bone-bed, and he states that the bed cannot 
be of the age of the muschclkalk, as it overlies the red and green 
marls, wlTudi he considers to have been satisfactorily shown to 
be equivalent to the Ken])cr sandstein of G(;nnany ; and that 
the occuiTcnce (jf musclielkalk fishes associated with lias lehthy- 
olitcs only justifies the inference that certain species survived from 
the period of the muselielkalk to that of tlie bono-bed. There 
are yet stronger grounds, Mr. Strickland states, for ])lacmg the 
bone-bed in the liassic series in the remarkable change a few feet 
below it, from black laminated clay to compact “ angular " marl, 
greenish in the upper part and red below ; and he adds, the trans- 
ition is so sudden that it may be defined within the eighth of an 
ineli ; inorccjver no marl occurs above the line nor black laminated 
clay below it ; and Jilthough, in the case of the bone bed, an arena- 
ceous deposit .similar to tlie Kcuper sandstein is repeated, accom- 
panied by some triassic organic remains, yet, the author adds, this 
does iiol invalidate the evidence of the eommcncement of a new 
(nder of things, or of an interesting passage into the liassic series 
from the triassic system. 

Lastly, Mr. Strickland notices the occurrence of precisely analo- 
gous bone-heds in the Upper Imdlow rock, described by Mr. Mur- 
c hi>on in the ‘ Silurian System' (p. 198), and in Culdy Island, near 
the junction of the carboniferous limestone with the old red sand- 
stoiu'. ; and he offers some remarks on the bone-beds being found in 
all the three eases near the passage from one great geological system 
of rocks to another. 
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January 5, 1842. — ** A Notice on the Fossil Bones found on the 
surface of a raised Beach at the Hoe near Plymouth/* by Edward 
Moore, M.D., F.L.S., was first reiid. 

At tlic Meeting of the British Association at Plymouth, Dr. 
Moore read a paper on the same subject as that wdiich forms part of 
the j)rcscnt communication*. In this notice he first alludes to the 
discovery of the beach by the Rev. R. Hennah in 1827t, and to 
Mr. Dc la Beebe’s account of numerous anciently raised beaclies in 
Devon and (’ornwallj ; he then briefly describes the characters of 
till! beach, its ])osition in a hollow in the limestone rock, 100 feet 
wide, 70 feet deep, and, at its base, feet above the present high 
water mark. He also notices a projecting ledge of limestone stretching- 
several hundred feet southward from this spot, and w'hich sustained a 
mass of sand, with rolled pebbles and blocks, some of them two or 
three feet in cireiimference, and forming a hill twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, containing patches of loose sand with fragments of Patella 
and Jhiccinum. It was, says the author, easily traced by several 
]>atehes along tlic rocks, and j)rovcd, by its structure and contents, 
to he a continuation of the same beach. Dr. Moore likewise briefly 
describes anotlier deposit 100 yards westward of the beach, and at a 
greater ole^'ation, being 88 feet above high water, 50 feet in extent, 
and 10 in thiekiuss, covered irregularly by soil. 

The animal remains more jiarticiilarly enumerated by Dr. Moore 
consist of a molar and ])art of the jaw of a young elephant ; a femur 
of a rhinoceros ; maxillary bones of a bear, with the malar and pala- 
tine ])rocesses, and two teeth in eacli ; an entire right lower ramus 
with teeth and tusks, the latter much worn ; four separate tusks ; 
several fragmciits of long bones ; fragments of jaws of the horse con- 
taining teeth, numerous loose teeth, portions of long bones, and two 
caudal vertebra’ ; likewise j)ortioiis of a deer’s jaw containing teeth. 
The quantity of the bones which has been found is stated to be equal 
to several bushels. The vertebra} of a whale, much rounded, were 
also discovered, with undeterminable portions of ribs. Tiic animals 
to which the above remains belonged, are considered by Dr. Moore 
to have ev)existcd with those which inhabited the caves of Devon- 
shire. 

The author then cntci’s upon a defence of the opinions contained 
in his paper read at Plymouth, respecting the mode of accumulation 
of tlie hones. He states that these osseous remains cannot have 
been derived from the cin]»tying of some cave, because the mass of 
superincumbent matter which has been removed from above tlie 
beach proves that the bones must have been deposited where they 
were found at a very ancient period, and long before they could have 
been alfeetcd by human agency. There are also no known caves 

Athona’um, No. 721, .'ind the volunio of Reports of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1811, 'rran.s. of the Sections, p. (piihlished 1812)- 

f See also “ A Succinct. Account of the Lime Rocks of Plymouth, by the 
Rev. R. llcnnah, 1822, p. 58. 

X Manual of Geology, 3rd Edition, p. 173, 1833; also Report on the 
Geology of Cornwall and Devon, p. -123, 1839. 
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containing bones sufficiently near. On the contrary, says Dr. 
Moore, if tlic sea was at one time at the level indicated by the beach, 
the Hoc must have been an island accessible by animals at low 
water, and there appears no obstacle to the supposition that the 
hears might have selected the beach to devour their prey ; and the 
stranded whale may have added to tlic banquet. Whether the hones 
were drifted or not, their occurrence on the top of the beach, and 
not in it, prevents, the author says, any identity of time in their 
origin ; but that the beach jircviously existed, and was of marine 
origin, is proved by the resemblance of the deposit to a modern 
beach, and its containing sea-shells of the existing period, altliough 
few in number. 

That the deposit is not the result of glacial action, the author 
observes, is probable from the want of any indication of such action 
in the neighbouring district ; and though he does not ])resiime to 
assert that this may not be a cause of drift generally, and even of 
the upper deposit in the same locality, yet he contends tliat the 
dissimilarity in the composition of the lower deposit sustains liim in 
the su])position of its being of different origin, anti really a deposit 
from the sea. l<?istly. Dr. Moore, in reference to the j)res(rnt posi- 
tion of the beach far above any point attained by tljo sea during the 
greatest storms, states that the deposit must have been elevated by 
natural causes ; and that, however uncertain the exact j)eriod of such 
an event, it seems to have occurred at a tinu* ])robal>ly more recent 
than the epoch when the extinct animals di.'*;ap])i'are(l. 

Aj)pcn(lcd to tlie paj)er, is a notice of a speeinie]i of ja rforated 
limestone taken from the Hoc Lake quarries, eighty-five feet ahovi; 
the present level of high water, and Dr. iMoore maintains his belief 
that the perforations were formed by Pholades, and not by snails. 

** Notice on the occurrence of Plants in tlio Plastic (.'lay of the 
Hampshire Coast,’* l>y the llev. P. IL Hrodie, F.CLS., was then 
read. 

The cliffs to the east and west of nournemouth are comj)osed of 
horizontal strata belonging to the plastic clay formation. East of 
the town they consist of white and yellow sands, the former con- 
taining fragments of -wood. Further along* the shore* the cliHs are 
higher, and beds nf ulay full of ve'getahlo remains a])]>ear unde r 
the sands. About half a mile l)(*yemd, a stratum of fine white sand, 
three or four feet thick, situateel near the middle e)f the elilfs, cem- 
taiiis impressions (jf ferns ; and a layer of sand and clay is full e)f 
small leaver. 'J'he subjacent strata of erlay arc se’])arated by thin 
layers of vegetable matter. Somewhat further, heels gf white and 
yellow' sanel and sanely clay ahemnd with l)eautifid leaves, and the 
surface e)f the strata is in some iilaces covered \vith a thin layer of 
iron-sand oe)ntaining irni)rcs.sions of fern.s. In most cases, the vari- 
ouJi coloureel sands are elivided by heels e)f clay, and their fossil cem- 
tents are elistributeel in layers at rather distant intervals. Air. 13rodic 
did not diseewer any shells. Several of the fejssil plants are stateel 
by the author to belong to the lAiuracccc and Amentacea:', but lie 
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says that these, as well as others which he arranges among the 
Characpoi and Ciyj)togama, and some of which he has not determined 
the characters, arc all generically distinct from any British plant, and 
belong to tliosc of a warmer climate. When the sandstone is freshly 
broken the epidermis of the fossil frequently peels olf, leaving the 
iin])ressinri of only the fibres. 'J'hese remains often form masses of 
some thickness ; and, from their state of jneservation, must, the 
author states, have been dej)osited tranquilly beneath the waters. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PL V. M ATKLLA IlliPF.NS . 

1 laving this day, in the vicinity of Cbcshiint, in a pond whose waters 
are perennial, met witli several fine specimens of tlu? above zoo- 
phyte, and tiicse being in a living state, I had an excellent oj)portunity 
of comparing its polyt)e witli that of Alryonidhnn staynoriim, wJiieh I 
procured in a jioiid on Acton Green, Middlesex, some time since and 
then examitied, and I find that the jiolyjji agree in all respects in the 
two s])rcies, the tcntaeula being arranged upon a crescentic disc in 
both, and their number eorresiKniding, there being usually about fifty, 
s(‘Idom more than sixty, or lc.‘'5:. tliaii forty in each polype. The ova 
too are of the same form in both sjjccics. 

PlumdlvUa and AhyonpUa s/ay/foruni ought thcrc'fore with- 

out doubt to be recalled as gi’ucrically identical, for the dilFerence in 
the mode of hraiiehing can scarcely he regarded as aflording a clia- 
raeter of geiierie imixirtance ; wliellier tliey are so specifically or not, 
has yet tt> he ascertained, I believe, hut 1 am strongly inclined to 
think that they are not. 

Whenever I have toxuid ^I/ryonh/itnn >'la(//wnnu, 1 liavc alwa^'s no- 
ticed tliat it has been attached to jiieces of stick, tlio stems of vego- 
tahh's, or to some substance wliicli would not necessarily' perish and 
dei ay in a few weeks, anil tliat some of the specimens were of such 
a size, being as large as tlie closed hand, as to lead to the suppo- 
sition that many months must have elajised before they could have 
attained siieh a development ; whereas all tlie specimens of Phnnatrlht 
repr// .S’ which 1 have met with were attached to tlie decayed leaves of 
Typhd luttfolw, which in a few short weeks would, as a matter of iic- 
ee.'isity, ho utterly^ decomposed, involving the zoophyte upon it in its 
own destruction. In some of my specimens the ]>olypidom has 
cre])t over the leaves for .several inches, and in all of them without 
cither raising itself from the surface of attachiiiout i>r ixhibiting 
aggregations of eell.s, as it might be supposed that it would do were 
it merely^' ii condition kxi Alcyonidium stay nontm. 

September 8th, 1842. A. II. IIassall. 

NOTES ON THE USES OF SOME MADAGASCAR PLANTS TO THE NATIVES. 

Oil looking, ill tlie process of arrangement, through some plants 
from Madagascar, forwarded to the Herbarium of the Army Medical 
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Museum, Fort Pitt, Chatham, my attention was directed to some slips 
of paper attached to a very few specimens, on which were written 
(evidently by the collector at the time they were undergoing preser- 
vation, and whose name is unknowm,) the uses of the plants to the 
natives, 'i'hiiiking that they may probably furnish some littlo infor- 
mation, I have subjoined a list of the sj)ecies witli the accompanying 
remarks : — 

Achtjranthes glohvlifern, Hoj. — The infusion of this plant is used 
in Madagascar for the cure of syphilis. 

Sizygium terebinfhnceitm , — The leaves of this jdant arc used in 
Madagascar to give scent to aromatic baths, [lixamined under the 
microscope, both surfaces of the leaves are found to be covered with 
very minute glandular hairs, having at their ai)cx (which is doubtless 
the. secreting part) a knob of brownish matter, which is most likely to 
yield the secretion, giving to the j»lant its aromatic odour. — D. C.] 

Blvmaa (data . — Likewise used for a similar purpose as the Sizy^ 
g i nm ter chi nth nceum . 

Anthemis (lentatn^ lloj. — Grows in the province of Kmirna : the 
infusion of the whole jdaiit is used in Aladagascar as a sudorific. 

Gnidia dnphnoidcs, L. — The bark of this plant is manufactured into 
roi)cs : met with in the ]u*ovmc*c of Emirna. 

Oentiana In tea ? — Grows on the nionntain of 'rananarivor, Mada- 
gascar. Used by the native.s as a bitter, and given in fever and 
stomachic complaints . 

Domheya sperfrrhllis, 15oj. — Its hark is made into ropes. 

Amaranthus dehitis . — Used in Madagascar for the cure of sy])hilitic 
diseases. 

Dais Madagnscariomfit L. — The bark of this plant is manufactured 
into paijer. 

Croton argyremn . — ^Mentioned here on account of its interesting 
hairs or scales. 'Jlie under surface of the leavtjs of this j)lant j)resent, 
when viewed W'ith a inngnifyiiig ])ower of fifty linear and upwards, a 
very beautiful a])i)earaiiee. The whole cuticle is clu.sely studded with 
numerous very small stellate hairs (or scides), in the centre of which 
a small elevated circular orifice (?) is seen, ])robal)ly in connexion 
with the stomata, and from which, as a centre, the radii jiroceed, 
giving the hair or scale a conical a])j)carancc. They may indeed be 
aptly compared, both as to form and apparent structure, to the in- 
verted ]>appus or seed-down of a compound plant. 'J'he numerous 
brownish spots seen on the under .surface of the leaf, are hairs of the 
same character and structure as those just described, but pos.^cssing 
this difference, viz. that the elevated orifice is of a deep chestnut 
colour, which tint becomes graduall)’ diffused towards the circum- 
ference; of the hair, tinging in a blight degree the radii. — D anill 
C ooi'ER, Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, Fort Pitt, Chatham. 

August 22, 1842. 

ON THE NUCLEI OF THE BLOOD-COllPUSCLES OF THE VF-RTEBRATA. 

When the corpuscles of the oviparous Vertebrata are mixed with 
water, or with dilute or strong acetic acid, the nuclei arc instantly 
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exposed in the clearest manner, appearing thick, oval, or spherical, 
and mu(;h smaller than their envelopes. Several other vegetable acids 
and sulpliurous acid may be used with the same effect ; and the nu- 
clei nuiy also be readily shown by gently moistening with the breath 
some dry blood on a slip of glass. 15ul when tllC blood-COrjlUSClcS 
of iniiii luul otlivr uiauiinultj, not excepting tliC OVal dlSCS Of tllG C'fl- 
mrUdfc (Sec Med. Chir. Trans, vol. xxiii., and Lancet, vol. ii. p. 101, 
1840 -41) are treated by any of the means just s]>ecified, and pre- 
cisely uiuler the same circumstances, no similar nuclei will be ob- 
served, unless in very young embryos ; ft>r the bbjod-corpuscles of 
lliese tuiclosc a temporary and obvious nucleus which corresponds to 
the persistent nucleus of the corpuscle of the ovij)arous Vertebrata. 
As stated by the autlior in the Api^endix to Gerber's ‘ Anatomy/ 
pp. and :30, this docs not prove tluit the corpuscles of mammals 
liavc no cefitral matter, although lie is induced to infer that these 
corpuscles have no nucleus like that contained in the corpuscles of 
tile lower vertebrate animals. 

The author then gives two iigures to show the cll’ect of several 
reagents, and especially of ro])cated washing with water till all the 
colouring matter is removed, on the coriuiseles of Mammalia and of 
tlie lower VerUbrata. lie shows, as he had formerly stated (Phil. 
Mag. for Feb. 1840, S. Ii. vol. xvi. p. 107), that the corpuscles 
of man, for exaniide, are merely reduced about one-third or one- 
fourth ill size, after <’ompletely removing their colouring matter hy 
ri'peated additions of large ([uaiitities of water, when they appear 
very faint, ilat and pellueid, jircsenting nothing like a nucleus, even 
when treated with acids and other reagents ; nor do these washed 
blood-discs agree in any respect with the particles which had been 
commonly described a?- the nuclei of the blood-eurjiusclcs. Now when 
all tlic colouring imitter is removed in like maimer from the corpuscles 
of any of the lower A'ertebrata, tlie goose for oxainjde, the envelopes 
and nuclei remain, and are <.*us:ily distinguishable as distinct jiarts, both 
appearing eircidar, .'ind the nuclei with its component molecules or 
nucleoli. Wlicii cx])oscd by acid the same nuclei present an oval 
furin. 1 'dilute muriatic acid scarcely allccts the form of the envelope, 
hut si lows tlie nucleus with an apiiearance of granular matter around 
it. '1 he same ac:id fuakes the corjiuscles of a mammal appear 
puckered or shrunk, notched at the edges or granulated ; some pre- 
seiiting a distinct central sjiot, irregular at the margin like a gra- 
nular nucleus ; others remaining smooth hut misshapen, generally 
with a dark or brilliant central s]»ot, according to tlie focus: in which 
they are viewed. — Ahrldijod from d/r. GitfUvvrs Coiilributiomf fo xlYi- 
7iute Anatomy y Load, and Edtnb, Phil, May. /or Aayust. 

ON THE STlinCTURE OF FIllUlNE. 

The author, referring to his descrijitkm and plates in the English 
version of GcrhcFs * Anatomy of the Fibres/ and the organic germs 
or nucleated nuclei in jiale or colourless clots of librine, iigures 
similar corpuscles, though of a ruddy colour, in the red parts often 
found towards tlie edges of such fibrinous clots. He is disposed to 
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regard all these germs as nearly allied to blood-corpuscles, especially 
as Dr. Barry has so pertinently asked how many tissues tlicre arc that 
tbc corpuscles of the blood may not form. It is rcmjirkable, how- 
ever, that both the ruddy and the pale organic germs of iibrinous 
clots jiro irregular in shape, and exhibit nuclei when treated witli 
acetic acid, while j)rccisely the same ti*catinent docs not show any 
nuclei in the free or floating blood-discs. If, therefore, the organic 
germs of librinc he hlood-corpnsclcs entangled in the clot, these cor- 
])u.'iclcs must have undergone chjinges both in form and in chemical 
characters. A figure is given in whicli the germs arc exhibited in a 
mesh of delicate fibrils, together with many veiy minute circular 
molecules. The fibrils are also dejiictc d in the fibrinc obtained by 
washing from the hloc»d of the ovI|»aroiis Vert.C‘l)riita, whieli l’il)riiie is 

further characterized by containing many ])articlcs similar to, and 
probably identical with, the nuclei of the blood -corpuscles. — Utid. 

.Discovery of n Chomhort d T.'nivah'c Fvssil in the Fncrnc Tertiary of 
Janies River t l^irginia. By M. Tuomey. 

Himking that it may possess sufheient interest, tlie following 
notice of the discovery of a Nautilus in the. Kocenc on .lames River, 
is communicated. 

INIr. liVell, during his visit to this portion of tlie tertiary of tlie 
k^nited {States, directed my attention to the broken link in our great, 
cretaceous formation, presented by \’irginia. At his suggestion, I 
determined to ohserve any fossils that may come under my notic*e, 
with a view to the elucidation of tliis interesting jioint. I’lu* lilie- 
rality of Cajit. H. H. Cocke, V. S. N., afforded me a good ojijiortu- 
iiity of examining the fV)ssils of the well-known eocene loealit}-' at 
Kvergreen, near C ity Point, dames River. C’a])t. C'oeke, at the in- 
stance of Kdward llnihn, Rsej.. editor of the ‘ h^armcr’s Register,’ 
who is engaged in the investigation of the tertiary of Tiower Virgi- 
nia, caused a shaft to be sunk at the base of the escarjimciit at the 
locality just mentioned. In this shaft, and at a dcjith of’ ahoiit twenty 
feet helow the level of tide- water, the fossil referred to wa.« found. It 
was imbedded in the daik-c!olnnred tenaeiou^^ erlay containing much 
greensand, common to some of the eocene strata of this region. The 
exterior of the shell is mueli decayed, but tin*- j)eavly surface of the 
interior is well jireserved, and by remov ing portions jjarallel to the 
ajiertnre the concave s:e])ta and si])luincuhis can he st'en. It wa.s 
associated with eocene sjiccies of Tvrrifettu, C?'assatet/a, Pevtuneulvs^ 
a small Penopa-ay and a little lower in the same stratum was found a 
gigantic Ostrea, measuring in heiglit eight and a half inches, breadth 
five and a half inches, and weighing live i)ounds. 'I'ln; upper valve 
of tliis Ostrea agrees, with the dc*script.ion of (). pererossa, C-onrad, 
but ill the lower valve the cartilage fosset is dceji. 'I he muscular 
im2)ression in each valve exhibits a cavity extcntling up'vvards into 
the substance of the shell about two inches. A jiersou seeing but 
this huge individual, and the common form of O. comjiressirosf ra , 
Say, found in the same stratum, would iiroiunuicc tluun distinct sjie- 
cies ; but I am in possession of a suite of sjiecimcris showing the in- 
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termccUate forms between the two, and am convinced that this enor- 
mous fossil is but a full-groAvii O. comjiressirostra. — From Sillimans 
American Journal for July 1842. 

EGG OF THE BRAMBniNG FINCH. 

To the Fditors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentbkmkn, — A f^ciitlenian of this city has presented me with the 
egg of a Hrambling Finch, laid in his aviary towards tlie end of last 
month. There was only one egg laid, wliich, when taken, appeared 
to have been sat uj)on about ten tlays, and contained a yGtiug bird. 

Tlie egg is a little larger than that of the goldfinch : the ground 
colour is a gray-blue like tliat uf the whlnchat, but round the shoulder 
ol the egg there is a belt of tliickly scattered cloudings and minute 
spots of a “lie de vin’* or light dull ^mcc colour; tliesc are also 
scattered (but very much more S 2 >ariijgly) over the other j)arts of tbe 
t'gg, and ill some instances they are collected into largcfr sjiots of a 
ru'^t colour, niueli like those of tlie cliafiinch, exeept that the sj)ots 
on llu‘ IJrambling's egg arc smaller, and less exclusively of a rust 
colour, l)eiug clouded with lie de vin about the edges. 

4'hc iiKJSt curious thing about the egg is the smallness of the size, 
but ibis may be in con-equenco of its laing laid in coufineiiumt. 

4’he ne.''t was of course made of tbe mati'i ials incidentally suj)jfiied, 
and cincliy dry gra.'-s on tlie outside ami deer’s hair on tlie in>ide. 

'I'lie nest was thick at the bottom and tlie cavity somewhat shallow, 
the whoU' size intermediate between the nests tjf the cliatfineh and 
gi\;entinch. 

Alamt ten days since I rociivcd a s])ccimcri of tliat rare bird the 
Ihiillon’s Ch'ake, killed near Wirmoutb : it i- a fine adult male. 

I am, icsjacli’ully , 

Norwich, Aiujaist 2.‘b l'S4‘J. J. II. (rruxnv. 

n o c i; s T A M 1 < : u a la > u i a . 

To the hhfitors of I hr Anin'ls tf Sutural History. 

1 l)tg to inronii yon, that on t!ic old instant, aspccimcii of the mi- 
gratory lucu-t. {Litrusla. migroforia) was ca2)lurctl at MIcklcoM*r, near 
Dfi'by, by a labouring u^an, who 2 »ursncd it over several fields, being 
alliirt'il to the rliai c by its great size and immense leaps ; and on the 
loth a tine female \\as taken, near Burtou-on-'rreiit, by a geiitlemaii 
who was <.»ut shooting, and who disturbed it by getting over a hedge 
near to wliieb it was reposing. This gentlemaii informs me, that, 
when first discovered, tlu* insect siirung a distance of at least four- 
teen yanls : be immediately followed it and secured it in liis liat. 

The first e\am])le abovi* mentioned is now in the jiossession of my 
friend, R. I. I5ell, Fsq., I'f Aliekleover; the other was givi'ii to me 
for the nse of tlie Burt on-on-Trent Natural History Society, in whose 
museum it will he jilaeotl. I have satisfactorily identified the sjie- 
cies, and on disse cting it I discovered a large eivariiim, containing 
from forty to fifty eggs, aiqvareiitly ready to be doiiosited. 

In the* Shclheld Mercury' of the 10th iiist., there is a deserq)- 
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tion of this same sj)ccies, from a specimen taken in the town of Slicf- 
field ; hut the writer, Hattcring himself that it is the only individual 
which hiJs been of late years caught in Britain, arrives very ioyiral/y 
at the conclusion tliat it cannot be the inip.Tatory locust, but that it 
is some South American species, which has been imported in a cargo 
of wood or some otlicr product of that (jouutry. 

I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Enwix Browx. 

P.S. — 1 beg also to say, that of the entire number of Terns sliot in 
our neighbourhood in May last, and which amounted to many scores, 
not one was Sleriia hinuido ; they were all, without exception, kS'. 
mi'm, 

Burton-on-Trent, lf>th Sept., 1842. 

LOCTTSTA CHUrSTir. 

Last week, a fine si)ecimeii of tin; l.oensta Christii was brought to 
Leeds in a waggon of lead, from the works at Palely Bridge, which 
fell into my hands. Mr. Curtis, in his ‘ British Entomology.’ plate 
(i08, mentions otdy two exam})les as having occurred, one in Ireland, 
and the other in a garden on the Claphum Uoad. I suspect three 
other specimens have been taken in the neighhourliood of Sear- 
horough last week, from a paragraph in the ‘ Sear])orough llerahr 
announcing their caj)ture, hut under u supposition that tluiv were the 
Locusfa mkjraiorUt . IIknrv Dexnv, 

Philos. Hall, Leeds, loth 8cpt., 1842. 

A S])eciiuen of the locust tribe, an nncoininon vi-itca- in this coun- 
try, W'ns found on Monday in the 4’own-well-fold. 'The insect is 
sn])[)osed to have been brought from Birches Ihirn in a l(*a(l of elovtT. 
It is now caged by the boy who hnind it, and ajjpears in excellent 
spirits. We have heard of other specimens of this insect having 
appeared lately in this country. — Slajlord Kdaminer. 

CAI'TAIX liJ-:LeiIKR’,S laiLLKCTlO.VS. ’ 

Our conehological readers will he gratified to learn that an cxtim- 
sive and valuable collection (jf shells has recently arrived iu Kngland, 
having been made by (‘ai>t. Bilclier, C.JL. during his protriieted 
voyage of eireuiuiiavigatiori in Il.M.S. Sulphur. A large jjro[)or- 
tion of these have been dredged, and some are from very deepwater. 
Much attention lias been paid to the localities and g(‘ugraj)liieal 
range of the different species, also to the e.ireunislance.s under which 
they werb found, and to every point interesting in their (economy. 
The depth of water in some cases had an ajiparent infiiicnec on their 
develo}iment, but very frequently the effects of this were not dis- 
cernible. (Jn the contrary, locality W'as found to control greatly 
the size and colouring of the .«hells. At the solicitation of Capt. Bel- 
cher, tlie Admiralty have ajipointc'd Mr. ilind-s an ollicer of the cx- 
liedition, and who during nearly the whole of the voyage gave his 
aid towards the formation of the collection, to take charge of it and 
make it available to science. A number of zoological objects have 
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been preserved in spirits, and in some departments the illustrations 
are jiarticulnrly interesting*. Among the minerals brought iioinc is 
a series wJjicii ^vill serve to elucidate tlie hitherto scarcely known 
mountain range of Lower California. 

it’erAr.s* m thr Press. 

Dr. Parnell is printing a wtirk upon tlie Scottisli Grasses, which 
will contain full dcscrij)tioas of the species and varieties, and be 
illustrated by figures aiul ilissections of all of them. 

The Uev. J. hi. lA-efi* is about to puhli.'^h Fasciculi of sjiecirnens of 
13ritish Willows. Mr. ilorrer has kindly uiidertakeii the .superin- 
tendence of the noineiieUiture, and Mr. Lccfc 1ms been promised tlie 
assistance of many distiiiguisbcd l)otanists. 'I'hc first Fasciculus is 
expected shortly. 

Mr. Hahiiigtori has iicarl}' completed the new Mora of Britain, 
upon which he has been .so long cngagetl. It may be expeclcil in 
the .spring of next yejir. 

MKTEOaOT.OGTC.Vn OII.SKUVATIOXS FOR ArOlXST J8I2. 

Chhu'ick . — vXiigiisi 1. Overcast: veiy fine. ‘2. Sultry. Sultry; distant 

thunder. *1. Sultry : liigli toniperatiire innintained flay and ni^lu. 5. C'loudy 
and fiiH'. fl. Cloudy : rriin. 7 — U. Clear, hut and dry. 10. Sultry : excessively 
hot ;ind dry ; heavy thundor-storiii at uijjht, with rain in torrents. 1 I. Cloudy : 
clear aiul line. 12. tMe.u and Ihio throughout, 1:1. Overcast: clear and fuic. 
I'l. Sultry. I."). Cloud lc'>s and hot. lo'. IIotand«lry. 17. Dry easterly ha/c : 
very hot. IS, Kxcessively hot otul sultry : liglitiiing in the evening. n>, 20. 
Clondv ; fine. 21. Wry liuc. 2‘... Hot and dry, w illi easterly wind ; lightning, 
2:J, (’h)udless, hot and <lry. 24. ITot iunl dry : lightning, distant thunder, nitli 
wind and rain at night. 27. OvcrcaNt : heavy thnndcr-showers in the evening. 
2(j. Hn/y : sidtry. 27. C’loudy ami tine. 2S. Kain : cloudy and liiii*. 2!>. 
Heavy llutnder-sliowers early a.m. : violent tlmnder-storm coinnu need four 
with vci) heavy rain: clear al night. SO. Ha/y. ;ii. C'lear and line.— 'Mean 
leinperalurc of the inontli 4 ^ above the aver.ige. 

li'tstim, — iVug. I — 7. Chnidy. 4. Fine. 7. Cloudy, Jl.iin. 7 — 2. Fine. 

10. f ine ; rain, with thunder and lightning v. m. : thcnuouieter s.! three o’clock. 

11. Fine. 12. (Moiidy. 12. Cloudy ; ihcvinonieter 72 twa> o’clock i'.m. 14. 

Cloudy: tlicniioinctcr SO ' two o’clock I'.M, !.►. Fine: thcnuoinetcr SO eleven 

o'clock Id. Fogiry. 17, Cloudy. IS. Fine; tlrjrinouietcr S:C two o’clock 

v.>r. 12. Cloudy. 20, Fine, 21, ‘22. Cloudy. 2:1. Fine; tljcrniomcter S2 ' 

two o'clock r.:»r. 21. ('loi^dv : rain with thunder anil lightning at night, 27 — 

2S. Cloudy. 22. Cloudy ; rain a.m. 20. Fine: lain v..m. 21. Fine. 

SinnhrirK Mnusc. Orhm ji. — .Vug. I, 2. Clear. 2, Cloudy : damp. 4. Ihiiii : 
showers, 7. Shovvcis. G. Drops : dear. 7. Fright ; showers. S. Clear ; rain. 
5). Clear ; cloudy. lO. Damp : thunder : rain. 11. Sliow ers : rain. 1 2. Slunv- 
ers ; cloudy. 12. Friglit : rain. 11. Dri'/./le -. cloudy. 17. Driz/lc rain. Id. 
Cdeav. 17, IS. C'loar : cloudy. 19. Fog ; thunder. Cloudy. 2l.Shower>; 

clear. 22. Fright : dear, 22. Rain. 2 1. Clear. 27. Char ; cloudy. 2G — 28, 
Clear. 29. Clear: cloudy. ;>0. Rain: clear. 21. Clear. 

Apjtlc^nrlh ^funsc, Dumfrivs-shirt . — Aug. 1—2. Very fine. I. Show'crs, 
r*. Showery. G, Fine. *7. Slight showers. 8, Kaiiip. m. 5). Showers. lO. 
Heavy lain and tliinuler. II. Fair and bracing. 12, Cloudy and drizzly. 

12. Fair and line, 1 1 — Id. Very line. IT, 18. Vciy fine : very hot. 19. Show'- 
ers. 20. Heavy slunvers. 21,22, Fair ami bracing. 22. Fine: one shower ; 
thunder, 24. Wet a..m. : cleared up. 27 — 27. Fair and Jinc. 28, Fair and 
Une, but hazy. 29—21. Slight showers. 
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on the Organic Composition of Chalk and Chalk MarL 

The reader being thus put in possession of the general scope 
of the work, I now proceed to exhibit in full the conclusions 
to which the author has been led (as indicated under the head 
of No. 1 1), to which 1 shall subjoin further extracts taken from 
different portions of the Memoir, for the purpose of general 

illustration. 

Conclusions, 

1. Many, and probably all. White Chalk Rocks are the pro- 
duce of microscopic coral-animalcules, which are mostly quite 
invisible to the naked eye, possessing calcareous shells of 

to line in magnitude, and of which much more than one 
mil lion are well preserved in each cubic inch, tliat is, much 
more than ten millions in one pound of chalk 

2. The Chalk Marls of the Mediterranean Basin are the 
produce of microscopic Infusoria possessing siliceous shells or 
cases, mostly quite invisible to the nakcii eye, intenningled 
with a small proportion of the calcareous animalcules of the 
chalk. 

The peculiar state of aggregation in While Chalk does 
not arise from a precipitate of lime previously held in solution 
in the water of the sea, nor is it the result of ihe^iccumulation 
of the small animalcules, but it proceeds from a disintegration 
of the assembled microscopic organisms into much minuter 
inorganic calcareous particles; the reunion of^ which into re- 
gular, elliptical, granular lamina;, is caused by a peculiar cry- 
stalloid process, which may be compared to crystallization, but 
is of a coarser nature, and essentially different from it. The 
best writing chalk is that in which this process has been deve- 
loped to the greatest extent. 

4-. The compact limestone rocks also wliich bound ilu; Nile 
in the whole of Upper Egyf)t and extend tar into the Sahara 
or Desert, being neither wliite nor of a staining quality, as 
well as the West Asiatic compact limestone rocks in the north 
of Arabia, are, in the mass, composed of the coral animalcules 
of the European chalk. This affords a new insight into the 
ancient history of the formation of Libya from Syene to the 

* It IS to be iindorstood that 1 speak only of such Polythalamia as are 
well preserved, wholly disrcj^arding their frajjinents. Ol' the w’clUprescrved 
there are contained in one fourth part of a cubic line, or in one twelfth of 
a ^rain of chalk, frequently 150 to 200 in number, equal to 600-800 in 
each cubic line, or 1800-2400 in each grain, and from 1.036,000 to 
1,. 382, 400 in each cubic inch ; and hence in one pound of chalk the num- 
ber far exceeds ten millions. * » 

The larger Polythalamia and Bryozoa of the chalk arc best obtained from 
the sediment produced by brushing the chalk under water ; the entirely 
microscopic forms remain long suspended in water. • 

Ann, Mag, N, Hist, Vol, vii. X 
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Atlas, ant! of Arabia from Sinai to Lebanon, thus opening a 
large field to organic distribution. 

5. Many of llie chalk-like formations bordering on tlic Me- 
diterranean in Sicily, liarbary and Greece, really belong to 
the period of the European chalk formation, as proved by 
their organic contents, although commonly held to be difier- 
ent from the chalk, and considered as tertiary 

6. The chalk beds of the South of Europe, around the ba- 
sin of the Mediterranean, are distinguished from those ^of the 
north and east of Europe by mimcrous well-preserved chalk 
animalcules, and less numerous inorganic lamiiuc ; while in 
the north and east of Europe these relations arc reversetl f. 

7- In the South of Europe the beds of marl which alternate 
with the clialk consist of siliceous shells of Infusoria, and flints 
are wanting; while in the North of Europe beds of Hint al- 
ternate with the chalk, and marls with Infusoria are wanting. 
This exchange of character tends to explain the peculiar re- 
lation of flint to chalk, indicating that the pulverulent sili- 
ceous particles of Infusoria have been converted into compact 
nodules of flint. 

8. It has been lately remarked that the chalk which con- 
tains flints is deficient in numerous siliceous Infusoria, when 
compared wdth the llilin slaty Tripel or polishing slate (/^;- 
lirschii^'er) containing semi- opal ; but this deficiency now dis- 
appears, and a rich substitute takes its place, the Infusoria in 
the North of Europe having been employeil in the formation 
of flints; while in the south, remaining unchanged, they are 
preserved in the Infusoria marls. 

9. The chalk animalcules resemble most those of the sea- 
sand and the Militdites, which, up to the present day, have 
been ranged among the Molliisks with the Ce|)halo})ods ; hut 
neither of these arc either Cephalopods or Mollusks, nor even 
Infusoria (as asserted by a late observer) ; hut they are llry- 
ozoa, animals of Moss-corals, which are most nearly related 
to Flustra and Eschara. 

10. The sea downs of some, aiul probably of most coasts, 
are still in, course of formation by living Bryozoa, which, 
though very small, resembling grains of sand, are yet, for the 
most part, larger than the chalk animalcules, and a large pro- 

* In Sicily, however, there occur many breccias of chalk, which have 
suffcrcil a subsequent change, aiul may be referred to the tertiary cf)och. 

t Thus in the white and yellow -soft writing chalk of the North of Kiirope 
the inorganic crystalloid por^ons sometiincs equal or rather exceed in mass 
the organic remains ; but in the South of Europe, in Sicily, these organisms 
with their fragments are greatly predominant, consisting, as it appears, ex- 
clusively of well-preserved Polythalaiina. 
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portion of the sand of the Libyan Desert has been proved to 
consist of sucli i^raiiis. It is only in Nubia above 8yeno that 
llie desert sand becomes a pure detritus of f^ranile*. 

11. In the varioiiscountricsof the earth in whichoccur white 
ajul eartliy, as well as coloured and compact rocks, composed 
of mici’oscopic calcareous auinialciiles, the ^cnc?ra and species 
of these animaiciiles present so striking an agreement with 
those of the white clialk ol Rii^en, that they may well be 
deemed characteristic of one and tlie same period of ^-eolo- 
gical formation. It cannot be asserted for a certainty that 
tlie same forms have been observed any where elset. 

12. Ill the beds subjacent to and more ancient than the 
chalk, namel}’, in those of the (lolite or Jura limestone for- 
mation, we have also clear evidence of the existence of otiior 
niicrt)sco[)ic Polythalamia. Xhese, however, are such as iiave 
not hitheilo been found anywhere in the chalk. 

'I'he early assertion tliat a// limestone was the produce 
of animals though resting on no sullicient foundation, aiul 
therefore justly held in slight reganl by modern geologists, 
yt*t now tleserves every attention, since it clearly a)}pears that 
a limestone Ibrmation witlely extended on the surface of the 
earth is comj^osed of microscopic animals, visibly converted 
in a gradual manner into inorganic chalk and compact lime- 
stone. If similar pha'uomena appear also ifi the Jura lime- 
stone formation, and should become still furtlier confirmed, 
thest^ considerations (conibined with the long-known existence 
of coarser corals and shells in both formations) tenil to show 
how necessary it is, when examining the composition ofanycon- 
sitlerable portion of the soliti mass of the earth, to strengthen 
our natural senses by artificial means, in or<ler to obtain a di- 
stinct knowleilge of the extent to which organic lile may liave 
contributed to its production. 

I 4*. 'I’he extreme viinutencss of the chalk animalcules is stri- 
kingly pn)ved by this, that even in the finest levigated whiting 
niullitudes of them are still present, and may be applied with- 
out suflering change to the most varied technical purposes, 
'rims in the chalk coating given to painted chamlHirs. paper, 
or even glazed visiting-cards (when not coated w ith wdiite lead 

* On these very interesting and not easily developed relations, I hope, 
at a future day, to he ahle to make a more .special communication. 

•f If 1 have applied the same iiaii'C in some cases both to animalcules of 
the clialk and to forms existing in the present sea-sand, or in recent fossil 
hcils, it has arisen partly from my being gnaoquainted with the original forms 
of the latter, and partly from my desire not to Create unnecessary perplex- 
ity by the adoption of new iiumes. It should be observed that thc\' are di- 
stinguished by marks of interrogation. All those which I could really com- 
pare were diilerent. 

by Linmeus in 1715 ft»‘l 17-18, and BiiflRm in 17-llk 

X 2 
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alone), may be seen a prett^^ mosaic of well-preserved, moss- 
coral animalcules, but wiiich arc invisible to the naked eye. 
Anil thus our natural vision receives from such a surface the 
impression of the purest white, little ileeming that it contains 
the bodies of millions of self-existing beings, of varied and 
beautiful forms, more or less closely crow’ded together (as in 
Plate lV^, where the subjects are magnifKid 300 times). 

lUxplanatiou of the Vlatcs and Tabular Tie*iv. 

'^riie IMemoir is accompanied by four Plates^'', presenleil with 
tlio view ot facilitating a comparison between the organic re- 
lations of inimUe fossil bodies invisible to the naked eye, and 
those of still Jiving bodies visible to the naked eye. 

Thus the first three Plates exhibit recent small bodies natu- 
rally visible, with which the naturall^^ invisible forms of the 
foiii'th Plate may be readily associated. 

The first three Plates serve also to elucidate the true nature 
of the Polythalamia (hitherto mistaken), showing their greater 
idlinity to the Bryozoa (Pliistra) than to all other animal 
forms, and in ])articular the great dillerence there is between 
them and Cephalopods and Infusoria. 'I'hey represent partly 
the unfokled, soft, external parts of living subjects, and })artly 
dead, n.aked bodies, artificially divesteil of their calcareou.s 
shell, and n<3t Jiitherto figured. 

Lastly, thesTj first throe Plates .serve to convey a view, ac- 
cording to some of their princijial divisions, of tint structure 
of the whole group of foriiis occurring in Pi>lythalamia, and 
in |)articular to illustrate their freijuent assemblage in families, 
or Polyparies, as they are termed. Plate I. contains simpie 
forms; Plates J I. and JJI. composite or family forms. Poly- 
par ie.s ; of which Plate II. contains family forms assembietl in 
single row'.s, and Plate 1 1 1, family forms arranged in many rows. 

Ifi as already observed, we examine a wall or paper whitened 
with finely levigated chalk, or a glazed visiting-caril not coated 
with white lead alone, but al.so with clialk, they would appear, 
when magnified 300 times, more or less rich in subjects, as 
represented in Plate IV. 

Plate 1. contains simple recent Vohjthalamia from the sca- 
.sand of Rimini. Pig* L lintalia Beccarii\ the shell only was 
known, but the figures show also tlie form of the animal when 
deprived of its shell by an acid, the form of both being the 
same. Pig- 2. JMarghwlhur Rajdumus ( Nudosaria llaphamtSj 
Nautilus Itaphaniis priorum)^ alsci very common at Rimini 
and other Italian coa.sts, and which had hitherto been errone- 
ously rankeil with Orthocera. 

"Plate 11. contains Tolypnrics of recent Polythalamia assem- 
* 'fhest* phitfs do not ai-rompany Mr. Weaver’s paper. 
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hied in single rox^s^ from the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
“^l^he two subjects represented in this Plate were collected by 
me in the year 1823, and it is peculiarly interesting, through 
my newly-discovered method of observing*, to have been 
able to see in several divisions of the internal body the 
remains of the siliceous Infusoria, of which they had made a 
repast fifteen years before. Fig. 1 . Peneroplis planatns^ d^Or- 
bigny, Nautilus planalus of Fichtel and Moll, from the Red 
Sen. The shells of tliis animalcule were hitherto only known, 
l)iit the soft organic animal form which they inclose is here also 
represented, big. iJ. Coscinospira Hemprichii^ a form from 
the Red Sea, also found in the l.,ibyan part of the Mediter- 
i*anea!i, and which was formerly erroneously placed adjt)ining 
the Sjfirula of the Cephalopods, and more recently as con- 
nected, through lAtuolitcs nauliloidi with Spirnlifia. 

Plate TII. contains Polpparies oj' recent Polpthalamia asstiU’^ 
hied in manif nyves. '^fhis Plate contains the only living ani- 
malcule of the l\)lythalamiu group, hitherto so far observed 
as to admit t)f its classification. 'Fhe three forms given in 
this l^Iate, constructe<l c)l‘ many rows of animalcules, may be 
distinctly associated with the Flustra and Kschar«\ ol* the 
Bryozoa, to which, tliroiigh the well-known I^duudites and 
Orhllutites (hitherto ranked with coral animals), they approxi- 
mate in a convincing manner. Fig. 1. Orhiculus nnmismalis^ 
from the sea-sand of the Antilles Isles. Fig. 2. Sorites or^ 
hi cut us = Nautilus orhiculus^ Forskiil, Nummullna {Assilina) 
nitida^ d’Orbigny, ? from the Red 8ea. I'he same species 
lives also in the INlediterraneaii. In a part magnified 300 
times we sec the animalcule with eight feelers prolriuling from 
its cell. Ill some ol’ the cells may be seen ilistinct shells of 
siliceous Infusoria ; in others appear oviform globules. Fig. 3. 
Atnj)/tis()rus lleniprie/iii closely resembles the .S'o/vto ; but it 
has cei's on both sides bearing single animalcules, and hence 

'riic new niethoil of otiscrvin" is the following ; — Pluro ii drop of water 
upon a iainiiKi of mica, and put into it of serapeil chalk much as will 
cover tlio fine point of a knife, spreading ii out ami leaving it to rest a few 
st'comis ; then witiuiraw the finest particles which are sus^x ndcil in the 
water, together with most of the water, and let tin* remaimler hecome per- 
fectly dry. (.A)ver thi?) remainder so spreail out with CuhuiVuih balsahi, the 
tiirpeutim; of the Piuus i^Ahics) bal.sautcay and hold it over a lamp until it 
hecoines slitrhtly tluitl without froth. A preparation thus made seldom 
fails, ami wlien magnified 300 times in diameter we see that the mass of 
the chalk is chieHy composcti of minute well-preserved organisms. In this 
preparation all the cells of the Polythalaniia appear at tirst black with a 
white central spot, which is caused by the airjL'oiitaiued in the cells, which, 
as is well known, appear under water as annular black bodies; but by de- 
grees the balsam jienctrates into all the single cells, the black rings of the 
air vesicles tlisappear, and wc rccogiii/e all the small cells of the FolyvJh.il- 
himiaii iiuinials, often presenting a very pretty appearance. 
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the ill scs are twice as thick as in Sot'ites, If we compare <SV>- 
7 'itcs with Flustrn^ we may place Amjyhisortis by the side of 
Fschara^ but, bein^* both I’ree moving bodies, they are diilereiit 
from them. 

Plate IV. contains the invisible animalcules of llie citalh' 
and chalk marl^ displayed in twelve specimens of rock ; 1 to 5> 
being portions fr<nn the chalk, and 10 to 12 from the chalk 
marl, magnified 300 times. In these specimens the calcare- 
ous Polythalamia amount to sixteen species, ami the siliceous 
Infusoria to twelve species, with siliceous sf)icnla of sponges. 
Th(^ twelve localities from which these s}>eciniens of the rock 
masses were derived are the following: — No, 1 to .5, ttv/V/z/g 
chalk \ namely, 1- from Piiszkary, in Poland, o])posite Orotl- 
no, from tJie shore of the Memel ; 2. IVom Jiitland, in Den- 
mark ; 3. from the islatui of lliigen in Pomerania; 4*. from 
Gravesend, on the Thames; o. from Meiidon, near Paiis; 
/irnar writing chalk, No. 6, from Cattolica in Sicily; conf- 
pacl^ not HL'vilhfg chalk, No. 7, from the Mokattum hills near 
Cairo; and No. 8, from the Catacombs of Thebes in LIpper 
Egypt; compact }i,raij limeslonc^ No. 9, fi'om llie mountain 
mass of I-Ianiam Farafin in Sinai, Arabia; chalk viarl^ No. 
10, from Oran in Alrica; No. 11, from Caitasinclta in Sicily; 
No. 12, from Greece. 

In the gewerf// table indicaletl abtjvti, under the lieail of No. 
13 of the contejnts of the memoir, a list is given of the princi- 
)ial forms of the invisible organic bodies which consliiute 
the rocks from which the twelve above-mentioned specimens 
were taken, as well as the chalk of Prighton, the chalk marl 
of Zante in the Ionian Inlands, anti the niimmulite limestone 
of the Pyramids oi' Geza in Egypt. From th'is it results that 
the jirincipal forms in these rc^cks consist ot twenty- five spe- 
cies of calcareous-shelled Polythalamia, thirty-nine s))eci<'s of 
siJiceous-shelleil Infusoria, seven species of soil-shelled Infu- 
soria of the flints, and five species of siliceous plants. 

'^Fhe twenty- five species of calcareous-shelled Polythalamia, 
belonging to eight genera, are the following; — 

Flustrella concentrica\ Globigerina Imlloidcs 'ty Cl. hclicina 
Plannlina sicula^ P. '^dnr^ida i Ilobulina ; Rosalina 

^Ifoveolala^ R. globularis 't, R. '^dfcrugala^ R. /^c;7?/.sy/ ; Rotalia 
^'gl(jbnlosa, R. ocellala^ R. ornala^ R. jict Jural a^ R. scahru^ 
R. stigma I Textniaria /YczV/z/rtr/rt ?, T. '^^aspera^ T. ^/y/7v.v, 'F. 

■^ dilalala^ T. glvhtdosa^ '^F. jH'tJ'orala^ '^J\ spinosa^ 'F. ^slriala ; 
'Furhinulina itcilica '^ Qiiin(|ueloculina ? from lleiiisiief, is 
doubtful. N.B. Fexhday in giohidosa^ when in fragments, is 
not easily distinguislH>d from Hot alia glolndosa •, ami in like 
manner the fragments of Ic.vlnlaria petjorata may be con- 
ibiindw;d with llotalia ju rjuratu. 
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The thirty-nine sj>ecies ofsiliceoiis-shelled Infusorid belong 
to fourteen genera, and arc as follow: — 

Actinocyclus Icrnarius^ A. ■^c/uaternariiis^ A. ^^quinaritis^ A. 
scnariiis^ A. septenarins^ A. ortonarins. A, dc)iarius\ Coccoiie- 
rna Crct(C\ Cornutella clathrata\ Co.scinodiscus Argiis^ C. 
cctdy alis^ C. Uueatus^ C. ^miuoi\ C. ’’^Patina ; Denticclla Fra- 
gilaria^ D. Iridcns ; Dict 3 H)cha Fibula^ D. Navicula, D. jwlp~ 
ticlis^ 1). speculum^ D. slella^ D. triangnla ; lOiniotia zebra ; 
h'ra^ilaria rhabdosoma^ F. siriolala 't; Qi aWxowcWa an richalca t^ 
G. sulcaiai rialioiuma Alcdusa^ 11. cvcnnlum\ Lithocampe 
lincala^ L. Padicnla^ L. solilaria ; Xaviciila ajricann^ N. Ba- 
cillum, N. curysoma^ N. venfricosuy N. sietda*, Pyxidicula 
prisra ; Sy i led ra idyia . 

The seven species of soft-shelled Infusoria of the flints be- 
long to three £»enern, and are the following: —Choetophyta 
y'itcv\ Perldinium j ; Xanthidiuni bidhosum^ X. 

furcatuyn^ X. hirsulum^ X. raynosnyn^ X. tubi/hum, 

'J"he five species of siliceous plants belong to two genera, 
namely, 8pongia ('i'ethya?) aciculosa^ caticellala^ S. ^Cri- 
bruyyi^ S. binodisi Spongilla ( 7W//y^/ ?) laenstrisX* 

Of these })rincipal forms the before-mentioned rocks partake 
in the proportions as slated below: namely. 


1 

1 

SpociH.^ or ‘ Spc'cies or Infusoria. 
Caloarfous . 

Polvtlialaniia. Siliremis, Soft-sliollt-il 
; 111 Ch.-iJk. ’ in 5‘lints. 

SpOCIClS of 
SUiccou>> 
plants. 

The Chul/c ul 
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C’a^O)liea 
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(’altasiiietta 

j Siliv'cou:. Intusuria. 
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Oran 
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’Fhc ('(.impact Chalk of ! 

•'’jiypt 

si : • i 
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1 

Arabia 

hi 

i 

The Xtimmulilc Limrsfonc of 
'Fhc IVininids of fjcza ... 

r Containing 4 species of Nuin-l 
(» «< inulite, the largest of which! 

(. is one inch in diameter. { 


+ rcridimuui dr/Uieiisc lias hitherto been toiiiid only in flint pebbles 
near Dclitzsch, yet aceoiiipanied with forms that arc common in the flints 
{)f the chalk. 

X In the preceding lists, the species which arc marked with an asterisk * 
arc tliose which mo'.t frequently occur, forming the masses t>f the rpeks. 
The Roffdin i^Iobulosa oeciiis in all the lucidities. 
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On the Chalk. Mai% and its relations to the Chalk and its 
Flints. 

The wliole coast of Oran in Africa appears to belong to 
the chalk formation, composing the plain east of the tt)\vii, 
and extending thence to the Atlas. The marl brought from 
thence as tertiary by M. Rozet in great (quantities I had an 
opportunity of examining in Paris, and I found not only Po- 
lirschieler and an Infusoria conglomerate, but calcareous ani- 
malcules of the same sjiecies as occur in the chalk of Poland, 
Riigen, Denmark, and Paris, and which there mainly contri- 
bute to its mass. It thus appeared that the so-called tertiary 
Ibrmation of the coast of Barbary might, without mueh hazard, 
be brought into a nearer comievion with the chalk. In his 
description of this tract, M. Rozet states''^, “ 'I'he tertiary 
formation is extensively developed in Oran, i’orming the soil 
of the large plain on the cast of the town, and on the south 
to the Atlas. It forms also the sea-coast to an extent of 3000 
metres between Mers el Kebir and Cape Palcon, and the 
whole soil of the adjacent plain. '^Fhe lower bed is a blue 
marl, like that which we found at Algiers and within the Allas. 
It appears destitute of organic remains. 'Fhe second or upper 
deposit consists of marly and calcan'Oiis beds in allernation, 
forming a thickness of 30 to tO metres. In the plain these 
beds are apparently horizontal, as we'l as in the elevated plain 
of the Rarnmra hill; but in the Id I Is south-west of the town 
of Kasba they are, on an extent of two hours march, ineliiu il 
to tlie north, at an angle sometimes iixcecding .'>0 '. '^I'he beds 
of limestojie arc white and chalk-like, yellowish and coarse 
granular, usually forming the lower part, sncciA;ded by others 
alternating with yellow marls, which are ol'ten slaty and 
charged with sand, and between them are found layers of 
o.^trcic and other shells. Among them two beds are distin- 
guished, each one metre iii thickness, comqM)sed of very white 
iinely-lainimited marl, eontaining numerous well-preserved 
impressions of fishes, so that in a cubic mass of one foot wc 
seldom fail to find three or four fishes. In these beds ol marl 
thus enclosing the fishes, other organic remains do iiota})pear; 
but in the calcareous and sandy beds which intervene, occur 
layers of large oysters miiiglctl with gry])he;e. The upper 
part of this deposit is composed of a calcareous breccia, which 
is exhibited at the surface in the soil of the whole plain on 
the south-west of Oran.” 

'I'his exact description of the position and thickness of the 
while marl with impressions of fishes, has a reference to the 

* ,Uo/«3t, I'oijiigi dans la I’liris, 1S33. loiiic I. cliiip, v. 

j)p. .')(5 
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liifusoriii conglomerate of Oran, to whicli 1 have already ad- 
verted. It is probably what formed the Tripel of the earlier 
periods of Italy. Wlien M. llozet speaks (at p. 28—30) of 
tlie great extent oF the tertiary tract near Algiers as similar 
in its relations to those of Oran, I cannot agree with him. On 
the contrary, forming my judgment by the organic remains, 
I consider the desert tract near Algiers as really composed of 
a tertiary formation, which reposes on chalk. This opijiion 
is founded on my observation, that the tract in Libya, extend- 
ing from Alexandria to Siwa, is comy)osed of tertiary beds, 
while from Cairo to Oeza the chalk formation occurs, w'hich 
terminates at the granite of Syene, but is far spread into tlie 
Desert. The valley of Siwa appears to form the northern 
bt)undary of the chalk in Eastern Libya. 

Ill the South of Italy, at Caltasinelta and its neighbourhood, 
the relations had been correctly seized by our late friend 
I’^retlerick Iliidnuinn, from whose di«iry 1 have been favoured 
with an extract by M. von Dechen. He represents the series 
of strata which occupy the greater part of Sicily as composed 
ol* limestones, sandstones, clays, and marls; the lower mem- 
bers being probably referable to the Jura formation, suc- 
ceedeil by such as clearly belong to the chalk, and many beds 
of which {)erfectly’ resemble the liaril chalk of the north-west 
of Germany ('I'eutoburger W'ahl;. Among the marls are 
white chalk-like thinly laminated masses, analogous to Tri- 
pel, tlesigiialeil by HoHiiuum as chnlk inarJ^ and which 

es})ecially occur in the southern part of the island. The beds 
ol the chalk formation usually dip 20 to 30'% while the strike 
is nearly constant, from J to 15 S. ol’ E. and N. of W,, 
parallel to the south coast. The tertiary beds which succeed 
the chalk arc composed of loose saiul, friable sandstone, tes- 
taceous lireccias, clays and limestones. They cover the chalk 
unctaiformably, resting on the truncateil edges of the latter. 
The chalk iieils art' upon the whole poor in organic remains, 
ami these are seldom distinct; there occur riip})urites, Xuiu- 
mulites, Lenticulites, ami in a few' places indistinct Ammo- 
nites and llelemiiites, while the leiliary beds are (piite idled 
w'ilh innumerable Mollusks, of which nine-tentiis are still li- 
ving in the Mediterranean, 'rius ilistinctitin is so striking that 
it scarcely reipiireil the diilerence of relative position in order 
to ilraw a correct line between the tw'o formations. Even hatl 
so circumspect .a geologist as Erederick Hoilinanii not cor- 
rectly seized and pronounced with ilecision on these local 
relations, the numerous microscojnc siliceous Infusoria with 
calcareous Polythalamia which 1 have found in the chalk 
piarl vvuulii have led to the .same conclusion. 
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If we compare I JolTnianii’s description of tliis portion of 
iSicily with tiiat <^iveii by Rozet of the coast near Oran, we 
cannot avoid recognizing a similarity of relations ; ami the 
thinly laminated marly beds with impressitjns of fishes, 
!)etween Caltusinctta and Castrogiovanni, wliich lloiltnann 
refers with certainty to the chalk formation, correspond tt> the; 
similar beds which occur near Oran, but which were said to 
be tertiary. And the parallel is confirmed by the micro- 
scopic siliceous Infusoria and calcareous animalcules w'hich I 
have discoveretl in both. 

'I^he genera and species of the siliceous Infusoria in Sicily 
arc so similar to those of Oran ami Zante, that of thirty-six 
species, four occur in all the three countries, three in Cal- 
tasinetta ami Zante, seven in Caltasinetta and Oran, while in 
all of them the Coscinodiscas J\ifina is greatly predoniiiianU 
Of all these siliceous animals, not a single species has been 
found in the chalk of the North of Europe, nor €wen in the 
Hints. On the other hand, the calcareous-shelled animalcules, 
which in the South of Europe accompany the siliceous ani- 
mals, contprise about one half of the same species that are 
found in the North, yet exceeding them in quantity. 

From the examination of tlie organic constituents of the 
chalk marl we learn the hitherto unknown fact, that nume- 
rous swarms of microscopic Infusoria were in existence within 
the period of the? secondary formation of the earth’s surface, 
chiefly belonging to such as possess siliceous cases or shells, 
and which for tl)e greater part arc membeis of such sections 
of the Racillaria family as had previously appeared to be con- 
fined to the tertiary or newest formations. 

Of the thirty- nine or forty species of siliceous Infusoria 
occurring in the chalk formation, thirty-four or thirty-five 
have not hitherto been found in the recent slate; but it is re- 
markable that the remaining five or six s^^iecies so closely 
resemble existing species of the j>resent day', that they present 
no peculiar character by wliich they could be tlistiiiguished 
from them, and bence the ap}>r»cation of new names a)>peare<l 
inadmissible. , '^I'hey are, Kunolia zrhra^ L^ra^ilaria rhab- 
dosoma, 1^\ striolata Cjalliunclla aurichalcu^ Navicula Vfiitri- 
cosa^ Sync dr a idna^. 

In the chalk itself only four out of the thirty-nine or forty^ 


* The sliown to cliinutc by Infuhoriu, anti the peculiarity of 

llicir (iriinnic tievelopincnt, bceni to rentier it possible that they might he 
iMort; readily preserved throiigl^ many catastrophes t>r tlie earth than other 
tdrms. |{y the faculty wliich they possess of ^polltane<>ns tlivisit>n, a single 
intiividnal can, under very t'avunrable circumstances, be multiplied in the 
courst of a few hours to the extent of inillions. 
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species of siliceous Infusoria have hitherto been met with, 
namely, LVa^ilariu rhnbdomma^ Frn^ilaria striolala Cialho- 
ncUa a\irich.(tlca^ and VijxHiicufa prism. *^l'hey are very rare, 
and found only in the vicinity of the l)eds of Hint. 

[ I’o hi‘ 

XXXYl . — Description of a Hontti American Wasp xvhich col- 
lects lion etj. liy Mr. Auam Wiiitk, M.K.S. ; an Assistant 
in the Zoological llepartmc nt of the British Museum. 

[With a lMatc/| 

SoMK of the AVas]) trihe of Ihe New World form their nests of 
a solid and rather thick pasteboard. Such structures have 
been nu.'t with in Pennsylvania*, while they occur fre(|uently 
in the more tropical [tarts of South America as far as Buenos 
Ayrest, and very jjroliably much to the south of that point: 
in the d(*scri[)tion of the 1 sthinus of Darien Wafer mentions 
the binPs lu^st bee, the hives of Inch arc black and luird, 
hanging from the trees like birds’ nests.^’ 

H'he best known is tliat of the (diarterrpts tiidalans^, which 
is fornu'd ^‘of a beautifully ])olished whitt? and solid pastcboartl, 
im[)eiiet !*ablc by the u'cathcr|i.” It has b(*en fidly ilescribcd 
by Reaunuir in tlu^ sixth volume of Jiis ^Mernoircs’: in tlu^ 
British Museum there arc two specimens of this nest. They 
are securely attachetl to the branch of a tree by their ujtper end, 
and vary nnu’h in length, trom a few inches, as in the Museum 
spc‘cimt*ns, to two feet or even more. In the former case they 
are more (w less roinul and have but four or live coTubs, while 
in the latter th(!y are t»f a long cylindrical shaj)e, and liavc a 

*' Kvinsihk, IJvitannivJinii, tab. 1. f. 2. 

Mr. ( me lu* has sft'ii specimiais there, at li-ast four feet 

: ir. a one a swallow had built her nest. 

I, \'«’vage and l>eseri]itio»i <»f the Istbiiius of America (1701), p. 214. 
'I'lie I’espa I'ab., is fii.^iired by C'otpiebert (111, Icon. tab. O. 

li;.;. 2.), and 1 1 ui'iin ( K't)no!jr, ]d. 72. hg.7.). lu Saint faigeaiTs ‘ Hist. Nal. 
des li\menopt.’ i. p. .>10, it eonstitiites, ah>ng witli anolber black species, 
the f^eiuis Chartenjux ; 1 lielieve it is the type of ijatrcille’s Kpijione. Cuvier 
(Ihill. des Se.) seems to have lirsl. pointed oul, in 17‘i7, thp eirtn* into wliich 
Jteannmr fell, of efmsidering a Chideididous parasite found in tliese nests as 
hein^v the e.onstnu-tors of them. lie n^^arded it as tlie Chalcia annulufa of 
l-’ahrieius, an insert found in the piiprv <»f nocturnal Le]>idoptera. In 17J)8 
Fahricius deserihed the insect as C/iafvis conica (Siippl. Knt, Syst. 212), 
having ohtainetl specimens from the nest : the name he afterwards altered to 
pifrainitlfa (Syst. Piex. 107), as his former speei fie name was prc-occnpied. 
Mr. Sells has rceeiilly round the parasite in the nest (Journal of the Pro- 
eeediiigs of Futtmu)!. Society, ii. p.’oO), and M>-. Westwood has puhlislied a 
more aeeurati* figure than that given hy Reaumur (ICnt. Soe. 'Prans., ii. 

[d. 20. f. 0.). 

Ij Kirhy and Sju nee, liitiod. i. [». .'>0<J. / 
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correspoiidiiip: nuiiiher of partitions ; additional combs arc 
added to tlie lower part as the occnpants increase in nninluM-. 
These coinbs are horizontal, convex: on the under side, and 
tixed to the walls of the nest by their whole circumfereiiee. 
I'lie cells arc hexagonal and ojuni downwards, as in most 
other nests constructed by the Vesjuihe, Each of the combs 
has a hole near the middle, through which access is obtiiined 
to the uppermost apartments. The outer eulraiice is by a 
small round orifice near the middle of the under side, which 
is more or less funnel-shaped. 

Ill the ^luseum there, is a nest from the West Indies of a 
greyish brown colour; it is bell-sliaped, and attached to the 
branch of a tree in the same way as the othi i* * * § . Tin? hast*, 
however, is fljit, the entrance being by a small boh* close to 
the edge : each stage of combs has a similarly situated orifice 
to give access to the various compartments. There art! tivt*. 
straight horizontal jiartitions, fixed, as in the pr(;ccding, by 
their entire circumference ; on the lowest there are no indica- 
tions of cells, on the fourth there is a circular cell unfinished, 
while in the three upjier combs the hexagonal c(!lls are con- 
fined to the middle. The texture of this uest is coarst*, the 
fibres on the surface and throughout being distinctly visible?. 
It is seven and a half inches long, the base when? its diameter 
is greatest having nearly the same diiiujnsions. 

Tliis nest closely agrees with om? from Cayenne ligiinal 
by Ciuier^'; the constructor is a small V(‘spid(»as ii)>cct of 
a sliiiiing black colour, with brown wings ajid a pedicellate 
abdomen, which the French naturalist has named IV.syye/ 
Tatnff-^, from its local name “ La Mouehe "I atoii.'’ Ihir- 
2m;ist.cr| says this insect forms a nest, having “‘the superior 
surtace covered with a multitude of conical knobs;” in Cu- 
vier’s figure it is jierfcctly smootii. 

The insects wliich form these curious habitations have been 
ohseiwed by Laeonlaire§ in their native condtry. '^fheh- so- 
cieties are not dissolved each year, as hajipcns w ith the wasps 
of our climates, which, on the a])})roacli of <;old weather, are 
iiearl}^ all cut (df. 

The nests arc found in cojise-wood, prineij Killy near ]>lan- 
tations (at least in (juiana), and are generally suspended at a 
height of three or four feet from the ground. During the 
rainy season, from January to the middle of June, only pirrfeet 

* Bull. (Ics Sc. par la Soc. ii. S. 

t The PoUstas viorio of rahrij:ius, \vht> describes the Most from (hivicr's 
coiniuunicalion. It is the Ep'ipona 'I'nlua of Saint I'’argoaii. 

I Man. of Ent., traiisl. by Shnekurd, § 200. p. .'52^. 

§ ln4rud. al’Entoin., ii. p. .OOiS. 
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nests arc to be met with ; in January and February the cells 
are in ^reat measure filled with lar\"ae; in March and April 
these decrease in number, and by the end of May scarcely 
any are to be found. ’'Fhese are thought to turn into females, 
which, not finding room in their old nursery, emigrate and 
form new colonics, as when the fine season returns, which is 
about the middle of June, nests are to be found in ])rogress ; 
but instead of (>n1y one female being at work, as is the case 
witli our was[)s, Lacordaire has observed as many as a dozen 
busily (*iigage<l in constructing their new abod(?. As soon as 
a sc ries of cells is comjdcded larv;e may be found in them, and 
the nest is gradually iiujreascd by the addition of new combs. 
In September the stnieture is half tinislied, and towards the 
end of Nov(‘mb(!r it is most frecjuently comjdetccl. The old 
nests of the preceding year (‘ontinuc peopled as before, but 
new larvae were oidy <^bs(‘rved in them in abundance in Sep- 
ttfinher or Oc tober ; these arc holieved to turn into neuters : if 
this is the ease, the ivvc'rse takes plac‘e with the Kuroj)eaii 
wasps, the neuters of whic'h are (irst exc‘Iuded, 

Mr. Walter Hawkins luis ]>r(!scntc‘d to the c'ollcetion of the? 
Ih itisli Museum a pastc;l>oard uest froni the ))anks of the Rio 
^’a^cay (Uruguay ?■, which dilfcrs vc‘ry mat(*vially from both 
the* structure's I havc^ alluded to above*. It seems to be* of the 
sjiinc* des(*iiptioii as tiu! fabric referred to Iw Burmeistc'r, — by 
M"est\\ood* as existing iu the Berlin ^luseum, and a])])ears 
to me to be* identic'al with the nest of the •‘ Chignana” wasp 
refcM'red to by Azaraf. 

As the aecoinpanyiiig figs., 1 and L% drawn by Mr, Dinkel, 
give its shape and general appearanee ])etler than any de- 
scription (*oidd do, it is only ne*e*essary to say, that, viewed 
sideways, it is of an oblong form, rounded at the base. The 
«>rilie'es attlu! side, lu’ar the bottom, bulge out e!onside*rably. 

When viewed trejm bequeath it is somewhat ovate. Tt is 
very generally covered with couic'al knobs of various shapes, 
m arly all of which are more (»r less rubbed at the end, but in 
some placH's, less e\[)osed, they are pointed, and in many in- 
stances ne*arly three-epiarters of an ineli long. At the very 
top, and e^n the side above tlie enlraiiec*, there are but few of 
these prejjee^tioiis ; in tw(3 or three plae*e*s the surface* is very 
distinctly contracted, and in the concavities there are no pro- 
jeeding j)oints ; tlie knobs seem to run in irregular, generally 
transverse, ridges. 

Thii entrances, as may be«een iii fig. 2, are artfully protected 
by }jent roofs from the weather, which, iu the rainy season, is 

* Intvoel. to Mod. Classif., ii. j>, ‘2r>l. 

•f* Vo_vage*.s dans rAiniV. Meri<l., i. p. 171. * 
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sometinrios very violent ; they are also so intricately twisti;^!, 
as to prevent the ingress of any moth or other enemy^ at least 
of any size, l^he hardness of the m IioIc mass must teml very 
much to protect its constructor from the attacks of insect or 
honey*sceking animals; and the natives, Avith some degree of 
])robability, believe, that feline and other animals are deterred 
from taking the nest by the jminted knobs with which it is 
covered ; Mr. Hawkins’s correspondent in Buciu)s Ayres as- 
sured him of this. 

The substance is hard, the texture close, and, when seen 
with a slight magnifying power, seems curiously mattinl*. 
The riJitivcs saytliat it is principally formed of the dried dung 
of the “ which, from the description, would appear 

to be some sort of W ater Chivy. 

On making a longitudinal section of this singular insect- 
structure down the middle, I found there were fourteen combs 
in it, exclusively of a globular mass at the top, seemingly the 
nucleus of the nest ; this is nearly encircled by the two neanist 
combs. The other twelve are arranged beneath those, the up- 
})crmost most nearly approaching a circle in their arrangiancnt 
as they approximate to the mass at the top. '^I'he ditferent 
^‘“'stories” of combs are attached to the common wall of the 
nest ; the entran(‘os to the various compartments are at tlui 
sides, a small irregular- shaped space being left betw(‘cn the 
<!omb and the outer envelope in various parts of it. All the 
combs are covered to the very edge by the cells, except the 
parts of thein that are immediately’^ close to the orifices of the 
nest, where, if they (txisbal, they would impede the entrance 
and exit of the inhabitants. The uppermost combs are 
thickest, being throughout from seven to live lines in thiek- 
ness, whilst the lower arc not half that dejith. The cells are 
small, In^xagonal, and, as in other wasps’ nests, have the open- 
ing downwards; they’^ are formed of a light papery substance, 
similar in colour to the outer covering. This, as might he 
expected, is thickest at the top, where, internally, from the 
meeting of several combs, it is rather loose ; at the bast^ it is 
tliinncst. The knobs arc solid throughout, aiul, like the ex- 
ternal envelo])e from which they arise, are Ibrmcd of nume- 
rous lay^ers of paper” so closely blended as to be hardly di- 

* 'Flic stnu:txire of jxiiper and jxasteboard, as made by insects, woxdd form 
an interesting subject of iiivesti^jatiou. In several specimens wbicli I have 
bad an opportunity of examining under a powerful micioscope, there seem 
to exist great differences, some consisting, (»f particles of wood «ir other ve- 
getable substance.^, simply agglulinaled ; while in others these particles ajj- 
]U‘ar to have undergone a change within the body of the insect or some other 
animal, and to have lost all traces of their vegetable origin ; otlu'rs .again, 
as in the p’*osent insttince, seem to combine both. 
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stinguishablc : the solid wall of the nest at top is about a quarter 
of ail inch in thickness. The nest is nearly sixteen inches 
long : the broadest part, w^hich is on the same line with the 
orifices, is more than a foot long ; the narrowest jioint is nine 
or ten inches. At the base, an imaginary straight line, drawn 
from the orifices to the opposite side, would be nearly a foot 
long. It would seem as if the nest was complete ; indeed, un- 
less the insects had the power of rcdissolving the matter at 
the base, or the inclination to gnaw it olf, 1 cannot sec how 
they coidd make additions to it. 

Many of the up]>(!rniost combs have the cells, in the middle, 
filled with a brownish red honey, which, in its present state, 
possesses scarcely any smell or taste. The oca*urrcncc of 
honey in the combs is Intc‘rcsf ing, inasmuch as it still further 
confirms the accuracy of Azara’s observation, and is made 
by a Vespidous insect having the first joint of the abdomen 
idongafed into a pedicel. 

Azara, in the account of his residence in various ])arts of 
South America, mentioned the fact of several trasys of t hese 
countries collecting honey. The Baron Walckeiiacr, who 
cdit(;d the French translation of.this work, pidilished in 1 S()9*, 
thought that the Spanish traveller, who ^^as unskilled in en- 
tomology, had made some mistake with regard to the insects, 
a.nd r(*garded the so-called wasps as belonging to some bee of 
(he g(‘nus, of which the ^dyy/.v aunilthtd is the type {Mell/ioua,) 
Latrcille also believt'd that they must be referred to the ge- 
nera Mellpoua or l^riyona^ insects whiidi, in South America, 
take the place of our honey-bee. Tiu^se authors were after- 
wards clearly convinced of the correctness of Azara’s observa- 
tions, by the ciixaiinstam-e of M. Auguste de St. llilairet fiml- 
ing near the river Uruguay, an oval grey-coh aired nest of a 
papery rons 'istence^ like that of the European //Y^syy.^^ suspended 
fro 11 the bramdies of a small shrub about a foot from the 
ground. He and two other attendants partook of some honey, 
and found it of an agreeable sweetness, frcc^ from the phar- 
maceutic taste which so frequently accompanies Kuropcaii 
honey. He gives a dtitailcd account of its poisonous elfects 
on himself and liis two men, in the jiaper referreil to. A. de 
Saint Hilaire afterwards procured .s])ecinicns of the insect, 
w hich w as described by Uatreille J umler the name of 
f.echeyunna, 

* Voya^i'S dans rAmor. Mcrid., i. p. !(>."), 

{ Memoircs du Miiscnin, xii. p. etc.'; tee also Ann. dcs Sc. (1S21), 
iv. p. .*>.‘1.*), etc*. 

I Mem. du Afus., xi. p. l;3; xii. j»l- 12. li^. 15. Mr. Sluickard says 
(bardn. (^ah. ('y<k, Ins., p. 1S,‘5) JSrac/ii/fjasfrn analis of Forty (del .Aniin., 
p. 1 !(>. tab. 28. f. Ci.) is synonymous, and on coinpariiii^ dobcrii>tior,s 1 
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Latrelllc lias entered at sonic length into its history, cor - 
recting the mistake he had fallen into in a preceding me- 
moir*. He is inclined to believe that the nest figured by Her- 
nandez t under the name of* “ Yzaxalasmiir’ belongs to the 
Lecheguana. If this be the case, “Chiguana’’ or “Leche- 
guana” must be a name applied to different sorts of wasps 
as Azara’s Chiguami is said expressly to inhabit a hard nest, 
having tlie surface covered with prominent ineqmdities. 

In laitreille’s inse(‘t, the mesothorax is strongly truncat(‘d 
at the end, and the scutellum is rather square and hollowed 
out beliind, the upper portion of the base of the abdomen being 
applied to it ; the pedicel of* the abdomen is extremely short. 
In the insect, specimens of which 1 found on o])enmg the 
kiiob-(^ovenHl ni;st 1 have described, the mesothorax and its 
scutellum are gradually rounded off’, and the first joint of the 
abdomen is elongated into a pedicel. 

I am somewhat at a loss to which of the motleru subgcneri 
to refer it, as it seems in some res])eets to dilfer from them 
all. It would come nearest Saint Fargeau’s genus Epipona, 
which s(!eins not the EpipoHc of Latrialhi’s fornua* works. 
From Pohfh'ia of the same author it. would appear to be not 
distantly removed. 1 cannot find a description of it in any 
work 1 have access to. 

Myraprtra nnv. gen. 

HeinT transverse, Avider than the thorax ; s/'/wmafa plaeed in an 
(’{jnihiteral triangle on vertex: antoumv (in iienter) ri-joiuted, 
inserted in a de])ressioii of the face above the elypeiis, ratlier 
closer to the edge of the emarginate eyes than th(.‘y are to each 
otlier ; torn 1 us decj)ly punctured. Mandihli‘s .n\X\n:x long and 
stfiut, with nearly ])arallel sides; the outer margin with a few 
hairs, hi?neath they arc liollowcd out, and viewed from above 
seem to have several longitudinal stria’ ; at the end tliey are oh- 
li(jiiely truncated and furnished W’ith four teeth ; the inner, when 
the mandible is viewed laterally, ajqjcars broad and truncated, 
hut w hen seen from beneath is small and rather sharp ; it is not 
much removed fnmi the other three, which are ucumiuate, and 

can find no diffiTOjicc in tlu-in. fie prnjjosed in tlie ahovc vohiinc the name 
Nretanna for Latn-ille's and Perty’s insi-cl, as Ilravhijffaulru is preoccupied 
in I'lntomology ; hut Necturiniu being Jilready used in Ornithology, Mr. 
Slmckard proposes in lieu of it Mt-fixsaUiy the species being M. Lvvluyuana. 

* On South American Bees, published in Humboldt ’and Bonpland’s 
‘ flee. d’Ohserv. de Zoologie.’ 

t Nov. Hist., etc., p. Latreille quole.s the other as being in all pro- 

i>al>illty the Lecheguana’s nest, but his doing so seems to arise from an in- 
advertent misquotation. 

+ St. Hilaire speaks of two species being distinguished in the country, 
one making while and the other reddish honey. 

§ / t'ancitid word compounded of the names of two ancient cities, one 
in Asia Minor, tin- oflier in Arabia. 
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rise gradually one above another, though, measuring from their 
base to the tip, they are nearly equal in length. Clypcus some- 
what longer than broad, somewhat cordate ; in front acuminate, 

* and edged with short stiff hairs. 

Thorax : incsothoracic scutellum and metathoracic prsescutum 
neither j)articularly abrupt nor excavated. Upper wings as long 
as the entire insect, with the marginal cell extending consider- 
ably nearer to the apex of the wing than the third submarginaly 
which is dilated on the outer side at the base ; second submarginal 
cell contracted towards the marginnly but has a part of the radial 
narvure common to both. Legs rather long ; posterior pair having 
the tarsus longer than tlie tibia, wliich terminate in two cal- 
euriji, the interior of which is mucli longer tlian the other, di- 
lated and obliquely cut at tip (a structure found in many of the 
neighljouriiig genera, so that it must play some important part 
ill the ajconomj' of these insects); the spurs of th(‘ first two jiair 

of tibiie equal in length ; the tip of the posterior femora and the 
base (at least) of the lengthened first joint of tarsus, have each 
a brush of sliort hairs. 

Abdomen ratlier slender: the first segment narrowed into a turbi- 
nate iiedieel, not quite so long as the other segments taken 
togetlu*r, at base cylindrical* ; second segment very sliglitly 
contracted at base, then suddenly campanuhite (or ratlier acorn - 
cup-shaj)ed) and much larger than the others which it encloses ; 
the lips of it arc simiile | . 

* In Mr. Shnekanrs culleetioii, a black Mexican insect, and one at least 
of St, I'argeaii’s geneva, have this part much dej)ressed. • 

t 'riiere e.xists in (lie collection of the Brilish Museum, without locality 
attached to it, a somewhat longer-bodied but shorior-winged insect, with the 
first ahtlominal segment pedicellate, the second much broader than in d///- 
rnpefra, and appearing encircled at the apex by a coronet fd' short ffattciied 
equal processes placed close to each other, somewhat like the pcriitoiue of 
certain mosses ; the second segment nearly conceals the other segments, 
from one of which, however, the jirocesses may arise. 

'I'lie elgprns in this is rather square in front, angulated in the middle, and 
furnished with several short stitf hairs; the sides in front also angulated. 

'I'he mandibles are somewhat elongate, ratlier thicker at base than the 
tip, w'liieh ends ohliqiifcdy and apjiears to have four close teeth (the inner in 
distinct ?). 'I’lic metathoracic scutvUum is longitudinally hollowed in the 
middle ; the anterior wings have the second snbinarginal cell somewhat 
lozenge-shapedy and sUghthj but distinetlg petifdate fou'ards the radial ncr~ 
rare ; the third cubital Is dilated exteriorlg at base, 1 pro]>ose to name 
this siihgeniis Anthrcncida. * 

'file only sjiccies (.7. curouatay ii. sji.) I have seen, is the one alluded to 
above, which has the thorax and abdomen deeply pnnetured; it is brownish 
black, with tlfe first abdominal segment rufous ; clyiieiis in front yellowish, 
rather smooth. Over the whole of the insect there is more or less of a brown- 
ish silky puliescence, more especially on the second large, campanulate, ab- 
dominal segment ; the wings are clear, except the marginal cell, which is 
brown (the brown extends somewhat *iver the radial nervure on the outside 
of third submarginal cell), and a narrow line of the same colour beloxV costal 
newt* widening towards the stigma ; the flattened abdominal processes are 
yellowish and margined at the extremity. 

Ann, cV Mag. N. Hist, Vot. vii. 


Y 
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The following description may serve to distinguish the species 
Myrapetra scutellaris, n. sp. (PI. IV. t. 4-7) : 

M, brimneo-fuliginosa, sericeo ubique pubescens, mcsothoracis 
scutello, mctatlioracis praescuto llavescentibus ; alis hyalinis, 
stigmate nervisque brunneis. 

Hab, Amer. Merid. In Mus. Brit. 

It is smooth ; the sciitellum has a fine impressed dark line down 
the middle ; the stemmata are of an amber colour. 

The dgure of the insect is lithographed from an outline 
made by Mr. Westwood at my request, which, however, is 
slightly altered, as the specimen, when Mr. Westwood drew it, 
was unset. The section of the nest, iig. 3, was mf)st carefully 
drawn by Mr. Basire, jun. from the original. In the Museum 
collection there are two sj)ec*imcns seemingly identical with 
those 1 took from the nest, and Mr. Shuckard has shown me 
a larger sjiecimen whicli may very probably be the female ; 
this has dark stemmata. 

I have been unable to add a description of the maxilla;, 
palj)! or tongue, the last of which, in an insect collecting 
honey as this does, must be particidarly organized ; but hope, 
that when more specimens arc met with, I may have an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

I may add, that in the nest I found the remains of a black - 
bodied, black-winged fly, with rufous thorax, allied to Bibio ; 
and of a neuroptcrous insect resembling the Henierubinfi aar- 
vosus in size and markings of w ings, but with a longer thorax : 
the nest described is the specimen alluded to by Mr. Gray, in 
the ^Synopsis of the British Museum,^ p. 2^ (ed. 42). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

The Principles of Botany. By W. Hughes Willshirc, Al.D. London, 
1840, 8vo, pp. 232. 

This work has been written with the immediate view of assissting 
students of mi'diciiie in the acquisition of the amount of botany suj)- 
posed to be required by the various bodies before whom they jn'esciit 
themselves for their licence or diploma. It is perlmps to be regretted 
that any work should be ])ublislic*d professing to give the minimum 
amount of the know'ledge of a science required by the members of a 
liberal profession, and especially of one which, in some pohits, is so in- 
timately connected with medicine as that of botany. Of late years the 
structure and functions of all organic bodies have been shown to o1)ey 
common laws, and a proper knowledgt! of physiology can only he 
acquired by studying the organic kingdom as a whole. In this point 
of view, structural and physiological botany ought to constitute a por- 
tion of the fundamental studies of the medical student. Wc mention 
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this particularly, because we believe it has been too much the fashion 
for students to learn, and examiners to require of them, only so much 
botany as shall enable them to tell the name of a plant when they 
see it, or, at most, its Linnsean class and order. We do not say 
this to disparage the work liefore us ; we think Dr. Willshire has done 
his task well ; but we would rather sec his book used by medical stu- 
dents as a means of refreshing their memories tlian as an introduc- 
tion to the science of botany. The volume is .small and un])retending, 
and tlie author has .succeeded in furnishing a large amount of matter 
in a small compass. 

An outline is given of every department of the science, commen- 
cing with .structural botany and ])assing on through the ])hy.«iology 
ami i)atlK)logy of |ilants, and concluding with systernatology. A few 
pages arc devoted to morphology, in which tlie juinciplcs of this de- 
j)artmcnt arc well laid down ; hut we think that the author might 
ha\'e usefully given more extension to this section of hi.s book, espe- 
cially as tlu! subject is at ])re.scnt, in systematic botany, one of so 
much practical imporlancjc, lii .sy.stcmatic urraugemeut the author 
follow.s Det/cindollc, an outline of whose sy.stein, Avitli the (diaracters 
of the natural orders, he has given. 

In illustration of the orders medical plants are rcforreil to ; but we 
think that, both for the convenience and use of the medical student, 
some of the more common wild or garden plants .should have been 
introduced. As a eondensed view of the principle.^ of botany up to 
the time it has been written, we can recommend J3r. Willsbire’s 
volume both to the medical student and amateur botanist. 

Arcnnn Kntomologica, or l/lu.'tfrafions of ncu\ rare, and interesting 
Kxntic Insects. By •!. O. Westwood, F.L.8., &c. No. 1. 

Tmler this title Mr. Westwood has coininenced the juihlieation of 
a work much wanted by English entomologists. It is long since 
Drury and Donovan’s works made us acquainted with the many 
s])IendUl ami j'ingular insects with wdiicli tlie cabinets of English 
collectors are enriched. Since that time nuinber.s of equally beau- 
tiful ami singular species have been received in tliis counti'y, espe- 
cially from our ditlerciit jiossessions abroad, wdiich have either 
remained iiiidescribed, or have been made known for the most part 
liy sliort and meagre descriptions. 

In the present w'ork Mr. Westwood proposes to describe and 
ligure some of the most interesting of the e.xotic novelties contained 
in our collections ; and if w'C may judge by the present part, wc may 
congratulate entomologists upon the proposed undertaking. It con- 
tains four plates, each of which consists of several coloured figures ; 
the first plate illustrates several Asiatic cornuted specie.s of Cetoniida, 
including both sexes of a new and splendid species brought home by 
Mr. Cuming. This plate contains not less than twTiity different 
figures of tile insects and their generic details. The second plate is 
devoted to four species of tlie extraordinary genus Phgllomorpha. of 
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which the Chnex paradoxus is the type. Plate 3. represents the 
transformations of Papilio Hector from General Hardwicke’s druw- 
inp;s ; and Plate 4. illustrates two species of a curious new genus 
of Locusts. 

The plates of this work are drawn by the author himself, who has 
been so long and well known as a delineator of insects. The figures 
are drawn with much spirit ; although, in delicacy of execution, they 
will not hear comparison with Mr. Curtis’s beautiful Avork. Figures 
of plants are also added, Avhich give a more graceful appearance to 
the plates, 'fhc work has our cordial wishes for its success. 

Nafi/rhistorisk Tidskrift. Udgivet af Henrik Kriiyer. Copenhagen, 
Vol. L 1836 and 1837. 

We have much jileasure in dniwing the attention of the lovers of 
Natural History to this Journal, established in 183C as an early and 
fre(pient metlium of publication for the researches and observations of 
the naturalists of Denmark, and a vehicle of information relative to 
those of other countries. The jirincipal articles in the first volume 
are the following: — 

No. 1. Prof. Sclionw, Nature in Northern Africa. — H. Kniyer, On 
a new C’rab, (rKuvo.v : — Heutvm coph(dkiim longius quain latius, an- 
tice arcuatnm, postiec truncatum, longitudinaliter valde conve.vum ; 
frous latior, declivis sed parnm arenuta ; marginrs latcralvs a/tfrriorrs 
nonniliil recurvati, dentibuscpie i)ra‘diti validis. Regio brauchialis ex- 
j)re.ssior a])j)aret, minus vero regio hpaticn ; pedimciiii oruinnnn. era^^si, 
breves ; margo orMtcp ui/erior a frontc disjuncta, orbitaque igitur a 
fossula antennarurn minime scclusa.; margo orbita; .sni)erior iriferiovi 
prominentior. Articulu.s antcnmirum exteniarurn ba.silaris liber ino- 
Inlisque ; articulu.s .secundus canto oculi interno excc])tns ad frontem 
non jjrominet ; tigellu.s tcrminalis lougior ai ticulis h'ibus prioribus 
plus diiplo, Articulu.s eaudalis tertius quartnsqge maris duobus pri- 
oribus latiores. Par pedum tertium ct qnartum,qum paria i)rLe ceteris 

longitudine eminent, inter so fere mqnalia sunt. Sj)ecie..<, G. tridcus : 

Margines laterales miteriores dentibus nrmati tribus validi.s; frons 
minutis quatuor iUque obtusis praedita ; in medio marginis carpi .su- 
})erioris fimius (juoque conspicitur dens, ininorqu j in suj)eriorc bracliii 
parte. — Chr. Drewsen, On the Migration of young Eels. — H, Kriiyer, 
Ichthyological Notice.^ : new Fish from Greenland, Vhirus premsus 
(Caput nudum ; pinna dorsalis unica, longissiina, caudali eoiinexa ; 
pinna; ventrales jugnlares ; sutnrie utriiupie qnaterna;, (piarnin ternie 
ad medium fere corporis longitiidincm cvunescunt. Mem. hr. (i, P. 
pcct. 18, ventr. 4, dors. 48, an. 34, caud, 11.), Blcmiius hnnpefrfc^ 
fnrmis. — J. Echiiidte, Monograjdi of the Danish si)ecies of the genus 
of Insects, Amara Bonelii. — Jiibliograjjhical Sketch of Geo. Cuvier, 
by the Editor. 

No. II. J. W. Homcmaiin, On the Danish Flora. — J. Schiiidte, On 
the genus Amara , — H. Krdycr, Oh Parasitic CrusUicea, as regard.^ 
the Danish Fauna ; with dc.scriptions of new species. 
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No. III. G. Forcliammcr, On Tertiary Fossiliferous Strata at Fri- 
ilerits, jirul the Bay of Veile. — Botanical Notices, by Drejcr. — J. Voig-t, 
Biograj)liy of Dr. CVirey, founder of the Botanical Garden in Seram- 
j>ore. — Schibdte, On the genus Amara. — Kriiyer, On Crustacea {c.on- 
linuod). — (’hr. Drewsen and F. Boie, Contributions to the Natural 
Jlistor}’' of the I I)’'menoj)tera, with de.«;crijitions of new species. 

No. IV. J. Schibdte, Synopsis of the Pmnjyillda: of Denmark. — 
S. Drejcr, On Polygonum^ Sltdlnrin graininea. — Prof. Blytt, Botanical 
Notices. — J. Steenstrup, On the extinct Species of the two families 
Analifcrida‘ and Potlicipedidaiy Gray. — G. Fore-hammer, On the Coal 
lM)rmatif)n of Jhirnholiii, -and on the Dcwel of tlie Sea at Bornholm. — 
H. Krbyer, Notices of Northern Ichthyology-. 

No. V. J. \V. Hornemann, On the Dujil-Ii Flora. — Kniyer, On 
( Vustaet?a. (^continurd) . — F. Boie, last of tlie Lej)ich)j>tera of Denmark, 
Schleswig- Hol.stein and Lauenljurg. — H. Kr(>yer, On Ji/enttius J^um- 
pifitfs. 

No. VI. J'\ Boie, Lepidoptera cd Denmark, t^tc. {vottr.htded from 
No. V ). — J.W. IIoruemanii,Oii the Danish, Norwegian, and Holstein 
Botanists anti j)romoters of Jiotany that have received tlui honour of 
having genera of Plants named after them. — J. Scirnulte, On a new 
genus (jf Bra<*oiuHd Icliiicurnonldie, Poptstfra, — H. K.r<')yer, On Para- 
sitic (’rustaeea. 


Tijdsrhrift roor yatuurJiJko GesrhuArniit en Phyalnlogtr . By Prt>fes- 
sors \'an der Hoeven and De Wiese. Part VI. 

Nos. I. and 11. 1JS3U. • 

Contributions to our Microscopical Knowledge of tlelicate -Vni- 
mal Tis.sin*s ; by P. Hurting. — Sc)nie Contributions to the Natural 
Family of the C’actcje ; by Dr. W. H. De Vriese. In this artli le the 
author has giveji tiescri]»tions of some new sjxicies of Kchinovavtus 
and Mammillaria cultivated in the (.Turden of Amsterdam. 

Kch'm or art us oi arra/i t h v s . 

obli(|ue-globosus, ])allide-virescens, basi lignosus, attenuatus, 
1 :hc(5.status ; costis sinubuscpie aciitis ; aculeis 10-11; cen- 
trali uno long>ssimo ((>:j centim.) ; radiantibus brevu)ribus, ho- 
riinique siinmio inaximo, intimo brevissiino, detlexo, uncinato ; 
omnibu.s flavis vel fuscis ; arcolis exstantibus, ovutis, vel oblongo- 
ovatis, junioribus de.iisissime velutiiu)-tt>nientosis. 

hJ amnnllaria PjYtffrriana . 

M. simplex, ()vato-t)blonga, glaiicescenti-viridis ; axillis siipreinis 
tonientosis, inferioribiis nudis, inammilhe incrassato-conicac ; 
areoUe iiiuUe, junioribus tanicii tonientosis. Aculeis exterioribus 
radiantibus, 19 horizontalibus, icMpialibus ; cc*ntrali uno, loiigis- 
simo, curvatulo, subulato, verticali ratione centro radioruin iin- 
posito. 

Mam m tllaria sprriosa . 

M. simplex, robiista, cylindraceo-coluninaris, hvte virens, axillis 
sublanatis, inainniillis numerosissimis, exiguis, brevibus# de- 
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jiresso-CDuicis, basi rhomboidcis ; arcolis junioribiis tomontosis, 
rcliquis imtli!? ; acuUds radiautibiis 22 brevisisimis, Petiforniibiis, 
interioribui? 5-6-S cloiigatis ct horuni uiio quHiul<j()ue centrali ; 
omnibus Icvi tactu dcciduis. uiveis, ccntralibus apice nifis. 

M ammillona recun'hpina. 

M. simjdcx, glauccsceus, subgloboso-depressa, mammillis conico- 
obtusis, crassis ; amdis et axillis nudis. Aculei 8. Ibiiis su- 
premus tciiuissimus, inlimus longissimus crassior, reliqui tria 
l^aria elFormant oppositfi. Omiics sunt retlexi, ciirvati, radiaiites. 
Notices respecting Paderlit ; by P, W. Korthals. The author rc* 
murks, that vc&Muaca vomitoria is misled by the ])eculiar smell of the. 
Aroidctie, just so is Jl/. mrcophagn misled by plants of this genus.-- 
Description of the Goettingen Botanic Gartlen; by Dr. .1. liulf- 
maini. — Botanical Notices, by Dr. J. F. lloil'inann : On Lemnn ar~ 
rhiza ; On the Occurrence of Petiolated 1 lairs in I illarsht nymplitc- 
aides and other Aquatic Plants ; On the Sj)ontaneous Ignition of 
DictartDius albus. — F. A. G. Miguel De Enviphidartohorridu, Lehm., 
ejusque formis. — Botanical Notices, by Multler : Vegetable Mon- 
strosities. — J. Van der llocven on the Heart of the Crocodiles, with 
an account of our kncjwledgc thereof. — Dr. H. JStddcgel on the Nos- 
trils in Sula. — Notices of ll'urks : Huschke De Bursa* Fabrieii ori- 
gine ; Gould’s Birds r)f Australia ; ImholV’s Genera Curculionidum. 

No. HI. 

Anatomy of the Scorpion Hy {Panorpn communis) ; ]>y Dr. A. 
Brants. — Dr. A. J,. D. Steeiistra 'Poussaint De Systeinate Uropcetico 
Squall glauvi. — Q. M. ll. Verhuell on the Difference s between Pieris 
Napi and Pieris Rapa:. — H. C. Van Hall on the Incrt aso of 'IV(*cs in 
Thickness.-— A. C. F. A"an Winter’s Geognostical Notices of tln^ 
Basalts of the Central Rhine. — Notices of Works : Analysis of tlie 
New Transactions of the First Class of the Royal Institute of the 
Netherlands ; Archives du Museum d’Histfure Naturcdle ; Mayer’s 
Comparative Anatomy ; Van Dcen’.s Anatomical Descrijitiou a 
monstrous 6-legged Frog; H. Schlegel’s Drawings (»f Amphibia, 
2nd Decade; J. Muller on the Auditory Organs in the Cycfoslomi \ 
Pcligot and Dccaisne on Sugar Beet-root. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEOI.OraCAL. SOCIETY, 

Nov. 18, 1840. — Read the first part of a Memoir on the Evi- 
dences of Glaciers in Scotland and the North of iiingland, by the 
Rev, Prof. Buckland, D.D., Pres. G.S. 

Dr. Ruckland's attention w'as first directed by Prof. Agassiz in 
October 1838 to the j)hjenomcna of polished, striated, and furrowed 
surfaces on the south-east slojje of the Jura, near Neuchatel, as well 
as to the transport of the erratic boulders on the Jura, as the effects 
of ice ; but it was not until he had devoted some days to the exaini- 
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nation of actual glaciers in the Alps, that he acquiesced in the cor> 
rectness of Prof. Agassiz’s theory relative to Switzerland. On his 
return to Neucliatel from the glaciers of llosenlaui and Grindelwald, 
he informed M. Agassiz that lie had noticed in Scotland and Eng- 
land phaenomena similar to those he had just examined, but which 
he had attributed to diluvial action: thus in 1811 he had observed 
on the head rocks on the left side of the gorge of the 'Pay, near 
Dunkcld, rounded and polished surfaces; and in 1824, in company 
with Mr. I^ycll, grooves and striae on granite rocks near the east base 
of Pen Novls. About the same time Sir George Mackenzie pointed 
out to the author in a valley near the base of Ben Wyvis, a high 
ridge of gravel, laid obliciuely across, in a manner inexplicable by 
any action of water, but in which, after his examination of the effects 
of glaciers in Switzerland, he recognizes the form and condition of 
a moraine. 

After these general remarks, Dr. Buckland proceeds to describe 
the evidence of glaciers observed by him in Scotland last autumn, 
partly before and partly after an excursion, in c^ornpany with Prof. 
Agassiz ; hut he forbears t() dwell on the jilucnomcna of parallel ter- 
races, though he is convinced that they are the effects of lakes pro- 
duced by glaciers. 

'Phe district which Dr. Buckland examined previously to his ex- 
cursion with Prof. Agassiz, lay in the neighbourhood of Dumfries ; 
and the line of country which he investigated sxibsequently, extcnilcd 
in Scotland from Aberdeen to Forfar, Blair Gowric, Duukeld, and 
by Loch Turnel and Loch llamioch to Schiehallion and Taymouth, 
and iheneo by Oief, Comrie, Lot-h Earn Head, Callender and Stir- 
ling, to Edinburgh; and in England by Berwick, Wollar, the Che- 
viots, Penrith, ami Shap Fell, to Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Moraine near Dumfries . — Tiie picturesque ravine of CrickhopeLinn, 
about two miles north of Closeburn, and one mile cast of Thornhill, in- 
tersects nearly horizontal strata of new red sandstone, and is traversed 
by the Dollaiid rivulet. On emerging from the upper end of the ra- 
vine a long terminal moraine is visible, stretching nearly across the 
monntain valley, from which the DolUmd Jiurn descends to fall into 
Ci;ckhoj)(^ I/nni ; and it resembles, when viewed from a distance, a 
vallum of ail ancient cam]), being covered with turf. It is formed 
jiriiicipally of an uiistratilied mass of rolled ])ebl)les, derived from the 
slates of tlie adjacent Lowder Hills, with a few rounded fragments 
of granite, the nearest rock of which in situ is that of Loch Doon, in 
Galloway, thirty miles to the north-west. Its height varies from 
twenty to thirty feet ; its breadth at the base is about one hundred 
feet, and its length is four hundred yards. At the southern extre- 
mity it is traversed by the Dolland rivulet, and at the northern by 
the CVickhojie Water; and in the centre it is intersected by a road. 

Moraines in Aberdeenshire. — Dr. Buckland considers the gravel and 
sand wbicdi cover the greater part of the granite table-land from Aber- 
deen to Stonehaven to be the detritus of moraines ; and the large 
insulated tumuli and tortuous ridges of gravel, occupying one hun- 
dred acr<?s, near Forden, a mile east of Achinbald, to be tcrrqinal 
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moraines ; also the blocks, large pebbles, and small gravel spread 
over tlic first level portions of the valley of the North Esk, after 
emerging from the Sub- Grampians, to be the residue of moraines 
re-arranged by water. 

Morainvs in Forfarshire. — ^'I’lic cones and ridges of gravel at Cor- 
tachy and Piersie, near Kirriemuir, and at the contiuence of the 
Carity valley with that of the Proson, are considered by Dr. Buck- 
land to have been jiroduced by glaciers, and modified in part subsc- 
cpiently by water. The jjolish and striie on a porphyritic rock near 
the summit of the hill, on the left side of tlic main valley, and im- 
mediately al.'ovc the moraines, he is of opinion must also be assigned 
to ghicler action. I’he va.st longitudinal and insulated ridges of 
gravel, extending for two or three miles up the valley cast of Blair 
Gowrie, and the transverse barriers forming a succession of small 
lake.s in the valley of tlie Dunanburn, to the west of tliat town, he 
considers to be moraines; likewise the lofty mounds comprising 
the ornamental grounds adjacent to Dunkeld (’astle; the detritus 
covering the left flank of the valley of the Tay, along a great j)art 
of the road from Dunkeld to Logicrait ; that on the left flank of tlic 
Tuinel valley from Logicrait to Killicrunkie ; and on the left flank 
of the Garrie, from Killierankie to Blair Athol. 

The vast congeries of gravel and boulders on the shoulder of the 
mountain, exactly opposite the gorge of the 'i'umel, Dr. Buekland 
is of opinion was lodged there by glaciers which descended the late- 
ral valley of tlie Tumel from the north side of Schiehallion and the 
adjacent mountains, and were forced across the valhy of the Gany, 
in the same manner as modern glaciers of the .Vlps (that of the \’al 
de Bagne, for example,) descend from the transverse, and extend 
across tlie longitudinal valleys. Dr. Buekland mentions the mam- 
millatcd, polished and striated slate rucks, about one mile above the 
falls of the 'I’umel, on the left portal of the gorge of the valley, as 
tlic effects of a glacier which descemleil the gorge : he notices also 
the rounded outline and jiolish on veins of ([uurlz, which jirojcct 
eight or ten inelics above the weatliered surfaee.s of masses of mica 
slate near the .same locality. Similar mammillated masses of mica 
slate retaining stria; and flutings arc visible at Bolialy, one and a 
half mile.s east of 'J’limcl Bridge. 

Evk/ences of (claviers on SchkhalHon. — 'I’hc* nortli and north-east 
shoulders of the mountain present rounded, polished, and striated 
surfaces, many of which have been recently exjiosed by the construc- 
tion of new rOads. On the left flank of the vallciy called the Braes 
of Foss, and near the thirteenth milestone, a newly-exposcd porphy- 
ry dyke, forty feet wble, exhibited a jiolislied surface and .striated, 
parallel to the line of de.sccut which a glacier from SeJiiehallioii would 
take ; and cm the right flank, one hundred yards north of the elevcntli 
mile.stoiie, another and smaller dyke of porphyry jiresented similar 
jihienomcna. In the intermediate sjiace the recently uncovered slate 
roeks and cpiartzite are roiinded, ])o]ished, grooved, and striated, 
parallel to the direction wJiieli a glacier would assume where each 
surface is .situated. 
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Moraines at Taymouth , — Two lofty ridges of gravel, which cross 
till*, park at riglit angles to the sides of the valley between the vil- 
lage of Keninore and 1 aymouth Castle, the hill, on which stands an 
ornamental dairy-house, and the gravel, on which arc situated the 
woods overhanging the left bank of the lower end of Loch Tay, 
Dr. Huckland considers to be moraines, or the detritus of moraines ; 
also the dee])ly-scored and fluted boulders of hornblende rock, with 
other debris near Furtingal, at the junction of Glen Moulin with 
Glen Ijyon. 

Moraines in Glen Cofitdd . — A remarkable grou]) of moraines occurs 
on the higli lands which divide the valleys of the Tay and tlje Bran ; 
and between the sixteenth and fourteenth milestones thirty or forty 
rOlind-tO])ped inorilillCS, from thirty to sixty feet high, arc crowded 
together like sepulcliral tumuli. These mounds, composed of un- 
stratifled gravel and boulders. Dr. Huckland says cannot he referred 
to the action of water, as they arc jdaced precisely where a current 
descending from the adjacent high lands wt)uld have acted with the 
greatest velocity ; and they exactly resemble some of the moraines 
in the valley of the Rhone, between Martigny and Lock. The vil- 
lage of Amulric is c(3nsidered by the author to stand on a grouj) of 
low moraines ; and the road for two or three miles from it, towards 
Glen Almond, to traverse .small moraines or surfaces of mica slate, 
rounded by glaciers. A few conical moraines appear also on the 
high lands between Glen Almond and C’riefl’. 

l*roofs of (Haciers in and near Strath Earn . — Tliis j)art of the val- 
ley of tlio Karn is flanked irregularly with ridges and terraces of 
gravel, the detritus of moraines ; and on its north vide, in tlie "woods 
adjacent to Lawers House, near (’omrie, hard slaty rocks of the Devo- 
nian or olil reil sandstone .system have been rounded and striated. At 
the west end of Coinrie, near the ])ridge, ]>luc slate rocks have been 
also rounded and giittured. 

Evidence of Glaciers near Coinrie , — In this district Dr. Bucklaiid 
tested the A’alue of the glacial theory by marking in anticipation on 
a map the. localities where there ought to be evidences of glaciers 
having existed, if the theory were founded on correct jmnciples. 
Tile results coiiu-ided with tlic anticipations. On a hill above the 
gorge, ealletl the 'Devil’s C’ahlion, near Fentallich, are roumled 
surfaces of greenstone, partially covered by moraines ; and at Kena- 
gart, also immediately above the Devil’s Caldron, is a small cIuj ter 
of moraines, easily separable into lateral find terminal. "I’wo miles 
up the valley a medial moraine forms a ridge on the Ihvel ground, in 
front of the coiifluenee of Glen Lediioeh and Glen Garron. Tlic farm- 
house of Invergcldy is stateil to stand on the detritus of a moraine, 
and the glen descending to it from Beii-na-cho-ny to be partially 
ohstriieted with moraines. The suiiacc of the granite at Invergcldy, 
which sujijilied the stone for Lord Melville’s monument at Criefl*, is 
rounded and maminillated, hut. too much weathered to present a 
polish or stria?. On a hill of trap, however, half a mile st)uth of the 
farm of Lurg, there is a distinct polish, striated in the direction 
wliich a glacier descending the subjacent valley would assume.. In 
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Glen Turret, on the shoulder of the mountain immediately above the 
south-west ej^tremity of lioch 'I’nrret. a very deep ravine intersects 
a vast lateral moraine, \Yhich Dr. Buckland shows must have been 
lodj^cd there whilst the Loch was a mass of ice, and the valley above 
it filled w'ith a jj^lacier more than five hundred feet above the present 
level of the lake. At the falls of the Turret, at the lower extremity 
of the gorge, is an extensive lodgement of moraines ; and at the 
upper end, on the left bank of the Turret, near a gate w hich crosses 
the road, the slate-rocks arc polished and furrow'cd ; and at both 
these localities Dr. Huckland had anticipated that glacial action 
ought to be found. 

Evidence of Glaciers near Loch Kara. — On the north bfink of the 
Loch rounded and furrowed surfaces and portions of lateral mo- 
raines arc ex})osed by the roadside ; and at Loch Earn Head is a 
group of conical moraines at the junction of Glen Ogle with I-ioch 
Earn, and at the very jioint wdierc, had thc}^ been brought by a rapid 
current, they w't)uld have been propelled into tbc Loch. It is never- 
theless the exact position where the terminal moraine of a glacier 
would be deposited. 

Moraines near Callender. — Moraines are .stated to cover more or 
less the valley of the 'Peith from Loch Katherine to ( 'ullcnder, and 
the lofty terraces flanking the valley from (Callender to Donne are 
considered to be the detritus of moraines, moclifled by the great 
floods which accompanied the melting of the ice. One of them, near 
(•allcnder, has been mHpj)ed as the vallum of a Roman cam]). I'lic 
little lakes on the right bank of the Teith, four miles east of Cul- 
lender, Dr. Rucklknd considers due to moraines obstructing the 
drainage of the country ; and the greater part of the. first table-land 
on the right bank of the 'I’eith, between (^allemhT and Donne, in- 
cluding the portion on which .stand.s Mr. hsmitli’s farm, to be com- 
posed of re-arranged glacial detritus. 

Proofs of Glacial Action at Stirling and Edinburgh. — Having thus 
shown that glaciers once c.xistcd in the glens and mountainous dis- 
tricts of Scotland, \)x. Buckland ])roceeds to point out the cvide-iice 
of glacial action at points but little raised above the level «)f the sea, 
and distant from any lofty group of mountains. In 1824 he had 
noticed that the traj)-rock then recently cxpo.«cd on tJic summit of 
the hill, between the castle and the church, was polished and striated, 
but at his la-st visit in 1840 these evidences had become obliterated 
by weathering. The grooves and scratches described by Sir .lames 
Hall on the Cbstorphine hills near Edinburgh, and on the surface 
of Calton Hill, Prof. Agassiz is of opinion (cannot be explained by 
the action of water ; but they resemble, he says, the effects produced 
by the under-surface of modern glaciers. In his recent examination, 
in company with Mr. McLaren, of the Castle Rock at Edinburgh, 
Dr. Buckland found further proofs of the correctness of the glacial 
theory, by discovering at points w^iere he anticipated they would 
occur, namely, on the north-west angle of the rock, distinct striae 
upon a vertical polished surface ; and at its base a ncfirly horizontal 
portion of rock, covered wdth deep striae ; al.so on the south-west 
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single obscure traces of striae and polished surfaces*. Some of these 
effects may be imagined to h;we been produced by stones projecting 
from the sides or bottom of floating masses of ice ; but it is impos- 
sible, Dr. Buckland observes, to account by such agency for the polish 
and strias on rocks at Blackford Hill, two miles south of Edinburgh, 
pointed out to him by Lord Greenock in 1834. On the south face 
of tliis hill, at the base of a nearly vertical cliff of trap, is a natural 
vault, partly filled with gravel and sand, cemented by a recent inhl> 
tration of carbonate of lime. The sides and roof of the vault are 
highly polished, and covered with striai, irregularly arranged with 
resj)ect to the whole surface, but in parallel groups over limited ex- 
tents. These striae. Dr. Buckland says, cannot be referred to the 
action of pebbles moved by water; 1st, because fragments of stone 
set in motion by a fluid cannot produce such continuous parallel 
lines ; and ‘2ndly, because if they could produce them, the lines would 
be parallel to the direction of the current : it is impossible, he adds, 
to refer them to tlic effects of stonc.«< fixed in floating ice, as no such 
masses could have come in contact with the roof of a low vault. On 
the contrary, it is easy, he says, to e.xplaiii the phaenomena of the 

])olish by the loi;g-continiied action of fragments of ice forced into 
the cave laterally from the bottom of a glacier descending the valley, 
on the margin of which the vault is jdaced ; and the irregular group- 
ing of the j)arallel striai to the unequal moti{)n of different fragments 
of ice, charged with particles of stone firmly fixed in them, like the 
teeth of a file. The cave is not three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and the proving of glacial action at this point justifies, 
the aiitlior states, the bedief that glaciers may also at that period 
have covered Cal ton Hill and the Castle Hills of Edinburgh and 
Stirling. 

Dec. *2. — Tlic second part of Jdr. Buekland’s Memoir on tlie Evi- 
dence of (rlaciers in Scotland and the North of England, was read. 

The first ])art of the Memoir concluded with an account of glacial 
])ha?noinena in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh (see ant'v, p. 3*26) ; 
and the lino of country more particular!)' described in this portion 
extends southward from Edinburgli by Berwick, Newcastle, the Che- 
viots, the lake districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland, Kendal 
and Lancaster, to Shap Fell, A large portion of the low lands be- 
tween Edinburgh and Haddington is composed of till or unstratified 
glacier-mud containing pebbles. In the valley of the North Tyne, 

^ In October IS 10, Mr. McLaren found a polislicd surface on a portion 
of rock near the .south-west base of Arthur’s Seat. 

Dr. Buckland has in his possession lit]iogra))lis copied from drawings made 
by Mr. James Hall, of distinct west and east furrows whieh extend over a 
portion of the north side of the summit of Calton Hill, and on the surface 
of the carboniferous sandstone at Craig Leith Quarry. Dr. Buckland saw 
similar dressings in 1821 in a .sandshmo (jiiarry near the house of Lord Jef- 
frey, two miles west of Ediiibiirgh ; and in 1810, in a railway section at 
Bangholin Bower, one mile nortli-east of hklinburgh, he found in stratified 
till and sand many striated and fluted boulders. 
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about one mile cast of Haddington, is a longitudinal moraine mid- 
way between, and parallel to, the river and the high road ; and 
Dr. Hucklaiid directs attention to the trap-rocks which commence a 
little further eastward, and are intersected by the Tyne for four or 
five miles above Linton, as likely to present scored and striated sur- 
faces, where the valley is most contracted. Four miles west of 
Dunbar another long and lofty ridge of gravel stretches along the 
right hank of the river ; and for three miles to the south-east of 13un- 
biir extends a series of terraces or modified lateral moraines. In the 
high valleys at the east extremity of the Lammermuir hills, between 
Cockburn’s Path and Ayton, momines disj)erscd in terraces are al.sc^ 
visible at various heights on both sides of the river ; and on the left 
margin of the estuary of the Tweed, three miles north of Berwick, 
round tumuli ami oblong mounds of gravel fire lodged on the sloj^e 
of a hill 300 or 400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Moi'ctmcs hi Northumbci'land. — On many parts of the coast of 
Northumberland, especially near Newcastle, dej)osits of till rest 
upon the earljoniferous rocks. At the village of North C’harlton, 
between Belford and Alnwick, Air. C. Trevelyan j)ointcd out to 
Dr. Buekland in 1S21, a tortuous ridge of gravel whicli was sup- 
posed to be an inexplicable work of art ; but which he became con- 
vinced, after an examination in 1838 of the upper glacier of (irin- 
delwald and that of Roscnlaui, is a lateral moraine. Dr, Buekland 
was prevented from examining the gorges tbrougli which the Burns 
descend from the eastern extremity of the Cheviots, but he directs 
attention to them as points where striae find other jiroofs of glaciiil 
action imiy be fibund. Immediately below the vomitories of the 
eastern valleys ,of the C4ieviots, enormous moraines are stateil to 
cover a tract four miles from north to soutli, and two from west to 
Ccist ; and tlic liigli road to wimi among cultivated mounds of them 
from near Wollcr, through North and South Aliddlcton, and by 
West and Fast Lillburn to Ko.scdean and Wooperton. On tlie left 
bank of the College Burn immediately above tlie bridge ;it Kirk- 
newton, Dr. Buekland discovered last autumn a inorfiine thirty feet 
high, strfitificd ne.'ir the top to the deptli of a few feet, but com- 
posed cliieliy of unstratified gravel, inclosing fragmentary ])ortioiis 
of a bed of laminated .sand about three feet thick. Some of these 
fragments were in a vertical position, others w^ere inclined, find the 
lairiinai of which they were composed, were, for the greater part, 
variously contorted. He is of ojunion that these detached ])ortioi)s 
were severed from their original position, moved forward, and con- 
torted by the pressure of a glacier, which descended the deep trough 
of the College Burn from the northern summit of the Cheviots. 

Kvidence of Glaciers in the movntnins of Cumberland and JVest- 
nwrcland. — Proofs of glacial action. Dr. Buekland say. s, are as abun- 
dant throughout the lake districts and in the districts in front of tlic 
great vomitories through wliich the y^’aters of tlie lakes are discharged, 

* For a notice by the late Mr. Cully, of a sudden flood in this district in 
1830^ sec Proceedings of the Geological Society, vol. i. p. IdO. 
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as in Scotland and Northumberland. Thus, in the vicinity of Pen- 
rith, near the junction of the Eden with the Eamont and the Lowther, 
are extensive moraines loaded with enormous blocks of porj)hyry and 
slate, brought down, Dr. Eucklaiid obscrv'cs, by glaciers, which 
descended from the high valleys on the cast flanks of Helvellyn, and 
in the mountains around Patterdale, into the lake of Ulles water 
(considered to be then occupied by ice), and from the valleys by 
which the tributaries of the Lowther descend from the cast flank of 
Martindale, from Hawes water and Mardale. A remarkable group 
of these moraines is by the road side near Eden Hall four miles east 
ofPenritli; and the detritus of moraines is stated to occupy the 
greater part of the valley of the Eamont, from Ulles water to its 
junction with the Eden. On the southern frontier of these moun- 
tsnns in Westmoreland and Lancashire similar moraines occur on an 
extensive scale. Thus, immediately below the gorge through which 
the Kent descends from the mountains of Kentmere and Long Sled- 
dale, man}” hundred a<Tes of the valley of Kendal tire covered with 
large and lofty insulated piles of gravel ; and smaller moraines, or 
their detritus, nearly fill the valley from Kendal to JMorecombe Bay. 
Five miles north-east t)f Kendal, on the high road from 8hap, on the 
shoidder of the mountain in front of the valley of Long Slcddale, and 
at an elevation of oOO feet, a group of moraines occupies about *200 
acres, and is distinguished from the adjacent slate rocks: by a superior 
fertility. On the south of Kt;ndal, the higli loads from Burton and 
IMilnthorjie to Lancaster, -pass for the greater jiart over moraines or 
their detritus; and Lancaster C’astlc, placed in front of the vomitory 
of the Lune, is stated to stfind on a mixed mass of glacial debris, 
probably derived iVoiii the valley of the liune. The districts of Fur- 
ness, Ulverston, and J.lalton are extensively covered witli deep de- 
j)Osits of glacier origin, derived from the niountains surrounding the 
upjier ends of Windermere and Coiiistoii lakes ; and they contain a 
large admixture of ela)-, in eoiisequeuce of the slaty nature of many 
of the mountains. A capjiing of till and gravel, thirty to forty feet 
thick, overlies the great vein of luciiiatiU* near Ulverston. The nu- 
merous boulders ujioii the Isle of Waliiey also indicate the progress 
of he moraines from Wiiiderinere and Conisttin to the north-west 
extremity of Morccombe Bay. 

Dr. J3uckland was prevented from iiersonally e.xamining, during Ids 
late tour, the south-west and west frontiers of the Cumberland 
mountains, but he conceives that many of the conical hillocks laid 
down on Fryer’s large map of C/umberlaiid, in thg valley" of the 
Dnddon, at the south base of Harter Fell, are moraines; that some 
of the liillocks in the same map on the right of tlie Esk, at the east 
and west extremities of ATuncastcr Fell, are also moraines formed by 
a glacier which descended the west side of Sea Fell ; and that manj’' 
of the hillocks near the village of Wastdale were formed b}^ moraines 
descending westward. Dr. Bucklaiid is likewise convinced that 
moraines exist near Church in the V alley ; also between Crummoch 
Water and Lorton, in the valley of the Cocker; and near Isle, i»i 
the valley by which the Derwent descends from Bassenthw’aite lake 
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towards Cockermouth, though there arc no indications of them on 
Fryer’s map. 

Near the centre of the lake district are extensive medial mo- 
raines on the shoulder of the hill called the Braw Top, and formed 
by glaciers at the junction of the valley of the Greta with that of 
Derwent Water. 

Dr. Buckland had no opportunity of seeking for polished and stri- 
ated surfaces in the high mountain valleys of the lake district ; but 
he found them on a recently exposed surface of grey wacko in Dr. 
Arnold’s garden at Fox Howe near Amblcside ; likewise near the 
slate quarry at Hydal ; and on newly bared rocks by the side of the 
road ascending from Grassmere to the Pass of Wythburn ; lie is also 
of opinion that many of the round and mammillatcd rocks at the 
bottom of the valley, leading from Helvellyn by the above localities 
to Windermere, owe their form to glacial action. 

'File remarkable assemblage of boulders of Criffle granite at Slialk- 
beck, between Carlisle and Cockermouth, Dr. Buckland conceives 
may have been transported across the Solway Frith on floating 
masses of icc, in the same manner as the Scandinavian blocks are 
supposed to have been conveyed across the Baltic to the plains of 
Northern Germany. 

Dispersion of S/iap Fell Granite by Ice . — The difliculties which 
had long attended every attempt to cxidain the phajiiomeiia of the 
distribution of the feihap Fell boulders. Dr. Buckland considers, are 
entirely removed by the application of the glacial theory. One of 
the jirincipal of these difliculties has been to account for their disper- 
sion by the action of water ; northwards along the valley, descend- 
ing from Shap Fell to Shap and Penrith ; southwards in the direc- 
tion of Kendal and Alorecombe Bay ; and eastward, over the high 
table-land of Staiumoor Forest, into the valley of the Tees, as far 
as Darlington. A glacier descending northwards from the Fell 
would, on the contrary, carry with it. Dr. Buckland. says, blocks to 
the village of Shap, and strew them thickly over the space where 
they are now found ; another, taking a southern course, would 
drop the boulders on the hills and valleys over which the roail de- 
scends by High Borough Bridge to Kendal ; and a third great gla- 
cier, proceeding eastwards betwixt Crosby, llavensworth, and Orton, 
would cross transversely the upper jiart of the valley of the Kden, 
near Brough, and accumiilate piles of ice against the opposite escarp- 
ment until they overtopped its lowest depression in Stainmoor 
Forest, and disgorged their moraines into the valleys of the Greta 
and the Tees. There are abundant proofs. Dr. Buckland states, of 
the existence of this glacier in large mud and boulder moraines, in 
the ascent of the gorge between Shap Fell and Birbeck Fell, and in 
the furrows and striae, as well as the mammillated forms of the 
rocks at the portals of the gorge, particularly on the northern side. 
In the physical structure of this neighbourhood. Dr. Buckland 
points out other conditions which 4rould have facilitated the accu- 
mulation of glaciers, as the lofty mountfiins of Yardalc Head, which 
overtop Shap Fell on the north-west, and the still higher mountains 
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to the west, whose snows must have nourished enormous glaciers ; 
and he concludes by staling that Professor Agassiz, during an inde- 
pendent tour, arrived at similar conclusions respecting the mode by 
which the 8hap boulders were distributed. 

ZOOL.OGICAI- SOCIETY, 

August 25, 1840. — W. H. Lloyd. Esq., in the Chair. 

Two papers were read, in which the authors resume the descrip- 
tions of the Shells collected by H. Cuming, Esq., Corr. Memb., in 
the Philippine Islands, who exhibited specimens in illustration of the 
papers. 

The first of these papers is from W. J. Brodcrip, Esq. 

Bijlinus Dryas. Bui, tesid elongato-'ovatd, vix suhdiaphajidt pe- 
r'lstomate mterruptOf crasshisculOj Into, expanso^ subrecur vo ; ni- 
tide albdt ueljlnvescentv hruftneo castaueove vUtald. 

Var. «. idba^ anfracta basalt tricittato^ villa siiperiore el hiferiorc 
striis nigro-fascis ; media caslaned^ nonnunquam hUerruptd, 

Tliis variety is sometimes yellowish, and the three bands on the 
hody-wiiorl are nearly uniform chestnut. 

Var. b. anfracta basalt bicincto, villd superiore angustdy villa inje- 
riorc Iristrigatd. 

\’ar. c. anfracta basalt nilide albo^ viltd superiore at injeriorc an- 
gustis nigrescentibus limbuto. 

Var. d. Pallidc flava fascia sutiirali albcntCy anfracta basali vittd 
superiore cl inferiore angustissimis^ castanets, limbato ; cuderis 
casta ueo univitiatd, 

V'ar. c\ Tula alba. 

Hub. ad Maii-salai in insula Mindon). 

liCgit H. Churning in sylvis. 

Mr. Cuming informs us that the animal of this elegant slicll, 
w hich in the form of the spire and tlu^ di'^tribution of the colouring, 
though not in the colouring itself, reminds tiie observer of Avhutintc 
fa.tciuta, vmarginata and virginea of Swainson (Zool. III.), varies 
much. In all the varieties the broadly expanded lip is white, both 
above and below', and the bands of the hotly- W’horl terminate 
abruptly upon its up])er ])jirt, so that the sliell almost looks as if the 
w'ide white lip had been added to some of the llibund Achatinfc, 
for varieties of which some of tlie young might be taken by a cursory 
observer. The animal was ash-coloured, darker above. General 
length of the shell about two inches ; wddth of body- whorl from §ths 
to ^ths of an inch. 

Bulinus Sylvanus. BuL testa efongato-oratd^ suhdiaplutud, sub- 
pyramidaliy anfractibus ventricosioribusy f used castaneo rittatd, 
strigis cl maciiUs Jlavcnlibus vcl albentibus, longiiudinalihus 
pietd ; perilremate inierrupto, columcUcc bast subsinuatdy aj)er- 
turd stibauriculari ; labro expanse, recurvo, 

Var. a. Fusca vcl Jlavescens fascia suturali lenui alba, «picc pwr- 
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purascentc, anfraclu hasali castaneo trifascxalo^ f asciis mferiori’ 
bus rnaximiSf strigis angulatis longiludinalibus jnctOy anfraclibus 
carteris frequentissime longitudinaliter strigatis et maculatis, 

Var. b. Nitidrjlavescens, anfraclu basalt castaneo quadrivittato. 

Var. c. Flavest’ens anfraclu basalt hivittalo. 

Several of this variety have traces of the longitudinal zigzag lines 
and spots upon the body- whorl. 

Var. d. V i^ntricosior^ anfraclu basalt trivitlato^ apicc purpurascentr, 
vittis nigrtcanlibus, 

Var. e. Sordidc f usca alrigis cl inaculis angulatis clongatis obsani- 
sparsa. 

Vtir.f Tola flavcsccnSi lined lenuissimd suturali albd^ gracUior. 

Hah, In insuhi Mindoro. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

Some of the varieties of this fine shell, especially variety b, will 
remind the observer, at first sight, of the s])ecic!s last described ; but 
Mr. Cuming informs ns that the animal is reddisli brown, and, be- 
sides other difFerenees in the sliell, the ctdouring-tnatter, instead of 
stopjrlng short at that ]K)int of the bculy-whorl, just where the lip 
begins to expand, is continued on to the very rim, which is in most 
instances bordered with it ; nay, the colour generally becomes more 
intense upon the upper ])art of the expansion. Varieties d. and c. 
were found at Calapan j varieties c. and /*. at Puerto (lalero. 'J'he 
latter variety has generally a clicstnut oblique strijie or spot at the 
bottom of the whorl an<l on the upper expansion of the outer lip, 
continued from above the columella. Sometimes there is an obscure 
line of a somewhat darker line belting the body-wliorl in this same 
variety. 

This species varies a good deal in length and breadth. The 
average length may be taken at about two inches, and the width 
across the body- whorl at from more than an incli fjtlis of an inch. 

Bulinus FiCTinis. Bui. testa suhpuptfotini^ anfraclibus sex ven-' 
IricosiSf lincis incnnncnli obliquis fortioribus, jjcj istomale inter- 
ruptOf expanso, crassiiisculOf labro expansOy nperturd subanricn- 
lariy supra subangulatd, alba, • 

Var. a, Nitide fusca strigisy puncti'i, Uneisque albcntihus nvlatay 
anfraetds basalts villa snlurali angustd snbalbidd, 

Var. b, Albescensy strigis maculisque castaneo -nigricanlibns hmgi- 
tudinalibus, clarioribns, 

Var. c. Flavescensy lincis strigisqnc tongiindinalibns albcntibnSy an- 
fr actus basalts fascia angustd obscurd. 

Var. d. (J risco-albens vcl albcuSy strigis longiludinalibus albidis, 

Ilah, ill insula Philijipina Cuyo dicta. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

In var. a. the dark ground-colour <if the shell is striped, and p()W- 
dered, as it were, with the wliitisli epidermis ; in var. b. this whitish 
epidermis predominates, so that the longitudinal zehra-like stripes 
arising from the exposure of the dark brown, but shining ground- 
colour, are eomjiaratively distinct. A^ar. d, seems to he tlie albino- 
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state of the species. General length about l^ths inch ; breadth 
about §ths, 

Buhnus^auvatttf;. Buf. tchtd elongato-'pyram'idart, gracili^ sub^ 
dhtphandy Inicis incremcnli obliquis^ ape* turd auriculari, supertte 
anguslald^ labro erasso^ cu'panso. reciirvu, J'u^cd atrig'iH pallidis 
abldpie longitudmafibas, distanlthus, varid ; aperturd alba ; labri 
marline (xicnio ivfcnw fusco Ihiihafo. 

Hub. ill in:iulu Cuyo. 

la'git H. (hiiriing in sylvis. 

It. is not without doubt that I have separated this shell specifically 
the last ; Vnit in addition to the dillererice of sliape, the colour- 
ing matter, here again, instead of stojiping short just above the outer 
lip, where it begins to ex}>and, as is the case with HuL JivtUiit, is 
carried on and over the external expanse of the outer lip, so as to 
constitute a coloured rim on its lower external edge. In other re- 
spects there is much similarity between the two. General length 
about Itt inch; breadtli across bodv'-whorl rather more than half an 
inch.— W. J. U. 

Following is the continuation of Mr. G, H. S(jwc*rby’s ]iaper ; — - 

Ilniax JJECIPIKNS, lie/, lestd giobosd, tfnnh:, la'vts, hand nitenst. 
strlh uicecmeuli subtUissimr strialn, pUrnmquc palln^cen.'t. non- 
nuntpnim iniirolo*\ sccplns zonia dnabns nir/rls onuita ; anjracti- 
bus' (juiifnor, rot nmlutis^ ultimo mu.vtmo ; oyrrturo subrirculari ; 
peritremutf* irflcjo, albo^ volunulla a lint, sttbiticurcii . m/fusculd. 

Long. 1*'J, hit, I'lJo. 

Hub. siiiira folia arliorum ad iiisulam Marinduiiuc, Philij^pinarum. 

'i’he aj)pcaraiHa‘ of the ililVcrcnt Viuietics of this sj)ceic< might lead 
to the supj)ositlon that they were distinct spetaes, in conse(|Uence of 
the jiec.uli iiities (»f tlu; outer portion of the ejudermis. "I'lie whole 
epidermis of this sjjecies seems worthy of juirticnhir notice : it con- 
sists of an inner coat, which is rather thick, liorny, a])parcnlly .strongly 
adlu'sive, and of a greenish brown ytdlow colour ; and of an outer 
partial coat, which is white and hydroiihanous, and which does not 
entirely cover the inner coat, hnt is variously arranged upon it in 
the diti'ercnt varicti.•^. 'I'hc f blowing arc the mo.st rcinarkuble va- 
rieties ; — 

a. Shell brown, with two very dark-brown spiral bands, a lighter 
aiitesutund band, and a very dark eoluinellar band. Lip white at 
the hack as well as in front. From the island of Marinduipie. 

h. Shell coloured similarly to the last, hut having its outer sur- 
face slightly rngido.se. From the same locality. 

c. Shell eoloured similarly to the two former, hut with an exter- 
nal white epidermis disposed in slightly interrupted si)iral bands. 
Found on the leaves of trees in Tayahas. in the jirovinee of Taya- 
bas. Island of Luzon. 

d. Shell light brown, with a dark-coloured antcsutnral hand, and 

very dark eolnmellar hand ; external white eiutlermis disposed as the 
last. From the same locality. , 

V. Shell 1)1-0 wn, not banded, with the white external epidermis 
Ann. bf Mag. Ui.'if. I'oL vii. Z 
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disposed in irregular and interrupted lines, nearly following tlie di 
rection of the lines of growth, but increasing in width so as to form 
an interrupted band at the circumference of the shelly Fouml on 
the leaves of small trees on the island of ( •aj)ul. 

f. Shell pale brownish yellow, with the white external ei)idermis 
similarly disposed, but forming two rather broader and less inter 
rupted bands^ one at the circumference and the other anterior. 
From the same locality. 

g. Shell white, with alternating light and dark brown bands , 
antesutural line and band round the columella dark brown. From 
Ligao, South Camarenis, island t)f Luzon : found on the leaves of trees. 

h. Similar to g, but tlie alternating bands are dark brown and 
black j the aiitcfeutuval line and the band round the colnnudla alst* 

are black. From Pasacao, South Camarenis : found on the leaves 
of trees. 

i. Similar to the last, only destitute of the central brown haiul 
From the same locality as h. 

k. Shell white, with three brown liands ; antesutural line and 
eolumellar band of the same colour. From J/igao. 

l. Shell white, with two brown bands; antesutural line and eolu- 
mellar baud of the same colour. From Ligao. 

m. Shell white, with a single brown band at its eireumfcrimcc. 
From Ligao. 

n. Shell white, with alternately very pale and dark ])r(>wn bands . 
antesutural line and <‘oluinellar band dark brown. From lagao. 

o. Shell very pale brown, with a very thin e])id(.‘rinis ; two dark 
brown bands, the one before aiul the other beliiuxJ the light hrowu 
circunifereiitial hand ; anlesutural line and colunicHar hand dark 
brown. From Ligace 

p. Sliell totally white*. y\lso from Ligao. 

Hklix oTALixi’s. testa pyrarttidalisj cottica, oljiusa, hijaltna. 

[piniiSf albido-xnridrscms , la-vis, mtidu, striis Inrrvmnttt fenuissi- 
mis soiam svulpta ; anf ravtihas srnis, syfjrourc.ris, a/thno a/ificr 
ohtusr subcarinato ; suturd distinetd, nntk'v lined albd angvstis- 
simd ; apertnrd oblupid, suhroUnidatd , snpenCv hnsi nlliini an- 
fraetds fore jdand modificatd ; peritreniuto stibrefitwo, prop'*- colif- 
mellam subincrassnto : cohnnoUd albd, subincurvd , sulco sulwhso- 
leto ciremndatd. 

lAJTig. 1*25, hit. 0-8. 

Hob. supra folia fruticum jirojie St. Jaiin, Provinciam Cagayan 
insulae Ijuzonicae. 

A remarkably delicate species, having nearly the form of Helix 
pilous ; it is, however, narrower in proportion to its lunght, its vo- 
lutions are less numerous, and rather more convex. Tliis elegfuit 
species has the usual colour and seinitransparency of the 
which, however, becomes rather greener towards tlie base. 

Hklix cixcinnus. [fol. testa ovato-pyramidalis , tenuis, Icevis, pie- 
riimque nitida, subhyalina ; epidvrmido albo fuscoquo varid, hand 
nilidd nonnunquayn indntn ; spird elatiusould, nbtusd ; anfrooli- 
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bus senis, convexiuscuUs, solilm striis incrementi tenuibus indutis ; 
sviurd distinctd • aperturd stibovali, postice acuminatiusculd, su- 
perni^ ’hast anfractds ultimi rotundatd modijicatd, sinislrorsutn 
simatd ; peritrematc angusto, reflexo ; columelld alba, anticl^ per- 
oblique subtruneatd. 

Long. 1*8, lat. 11. 

Hah. snj)r5i folia arhorum ad lusulas Philij^pinas. 

Another very variable species, particularly in its colouring and in 
till* characters depiuideiit upon its epidermis. Numerous, however, 
as its varieties are, and abundant as the species is, it does not ap- 
pear to have been described either by Lamarck or lie Kerussac ; in- 
deed, I have not been able to bud any species nearly a]jj)roacbing it. 

pxcept Helix venlricosa, I3c Fer., which is figured in C’liemn. vol. ix. 

L 1007, 1008, and wbieli somewhat resembles the banded variety 
of our sliell. The following varieties have been brouglit by Mr. 
L’uniiug : — 

a. iSliell while, last volution ])ale green, which is darker in its an- 
terior jiart. From the island of llnmblon. 

b. Tlio same as a, hut liaviuga dark brown band surrounding the 
eoliimi'lla. (In some s[)eeiinens f»f this variety the remains of a dark 
brown epidormis is to he s(*en about the anterior part of the last vo- 
lution. Kroui the- island of llurias. 

<*. Shell white, with a pink band surrounding the columella, and 
seattcreil remains of a dark brown epidermis on the last volution, 
i'i'om Tt'Piple Island. 

d. Sliell wliite, with a dark brown band surrgunding the colii- 
jnella, and si’attered remains of a dark brown e])idcnnis on the last 
volution. From the island of Hurias. 

c. Shell ro'ie-eolour, with .*^cattered remains of a dark brown epi- 
dermic about the anterior jiart of the last Milmioii. From Temple 
l.-laiid. 

Shell red-brown, with a dark brown band surroundinu: the colu- 
mella, and M^attered remains of a dark brown epidermis about the 
anterior jiart of the last volution. h'roin Temple Island. 

g. Shell light red-brown, with a dark brown band surrounding 
the eolumella, and mottled with a nearly white, hydroplumoas and 
a dark brow n epidermis, whieh becomes altogether darker iroloured 
toward the anterior part i>f the last volution. From the island of 
Ihirias. 

b. Sliell pink, ejiidermis as in g. From the island of Riirias. 

?. Shell white, wath the dark lu’owii eolumeilar band and epider- 
mis as in g. Fi’om the island of lJurias. 

k. Shell white, very ])ale greenish toward the anterior part of the 
last volution, with a broad dark brown eolumeilar band, a narrow' 
brown band at the circumference of the shell, and a. pale antesutural 
brown hand. From the island of Burias. 

/. Coloured as k, but with broader and darker hands. From the 
same locality. 

Bulinits ovoiokus, Brug. Jhtl. testa ovato-oblonga, nvoidca, alba 
/({‘CIS, sfriis incrementi exilissimis obliquis solum sculpta, zonis 

Z2 
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mgris variis plrrynitjue ornata ; anfractibus quinque subventri- 
vosis, ultimo spiram fpr> dupio longiori, aperturd subovatd, 
posticT’ snbacuminntti ^ intiis albd, zonas e.rhtbc7itibus ; peritreiiinte 
7 'rflejro, atbo ; colutnrlld rectiusculd, labio columellari subincras^ 
sato, antics reflexo, ad labium eaterninn adjuncto. 

Ilab, ad iiisulain Ticao Philippinaruin. 

This sj)ecics has been inadvertently hgured in the * Conehohigical 
Illustrations’ under the name of Luzoniciis, having previously been 
figured by l)e Fcrussac in his *Ilist. Nut. des Molluscpics terrestres et 
ftuviatiles/ tab. 1 1‘2. f. o, G, and described in the ‘Encycl. Method., Iiy 
Brugui^re* under the name of ovoideus, which name must of course 
be retained. Brugiiiero’s sj^eeimen was quite white ; those figured 
by Lister and Do Kerussac had a single dark band. Mr. Cuming 
has brought the following varieties : — 

a. White, the anterior part the first three volutions light brown. 
From the island of Masbate, on leaves of trees. 

b. White, with three broad brown bauds c-lose l)ehiiul the suture. 

C, The same as the last, with an a<lditionnl black baud in front of 

the postsutural band. 

d. White, with a narrt)w brown baml beiiind the suture. 

e. Browni.«^^h white, ^^ith perfectly white antesntural band, and 
three very broad dark brown bands. 

/, White, with two dark brown bands, both anterior t<ji the eir- 
cumference of tlie .shell. 

g. White, with a single dark hrow ii baud. 'I’his is the variety 
thiit has been figured in ‘ (.'oneh. lllustr,/ Ihdinus, f. under tlie 
name of*' JJ. JLuzo/u'cifs ; it is also given in (iiierin’s * Magazin de 
Conchyliologie ’ (IS, ‘58), tub. IIG. f. 2. uiuUt the name of />. (osfr- 
rii: of course both these names must be abaiiduucd in favour f>t' the 
older name of Brugiiiere. 

h. Entirely white. 'Jliis variety is of smaller size than most i»f 
the others. 

/. Apex reddish brow'll, gror.ud-t^oluur wliite ; antcuior part of the 
last volution pale hrow^n, wdth three dark brown bauds. 

k. Aj)cx white or pale reddish, antc-sutural band white ; then two 
broad tlark brown liands, nearly e<jnfliieiit ; tlu-n a ligliter lirowii 
band, .sometimes nearly white ; tlum a broad dark brow n band ; and 
finally, the circumference of the columella white. 

/. W'hite, w'itli two dark brown Inmds in front, and a very nar- 
row light brow’ll band behind the circumference. 

Hklix Ai.baikxsis. Hid. Irala subglobosa, drprcssiusculftt tenuis, 
lains, alba, plenimque fuseo-zonata, lineis incremenli fenuissimis 
solum inscu/pfa ; spini subdepressd, anfractibus 3-^ subnotivejis, 
ultimo maxir'fio inflato; aperturd extus rotundatd ; jteritrernate albo, 
rvtundato, refiexo, ynediocri ; intus sinuatd, sinu jmyfundo, antin' 
per columcllaia, latiusculam, album, postich per modijicaiionem 
anfraetds penultimi efformato ; suturd subinconspicud . 

Long. 1*2; lat. 1*5 poll. 


lli.vt. Nat. lies Vcr>, linm* vi. p. 
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Hah, supra folia fruticum apud Matnog, Proviuciam Albaiensem 
insulsc Luzonicae. 

The following three varieties of this new species have been disco- 
vered ])y Mr. Cuming, viz. : — 

a. White, with a little light brown at the apex and outside the 
columellar lip. 

b. White, with two brown bands, one anterior to, and tlic other 
posterior to, the circumference of the shell ; a dark brown antesu- 
tural line and a dark brown band outside the cohnnellar lij). 

f. The same as A, with the two brown bamis nearly meeting over 
the circiinifcrenee. 

Hkj.ix Artt.\TA. HvL tout a (Iryrcssiusculo-subglohosaj tenuis, l<nvis, 
subnitens, fiuva, apire rosro ; spint ^'otunduto-fiepressd ; anfrnr- 
tibus conve^ris, ultimo muj'inio ; aperturii srrnilunari, lahi, 
pnstici‘ busi vltlmi anfrarfus yibbosd modijicntd : labio externo 
postic'v pmthilum vonrclato, drindc subrrjivxn, ulbo, crassiori, ro~ 
tundato ; cntumfdld aJhd, suhiuernssatd ; stiturd distinetd. 

Long. ()*9; lat. )‘4 poll. 

I fab. in foliis arborum ad St. Jaun Provimriam (.’agayau Insiihe 
laizonica' Pliilippinarum. 

'Fux) varieties of this remarkable and beautiful specie's have l)een 
found by Mr. (.hnning. 'Die similarity of the young shell to Helix 
picld is very great : tlie fidl-grown «liell dilVers. however, very much 
in slia])e from tliat species. Both varieties are remarkable for a 
bright red aj)ex. • 

\'ar. a. Bright yellow, with a scarlet band placed just before the 
suture, beginning at the seeond volution and ineri*asing in breadth 
with the growth of the shell ; this var. has also a bltie line on the 
outside a little in front of the scarlet baiul, wlueh is black witliin. 
Var. A. Cj>])ev half of the shell bright yi llow ; lower half wliite. 

Hki.ix Uoissyana, l.)e F. //<•/. testa yubylobosa, vrussiuscitla, hr- 
r/v, roloribus plerumque a/bti, niyrmjite fasriata, vt iit ussolcnt 
epidermide obscurd, baud nitmte, ohtectu ; spied ob/usisshnd ; an- 
frartibus 47t, rofnndafis, subvrntrirosis, ultimo maximo, CiCteris 
quadruplo longiori ; suturd distinetd ; apertard suhlunari, intus 
albii, htbii rxterni maryino oreti- revolutd, niyrd, volttmellari albd ; 
rolunit'lld reetiusculd, plnnulatd, albd s. tilbicantc, 

IIklix Uoissyana, l)e Fer. ‘.Hist. Nat. generale et })articuliere 
, des Mollnscpics terrestres el Iluviatiles,’ tab. 104. f. *J, »*5- 
liOiig. 1“2; lat. 1*4 poll. • 

//rtA. ])roj)e Puerto Galcro ad Insulam Mindoro, Pliilippinarum. 
Five ])rincipal varieties of this speeies are remarkable ; one alone 
has been rejnesented, though not described by Do Fcrussac- If the 
colours alone were to he di'pcnded upon as speeitie eharacters, two 
of these varieties would be considered distinct siiecies, Deshayes 
has omitted to mention or to describe this .species in his second 
edition of I>ainarck (Anim. sans Vert.) ; I am therefore much grati- 
hed by having the opportunity afforded me of jiointing out its cha- 
racters and making known its several varieties. 
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Var. «. White, with u yellowish epidermis, a very dark brown, 
almost black, autcs\it\iral hand, and a rather broad, black band sur- 
ronnding the columella. 

V"ar. b. The same as the last, with an additional ])road interme- 
diate anterior black band. 

Var. c. Similar to tlie last, with the addition of a black band an- 
terior to the sutural band, and with the aiitoi*it>r intermediate baud 
much wider. 

Varletie.s «, b, r, are all found at Puerto (.ralero. 

Var. (I, Nearly black all over, and only showin<]^ more or less di- 
stinct remains t)f white on the three lii>t volutions ; ei)idermis very 
thill and nearly colourless. Found at ( ’alapan, in the Island of Min - 
doro. 

\’ar. r. Of a dark i hestnut-hrown colour, with the same arnin^e- 
ment of colour as the last, but covered with a thickish, brown, ojiake, 
Iiydrojilianoiis epidermis. From Puerto Galero. 

1 am comjHdled tv> regard as a variety t)f this s]>ecics a shell which 
Mr. ( nniiu”; has hrouii^ht from th(‘ island of 'J’al)las, whose spire is 
more elevated, having nearly five volutions ; it i< of a ilark colour, 
with more or le^s distinct lighter hands, ami tlu' s.une tliiekish, 
brown, o[)akc‘, hydrophanuns epiderinis as the last : its colinnella, 
and tlie eolumellar lip, arc of a brownish jHirpli*. I desii;-nate this 
as A ar. f. 

The liLTuro p.iveii by De Fenissai' repre-enls a latber dwarf vari- 
ety, of ^^lli(*h I liave seen a -peeiincn in Mr. Metcalfe’s c*olleetion. 

Hr, LIN (( (K'HLutii V !>(' j^\) n.-vom I.I-. lid. yuhyldboso- 

fnnica, tr/fids, ^ (hatbtf.'^ or/tu- 

id : sptrti ..^iih('at}(>kl{‘<i ; //7v/s 4^,, Iccr 'il'ns, ti 'itulis, sdbptanH- 

lolis\ siriis htcronc/tfi solnni st dlpi'is : .s/zZ/z/vZ flis/idr/t/ ; 

apcrttird snbrot HUfht , idths dllm, jumUs (htdbdx rddspk dif! ; pt ri- 
trnndto rclk'.to, raf dmlato^ dfbo; voiintudld rrctidsctffd codtiddn. 

J^OM^'. 1’2; lat. I'l2 poll. 

Hdb. ad iiisulam Koiublon, J^hilij>pinarnm. 

'I'hc snlieonical form c)f the sjiire, with very slifrhtly venlrieose 
volutions, distinguish this from all its nio^t nearly-related sjzeeies. 
When younj^ it is slif^htly earinated. 'I'lic anteri(;r ])art of the last 
volution is usually <*ol(mred of a jiale yellowish tint. 

Hejun (( ’nen LO(.i.\.\, !)<•. p.) tkn'eua. Ihd. tvafa sdhylobdsa, 
tendis, dthd, .'<dhfnjtilidd ; spird dtbnrdmiddtd , nbtdSii ; anj rdctibdn 
l^rvibds, siibrr/f/rifosis, .striis inrrrmvnti /rud/sshdis so/t'nn i)t.- 
srulptisy dllrno fasrid Udfjdstd, viridi piefo ; sdfdnt dis/ihcfd ; 
uperfurd sdhrotvndd , inlhs dlhd Jasrid .solifdrid svldnvoimpirdd ; 
penhumtatv Zzvz?//, rcjltjco, ulho ; rohnndld lafidsci/ld, rrrtidsculd, 
(ilbd\ rjcfiis aniir'r sdbdnyvfuld . 

Loll". 1 ; hit. I ])oll. 

lldh. prope Mansalai ad in.^nlam Mindoro, Philipjiinarnm. 

Vdr. b. fascii.<i Odobds rnslanpo-yngris. 

Nearly related to the la>t (//. iyitohilis) ; it, inaj' be dislin^uisbed 
by beinir rather -mailt!!', by haviiiu its vtilutions rather more convex, 
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ils peritivhic thiuucr, its coiuirielhi straig'htv r, an<l anj^ular in front 
i‘.xternally. A variety occurs witli two dark brown, nearly black, 
bands, th(^ one above and the other below the ordinary green band. 
'J'he posterior of these is seen nearly up to the apex. 

Hklix (CocnLo<4KNA, l>e F.) (.'ollojiks. Hr/. siuhgIo/)OS(f , 

/c/niit/.sru/fiy /iifi(/n, nllxi ; cjxdcnn 'u/r /utrsrentc indiifa, npicr. ro- 
sro ; spird iiif/)r/(/f(i\ nhlutxi ; mif ractihus (pfifnjtfr, lunfricosis, 
ultimo ad Imsiu paululinn plnnu/ato ; sutnrd distiuc/d, aniicr 
rastanrd • aprrhtrd smhrolnuddy iufhi^- alhd ; porifre?tiufr refleoroy 
tiigricantr ; vo/umrlld ulhicanU\ paulnthm rrrurrd. 
liong. J "‘J ; hit. l '*2jioll. 

//(dt. ad in>ulani Tablas, Philipjnnarum. 

1 have named this s])ceies co/lodra, in eon^equence of the remark- 
role ajijiearanee of the o])iderinis, like a coat of glue ccjvering all the 
outer snrfac(' exeept the a])ex. In form this sjjeeics is much like 
//. iijnol)iHs\ its spire is not, however, so much acuminated, and the 
apey is nmeh more (d>tuse than in that sj)ceies : its j)eritreim*, more- 
over, is thinner, and althongli reflected, it is not rounded as in that 
‘'peeies. 

flf’U.rx ((’oeii/.osTY i.A, De. h\) Oar.rnM.T s. lirl. (rsfa .^ulKjlohosit, 
rrasKifttivti/dy oh/iipi'r /iari.^t iurrrmrnfi trnvn'im) insru/pta ^ 

lUi f rarfthu.'i 4/2 ad i)y A'idjrrutricosiSy ultimo mt/ riu/o, rrut ricosiori. ^ 
sufurd disfiur 4 d. (tnfiri (dhd : apart ura suhndinuLi ^ infh.'t allui ; 
pt ritrf mah latiusndo, rotuudatOy rrjhwo, fdho ; nAumrlld albd, 
rrrliusridd . paidalum. inflrrd. 
l.ung. I 1 ; hit. I-l p(dl.‘ 

llfd>. jii'oi'.e Mau'-alai ad iusiilam Mindoro, Philijqiinaruni. 

\'ar. a. Shell ni'arJy gloliular; sjiire very obtu>e, white, bast* dull 
yellowish ; two sjiiral gret'n l)and> t*oinnieuce at about tlie third vo- 
lution, and ineri'ase in witlth and strength of colour nntil thev reach 
the baek of the outer liji ; of these the lower is hy inueh tlie hroiuler. 

\'.ir. h. Shell ohloug, and coloured iu the same niaiiiK’r as the last; 
but tlie last volution is green abovi* (the anterior siile of the suture 
bei ;r always pure whittb, increasing in intensify fioni its commencc- 
nn fit ; in this ^■ariety the dull yi'llowish colour of the anterior or 
basal part of tlu* last; volution is much deeper tliau in xar. a. 

\’ar. c. Shell larger ; its volutions rather more viaitrleose, similar 
to till* last in eolouring, hut having twt) additional dark brown, nearly 
black bauds, which are ili>tinctly seen within. 'I'his i'c by far the 
h.irgest and handsomest variety of the tliria*. 

Xotr . — “ M.A’alencii'iines infonns me that thi.*' sju-eit’s was brought 
in 1 S.'IO hy the otlicers of the * Favourite,* and jdaeed in the galleries 
of the Museum of Paris, under the name of 77. rldorogrammictiy \’aL ; 
hut as it does not. upjwar that he has juihlished eltlier the name or 
any deseription of the sj)ecies, 1 contimie to use the name, which 1 
have gi^en it above.” 

Helix (( a>eiiLO.sTYLA, He F.) Oomoiu’Ua. Hvl. trata ovato-oh- 
loutpt, rrassay nhscurUy spireditrr Jrnuitir suhstriatOy liucis iticrc- 
mvnti drrusitafa au frart ihiat quinque suhvrutriensis ; suturd di- 
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athu tii i tipertuni suhorlnculari, tutus oOscurd ; prritrrmafc fen' 
conttnuo, alboy rrjleuo, rotuudato ; colmncUd svhitndatd, Uibia ro- 
furntdluri extensoy ad itmbiliruin frre vrluto ; ttnibilicu nivdiorri. 

I^onc:. I'l ; Uit. O’ 7 \)oll. 

Hab. iul insiuliim Tiiblas clictam. Philippiiiarnin. 

Mr. C'limiug has obtained only a single specimen of this species : 
it is very different from all the others, its peritreme being eoutiiiuous 
nearly all round, the tndy interruption being about a seventh where 
it is intersected by the last volution ; colour dull light hn)wn, with a 
ilark brown band in front of the sutun* ; the greater part of the last 
volution dark brown, and having a light narrow hand near the um- 
bilicus in additivui to tlie light band near the suture. 

Helix inc’omtta. HpL testa orafa, tnnttusru/a, ohscuru ; rpider- 
midc /used, baud nitentc indata^ ohltqur tenvUvr liueis inert menti 
striata ; an/raefibtfs tptinque subeonvexis, ultima majori ; suturd 
disfinctil. antie'e postirt-qur fused ; aperfurtt snbroluudd, posliei^ 
suhacuminatd ; peril remate tenuiter reffexo, rotundatu, antie'e sub- 
trunrato, albo ; eolumeHd redd, a/bd, air ier subtruneatd. 

Jjt>iig. 11; lat. 0 ()(i poll. 

Kah. ad insulain 'rabla^' dictam, Philippinannn. 

Nearly resembling the last in shape and in its dull surface, but 
differs in having no uinbilicu.", and in its pt'ritrciue not being nearly 
so continnoiis. Tlu‘ last volution has its sntniv brown, a bro\vi» 
band in the middle and another round the colunndhi. A single spe- 
cimen only was found. 

Helix staiiilis. IlcL testa nroidea, solidiuseu/a , /trris, nitidiuseu- 
la t alba ; an frarlibus seuis^ paufu/nm t oni eji^, antie'e eastanris. 
nigro-faseiatis, obUque tineis incretmatti s/riatis ; aperturd obli~ 
(jud, suhovatdf intns alhd, peristomate alboy inerassato. rotundato, 
antie'e .subeffuso ; rolumetld aihd, invonsjneud, lahiu eoluinellari 
paululhm expanse . 

Long. I’llo ; lat. O'S pull. 

A species which in general ajipearance hears s«)me n-seinhlance to 
Bulinus oroide.us of Hrug. and i)e F., tab. ll’J. f. b. (the same asi 
B. Luzonicus, ‘ C.’oneh. lllustr." Jlulinns, f. .YA.) ; this s])e(ries, huwev(;r, 
increase s more rapidly toward the ante rior part ; it lias, rne:>ree)ver, 
one more veilution. Tlie; apeTtiirc i.s jil.u e'el very ediliepicly, so that 
the shell stanels tirmly when jilaceel iijk)ii it. The elark burnt ceilour 
of the anterior part <jf thi.s she-ll is seKjii in evi^ry vedutiem in the 
form of a spiral postsutnral hand. It has a thick light-colemred cjii- 
dermis, of which some traces have not been eiitiredy effaced. — (i.B.S. 


WKRXKFtlAN XATt'UAL III.STORY SOCIRTY OR RUIXBt'UOU. 
April 17, 1841. — Preife.-sor .Jameson in the Cdiair. 

A pajier was reael “ On tlic Nature and Currents of the At- 

mosphere, anel their Iii]lncne;e' on the Variations eif the Height of the 
Barometer.** By William Brown, Ksq. 

Mr. Goodsir then reael a jiape-i' “ On u new (teiius, with descrip- 
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tions of some new Species of Pycnoganidct. With specimens unci 
drawings.” Jfy Mr. Henry (loodsir, Surijjeon, Anstnitlicr. 

Of the ^c^ims Orifhryin ^ one spc*<‘ies was clcscrihecl, O. ylobosa ; 
of PuUrnc one species, P. cimt/ar/s ; cjf Nymphon four species, N. 
pclluriduin, spinosuni, rninutmn^ Kno.uii ; arid one s))( 7 cies of a new 
genus, [*ephrcdo , — /^. copillata. One of these- new ( rustaceaiis was 
taken in Orkney, the others in the (icrinan Occ‘an and Firth of Forth. 
'I'he ]>aj)er concluded with some observations on the circulation in 
this family, and on the .i^eiuirative organs, tin; orifices of which the 
author has delec;ted on the under surfime of the body, at the inser- 
tion of OIK* of the: pairs of legs. 

Mr. Cioodsir then communicated a jiajicr by Air. Forbes and him- 
self, “ On a new genus of Aseddian Mollusks.” 'i’his genus the 
authors styled PeJonaht , and characterized thus : Tt'sta cylindrical, 
unattached ; orificc:s without rays, on two ccpial, approximated, papil- 
lose eminences at the anterior extremity. 'I hey described two spe- 
cies,-—/*. vorrngt(fa, from tbe^ Firth <jf I'orth, and P. yiahra, from 
llothsay Ihiy. The.' anatomy of both species was given in detail, 
and dilFercd fr<nii that of the tittaelu.*d .isrittia' in its perfect bilate- 
ralily. 'Flu* autliors {uherted to the vvduc of the genus as a con- 
necting link bc'tween the Molluscous and Anindosc* animals, and rc- 
ft'i red to its analogical relations to certain of the t\rhino((vrm((ta . 

ROYxVL SOCIETY OP RDIXUFROII. 

May ord, 1 S 41 . — laird (treenock in the ( hair. 

'The first communication was (‘Utitled “ l*xX[)irimt-^ital Researches on 
1. Crtnluction of Silicon from Faracyaiiogen I>y S. Rrown, M.D. 

Ti.v. *'.1111101' had intimated in .i form<*r jiajier that he had bet'ii led 
to infer from experiment, tliat two familiar snb>tanees, long and nni- 
\ ersally regardetl a*' distinct eIeiiK*nts, are oiil\' modifications of tnie 
and tlie same material form ; ami having extended his iiujuiries, he 
now venture'^ to maintain that earhon and silicon are isomeric bodies. 
'I'he mi’lhotl in w hich he estahlishc^ this juxiposition is very simple, 
and eeaisists in the tk'seription of a numher of processes by which 
earuon may be transfonneil int<' silicon ; and eriieial experiments, in- 
tiaidcd to pnivc that there is no intelligible source of fallacy in the 
proces.'^es w hieli are given. Acc'ordingly, the jirescnt commnnication 
is of a ])iirely jiraetical eharaeter. It is et>m]iosc(.l of five sections : the 
first, treats of the production of silicon from free paracyanogen ; the 
second, of the formation of aiaorjihous mixed siliciurcs of cojiper, iron, 
and ])latinum, by the reaction of paracyanogen on tl4.'so metals ; tlie 
third, of the quantity of nitrogen sc])aratc<l from paracyanogen when 
it is idiaiiged into nitrogen and silic»)n ; thc^ fourth describes jirocesses 
for the incjiarution of definite and crystalline siliciurcs of iron from 
the paracyanidc of iron, ami from the forrocyanide of potassium ; and 
the fiftli gives easy formula' for the extraction of silicic aciil from the 
fcrro(?yaniilo of potassium by tlie action of carbonate of potassa. 

Our reason for noticing this investigation in a periodical devoted 
to the ohjeets of natural history, is* this: If Dr. Brown's fihserva- 
timis he corroborated by those who rejieat his singular experiments*. 
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there Avill be opened up a new sphere of geolof^ical inquiry of the 
liighe.et order. With the aid of a traiiseleineiitul elieinistry (for we 
understand Dr. IJrown has transforiiieci several other elementary forms 
besides carbon) we may approach tiu* subject of the molecular gt‘- 
iiesis of tlie earth ; and the geoh'gieal relations of earl)on and tUiet)n 
are cerlaiiily sutticiently striking to warrant tlic entertainment of 
this hope. As it is, there, are si'veral points in natural hlstui v wlileli 
seem to be illustrated by the parthailar ease of transformation now in 
liand. As one instance, we would specify the siliceous character of 
many organic remains f<nnul in cirtaimstaiiees in which the source of 
silicon is iierjdcxing and uniutclliglblc. 

In the discussion which hdlowcd. Proh'ssor 'IVaill remarked, tliat 
tlu^ugh he had uot had an ojqan*! iniit\ of rcpcalinn- Dr. Drown s ex - 
j^eriments, yet, from liis acqiiaintane.'' with that i^i'iitlenian , lie had a 
strong conviction of their value; and this notn itlistandittg the \ery 
startling princij)les and cxtraortliiiary conclii^itjiis to wliich thev ne- 
cessarily led. He had no hesitation in saying, that .'-iiice the early 
ilays of Davy, when that great eheniisl brought the nu tallf)ids t«) 
light, no investigation had lua'n rnailt^ approximating in imjjortance 
to the present, whose publi<*ation would th» honour to llie S(;ei(‘ty, 
and whose inttTost, as it regarded the .Md>jccts of Botany, Bahvonto- 
logv and (Ictdogy, in its witlcsl rang(‘, was ultngeth(‘r unhouiKled. 

Brofi'S'>or C’hrif'tison Legged to meet a statement whieli he inidi’r- 
stooil had gone abroatl, that Ik had gi\en a gnariMit(<‘ to the aeeu- 
racy of these' investigations, 'riiis was hy no nu'aiis the ease, 'riu* 
fact was, that, now for some lime otlu'rwise einj)loyed, lie was 
not eajiablc e^en of testing tlu'>e admirable e\pt‘riment : no one, in 
fact, could do so but a hist-nitc analytic chemist , pcrhetly master of 
the most rc'cciit manijndations of the lahoratoiy ; and lie would warn 
(■\erv one against, coming to a deei-itm regarding tlu'st* eonelusions, 
well stylcil slartUnf/, eitlicr for or against, wdtlionl sneh pn liminarv 
invt stigatlon. At tlie .•-ame time, it was true tliat lu liad been fa- 
miliar witli the fletails of the in(|niry ; he had scarelied, ahmg with 
the antlnn*, but in vain, for groninls of falhuty, and he formeil the \(‘ry 
highest e.''tiniatc of tlieir \ alue and iiiiporta?iee. 

Professor Synic eommnnicate.d a jvaper by Mr. Clofalsir, (!)n tlie 
Anatomy of Anip/iiojUfi lat)rvolaivs of ’D arrell.’' 

After a short stati'rneiit of the labours of ^'arrell, (’oiu b, Ketzins 
and Miiller, the author gave a detailed desi-ription of the structure 
of AinphioxuSy as observed in the dissection of one of tw o sjiec'imen.s 
taken by Mr. Forbes in the Irish Sea. 'I’lie abdominal folds, and the 
anterior and j)osterior anal fins w'cre deserilx'd, and tlie existtmei* of 
a fin in froiit of the anus ilhi.-tratf;d hy an oh.^ervation made hy Pro- 
fe.‘i.<or Agassiz, of tin' temporary existeiiee of a similar fin in the em- 
bryos of certain fre.-iliw^ater fishes. 

The os.'^eous sy.^tein j)res(‘nt<*d two divi.sioris, — the true or iieiiro- 
skeleton, and the intestinal or s])lanchiio-skelcton. The true skclc ton 
consisted of a eliorda dorsalis, ('(pially pointed at both cxtremitii's, 
without the slightist trace of a eraniiim, and destitute of any of the 
pcripherid ’ crtchral elements, with the exc-eptitni of a row nf cells — 
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germs uf iiiterspinous bones and fin-raya — along the base of the dor- 
sal and anal fins. The tissue of this neuro-skeleton was not even 
eartilaginous, consisting merely <jf membrane and globular nuclei, 
derivo<l fr(3m the original elementary cells. The splanchno-skeleton 
consisted of a hyoid apparatus, anti of 70 to 80 pairs of elastic fila- 
nienlous ribs. 'J’he hyoid aj^paratiis — in two divisions, with 17 j)icces 
in each — exhibited .‘14 rays, pointing inwards, and each si>ringing from 
oru‘ of the ,‘34 ba-^al elements of the hyoid bone. Tliese rays the 
auth(3r lo(3ked ujioii as tk vclo]>in<'nts of the tubercles and teeth of the 
central as])ect of the brancliiid aj3])aratus of the higher fishes, and not 
as branchiostegal rays. Tlie ribs were cnvelojieil in the mucous 
in<’riihr}ine of tlie intestine, and eacli alternate j>aii bifurcated below, 
t<» enclose the abdoininal longitudinal vessel or Iieart. h rf)m these 
elveninstances, and from othm* considerations, the author looked upon 
the ribs oi AmphioxHS not as true rib-, but as sphiiichiio-rilts — repe- 
titions of tb(' liyoitl ])()ne- - analog\ies of the tracheal suul hronchial 
cartilagi's of llie higher \h‘rtebrata. 'J'lie tissue of tin* splaneliuf)- 
-ki'leton is nioie advanced than that of tlie iieiu’o-skcjetou ; the ribs 
an* earl ilaginoiis ; llu* hyoid hones hfillow eartilagt'S, witli isolated 
eclN or miel<*j in tlieir interior. 

The neiaons system jjrc*sents m)thing more than a spinal cortl, 
without a trace of cerehial d<*veloj)ment, aiul from hO to 70 ]>airs t)f 
"pinal neiaa's. 'riie sjnmd <-ord was in the form of a ribbon, pointed 
at hotli ends, willi a dorsal median groove, and a line of black or 
grey nnitter ; was t'omj)osed of nueleat^*tl e<‘lls, without tubes or 
Ji!)res. and gave origin to the nervi*s in singh* routs t«jly. 4’he nerve.-, 
w« re a!] symmelrieal. dl\ i<]iiig’ into tior.-al and M‘iitral Ijram-lies. 'rise 
'-eeoiul jiair sent ])ael\ a do!>aI and a \enlr«d hraiieh, to join the e(U’- 
icsjionding branches of tin* other nerves, along’ the* .^ides of the lioily, 
and alwiig* tlie lia.^e.- of tlu* tloisal ami anal tin-': fmm which <li-tri- 
hutlon the author was iiieliiRil to helievc, that although the seeoml 
pail in . I jire^-ented certain re--e!nhlauees to the \agus, it 
was, ii: reality, tin* tiif.ieiah 

'I'lu' vascular system consisted of a straight abdominal ves-.!,!, the 
hraiu liial artery or lii'arl, witlmut any trace of valves or (li\isi(jn into 
eae itics. 'I'his \ essel sent «>ir lateral hranehes, w hieli pa-'-ing up on 
the internal surfae-e of tlie intestiiu*, idong tlie rih-, eeunuiunieated hy 
VI e ipillary resjiiratory system of M’sse.ls w ith a dorsal trunk or aorta. 

'1 he inte'stiual tube was straight from mouth tei anus, its anterior 
half dilaleel. si renglheneel by ribs as elcscTibed abovi*. aiul its entraiu^e 
guarded by the hyeilel rays. This ihlateei jiortioii of the canal received 
se*a-wateM’, a.s in the Asrif/hr, to ae*t on the re’s[)iratt3ry vascular rami- 
fie*atioiis on its internal siirfaee, wdiieh is undouhteelly eiliateel in the 
living animal. 'riie tligestive pe>rtie)n ed' the canal is narrow, and 
ju’e seiit.s not a trace* ed' a liver, or of any other assistant cliylo-poietic 
\ isi^iis. 

As the*re was no trace, of branchial fissures — as the ribs were too 
uumi*rous to he looked upem as true branchial arches (branchial 
arelu's alternating with hranehial fissures)— and as the either eirganic 
systems we*re in the e-e^nditioii of llii>se t>f au emhr\o before the ap- 
pearance' ed’ branchial clefts, the autlmr was led tt) the conclusion 
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tliat the Amphio.vus had never had, at any period of its existence, 
branchial clefts ; — that it was an animal which had arrived at its j>er- 
fect develoj)mcnt before the branchial clefts had aj)peared, and, con* 
sequently, with an undeveloped osseous and nervous systen», without 
a liver, and with an imilocnlar heart. 

After examiniiif^ the t'cnerative organs, and other department.'^ til 
its anatomy, the author entered upon the consideration of the zoo- 
logical position of Amphioxus, which he observed cotild no longer be 
ranked \vitli I^ctromyzon and Myj'inr, but must take an ordinal place, 
in any new arrangement i)f the class. In conclusion he remarked, 
that although genera allied to Amphioaus might now be rfirc’, yet in 
the ages which have passed since the develoj)ment of organic forms 
commenced, ^Ihranr/tiatrd lishes may have been more common, ami 
may yet afl’ord snbject.s of rest'arcli tt> tin* j>ala*oiitologi^t. 


XXXVI 1. — Information respecting Zoological and Botanical 

Travellers. 

May '27 — The subjoined letter, giving news of our friends Mr. 
Forbes and Mr. Thompson, has arrived just in time for insertion; 
and our wish to coinmunieute it to our readers must be our excuse 
for t)mitting several articles. A letter from Mr. Scliornbnrgk, dated 
Deinerara, Aj)ril (>, informs that he was just s( tting out on a two 
months’ expedition, intending to return in June, and to start again 
at the latter end, of August, 

Richard TugloCy Es(j. 

My Dear Sir, J^yra, 7th May, isti. 

According to my jtroini.sc, I send a letter, for the .Vnnals, 
giving a sketch of oiir natural hish)ry procecilings, so far. I 
hope the news may interest my hrotlua* naturalists at home. 

Best respect.s to all friends for niystdf and Mr. 'I'hompson. 
liclievc me ever^ dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 

bhj w A n 1 ) OKU r-:s. 

On the I 7th of April Mr. I’homp.son and I arrived at Malta, and 
found the Beacon abtjut to sail for the Archijielago. During the four 
day's we remained at \'alflta we made some short excursions into 
the country, and were rewarded, amongst other thing.s, by finding 
Clausilia syrrimsana in abundance, a species liitlunto unrecorded out 
of Sicily. Wclcft on the 21st, and directed our course to the Morca, 
projiosing to w'ater the shij) at Navariiio, and were a week on the 
passage, the winds being very light, and the w^eatlier deliglitfully fine, 
wbic'.l) afforded a favourable o})j)ortunity for making obseiwations on 
the ])elagic animals of the Mediterranean. 'I'he tow-net \vas over- 
board, ami the hand-net in requisition whenever it was jxissible, 
l)ut hitherto we have not met with that alniudance of floating life 
whicii sf» delights the explorers of more northern seas. AJ t'dusts XvAxe 
bc’cn few' and far bctwi-en, tliree or four species only having been 
teen, and but few individuals of each. Few floating creatures up- 
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peared in the morning or midday, however fine or calm tlie sea might 
he ; but towards sunset they became more numerous. Salpoi, some 
single, and some united together in long chains, were by no means 
uncommon ; sometimes very numerous towards the close of day ; and 
the opportunity was not lost of observing the habits and structure of 
those interesting mollusca, of which four or five species have been 
caught. In the beginning of the night, when the sea was smooth, 
the curious animal named by Forskahl Sa/jja (hfmocratica, came to 
the surface in considerable numbers, and the microscopic examination 
of them has furnished some interesting results. About the same time, 
Plcmpoitay cliicfly an ucicular species belonging to Kang's genus 
fV7,s77,s’, wore taken iu the tow-net, ami ninncn)us minute C’rustaeea. 
The Pteroj)ods taken gave me an opportunity of observiiig some points 
in their organization under a higli power whilst the creatures were 
alivf. I found tho ros2)lratory organ in tlu; form of a curved pro- 
cess, ])rojectlng from the right side of tlie neck and clothed with 
large vihratile cilia. There were no cilia on their wing-like fins, 
hut ill some sjiceies there were rows of minute jirickles regularly 
arraueed. One morning six shells of a species of Atlanta were 
found ill the tow-net, but the animals had perishi^l. 

On Wednesday, the ^‘Stli, w'c entered the fine bay of Xavariiio, 
and remained there three days, which wane fairly diviiled between 
Zoology, Geology and Botany. The first was given to fossil-gather- 
ing on the terliary banks w’liicli line the bay. 'riiesc banks arc full 
of w’cll- preserved fossils, and during our short visit they yielded 
us fifty species of 'iVstaet'a and several Kehinidie. Beils of beautiful 
amber were, not luieommou in the tertiary, but where tiio amber 
prevailed there were no fossils. (Tcnerally the clay was reddish, 
and there the larger Zoojihaga, the Are;r, and the Oysters were most 
abundant: here and there w'ere tracts of a dark blue clay, in which 
Nath'fEy Crrithia, Dantalia, Corbitla Xuclras and Rinyicala , with a 
.species of w'cre associated together. In one limited spot, 

a beautiful species of Xrrithia, with all its colours as vivid as if re- 
cent, was not uncommon. It was possibly a freshwater species, 
w'a.- hed by some ancient .‘stream into the ancient >ea. As an able 
ally, I\Ir. Sjiratt, one of tlic Beai-on’s officers, had previously col- 
h eted the .same species in Khodes, associated w'ith Pahtdhia clathrata 
niid a Pnio. The abundance of R/ssow in s(»ine j)hu es indicated a 
weedy bottom, and such j)art< as contained Kclihuda' were harder 
than the others, containing few’ .‘shells, and presenting the a})])earanee 
of consolidated sand, as we might look for on seeing its inhabitants. 

A day’s dredging, and a search along the shore, turned up fifty-one 
living Testacea and three miked Mollusea, one of tliem a very beau- 
tiful little blue Doris. The number, .state, cte. of the prodiiets were 
ilnly registered iu the dredging pajiers of the Association. In the 
dcepc’i' parts of the bay the bottom w’as iiinddy, and it w’as interest- 
ing to find the same or representative species associated together in 
the mud wdiicli W’ere grouped in the corresponding portion of the 
Pliocene. Only sixteen of the recent inhabitants of the hay w'erc 
identical w^ith the fo.ssil species collected the day before. 
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By means of the seine seventeen s])ecics of lisli were procured, 
several of Avhicharc not noted in the Frencli account of the Morea. 

Oiir botanical excursions to tlie inainlaiul, and to tlie islancl of 
Sphacteriii, filled the vasenluin with a number of beautiful j)lants, 
most of wliich, however, were species eounuoii in the south of Ku- 
rope. Chnjsnnthomum voronarium abounded around the town , 
Paorafen bituminom, several species of Cist us and Udinnthvminn. 
Phlomis fruticosn, Pistuvhia Lrutiscus, Sitlvia o/firiualis, Pofrrium 
sphiosum, and Myrtle Avere the most abundant jilants upon the hills. 
Tt was intcrestinu; to sec liow the botany concsp«)nded to tlu' 
logy, the vegetation of the tertiary being of a vivid green, while the* 
prevaleina! of C-isti on the older limestone gave a brown hue to the 
country. 

From Navarino Ave sailed round Fapc' M:ita])ini to the islands of 
the ..Kgeaii, and our next aiiclioring-placc was ►Syra,. A\herc avc now 
are. In the sea among the isles, our tow-net furnished us with two 
species of Firola and a h(*autiful Ih^roc. A inicros(‘0]>ie examination 
of the former exliibitcd no tra(*es of Aubratile cilia, on tbeir branchia* 
or any part of their bodie.s. One of them exhibited considerable fero- 
city, attacking and sAvallowiiig a smaller s])ecies Avitli all the zest of 
a practised cannibal. 

During the voyage, favourable o])j)ortunities have occurred for 
making observations on the phosjdioroscemv of marine animals. So 
far, the results have hcien, that none give out light unless irritated : 
that the Salpw give nut no light, lliough they sometimes a])pear 
so to do in consequence of luminous (’nistaeca taking up their 
abode in their interiors ; that minute Crustacea are tlu* chief source 
of the j)hosj)h()r<*seence of the sea at night ; and that the pho.-plun ic 
light of .lurr/ift ForshfUauu is given out from tlu* bases of I he ( en- 
tacula, and that of AVroc from the ves.^^eis beneath the ridges of cilia. 

More zealous allies than C’ajitaiii (iraves and his otlictrs in the 
good cause of Natural History can lUAvhere be found; and Avith 
SLieh aids, results of greater importance than Ihosi* I liave sketched 
out, Avill, f trust, soon turn nj). Kdw.vko Fokhks. 


MISCEI.LANFOrS. 

Motarilla alba of Linnaeus. — IVo jiairs of thi.s Whitf* Wagtail, 
whi(di is distinct from the common Pied Wagtail of this country, 
Avere seen by Mr. F. Bond of Kingsbury, near the rescrAoir, in the 
early part of the present iiujiith, and allhougli these birds were A^ery 
shy, Mr. Bond succeeded in .shooting three of them, two males and 
a female. The female, is distinguished from the male by the purer 
pearl-grey colour of the plumage on the hack ; and the black on the 
bat :k part of the head docjs not extend so far doAvn the back of the 
neck. ''I'he differences between the i*ied and the White Wagtails 
were first j)ointed out by Air. (fould, and figures representing the 
distinctions \A'ill be found in his ‘ Birds <)f Europe,’ and in iny own 
Avork on our British Birds. — W m. Yarkkli., 18th May, 1841. 
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cnji^/rrRA kdficollis; cayknnk. 

May 8, 1811. 

Ocritlenien, — Amonj^st the many additions to the ornilliological 
thipartiiient of the Museum of the Liverjax)! Royal Institution whicli 
have been adde.tl of late, is a Swallow, which appears to me to he new 
to si.'ienee, and on showing- it to Mr. Nattercr, he considered it as 
never having;- been described. It beloiif^js to that division which 
Mr. Swainson characterises uruler the name of Chcctura^ and I j)ro- 
pose the sj)eeific name of ruficoUis, from a distinct rusty colour wliieli 
surrounds the neck. The throat and breast are of the same coloui , 
but bavin”- a mottled a])pearanee, from tlu^ feathers of tlics^ parts 
beinij^ only edi!;ed with rufous. The chin is nearly sooty-coloured, 
the feathers beiiur very slightly ctlged with rufous, liody above and 
behjw sooty black ; the outer webs of the wiiiij^s and tail much 
darker, with slight purplish rellectioiis. The toj) of the head is dark 
'a»oty, but the front is brownish blaek. Slu>nhl vou tbiuk the above 
worlliy a place in your valuable Ma”-aylne, 1 .sliall feel oblig-cd by its 
insertion. And n iuain your.s, etc., 

Hkxkv .loiixsox. Curator, 

laverimol Royal Institution. 


vorxc; oLaAn-K. 

A yo\ing- inah‘ (iiralfe was born at, the (larden of ti\e Zoological 
Soelely.on 'l'lmrs<hiy last, the ‘J7th <.>f .May. The mother and fawn 
are {piite well. 

M irncouoLOt; iCA h ouskhx v i ioxs k()u*ai»iiil ISil. 

pi i I I. (’huids. \l. Fiiu* ; cif.ir. ;J. Siiirht lia/e: cloudy and 
fine. I, ('li)inly ; lain. C’loiidv and Hue. (>, 7. Very fine, s, pint 

ill tlic morning. Iiail-shoui r af 1 r. m. : cloi;cl\ and line ar night, f». Overcast 
and Ci'Id. (hmdy and ci^ld. 11$. Cloudy: rain. It. Cloudy; slight 

rain. 1 Slu>vM’r\. l«i, 17. lone. IS. Overcast ami lohl. in. Fine. ”(). 

Overc.isf. 121. Cold and di y. e‘J. Ckjinly ami colil. 'JS. I le.iw r.iin. ‘J l. Fine, 

12 j. \'ery line ; shglu rain: cloudy ami u indy at night. Jit. IIa/\ : line. 127. X’ery 
line. l-’S. Ua!n. ‘Jl'. Haiti : very iine • clear at night. ;)0. Dry haze throughout 
till- day : char at night- 

fl /,//.-™A|nil I. I'ine . i.iiii early a.m. 1?. .Stormy ; rain eaily A.vt. ;i, -1. 
Fiiu. C h)iidy : rain r.vi. (j. Fine. 7. Cioiuly : rain S. Cloudy, 

<1. I’ine : rain e.ii ly A. vr. !(’>. Cloudv. 11. Cloiuly ; rain earlv a.m. : liail-stornt 
is>'. I '2. (.’lonely: lain early .v.m. Id. Fine; lain early a. vi. 1*1. l.>. Fine; 
rain I’.Ai. Iti. Fine; ice this morning. 17, Fine. IS. Cloudy. In. I'ine. 
120. Fine; hail and lain r.M. 21. C.’loudv : rain »*. vi. 22. ('loudy : rain earlv 

A. .VI. 2.‘>, IJaiii. 21. Fine. 2.>. Fine : rain e;irlv a.vi, 2o', Cloudy. 27, 2S. 

Fine, 29. C’loudy. iIO. Fine. 

Apjilrgarlli Afdnstfj Dumfriesshire . — April I. Fine a.vi : : ai n r.vi. 2. I'ine; 
bhovvers l^»I. :1. r’ine : one slioa-er. -I. Fine a.:m. : rain t.m. .I. F'ine : slight 
shower. (i. Fine and fair all day. 7. Uain r.vi. 8. F:dr A.Tki. : shower r.M. 
9. Fine ami fair ail d.iy. 10, 11. Oceasioiud sliowcvs. 12. Fine and I’air. 1:1, 
Wet r.M. 11, .Showery r.M. l.>. Uain and hail. in', liuin, sleet and hail. 
17 -- 20. Sliower.j. 21. Fair and cold. 22, 2S. F'l osty morning : line. 2i. 
Very wet r.vi. 2.“. Rainy forenoon. 2f>. Wet all <lay. 27. Rain a.m, : cleared 
lip. 28. Reatiiiful day : thunder and rain. 29, :>(). Fine and fair. 

Sim shone out 27 days. Rain fell 20 <Uiys. 'riuinder 2 days. Frosty morn- 
ings 2. Hail 2 days. 
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XXXVIll. — Off ilfr R,n.^frnce f)J liranrhiw hi the ijoifitlf Cieci- 
li.A' ; and on a Modijiratiou and Krfens'ion of the Branchial 
(dassification of' the Ain|)liil)i;r^'-. Bv John lloor;^ Ksq., 
F.R..S., V.L.S., F.C.P.S., ivc. “ 

Lookjn(j o\ c‘r. ill XoMMoher l;ist, tlu* volunuMif Ihe ‘ Coinptcs 
linuliEs’ v'll'tlu* HU‘ctin^s of the Acad(‘iny of Si*ienc*e?.s at Fans 
for IIr* yc'ar i s.i*), I t-juiu* to lli<* ri‘j)orl of a [)a[)or ciititlec!, 
‘‘ Notirc lifstoriijiui sur la placid assijjjru'o aiix (/erifies clans 
la soric.' zoolo^i(jU(‘, [)ar M. do illaiin illo, ' n ld(*h (Xo. 22, 
at ]). (i7J) 1 r(‘a(l llio pa^sairo wldoii 1 liavc* thus IraiislaioJ • — 
In tlio moan tiim*, in Is, Hi. on tin* op[)ortuuity of dosoribing 
souuj roptih's wliioli won* broHu*lit from C’alilbrnia by M. P. 
Fi. Hotta, I gavc^ a. characlorizod analysis of my system of 
1 Ior|)(‘tology and Amjihibiology, and I, siijiportcal tlicj ])la(*o 
that I bail assigned to tlu' (\ecilfa by the » ii'us fact observed 
by IVof. Miillor(.)f a young Crecilia in the Museum at Leyden, 
whioli nas I’unii^hcd \\ith branchial apert ares, 

1 S.H). Alrhon«jrJi this taet appears not to have bi!on know n, 
any more than, without a doubt, niy own labours oirthis sub- 
ject wore, t<» Mr. John ITogg, wlio has just jjublisheci a long 
memoir on the Flassiticvation of the Am[)hibia in Mr. Charles- 
worth’s • Magazine of Xat. Hist.’ for .June [and eoneluded 
in the August Xundierj ISAH, it will be tluav seen that he 
has also arrived at tin' same c*oiiclusion with us ; that is to 
say, of making a distiiuT ylass of the Pat-rachians under the 
naini* Amphibia^ and a sc par.He order of the CtcciUce under 
the new dcMiomination of At^anekia, becausi? he. has selected 
for Ids principal eonsideratic5\,"J!7c:“f«^gans of respiration : oidy 
that he placx*s them at the eommeneenKmt, in order to connect 

['fliis conmiuiiicafinii, in its original .stale, was leeeived by the Editors 
in the middle of February; but they retained it until tbe autboi's return to 
Loudon, in order to direct his attrition to ibe papers on tbe Lepidosiren by 
M. Milne Edwards and Sir W. Jardiiie, — En.] 

Ann. is; Map. N. I list. /A;/, vii. 2 A 
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them with the OphidUmSy instead of terminating tlic class by 
them*.” 

Here it was that 1 received the first intimation of Prof. J. 
Miiller’s discovery of branchial apertures in a young Vfecil\a\ 
and on a further perusal, 1 found tliat tins historical notice 
by M. de JBlainville was botli in answer to, and continuation of, 

M. DumcriPs ^ Memoire siir la classification ct la structure 
des Ophiosomes on Ceciloidcs, famillc dc Reptiles qui ])arti- 
cipent des Ophidiens ct des Batraciens, relativcinent a la forme 
et a I’organisation,’ whicli liad liecn read at a ])revious meet- 
ing of the Acjideiny, and the rejiort of which is inserted in a 
foniier number (2(^) of the same volume of the ‘ Comptes 
Rendus’ (pi. 5H1). 

M. Dumeril has given a brief description of this highly in- 
teresting discovery; but as this is abridged from a part only 
of Prof. J. Midler's own account as published in Oken’s ‘ Isis’ 
for 1M31, ]). 710 , and sup[)osing that the whoh^ of so distin- 
guished an anatomist’s pajicrou tlu* suhj(‘ct — which also com- 
prises his classification of the Amphih'm — will be rcc(?ived with 
satisfaction, since it i< published in a foreign work not fre- 
quentlv to be met with in 15.,-! and, T make no apology for 
going a translation of the whole from the original Cierman. 

Branchial a])crturi‘S discovered in a young (UecHia Injpo- 
cfjaneay in the Aluseum of Natural History at Leyden, by 
Prof. John Miilh‘r. 

“ In the s])rvug#)(*.d»e year 1831 1 \ isited the great ^iiiscuni 
of Zoology and Auu^lomy at Leyden, when the [)articular kind- 
ness of MM. Temminck, Van der llocvcn, Sandifort, Briirs, 
Schlegcl, and Dr. Haau, made my short stay highly profitable 
and useful. On an examination of the Cwcilite whicli an* 
preserved in that cxiu'cdingly rich Museum of Natural His- 
tory, I discovei’cd, in quite a young iUecilia hypoetjaftea^ upon 
each side of the neck, some lines from the extremity of tlur 
fissure of the mouth, an aperture a line in length. This ojien- 
iiig is in length somewhat more than in height ; it is placed 
ill the yellow band which marks the sides of the CVcci/i« hy- 
pocyaneuy and this yellow bund is justtlicre much wider. The 
edge of the aperture is sharp ; in^ts interior black fringes ivere 
visible, which appear horns of the tongue-hones 

or branchial arcs, but they did not project out of the aperture. 
The apertures tlicmsclves continue in more o[jcn eommunica- 
tion with the cavity of the mouth. I’his young CVc/7/Vf, which, 
< 

* C'oniptt'S liiMuhis (k:s Si'anfi-", clt* 1’ Acadi:;iuie des Sciences, toin. ix. 
No ‘2c Scnichtvis 18 *1). 
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Branchioi in the young Cjeciliae. ' 

being the only specimen, could not be dissected, measured 
inches in length ; whilst a full-grown sj)ccimcn of the same 
species, that exhibited no vestige of these apertures, was more 
than a foot long. 

“ It is therefore no'v ascertained, that the CiecilUe, which 
have so inatiy anatomical resemblances with the naked Am- 
phibians, really belong to them, and that they undergo meta- 
morphosis. TJiey likewise rc^sembh; in external structure the 
A'luphiuouey which, with a verindbrin shape ot the body, re- 
tain their gill-apertures during life, without tlie hraiicliiue re- 
maining. The division of th(t Batrachianfi is too eontined and 
ihifective. All tlic j>‘rafed or Mr/ded Atughihiaus (the Croeo- 
dil(‘s. Lizards, Ser[)ents ajid '^Fortoisesj have as common cha- 
racters- — one distiiu't penis or two, a doid>le cloaca, two ori- 
fices ill the organ ot‘ licari ng, and a cochlea. These must 
constitute one division. All the nakud AiHidiihiatts^ on the 
contrary, have no penis, a singlt' cloaca, only one orifice, and 
no cochlea in the ear. All tlie Amphibia anda possess cither 
early gills, later lungs, or both during the whole of life. The 
orders of the ^iinphihia nwkt are follow: — 

I. Gyitiiiuphidia sen CivciVuv, Without leet, branchial 
apertures in the young state. 

Dero! remain, from nerk^ and Tp7;/ta, ajiertnre. 

Four rudimentary feet. A])ertures in the neck through- 
out life without branchiae Here belong the Amphtama 
lunV Menoporna, ’* 

III. Proteidra.. Ciills and lungs through the whole of life. 
Proteus^ A,r()loil^ Meiiabranrhai*\ Siren, 

IV. Sa/amandrina. 

V. Bairachia, 

“Messrs. Sehlegel and Van tier Iloeveu will gladly testify 
tlie acennicy of the before-iii<‘ntu)iu‘d assertion coiiceriiing the 
branchial apertnrea of the young (herilia, ^Fliis animal ro- 
iiiaiiis preserved in the Museuiu at Leyden, '^fhe anatomy of 
the iheciiia lunihricnlia, and many tjf the doubtful or am^inaloiis 
Serpents, 1 have tiescribed in a, st'parate paper that aj)peared 
in Meckel’s ‘ Archives.’ I will tromniuiiicatc in a supplcnieiit 
thereto, a draw iiig of the yo\u\^ dec ilia hiipocijanea with its 
gill-apertures. J have there also emlt*avoured to place the 
distribution of the auoiiialous and true Serpents upon anato- 
mical grounds ; and the arrangement of 1 lie naked Amphibians^ 
except the second principal division of the Amphibia in the 
five orders above given, is accurately made from full anato- 
mical examinations. These orders of the Amphibia nuda arc 

2 A 2 
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])ropo.secl according to the form of the animals^ whurh are 
there jnst so separated as the Serpents, Li/.ards, (Vo(!odiU*s, 
and Tortoises are in the division of the Amphihla siinannitur 

Now tlie species of CtceiUft there described by I’roi. J. Aliil- 
ler is the C, tiffport/mtea of V:ui llass<*lt, which v as s<» iiaint'd 
<»ii accu\iut. ei* its pale hfita et»loiir along tlie tmdt r part t>i its 
body; it is SYoonyinoiis with what Ijlnnaais names (\ tjUtli- 
voHd^ and what Wagler calls E[jicnHiii Uassult])^ and is a na- 
tive of Ceylon as well as Java. 

But it is remarkable tlnib although nc.'irly ten years have 
transpired since this discovery took ]»lace, no mention is made 
of it in any Fmgllsh work on Xatiiral History* w ith which 1 
am ac([uainted ; VA cept indeed in Dr. Ci rant’s last Part (VI.) 
of his ‘ Outlines of C’oinparative Anatomy,’ published in the 
latter part ot' iJsK), where (at p. ool) lu‘ has givtai an ex- 
tremely short notice ol‘ it under the head of ‘ Organs of Ue- 
spiration.' 

The y/*re.s*e//rc of branehia' then, in the iUrrtlia in its young; 
state, obligi's me to modity, i*i so>ne degTcc*, tlu‘ classitieation 
which 1 had instituted four years ago for the .Imphihin^ and 
which is given in th(‘ ^laga/.iiu* of Natural llisti y,’ new 
series, vol. iii. pp. 2t>o, .5(17« Por this purpose*, my Oriha* I. 
Attranchia must be; eulirelx removc*d. siiiia* it is now cUr.irly' 
proved that e\(‘ry genus of the Aiuphibia is furiiislied, either 
at the first jic riod of existence wiih sonu* kind of branc*hial 
apparatus ,whi(^-h/s aftcj-wards exi'hanged for a pulrnonary 
one, or else with boili sorts of appai'atus dining the entirety^ 
of life. 

''fhe Iat( diseovmy of Midler lias decided— what indeed the 
apjiearance of tin; hyoid bones in the adult CVfv/V/V^//.v had given 
reason prt*viously' to suspe(!t — namely, the former cxisti'iiee of 
branchial aperturi's with gills or branclual fringes, anti a sub- 
set|uent metamor[)hosis as to tht\s<^ tirgans, in the CtcriHadnA * 
Whertdbrt; tin; true place to be assigned to this I'amily in tlu? 
braiitrhial tdassiticatitjii is, among the (Uidatihranr/iia, or 
those A-nip/tih'id whose gills decay at an early period ; although 
from that able Professors tlescri])tion it a])pejirs that th(‘///7/.v 
theiTiS(dv<‘s, or they>'/y///c.y, are cftnccatcd ivltlnn the branchial 
apertures, and do not Ijsiiigtmt of, or ])roje(*J from, those aper- 
tures, as they do in tin; oth(!r families of tin* Catf acihranidda. 

* I fully fxjx'ctf'fl tti li.ive m.iii llicsi; branchuc doscribeil in the ficcouut 
of the Cfvv'iiiuns at ]). of (hivier's *■ Animal Kin^iloin,’ traiislaled l>y 

Messrs. Jilvtlj, Miidie, Johnston and Westwood, j)articiilail y as its prefaec 
says — “ the ],rost;nt edition eiidxalies €iU the discoveries of more recent na- 
turalists,’’ and wliicli has only just been piihlished ; hut I was disappointed. 

+ St?e my paper in ^lag. Nat. Hist., vol. iii. N. S. p. .‘JdS. 
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hranch'uo in the ifotrnf/ Cfiecilije. 

It tlirn beromos nocessarv so to separate them into two di- 
stinct tribes: — Xhc. Jh'fit of wbicli 1 name Celatihraiichia^ 
nifyin^ the /////-//v'////e.y ron real eft \ and llic srrond I designate 
by the term Protatihranchia^ i. <•. liaving the ffifl-ttfj'is e.r- 
jjosefl, Ncivertheless, innch still remains to be investigated 
^vith respect to the early mode of lile, atpiatie respiratitni, de- 
velopment of the lungs^ and changes in the circidatory organs 
of the Cteci/ians, 

In Prof. Miiller’s arrangement given above, the Pwr'tJiw art* 
classed in XXm first order of his Awjt-.ihia nuda nmlcr the 
name of ihjmnoidndia^ or Xaked Se/'jjrn/s ; thongh 1 must 
observe, tlnit this name eannot. be strictly a])plied to these 
snakr-Hke Am])hihians, because they are in reality not altoge- 
ther naked ^ being furnished with ininierons small scales, 

Dimuhil also •^ays in his Memoir^% tluit ^1. Ilihron and 
lnms(rlf ha\e determined, in the eighth volume of the ^Na- 
tural History ol‘ Kept which is now [)riuling, to establish 
amongst tlie Hal rarhians^ and under tin: name of PvrumMrs,, 
a Hrst sub-onU‘r e()m])rising all the geiua'a that are without 
Uajs, '^fhese ar(‘ four in inimlna’, and compose a family which 
wc eall Ophinsomes or iU'cMdides^ because tl)es(‘ appellations 
will remind ns of 1 lu-ir re‘*eiul>larie(' to tin* Serptaits. and at 
the same time will recall the principal g< nns — the most nu- 
merous in species wliicli is distinguisl*ed as th(‘ lirst hy the 
name of ( \ccilia,'' 

However^ 1 new here remark, that tins sjit>..,)rder ol‘ Pern- 
mr/es, derivi'd from Tripos', auialiatj. aiul //rXosg Hmh or Av/, is 
merely syiuaiyinons with Oppefs family .\j}nda^ wliieli he 
formed in is II for the genus Caadia,, jillhongh prew lotisly 
gi\en by Tjiiina?us to an ortler of Pislic'-;, and w hi(‘h has been 
suhst'fjiiently a(h>pted by siwaa’al zoologists. Hut in what 
<»r(ler or family ?>l.de Hlaiinille has recently placed the tVer/- 
lite in his system of Ainphibiology, givcai in IS.^O in his de- 
scription of reptiles brought from California by M. Botta, I 
< annot aseertain, not having seen tlu‘ w ork itself, but only 
the j)assage in the historical notice, before cited, from the 
‘Comptes lieiuhis,’ |). (>7*h Vet 1 am much gratilied in learn- 
ing that M. tie lllainville agrees Avitli me in making the Ba- 
irachians (of the French uatiii\\Usts) constitute a distinct class 
UTuler the A mphthia ^ and not merely the order 

of the class LieptHla^ aeeortling to tlu' old arrangement of M, 
Hrongni;irt anti his folh)wers, as MAI. Daudin, DuimM’il, Cu- 
vier, t:tt'. 

Again, I think :j further mt)diticatit)ii is retpiisite in my 

* (’oinplrs lirntlii'', IS.'il’, loui. ix. \o, ]». ."iSo. 
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previous classification^ which is, to separate the '^foads from 
the Frogs {Rani (f re) ^ and to place them, as Prof. Bell has done, 
in another family, Bufonuhe'^ i one of the chief distinctions of 
the latter being the absence of teeth. 

Next , th(‘ late discovery of a very remark able and anoma- 
lous animal renders an extension of my ] imposed classitication 
very necessary ; — the animal which 1 nu^an is what Fitziiigert 
and Natterer J denominate J jcpidosiren,” and consider as 
forming a new genus of the fish-likc Amphibians^ whilst Prof. 
Owen § regards it, with another species, as being more nearly 
allied to the Fishes, And I may remark that the L. parado.ray 
a native of the marshes near tlic Ama/on, in South America, 
where it is named C'araniiiru, is extremely like the Siren in 
general character and form ; whilst the L, at/jtec/ens, which 
inhaliits the river (rambia in Africa, more resembh^s in its 
shape the f^iredon pisciformisy or Axolotl of Mc-xico. It is also 
used for food by the inhabitants of that jiart of.Vfrica, as the 
Axolotl frcfpiently is by the Mexicans. 

Now the {iresence; of distinct liin(/s in both these animals 
makes me at once dissent from the opinion of the latter author, 
and deeides with me the ([uestion — wlu'ther they are to be 
esteem(‘d as true A m phihians^ or true Fishes'^ 

Wit Prof. Owen has resolved this ({uestion in favour of thiiir 
being ivV/iW, principally from their nose; which consists <if 
two membranous sacs, plicated within, fipening externally on 
the upp(* * * § r lip, bpt Caccording to his observation) w ithont eom- 
muiiicating with the fauces or mouth jj. '^I'he other ichthyic 

* History of Hritisti p. lO.i. 

•t Froriop’s Notizen, vol. i. p. ; mid Wiogiuaiiu’s i\rchiv, IS.'JT, p. 
232. 

J Lf’piflo.s/ren parado.ica^ cine ikmu; (lattung, mis diM* Fainilic dm- Fiseb- 
ahiilictiuii lleptilicn, von Joliariii Naltnvr, Aniialeii dus VVii-ricr JMiisiMinis 
der Naturgcschichti-, IS, '37, vol. ii. p. Kio. 

§ Description of the Jjcijicio.sirrn annedensy Linn. '1‘rans., vol. xviii. 
p. 327. 

ji AI. Milno Kdwards, in his paper ‘On tiu: Na.tural AHinities of tlic Lrjn- 
tlo.<iiren in the Ann. des Sci. Nat. for September IS 10, writes as follows ; — 
“ Ojh* of the reasons iijion which Mr. Owen nitwt insists for placing the Ac- 
pidosh’eti amongst fish, is the w'ant of ^cominiinicalion hetwi'cn tlie nasal ca- 
vity and the nioulli ; hut ,\L hischofl* asserts, tliat in the species which he 
ilissected there exist hindiT-nostrils {/z. r'dre- Narinvs) opening into the cavity 
of the month near to the commissure of the lips. I also saw these posterior 
openings of the nasal cavity in the A. dissected by M. Bibron, and 
their ahnornial jxisition a{i]}ears to be in part c.vplained by the absence of 
superior maxillary bones.” 'i’his pa])C:r, a translation of which was given 
In the ‘ iVnnal.s and Mag. Nat. Hist.’ for February IS 11, p. 'I(i7, 1 bad not 
seen until some time after mine was written and in the editor.s* bands. 1 
must here point out that Air. Owen made his dissection of the A. autn'r-lcnSy 
while AIM. Hiscliolf and J3ihi(»n f?xamin(‘d tlie A. parndo.va. 
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<;luirartcrs observable in their or/yanization I regard as of mi- 
nor importance. 

Thus it seems to me, tliat we must either account these 
animals as Vi^hrs endowed with true and wcll-developcfl 
lungs of a vascular and cellular structure and fitted for re- 
s])iriiig air, similar to those of Amphibia and HeptUea^ and 
with some oth(‘r essential (diaracters also common to the Am- 
phihia ; or as Amplitb/ans possessing nasal sacs with an ex- 
ternal orifice only (according to Mr. Owen) and adapted for 
smelling like tliosc of the Fishes, am! likcuvise having a few^ 
other ichthyie characters; or in fewer words, eilhn' as Fishes 
with the lungs and soiiui other principal characters of the 
Amphibia, or as Amphibians with the nose and a few otiu'r in- 
fcrioi’ charactci*.s of Fishes, 

Here, then, we must elect, wliclhcrwc iissume the iungs or 
the nose as the chief (‘haraeters ^\llel‘cl)y to deeide in w hich 
class of file Veiiehrata these animals ouglit to he most cor- 
n^etlv ])laced. However, it will be readily admitted hy all na- 
turalists, that the former or the respiratory organs far exceed 
in importance the latter or tlu! olfaetory organs, and therefore 
must comjiel us at once to select them for the classification 
of tlu’sc animals in preference to the latter. And surely even 
hy coiisi(l(‘ring thes(‘ animals as Amphibians''^^ possessing the 
nose ov nasal sac of 7"7.s7/c.v, it w'id he much less incongruous 
and luiieh less departing from the usmil and received charac- 
f(!rs of the divisions of the Vertehrata, than if wc were to 
esteem them as Fishes furnished with th(‘ tangs of the Am- 
pliihia ; I’or this 1 cannot but think would be loo anomalous 
and too much at variance with the general (hdinition of Fishes 
— as having gills but no lungs — notwithstanding that the air 
or swimming-bladders of two or three genera of Fishes of the 

* M. Milne Edwards Inis likewise stated, in ihe })ii])er ali’eady quoted, 
firu otlier eliaiacters belonging to the L. parojUua, whieli atlbrd strong 
evidence in favour ul its being eorreetly esteemed an Amyhibidu. The Jirat 
is, that “ M. Uibron has also satislied liimscll of tlie existence of tlie tuonn- 
rirlf's <»f tlie heart d{‘scribed by M. Hiscbofl’, so that in tliis important respect 
the Lvpidosirvu stands remote from Fish and ajiproaelies neaiVr to most 
Jleptiles.” And tlie second is, that '* tlie lungs of Mammalia, of Birds, and 
of |{.eptil('s, as every one knows, always originate from tlie ventral face of 
Ihe digestive tnhe, whatever their position may be in the splanchnic cavity, 
and it is always on the ventral side of the pharynx that the opening of the 
glottis is found; it is the same with tlio Lep/dosiren." ■* 

Now if, on a more minute examination of the L. annertens, this animal 
shall he found never to possess any hinder nostrils communicating with the 
mouth, and that its hf‘arl lias only a siiu/le auricle, then I tliink it will he 
necessary to consider it as iipcnus distinct from the I., parado.va, and which 
1 would name Pntlomelus. \ must ahu add, that the L. paraduj'u has lifiv- 
five pairs of ribs, whilst tlie L. annertens jiosm sscs uuIn tliiity-.six. 
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family CJvpvM<e somewhat apjjroach in cellular stnu.'tiire to 
the lungs of Ueptiles. 

Wheref<>re I agree with AI. Fitzinger, Dr. Natterer and 
Prof. Jones'*", in regarding these animals as two distim t sp<‘- 
cies of a new tins ^ belonging rather to the Maneo/ihraueftioos 
Amphihiana than to any order of Fishes. 

I find also that AI. Pisehotf concludes, from a skilful dis- 
section of the L, jxtraitonu that it is an Amphibian and not a 
Fish. See his memoir published at lA*ipsig in IS IO ; also the 
translation of it, w ith live plates, in the ‘ Annaks d(‘s Sciences 
Naturelles’ for August and September 1 SIO. At page loo 
of the latter numb(!r, Prof. Bischotf observes, concerning th<^ 
L. parado.rdy that its nasal cavities are perforated beliindi* 
and open into tlie moutli ; that its heart has two auricles ; that 
its lungs have not the character of swimming-bladders; and 
that the organization for the m(»st part of its soil parts, (‘spe- 
cially oi those oi circidation and respiration, ditfer from those 
ol Fish(*s. It is likewise said thattliis animal produces a stjuml 
r(‘scml)liiig the cry of a cat. Again, as it is i‘vident, t]u‘ name 
“ Lepidosiren,” vsignifying a Ara/i/ Hirvn, which was given by 
AI. Fitzinger to this genus, is not altogt‘t h(‘r appropriate, since 
it w'ould l(*avl us to conchuh* that this is the onhj Ampliihlan 
pejssessing ,sca/m, w lu-reas the VmvUiiV^ as it is wa ll known, 
are likewise furnished with small urates. And Prol*. Owen 
says, at p. .>32 of tlu' Finn, 'fraiis., \’ol. wiii., that he rc'c'orded, 
in the MS, Catalogue' of (he Alusi um of tlie Ko\al College 
of Surgeons in London, tlu' Lejilffosirm under the nanur of 
^ l^rotopt eras' — doubtl(;ss deriv(*dfrom irpMTos-, Jtrsf, and tttc- 
povyjiii — to express the prnnani or rudimentary form of its 
four Jins, But, since 1 maintain that this gtmns really b(‘- 
loiigs to the Amp/iibiay tins nanu* could not possibly apply to 
it, although that o)l Vroiontetas would be mon' characteristic, 
w hich signifies the Jirst nr primary form of tin; (Imhs (»r leys, 

* Ciriicral Oiitliiie of the Animal Kingthnn, p. aiJS. 

•| Hilt Sir tv. .lardiiu* considers “ lliu .vh iu'iurc ot thr wo-s// // as ciitiri lv 
aiialogon.’^ to tliat of tlio oi:raii in Fi.'^lK•^. : if is not. a resiiiratory organ in A, 
tlic (lonbh* openinii- is only >>iinil.ir to tlir valvular scjiaration of 
till* sac in r’isluY-.^’- -Si c ‘ Kcniarkson the Striicturi* and Habits of .A. amu'c- 
tens' in tbi; ‘ Annals anil Mag. of Nat. Ui.'^t.’ for March last, p. 20. 'I’iiis, 
however, is evidently a mistake, as will appear Ironi the follow ing “addi- 
tion,** wdiicb *M. ijisclioir lias f^ivi n to his paper in ‘ Anna!, des Sei. Nat.,* 
Sept. Number, p. f.'io. “ A^iain I aild, on the suhji*ei ol‘y/^/.s^// ea/v7/e.y, on 
vvliiidi so miieli has already l)een iir^ed, that sonn* weeks since, at my re 
(piest, my father iu-lavv, AI. 'ric'deinaim, has likewise examined the nasal 
cavities of a very small specimen, and that he has found the canal to he in 
lenr^th og ' (rhenales), proceeding ohlii|uely at the hack and on the outsidi*, 
and opening into the <-avity of the mouth. 'I'he species of ( ‘oii;^er.--, on the 
rout jry, which ai»- found at Vieiiiiii, do not present any similar canal.” 
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from 7rp<wT09 and /^eXo? ; still, in ijrefcrcnre to this last ap[)el- 
lation, I pro])ose the name of Amphihir.hthys^ derived from 
and for this new p:ciiiis ; because it is, of all 

the Amphibia^ tliat which retains the most fish-like ov ichthyic 
chara(*l<irs, and is, in tact, intermediate between those two 
classes. 

But it is necessary, for the ree(*ptloji of this new ^rc'nus — 
a type also of a n(;w family in the Order Iff. Mane/tfi- 
bnntc/tia of my Branchial Classification, to divide it into tuo 
groups or tribest^ because the gills i?i the Antphihich/ln/s diiXev 
in being merely or fringes convcalcd tv/flttn the hran- 

(rhial a])ertnres like those in most Fish(‘s, and arc not reunified 
ov ti{file<t^ and exlerruilhj persist (*iit, as in the Siren or Proteus x 
wherefore the former tribe I distinguish by tijc ap})clIation of 
PiinhAhranchuu and the latter by that o^ haniibrifncbia. 

Here, then, 1 subjoin my C'lassitication ot* the Amphibin 
founded upon the onjans of respiration^ as modi tied and ex- 
tended in the manner 1 ha\c already explained. 

l)i\ision I. Yi:ii rKc.u a ia. 

Class IV. Am Pill ni A. 

Sut)-('l}i>s I. MoNoi'NKr.MKx V. llesj'.iring singly, ritfHr\)\ gills 
only, ( i' hy luiig> aknie. 

OkIi'i’ I. (’.uhu'ibrwiK Ilia. ( • iiU f/. 

'I’nlM.' I, ( elalihiMiirliia. </. 

i'aniilv I, { firihtfiltr. l>o(l\ IfUi'ilscufi], vJ, }i(Ioi, ''iiakr'iike', ^kiii siiHiolli, 
wvinkli'il, iiuwtly \vitl\ iiiiniiU ; tail t‘\{ u na ly K gs lean*. 

(u'Miis : < \et'ilia. 

'I'ribr 11. Krolatibraneliia. ( o!i f arts 

I'aniily I. Ilnnhhr. Ailiilt body .sloiider, oval; skin simuitli or lira mi - 
laU'tl; tail Jiom-; legn four; tongue buig; tevtli luinuti', iiiu) ; tvm- 
pamiin opi'ii. 

(tfiiera: i'eratopUnfs^ Hjtla, 

Kaiuily II. Uupuudtc. Adult b(.dy^^.orl, roundi'di. ibivk, fn.g-likt ; skin 
tul)vrvulatt() ; tail waiiiiug ; Irgs four; lougui' long; liedi nom ; tvue 
1)111111111 0])(M1. 

(i(Mu'ra: liuju, lihunHit, Oliloptui. 

I'aiuiiy III. iyart tjlct h ri(!<c. Adult body slnu 1 , soinel iim's oval, frog like ; 
Mkiii sinoolli or tid)frfulaled ; (ail ikjih- ; b-gs (bur; longue wanting or 
flistiiu’t; teeth iiiiinile or |Kirtl\ ab.si'iit ; tMn|»anuin bid. 

(leiiora: DacUfJtnhrtt^ Domhiitatur, Jinr/,rft,s. 

rainily • d.'^(r<K/(frft//iJie. Adult b<u!\ short, flat, ♦Tog like, taille.'<s ; 
skin witli tuberelt'.^, li’gs ft>ur ; tongue wanting ; teeth none; (viu[>ii' 
iiiiin bid. 

Cieims : Ashodutlijltts {Piptt). 

l‘’ainily Salanin/tdridtr. Adult body long, lizard-like; tail long, round 
or (.a)iii|>ia'.'ised ; tyinpaiiuni none; legs hair. 

(ii'iieri: Sftf'/ttni/nh ft, Saltfifta/tn’ri/fftf TrUun. 
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Sub-class II. Din.oFNKUiM KNA. Respiring «loubly, by gills 

and lungs. 

Order IT. Imporfectibrancliia. Oills hnpvrfvct. 

I'aniily I. Mvnopomaliihc. Body long, lizard-like ; or bMigtlieiied, snake- 
like ; witli a tail ; legs, four ; gill-like organs internal. 

Ocnera : Menopmna^ Amph 'nnua^ 

Order III. Manentibrancliia. permunrut, 

'IVibe I. Kauiibrancbia. CiiUs ramijird or tnjh d. 

I-'aniily I. Sirrn/dfe. Body lengthened, snake-like, having a tail; legs t\v»> 
in IV'ait ; gills tutted, external. 

Geneva : Parvibranr/nt.t. 

Family 11 . Prnfcidtv, Body long, liziird-like, or lish-like, with u tail; 
legs four ; gills ramified, external. 

Cieiieru; Proteusy lifvnvbntuchnsy Sirtulon. 

'I'ribc II. Fiinl>ribran€‘.bi;i. J'rinpi'd. 

Family 1 - .■tmphihivhthfpdfr. Body lengthened or long, fisli-like, covered 
with scales, having a tail ; dorsal ami caudal memhranos, resembling 
tins, strengthened hy soft rays ; legs four, rudimentary; gibs fiuibri- 
ated, intcri'al. 

Genus : Amphihirhthtjfi ( Ary//V/o.v/r<//). 

It is worthy of remark^ that in comparing the gradual mo- 
difications in tlic organization prestaded hy tlic difibrent fami- 
lies in this v(!ry natural class, there will he found many sin- 
gular resemblances (even between the two CAtreiue grou])s, 
tlic Cud'Hiadce and tlic Ainphihichlhyida* ; injismueli as they 
both possTjs.s Seales, and the former seem to he furnished, 
in tlieir young .state, with the same kind id' J'ri ay ad jrills, 
concealed within the branchial cavity, as the latter retain 
during the whole of life: .and whilst, on the one hand, the 
iUavUiadfa are snakc-like in tlicii- form and habits, they cron- 
stitutc the link between the class Reptifia and the class Aai~ 
2 ihihla \ so, on the other liand, the fish-like, shapii and characters 
of the Aiaphihivdithyidfi* as clearly and gradually eonneet the 
class Ainpklbia with tlic class Pisevs, both approximations 
being carried on in a most extraordinary and beautiful man- 
ner. And 1 have before noticed, tliat the order Abrunchluy 
Avhich'had been previously formed fur a certain genus in this 
class, cannot be applital to .any Arnph\biau \ for it is now well 
ascertained that every animal included in tliis class possesses, 
during one ])eriod of its existence at least, some branchial ap- 
])aratns, which, with the retention of lunys^ hdly proves that 
these animals onglit, according to their natural corifonnation, 
to be arranged in a distinct class, and not in a niere order of' 
the class ReptiUa, AVhcreforc the principal ehanicters of the 
three latt(!r classes of Ammatia Vertebrata^ — Reptitia^ Am- 
phibia^ Pisces^ — taken from their oryans of respiration ^ are. 
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membranaceous and cellular lunj^s without any gills for the 
jirst class ; either gills in tlie early j)art of life, then cellular 
lungs in their adult state, or gills or some branchial apjiaratiis, 
coexisting with cellular lungs through the whole of life, for 
the second \ and gills only, without lungs, for the third class. 

Norton lloiiso, Stocklon-on-'rtTs, Auril loilj, isll. 

[Notk. — M r. Owon nowliorc assuinos that tlu* in)Sf, as an ah.solntc zoo- 
logical character, is equal iu imptjrtauco to the lunos; hut hclieviii^, with 
otlicr Co»nj)arativc‘ Anatomists, that tlu* air-hiatldor of tlui lish is essentially 
a hm^, ami being able to trace its assumption of the true }>tilnionary struc- 
ture within tile umlouht<Ml limits of the class of h'lshes, he is not disposed t<» 
allow the respiratory organ to be so important, in relation to the tdassifica- 
tion of the l.cp'ulosirrn^ as the nasal organ, which manifests no essential al- 
teration of structure in the tdass of Fishes ; hut exhibits, throughout that 
elassj a marked di-tiiiciiou from tho structure of the noise in Kejttiles. Mr. 

Owen’s arguments f(jr tlio essentially iehthyic cliaraeler of tlie Lepido.siri'H 
are based upon the cumulative evidence of its dermal, dental, osseous, di- 
g('stiv(‘, sensitive and gt nerative systt'ins, rather than on any single and ar- 
bitrarily chosen character.- — See his * ConeludingObservations,’ Linn. '^J'rans., 
vol. x\iii. p. doO ; also the Proeeedings of iho Microsc‘ 0 ]>icid Society at p. 21 I 
<»four piM'sent volume, coui, lining Mr. Owen's examination of the structure 
of the teolli, which In.- finds to 1)0 alfogetlu r sucli as is j.iaudiar to Fish. 
'I'iic new naming of tin; genus v,\- cannot approve. — Ln. ] 


XXXIX. —Sopplemcnt to a CalaJoffue of Irish Zoophytes. By 
Aui'iiirji, Iln.L Hassai.i., FiSC[. JU‘ad before the Natural 
Ilistui-y Mociefy of Dublin, X^oveniber (>lh, isdO. 

[('one 'd from j>. 2S7.] 

f atkeria nnhrlcutif . “ C’ell.s in di*ii:<c clustorf?, irregularly scattered 

1)11 the jmlypiduiii,” eylinilrical. Plate tig. 

I liave added to the u.sual deliiiitinn of this .species tlie word cy- 
lindrical. as the 1 ‘onu of the cells is the iinportaiit practical 

j)o;nt of distinction between it and the prcia ding sjiecies. Vnlkcria 
iitibricala, in the tirst stage of its formation, consists of a single layer 
of cells sjiread over the surface to which it is attached f^usiially 
lutctis vrsirntosus'), and not rising from it in the form of an inde- 
pi*ndcnt ])ol 3 q)idoin. In this stage of its growth it I'onstitntes tlie 
lioivvrtmnkia dritsa < f Dr. Fane. 'I'liis fact 1 have asi i*rtaiiied from 
a comparison of Dr. Farre’s ligiive ami ilcscriptioii of that sjiecies 
with it, and its coiiciirronce with these i.s .^^0 close as not to admit of 
a donht ujioii tlie suhject, Boircrbunkia d(fnsn is, therefore, not a 
distiiK’t species, but lucrel}’^ a condition of the well-known one, Val~ 
krrin hnbncutu. Although the exainiiiatiou of numerous specimens 
of r. hnbricala which I have made has resulted in the eradication 
of />. densn as a distinct species, I yet must not omit to notice the 
admirable memoir jiiihlished in the ‘ l*hiloso])hiral Transactions,’ 
ujKui this and an allied sjiccdes by Dr. l'’arre, tlu* gentleman by 
whom thurcrbfftikin itrnsa was tirst detcrihed ami figured as a"di- 
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stinct s])ccie>«, and to wlioni wc are indebted lor almost all wc? kmnr 
uf the anatomy of the Aseidian tyjH! of zooj)hytes. 

Some time since, I forwartled to Dr. .lolinston s])C'ciinens niuU'i 
the name of Howerhankia (tenm for e\aminatioii : one of them was in 
fact Valkeria inihricafn in the primary sta^^e of it.« i^rowth, that i^^. 
sj)readin" over a j)]aiii surface ; the <ither was elevat<*d in the form 
of a distinct polyj)idoin, the condition in which itukrir^.'tn is. 
nsuully met with. 1 remarked on these sjiei-imens somewhat to the 
following effect, not at the time recognising them as hedonging to 
the sjiceies Vafkeria iwhrtcula^ that they representetl the species 
Bov'erlmnkia daisa, and tliat if did not always coniine itself to tlie 
.‘iurface of the obji'ct upon which if grew, hut sometimes rose from 
it as a separate polypidom. Dr. Johnston nunarki’d upon them, that 
they represented “ the species in its perfect state.” In another 
letter Dv. Johnston writes. “ Accidentally viewing your speclm('i\s of 
Boxcerbitiihiu doxisa, var. ramosa, it at oneo titiF^hod on my mind tlnit 
they were Wtikerin imbricata, whii-h is indeed tin' fact. finirrr- 
hankia densti and Wtlkcria imbricafa, are tiu v not states of one and 
the same sjU’cies } \'our observations will j)rohahly result, in the 
erasure of a sjuirious species.” I have thus Dr. Johnston’s testi- 
mony ill favour of tlie identity of llvirrrhuskia drnaa and VaJkn'ia 
imbrieafa'^, 

8ea Point, Dublin liay : not common. 

1 may here observe, lliat many sjx eies of y.<) 0 ]>hytes, as w(‘ll as 
the ahovt*, spread ov( r the snrfa< <‘ of attaehinent in a .'-ingle layer, 
[U'ior to becoming ele\at<d into separate and intlepeiideFit polypi- 
floms. 'I’his with mail}' .sja'cies aj)})! ars to he a law of their grow th, 
ami is ver\' ohvi.)Us in the Mn.-tras. 

W piitifnlosa . Not eomnion : Dublin Jhiy. 

fAtiHjeerffa rt^ptm.'i. Some weeks I forwarded a. zoophyte to 

Dr. Joliiiston whieli I eom-eived might lie Lunydudhi ropats. Dr. 
Johnston oh.servc<l on the s]»i‘eimtn sinit, “ 'I'liis may hi* I^aiKjrtirlht 
rrpess, hut it is not so like as to make one certain : your eonjirelun' 
is very ])rahably correct, ami then it throws light njson a. thing 

which has puzzled ns If y(ju A\ill turn to iny figure of Fftisfru 

Dirmhrauavrd , you will find some jjroee.'-ses or tubes figured, w’hi(.h, 
ill the description, are li ft innleeided to tlieir mitnre. These I 
now consider to lieltmg t»> Lmujf urffa rcpcy/.v, or an allied ami soli- 
tary species.” Since tlu; feeeipt cd’ the letter containing the ahovi; 
ohservatioiis, I have madt' a partii-ular examinvFtion of thc.se tubes, 
and have arrived at. the conclusion lluit. tliey are not. zoojjhytcs at 
all. On Flusfra membrattnrra llie tubes are nnconneeUd witli each 
other, and a])])ear to form shut sac-s, no opmiing being visible at 
either end, and^ c<:rta.inly none is ])res(Mit at its free extremity. 'Pheir 
bases are fixed to the hack of the jiolyjje cells, and each tube is 
filled in a recent state Avitli a clear llniil. Tlie use of thesi; ])roee.sses 
on Fliistra tncmbraiutcvu appears therefore to me to he still involved 
in obscurity. Plate \TII. fig. o. rejjres.ents a few of the cells of the 

'1 he (-^*11 4 n!' I'tilhftin Indn'iv.dfa lii-sf inanifcst f licinsidves on the main 
'.tarns as mere buds or ju'otuberances, and in this slam* of lla'ir formalioii 
arc itMp<*rforato. 
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zoopliyte which I thought might \,a Lanyeiolhi rrpr/is. I liavc given 
a iii^nro of it in order to avoid any ern»r. 

I have, recently met with a >uvj;\v .-peeijnen of a >]K*eies of Jiow- 
vrbimkhiy or, ])c;rhaj)s, I j^liouUl ratht?r .say, ot \ alkm'Ktf differing 
botii from If. dc/istr and K. hiihrU'Ctiii y hnt in .sonic nieasure niiiting’ 
the characters of eacli. 'i’iie polypi Jiav(3 only eig'lit tcntncuhi, and 
tlie cells arc nearly as lariirc as tho.-e (if Biurcrhankln dettsa, hut arc 
of a diircrent sliaiic, the upper half of the cells beini^ much narrower 
than the lower. Se<' Plate VIII. 4. 

P I : n I ( i: I. LI N , Surs . 

( -orpora i^elatiiiosa, nuda, pedicellata, ( l:i\ata, in surculo lereti re- 
pente verticalia. C'lava oblonpi, coin]»re.'-sa varie dilatabilis, 
sujira seiie tentaculorinii corouata. 'I'entacula cylindrica cir- 
I'jita. t)s et anus viciiia. in ( xtrenntatc superiore exeavata. 
rrhintsl n y Its i‘(*hin;il i<. 

The above are the. charactiu-s of a very cjurloiis and remarkable 
/.oviphvte, inij)erh‘clly figured and d^^-crihed, lirst by Jidli.s and 
sulisv {pientlv by Lister, and of wbi(‘b rm'ntion al.-o made by 
h'leiiiiiL^; under tlie name of Itt/dra (oromfto. When in ilelfast a 
sliort time since, ainoni^* otber works \vbi(‘h Mr. "Phonijison was 
Uiud enou^li to proeiire for my examination wa.s a copy of »Sars’s 
‘ i>eskrivel.-( r over Pol\p.,’ \e., ]>ublislud, I believe, in IS.*}.") ; on 
huikin:: overwiiieh I di.-eovered a lie.ure and description of this 
bin little known species umh r the narm* of Ptdirrliht't \ wbieli 
name, as well a- o-iMn-ric juul speeilic ebaraetm's, I have 

adopt (',d. Sars has de.scribed a seetmil species belonging* to the 
l'ctius ( ht<t y «li.'( Ingiii.slied from the f('rnu‘r by the foot-'^talk 

la’ing d-.'-titute of hiiirs. 'I’hi.s spc eie.s 1 ba .a* not met witli. To 
lillis is due, I believe, tin’ credit (.1 having tii>t noticed the s]ieeies 
(‘f wbieli 1 am about to give a detailed account. 

Pefore meeting* witli Sars's work, I had \ enturi‘d to change Fle- 
ming’s decidedly ineorreet generic apj)cllation of Ih/drUy and to sub- 
stitute in its place tliat of retaining the sjieeilie term. I 

was iiidueed to confer this liame upon it from the great rosenihlanee 
w.iieh the ])olvpes of this zoophyte Inar to the lu’ads of thistles, 
and this resoinhlanee is .■strengthened hy tin’ presence of hairs ujion 
their surface. A desemnling gullet, -tomaeh, and a^eeiiding rectum, 
a.re distinctly vi.sihle. Jn>t alxivc the .stomach and apjiarently con- 
nected with it, a yellow body may be noticed : thi.s i.s in all proba- 
bility a liver ; it is not a gizzard, as no footl was seen to pa.ss into 
it, although 1 was able to trace, its passage in its whole course along 
the intc.stinal canal. Above this yellow body dark, ill-delined 
ma.s.s is seen, tin? nature of which 1 am not able t(j (let ermine. 'Phe 
tciitacuhi are about ^rd the length of the head of the polj'pus, and are 
about sixteen in number, tiihcreulaled, and thickly ciliated, as is 
also the interior of the whole line of tlie alimentary canal. Near 
the junction of the stomach and ascending rectum, and coutained 
within them, a small dark body may often be observed in active ro- 
tatory movement ; the nature of the body, which has been noticed 
ill some other zoophytes, and the eaus(' of its motion, have not, I 
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believe, been fully understood : it is nothing more than faecal matter 
kept in constant rotation by the action of the cilia lining the whole 
internal surface of the alimentary canal, and which, by their pecu- 
liar arrangement, drive it on towanls the jilace by which it is to 
make its exit — thus supjdying the office i>f proper propelling mus- 
cles. I'hc polypi are usually non-syinmetrical, one side being more 
bulged out than the other, but they are capable of assuming var ious 
other forms and ai^pearanecs. The tentaenla, too, vary much in 
their disposition, being sometimes directed cither outwards or up- 
wards ; at others they are curved inwards, usually to a small ex- 
tent, but occasionally so much so as to be entirely lost to view, 
being concealed by the outer tiinif* of the polypus. Tlie motions 
of the polypi of this species iire very lively iiiitl J3cciilifir. All the 
Aseidiaii zoophytes are much more vivacitms and active in their 
movements than the Hydroitl, and this is the necessary result of 
their higher organization. “ 'I'he stems, though commonly still, 
have free power of motion ; and when emc is disturbed it bends 
quickly to and fro, so as to strike one or two more ; these again 
strike upon others, and thus for a few seconds all are in action; but 
they soon return to quietness, ami the arms, wliich during the com- 
motion had been doubled up, open again.” — LUtifr. 

1 much regret that I was unable, from want of time, to carry my 
observations further on the anatomy of this .species, so well adapted, 
both from its size and the <*ircmnstanee of its being the only known 
naked A.scidian zoophyte, for anatomical examination. I have sent 
a more perfect figure than has yet been given of this species to Dr. 
Johnston. 

On Vcsicularia sjjin^sa : very rare : Dublin Jiay. 

Crisia uvulcatu. A^llnc lildwards lias figured this species, wliich 
I described in the ‘ Annals of Natural Histor}’' ’ for Noveiiiher 1 840, 
in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles ’ for April 1S3<S, under the 
name of La Crisis ivoire. How Milne Kdwards' could have con- 
founded this somewhat rare species with the common one C. eburnoa, 

1 arn at a los.s to conceive, l/pon this bitter spt‘cies in no ca.«e have 
1 ever met with siiines ; and laid they ever existed, traces of lliem 
would have been vi.sihle on the .sides of the eelD, a.s they always 
are in C. aculcafn, even when the teeth themselves have been broken 
off. 

Rarely found on stones, east of Kingstown liarbour. 

Hippqthoa lanceolata. Sec Plate VHI. fig. 5, G, for a representa- 
tion of thi.s elegant species. 

Trawled up off Bray on old valves of Pecten communis. 

Anguinaria spatulala. On .stone.s east of Kingstown harbour, 
abundant; also^at the Giant's Causeway, on Fuci. 

Tubulipora veirruenria, Milne Edward.s. 'J'his sj)e(;ie.s in its per- 
fect state, as it occurs in Dublin Bay, resembles in outline a penta- 
petalous flower, being slightly five-lobed. This peculiarity has not, I 
believe, been noticed. Some time since, not knowing that it had been 
described, I gave it the name of Tubulipora floriformis^ to exjircss 
this peculiarity of form. To Mr. Thompson of Belfast the credit of 
the i^discovery of this as a native zoophyte is due, a fact of which I 
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was ignorant when I published a former paper on Irish zoophytes. 
Mr. Thompson has also been the fortunatf discoverer of one or tw^o 
other undcscribed and beautiful species ol /ubuliporidtE. 

Monkstown, Dublin Hay, on the frond of Laminaria digitata : 
not common. 

T. lohuhita? Polypidom six-lobcd ; ctdls irregular, united. — A. 
H. H. Polypidom divided into six lobes of unequal size ; tubes 
joined, of irregular form and size. Sec Plate X. fig 1, ‘2. Of 
the above Tubulipnra 1 have met witli but a single eeimen ; its 
uppesirancc arid dcvclopmt'iit however is? no ditFi-rent iron) any 
hitherto described, that I conceive myself justified in considering it 
to be a distinct sj)ecies. 

Cidlepora ramvlosa. Not common : t)btained by trawling olf 
llowth. 

C. bhtwcroiiaia. Cells ovate, dIsj)osed in a single layer ; aj)cr- 
tures circular, with a .•flight excavation below, armed on each side 
with a short stnuig process. A. H. I L A sj)ecies of Vtllvpora is 
described by Lamarck under tlu; name of Crllcpora bimvcronafaf and 
which 1 conceive to be identical with that defined above. Although 
1 am inclined to consider this as a distinct s])ecies, 1 yet do not feel 
assured that it is nially so; if not, it is to be regarded as C. pu~ 
mivosa in the first stage of its fixi'inatioii. See Plate IX. fig. 1. 

Brrifnieva In/ulitta. On the roots of ,aminaria digitala, Bray 
Head: not iincoinmon. 

Lepra/in nifida. Lvpralia cosfafa or ihorariformis would not be 
an ina])j)roi)riale muue for this curious Nj)ecies, resembling, as each 
cell so accurately does, a miniature iiimian thora.x ; the cross pieces 
representing the ribs, and the broad l)and into which these are in- 
serted being analogous to a sternum. A ilislinct s])ine is fie([uentlv 
to be observed on each side i>f the lower angle of the nu)uth of the 
ceil. * 

On stories east tif Kingstown harbour : rare. 

/ . cocrinca. On .stones below low- water mark, east side of 
Kingstown harbour : common. 

L. variolosa. On a bivalve. Sea Point : rare. 

L. ciliata. “ Cells ovate-globose, frosted ; the aperture con- 
tracted, circular, armed with from five to seven long spines.*' 

The low'er bonier of the mouth of each cell is prolonged into a 
spout-like jirocess, beneath which, in perfect specimens, a pointed 
tooth, somewhat shorter than those surrounding the aperture, is 
visible. See Plate IX. fig. 2. 

Rather abundant on stones, shells, iiid fuci, Dublin Bay. 

I’he following species of Lepra never. I believe, been de- 
scribed as British zoophytes ; wdi '.'^icr they are altogether new 1 
cannot say. I have not, howevcV, been able to identify them with 
certainty with any hitherto described, although 1 have consulted 
numerous works with this view ; among others, DelleChiaje's * Anim. 
senza Vert, di Napoli,’ in which many LepralUe are figured. 

L. appensa. Cells somewhat raised anteriorly, frosted, larger 
above than below ; aperture quadransrular. surro’^’'-^^'^ ? ^ . 
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skMiilcr s|)iin\s of nenrly equal lenj^th.s ; the lateral walls of eaeli 
cell arc ju’olon^od into large, triangular, winged aj)i)einhig(;s, wliitrh 
are hollow, and coinuiuiiieate with the interior of the cells. See 
Plate IX. lig. Thi'se a]>|u‘ndages are always ])rcsent. — A. 11. H. 
The front wall of each cell rises into the mouth in the form of a 
strong ])oiiited process. 

L. pnliioatnnia. Crust spreading irregularly ; walls of the cells 
reticulated; aperture calc.eolifoim ; margin ]>iain, everted. — A. H. II. 

'I'he crust of this species in a recent .state is alwa)".s of a red co- 
lour. 'I’he cells arc but little raised, and are clo-sely approximated 
to each otlu'r. 'i'heir divi.-lons and arrangement are often renderial 
unequal and irregular ]»y the rough .surface on which tliey are de- 
veloped, being iisuail;^ found in the cnwices (.f rocks and on stones. 

•Sec Plcitc IX. lig. 4. 

Rhiekroek and Portmarnock : not uncommon. I have al.so found 
specimens of this sj)ecies adhering to the bottom of an old hulk, the 
Olhers, in Plymouth Sound. 

A. itutiyjiis. Cells raised, veiilrieosc ; aperture armed with from 
live fi> seven spines. A long sj>iiu)us jnexa'ss rises out of the cell, 
low down and to one side. — A. 11. II. 

This .singular species is readily (H.-^tinguished from all others hy 
the })ositiori of a sliarp spimi or lucdl^^, which j)ro('!ceds, not from near 
the a])erture, ])ut low down, from the .side of tlie cell, in the wall 
of which a hole isVisihlc if one of the s])ines ])e broken oil’. The 
a])erturc of the ct'Il.s de.«crihes -^ths of a circle, the lower ])art being 
straight. Ill addition to the spines wliich surromitl the apertiiri*, 
and which gradually diminisU in length on each sitle, a short j)ro- 
ccss n.''e.s from the front of the cell, just below tlu; a]>erture. Sec; 
Plate IX. fig. .5. 

Dublin liay. 

/v. ^ Crust oj)aque; cells C 3 dindrical; aperinre circular, 

]»lain, .‘rlightly c.jutractcd : a single lu’oail triangular tootli ri.se.s from 
th<; anterior wall (»f the cell just below its a})erture. — A. II. II. 

'J^his species bears a considerable reseinblaiicc to Itfrvnivva hyalisa, 
from which, however, it is estranged by the o])acity of the crust as 
well as by the ])rcsenee of the tooth. 'I’hen; is a neck or collar 
joined to the aperture in />. hyaliiia not present in this. See Plate 
IX. fig. b‘. 

A single s])ccimcn on the root of ijnnhuo'la (JUjitala, Dublin 

Ray. ' 

L. punctata. Cells oval, not much rai.sed ; apertures subcpia- 
drangular, having the lower ^lip thickened and .somewhat everted. 
On each side of the oi)ening Oi,^tlje cell a small triangular j)roeess is 
seen, and from the ui)per infirgy^.)f the aj)erture three or four short 
teeth arise. The walls of the ce*i.s are j)erforated with small holes, 
which give them a dotted appearance ; this is an invariable charac- 
ter of the species. 8ee Plate IX. fig. 7. — A. II. H. 

On stones, east of Kingstown harbour, 

h, Ihiearis. Cells much depressed, radiating in lines from a 
opptre. and increasing in size towards the edge of the crust, iij)j)cr 
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p?irt rounded ; aperture contracted, circular, with a minute spout- 
like elongation below ; tejeth either three or four, surrounding the 
u])per half of the aperture : on either side of the small s])Out-like 
elongation referred to, a short blunt ijrocess is visible. See Plate 
IX. hg. 8.— A. H. II. 

On stones east of Kingstown harbour, and at the Giant’s C’aiise- 
wa\" : not corninon. 

Membraniiwra steUata, Thoinjjsoii. A s))ecies has been described 
by Mr. Thompson in the ‘ Annals of Natural History’ for April 
1S40, p. 101, under the name of Flustra or Membra nipora stcllata. 
'i’iiis supposed &])ecies I have ascertained to be merely Mombranipora 
pi/osa, with the bristle alairtive. on an cx])anded surface. I wrote 
to Mr. Thom])son upon the subject, at the same time forwarding 
specimens for examination, and that gentleman’s reply was con- 
lirmatury of iny o})inion. Mr. Thompson was, I believe, the first 
who described M, pHosu lo assume the stdUUv form, and to have 
tlie cells disj)osed in the manner indicated in the deseription of M . 
a tel (at a. 

FInsh'n trnneata. — Giant’s Causeway, abundant; but not found 
U])on the coast of Dublin. 

F. iivlralaris. 'Phis species in ;r recent state is of a reddish 
colour, hut becomes of a grayish black in drying ; this change of 
eoloTir in drying is, 1 believe, peculiar to this species, and the cause 
t>f it 1 am not ae(iuainted with. 1 liavc sometimes olfcserved the 
hird’s-hea.d ajipeiidagcs (whose motions are so very peenliar and nn- 
aecouiitahlc) deserihed as belonging to C. avivalaria, on this species. 

1 now lind that this si)eeies is very abundant in Dublin Jhiy. 

F. lineata. Nut niicuinnu)ii on Vatella caralea : J^ray. 

F. tnberraiata. Not eo«ii!non : Merrion, Dublin Bay. 

F. disiff/ts. Polypidom encrusting, grayish, calcareous, reticu- 
lated ; cells oval; margin broad, having its inner edge sliglitly ere- 
nulated ; two short processes arc visible at each uj)]»er augh^ of the 
cells. 

I am informed by Dr. .lohnstoii that this species was discovered 
son.e years ago by Mr. Bean, but that the habitat of liis sjjecimeii 
was unknown. It is on this account, I imagine, that no deserij)- 
tioti of it lias as yet been given in Dr. .lohnston’s ‘ British Zoophytes.* 
Dr. .luhiistou, iii a recent letter to me, remarks, “ yours is the only 
native specimen I have seen.” From a comparison of specimens of 
this with Flaslra tufjercu/ata, I caimot help suspecting that they are 
in fact onc^ and the same species. When at Belfast a slTort time 
since, I saw several fine specimens of this sj)ccies in Mr. ’rhomp- 
son’s cabinet, obtained some time since upon the coasts of Down 
and Antrim. 

On stones cast of Kingstown harbour : not common. 

F. carnosn. This si)ecies, which is undoubtedly no Flustra, ought 
ti) be raised to a generic rank and i)laccd in the family Alcyonidala:. 
I’allas asserts (I (piote from memorv) that tlie tentacuhi vary from 
18 to 30 : this assertion I am not iihle to verify, having constantly 
Ann. &; May. N. Hist. Vol. vii. 2 B 
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found tne miniber of tcntacula in each polype to he the same, viz. 
30 . 

Dublin Bay : abundant on Fuvas siliquosus. 

F. Hihernica. I have now ascertained that this species, which I 
described in my Catalou^ue of Irish Zoo])hytcs })ublished in the 
* Annals * for November 1840, is not a Fissfra but a Lepralla, which 
I have again figured and described in this paper under tlie heat] of 
L. pedilostojfia. The figure given with the Calalogue reprc.sents a 
posterior view of the cells, the wall of each cell posteriorly being 
absent. The error of figuring the cells posteriorly instead of ante- 
riorly, and the absence of the posterior wall, are to. ns accounted 
for. The specimen from which the figure was taken adhered to an 
Ascidia ; this Ascidia grew on the under surface of a rock, in re- 
moving which, the JLepratia^ which covered the rock before the //.v- 
cidiut also came away, — the mouths of the cells adhering to it, and 
the wall still remaining attached to the rock. The detection of an 
error of this nature is almost as pleasing as the discovery of a new 
species. 

Cellulftria avicularia. 'rhis species I now find to be abundant in 
the Bay of Dublin and about the neighbouring coast. 

Alcyonidivm (jclatlaosum. CkM!urs in long rope-like masses, and is 
rarely obtained exee])t by trawling. Rare, olf Howth and Lam])ay. 

A, hirsutum. The polypidoin of this ;f])ecies in its young state is 
clavate, and not branched. As in this condition it miglit, possibly, 
be mistaken for a distinct species, 1 have given two figures of it, one 
representing it of its natural size ; the other is a magnified view of 
it, with many of tlie pulyjn ])rotrudr{l. Wlun umlcr the microscope 
it presented a very ])eautifiil apj)caiMiiee, some faint idea of which 
the drawing, Plate X. fig. 3, 4., is intended to convey. 

A. parasiticam. Polyjiidom encrustieg, spongy ; cells j)olygouiil, 
but irregular in size and arrangement. Polypes with sixteen ten- 
tacula. 

The nature of this production, which has long been involved in 
obscurity, I have at last succeeded in dcterniiniiig. By very many 
it was not considered to he a zoo])hyte at all ; I liave, however, a.s- 
certained, beyond all doubt, that it is a true pulypiferous production 
of the genus- y//cyo//«V/h/m. Dr. Johnston describes the polypidom 
as ** entirely composed of particles of sand cemented togetlier with 
mud or clay.'' Were this really its edr, tractor, this fact alone would 
be sufficient to decide that it could not ho a zoophyte ; for the po- 
lypidom^ of all true zoophytes are growths, and not artificial for- 
mations. Numerous sandy particles are certainly found in cof>- 
ncxion with it, but not, in my opinion, incorporated with it ; their 
presence, I believe, being confined to cells vacant by the death of 
the polypi. If previously dried, and then dropj^cd into water, it im- 
mediately sinks to the bottom, and does not remain there wholly 
unaltered, hut slowly absorbs a portion of the fluid until it has at- 
tained its original dimensions. I also believe that I have detected 
a few siliceous spiculse, and certainly numerous siliceous granules. 
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^vllicll arc to be difstingiiished from the p}irticl(.*>i of aand by their 
niiicli smaller size. In a recent state a membrane is attached to 
the edges of each cell ; this rises up in a globular form, and bears a 
near resemblance to the i):)pi]hc on A. hirsutum.. 'I’he polyi>i cor- 
respond so (dosely with those of the otlua* species of Alvyaniiltma, 
that I have thought it sni)erfluoiis to give a sej)arate figure of it, 
having the same number of tentacula. viz. 1(>. 

]‘]iicrnsting various flexilile corallines, Dublin Ihiy : common. 

echinatum. It is not a little remarkable, tliat the ])olypi of 
this common species should have nauained hitherto undescribed. 1 
was lately so fortunate as to meet with some s'peeimens in which I 
had an o;)portunity of examining the animals in a living condition. 
'I'be result of this examiimtion proves, that it is not only not allied 
to the ftiinily with which it has ii]) to this time been classed, but 
ihat it is a true Hydra zoo]ih\te, relat(‘d f-losely to Cin'ynif s(juamata, 
betwe^m which and llvrntUt ylanduuKU it forms a new and distinct 
genus, 'riiis new genus it was my wish to have dedicateii to Dr. 
.lolmston, the author of the work oii British Zoophytes, iu aekiiow- 
ledgmeiit of the valuable serviees rendered l)y that gentleman to 
this interesting dejiartmeiiL of natural screiure. In this di'sirc I have, 
however, been disappointed, from tl’R* cireumstanee of a genus iu 
botany having l)eeu <!edi<‘e.ted to Dr. .Jolin-flon, tlu* editor of (.Tiranrs 
‘Herbal.’ 

'I’be generic name wbieli 1 have adopted was suggested t*) me by 
my friend (r. .1. Allman, Ksq. , 

'Hie following are tlie eli.\racl..‘rs of the genus 

Me II I Noeiioiii r.n, 

Polypidom em-rustiiig ; surface raised into numerous rough j)a]>ill{c ; 
poly])i liydroid, naked, pedi(‘ellated. — A. H. H. 

EvhiiLocUoriutu rhiriyorum. I\»lyjhdoni miirie:iti*il with rough 
spinous pujiilhc about a line in height. Polyja' mx)re or Kss eiavate, 
not retractile within cells ; tentacula claviform, about ird the Itmgth 
of the l)ody, retractile. 

■’here are numerous iiuU'iitations on the .'?nifaee of the po!y])idom, 
in t'aidi of whicdi the base t)f a polype is insert i‘d ; this latter is al)oiit 
jlh of an inch in h<’ight and is of a white colour ; its- head Is some- 
what enlarged, and is surrounded with iiunieroas eonliactilc cluh- 
sha])ed tentacula ; the number of tlic.se varies cousitlerably, but fre- 
(liiciitly amounts to between twenty ami thirty. 'I’he tentacula are 
iu)t arranged iu any determinate order, a.s they always are in the 
Ascidian type of zoophytes, hut are variou.^ly disposed. 'I’his ob- 
servation aj)plies to all Hydroid zt>oi)hytos. Whether the poly])es 
are separate or united at their bases, 1 am unable to say. See Plate 
X. fig. o., which is a magnified n'preseiitation td this genus and 
species. This speeie.s doe.s, 1 bclievi;, ])ossi'ss a .stomacdi, which in 
one of the ])olypi in the figure is seen to be everted. Fig. 5, b, 

Dublin Bay luid Portinarnock ; couimon. 

A marked correspondence exists between tiie natural his- 
tory of the (joast of Antrim and the opposed shore of Scot- 

3 B 2 
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land ; and the relation is particularly obvious in the distribu- 
tion of zoophytes^ three sjx'cies of which, coininoii in the 
North of Kngland and on the Scottish shore, beinj^ also pre- 
sent on it, and not, 1 bcliev(‘, found ujion any other part of 
the coast of Ireland. ^Hius Thoa miiriealti (never before re- 
corded as Irish), Sertularia jUicala and Flustrn trancutu^ all 
more or less extensively distributed upon the Kn»*Iish and 
Scotch coasts, are occasionally met with on the Antrim coast, 
in the neighbourhood of that wonder of the worhl, the ( jiant’s 
Causeway. Ireland, therefore, it may fairly he inferi-ed, is 
indebted to Scotland for the presence of at least three species 
of zoophytes, and probably for some others. 1 think I may 
venture to predict that Thuiaria thuja will eventually be 
found on the coast of Antrim. 1 now find that oidy one 
species of Phunularia is wanting in the Bay of Dublin, and 
that is P, pennatula. 

To the title of my Catalogue an objection has been raised 
by Mr. Thompson of Belfast, on the ground that it does not 
embrace the wliole coast ofjireland, but is confined to a par- 
ticular portion of it. The justice of this observation, as ori- 
ginally applied to that portion of the (^italogne winch has 
already been ])ublished, I willingly admit. It shouiil rather 
have been cr'titled a ^ Catalogue of the Zoophytes of Dublin 
and its vicinity this title, however, would not lx? equally 
applicable to the continuation of tlx? Catalogue, as to some 
species I have giv(;n a second hx’ality . 

I wish it to he distinctly^ understood, that the C.\'italogu(‘ 
which lias been already jiublishcd, as w ell as. tins Supplement , 
contain tmly^ the results of my ow n personal obs(?r\ ation and 
research. 1 have, therefon?, not detaned it necessaiy to ad- 
vert to the writings of other Irish naturalists on this braiurh 
of natural histoiy, not having had occasion to ref<*r to tlu*m. 
1 may, however, nieiitioii. Unit a catalogue of Irisli zoophytes 
was published hy Air. '^rempleton, of Belfast, some years ago ; 
that many' of Kllis’s s])(*cimens w'ere obtaiiurd on the Irish 
coast; and that fi list of nnreci)rdeil species was ])nhlished 
by^ Air. Tliompsoii in the ‘^Annals of Natural Ilistoiy^ for 
June 1810, at which time my' Catalogue was w ith Air. ^raylor, 
the editor, for publication. I must iu)t omit to noti(?c also, 
that many rare species of zoojihy'tcs were jirocured hy’^ Air. 
R. Ball and Aliss Ball of Dublin, at Youghal, county of 
Cork. 

1 have HOW' brought the caumcration and description of 
the species to a conclusion. During the compilation of this 
iSupplcmcnt I have had occasion to make various references 
to Dr. Johnston, who has always promptly and kindly favoured 
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me with his opinion, and to whom, therefore, my most sin- 
cere thanks are due. 

For the heautiliil drawini^s wliich accompany this commu- 
nication, some of which I have had the pleasure of exhibiting 
to the Society, I am inde})ted to the skill and perseverance of 
a lady, wliose name I would most willingly mention were I 
authorized to do so. 

Having brought this paper to a termination, it now only re- 
mains for me, in the tirst place, to thank the Society for the 
attention with which it has listened to me, and to hope that 
any errors of detail which may have been noticed will be ex- 
cused, Mhen the time occuj)ied, less than two months, not 
merely in the ])reparatit)n of the. manuscrij)t and drawings, 
but also in obtaining the materials f(»r it, is taken into consi- 
deration ; attd secondly, to beg its acceptance of a collection of 
Irish z:oo|)liyt(.‘s, a portion only of which is now upon the tabic. 

In taking my leave for the present, 1 cannot refrain from 
the e\[)ression of my most eordial wishes that the allairs of 
this Society may ^^go on and ])rosper,” conferring, as it must 
Jiee(‘ssarily do, moral and intellectual beiicHt, not meri ly on 
the mernb(‘rs c.omjiosing it, but, thn)ugli them, u[)ou the 
<M>untry at large. I shall at all tilings feel great pleasure in 
contrihutlng my mite to^^ards tlu; ])romotion of* its objects. 
W'ith this pap(‘r terminate, I regret to say, rny labours iji 
this interesting, and as yet not fully explored, ti(?ld of natural 
histoiy. In ji few days I shall be called upon to quit tin* 
i)(‘autiful ocean, — beautiful in its strength, its jnirity, its fn^sh- 
ness, its majesty, and in its infinity ; beautiful in calm and 
storm ; auti its still nmre beautiiid and ever-varying produc- 
tions, in the study and contemplation of whic*h 1 so much de- 
liglit. 

KXPhANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Pi.ATi: VI. Fig. 1. A inagnirn*(I repn'si*iitatioii of Corijnc .squamatu. Fig. 
2. Ilcrmia glaudulvstt, a single polype, inagniiied, exliibiting the 
reproductive geminult'.'--. Fig. o. Seriuhiria Afarfiarita^ iiat. size. 
Fig. I. Do., magnified. Fig. 5. Srrlular.a pitmilit, magnified. 

Pi.ATi: VII. I’ig. 1, 2. Thtiviriti art ictilaf a. 

Fi. ATL \’II1. Fig. I. Plnmufar'ni frutef:vous^\\iiiy\Yti[ WvAi}. 2. 

iinhnvatd, natural size. Fig. IL iMmjenvlhi rvpoHsl magnified, 
t'ig. I. New species of /V^/Zre/vV/. Fig. o, (>. Hijjpvlhoa lauceolafa. 
Platk JX. Fig. 1. (k'lh’pora bmittcroHata. Fig. 2. Lvpralia ciliata. Fig. 
a, A- apprnsa. Fig. -1. A. pvttilosfonia. Fig. 5. A. insif/nia. Fig. f>. 
A. ciflindrica. Fig. 7. Tj. pmictata. Fig. S. L.l-nraris: all mag- 
uiiied. 

I’i-A rr, X. Fig. I . TtihtiUpora lohidaiOt natural size. Fig. 2. The same 
injij'nifiod. Fig. 11. Jfrponidhrm /lirst/tufK, in its Y«>aiig state. Fig. 
■1. 'The same magnilied. Fig. .>. Eclniiochorium rlar/fpir/tm : one 

of tie; poly])es with its feelers rctraeted ; b, one with the stomach 
• •vi'rted. 
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XL . — On the Composition t}/' Chalk Rocks and Chalk Marl 
bt/ invisible Organic Bodies : from the Observations ()f' Dr. 
khrenberg, Dij Thomas Wkaver, Esq.^ E\RS., E\G,S.j 
M.R.LA^ 8^c. &i'c. 

[Cf^ncluded from p. 315.3 

On the Composition of the Compact Limestone ()/' Upper Egypt 
and Arabia by the invisible Animalcules of the White Chalk 
of' Ejurope. 

Both the niininiurite limestone of the pyramids of Gcza on 
the left bank of the Nile, and the same kind of rock on the 
right bank near Cairo, contain numerous microscopic ani- 
malcules of the chalk, which serve as a cement to the Niim- 
miilites. 1 had often examined inicro.scopically specimens 
wliicli 1 had brought from thence, but I did not succeed in 
separating and rendering visible the different elements with 
c(|ual clearne.ss, until 1 applied my newly-accjuireil })ractice, 
winch was much facilitated b}^ immersing these stones a longer 
time in water. The same result attended the examination of 
the other calcareous rock masses of Upper Egypt and Arabia, 
shovviiig that the animalcules of the chalk t)ccupy in a sur- 
|)rising manner a wide extent of country in Libya. 

Nummulice limestone, wherever occurring, has been imv^t 
usually referred to the lertiar^^ })eriotl, although perhaps often 
belonging to the chalk, in Egypt it possc.^scs no great ex- 
tent. On the right bank of tlie Nile it is deposited only in 
the small hills near Cairo, and on the left bank, as it appears, 
in a tract extending from 8ioiit to the declivity of the ct)m- 
})act limestone, which latter constitutes the mass of the rocks 
that line tJie course of the Nile in Upper Egypt. It lorins 
the foundation and principal material of the Pyramids. North- 
ward it is directly bordered by the slimy della of the Nile, the 
productive soil of Egypt. Between the Oasis of Jupiter Am- 
mon and the Mediterranean, is a wide elevated j)lateau or table- 
Jaiul ol‘ rock, among whose numerous organic remains are 
known tertiary forms. The whole of L'pper Egypt, as far as 
Syeiie, has a similar character. In 1828, thougii assured 
that its limesUme rocks were more ancient than the tertiary 
period, yet, from want of di.stiiict fossils, I was doubtful 
w'liether they might not be referred to the Jura formation. 
On the south, and not far from Syeiie, this limestone is in- 
cumbent on sandstone (Qiiadersaiulstein ?), and the two repose 
on granite and the primary rocks connected therewitli. 1 gave 
these views in 1S28 in the geologically coloured map whicli 
accompanied the first section of the first volume of my MVavels 
in Egypt, Lir.ya, Nubia, and Dong<ila. 

:l now lesults, from the nncroscopic examination which has 
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taken place, that the whole of the limestones of Benisuef, 
Sioiit and Thebes, on the western bank of the Nile, and of 
Cairo and Kineh (including the gray marl near Kineh), on 
the eastern bank, and which inclose the Nile at an elevation 
of frequently 100 to 300 feet above its level, extending along 
the river full sixty German miles in length, are, like the 
Nummulite limestone, composed of an inconceivable accumu- 
lation (}f microscopic calcareous-shelled animalcules, which 
are of precisely the same genera and species as those which 
constitute the chalk of Europe, The table-land formed b}' 
these calcareous rocks extends far westward into the Desert, 
and it is perhaps principally composed of them. 

A new and unexpected light is thus thrown on these exten- 
vsive regions. The pluenomena apparent in Egypt may be 
connected with those of Western Africa. It has been alread}'^ 
shown that the same animalcules constitute the territory of 
Oran, stretching far along the loot of the Atlas; and when we 
consider the equality of surface which prevails in the plain of the 
Cireat Desert, or Sahai’a, of the North of Africa, and compare 
it with what I have rnysclf seen along the whole extent of its 
eastern border, as well as on a large portion of its northern, we 
may he well permitted to think of a similarity of composition. 

But these distinct indications of a similar organic influence 
extend not merely to the west but also to the east of Cairo, 
fxpantlcd into Asia. The specimens collected by Dr. Hemp- 
rich and myself from llamam Faratin, and Turin the Sinaiaii 
portion ol* Arabia, which 1 hail formerly considered as ash- 
gray marl ami yellowish-gray limestone oftlie tertiary epoch, 
were now proved, by tlie new method of examination, to con- 
sist of quite the same microscopic chalk animalcules as con- 
stitute the hilly masses of Upper Egypt. And from hence 
this formation appears to be continued eastwaril far into the 
interior of the Great Desert plain, trending toward Palestine ; 
but on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea we did not find it 
further south than Tor, which locality alone, among all the 
points of the east, yielded flints similar to those which occur 
in the Pmropean chalk. 

We have here to remark on the absence of siliceous animals 
in tiiis limestone and marl formation, while tlie so-called 
Egyptian pebbles and jaspers occupy the same position in 
horizontal layers as the flints in the North of Europe, appear- 
ing as their substitute. But in these jaspers the organic sili- 
ceous elemeiiis are no longer to be distinctly found by reason 
of their intermixture with other substances, and their conse- 
quent opacity, giving rise to dendritic and otlier delineations. 
It seems as if the solution and conversion of the organic into 
the inorganic in the Egyptian pebbles {Cailloujv d^Egijptc) 
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is tliroiiglioul more perfect tliaii it is in many fiints, althoiigh 
the constituent elements of both kinds of stone are very pro- 
bably cpiiie the same. 

On the principal Organic Calcareous Forms vohich compose 
the mass of all Chalk, 

From wlnit lias been already stated, it is evident lli.al tlie 
production of tlie calcareous mass of the chalk is not to be 
attributed, as formerly conceived, to the larger organic bodies, 
l)ul to the minuter, and in the greatest measure to such as 
are invisible, eoiisisiiiig of eight genera of Poly tluilainia ^vilh 
twenty-live species, and excluding all such as may be distin- 
guished by the naked eye, that is, exceeding .,\th of a line in 
magnitude; the latter, however, are com})arativeIy rare. It 
is possible that several other, and perhaps many species of the 
same genera, may yet be discovered in the chalk, as well as 
other genera, since the investigations hitherto matle could 
only be applied to a minimum of its substance; yet, as these 
were conducted by me on chalk from many regions, it does 
not ajipear })robable that other sections ^>1 the animal king- 
dom will be found to have taken so great a share in the form- 
ation of chalk as the Folythalamia, the princij)al prevailing 
forms of which I have intlicated. 

From the pi^eceding it is also apparent that the chalk rocks 
of all countries agree in their constituent organic forms not 
only according to the zoological class, but also in genera, and 
for the most part in sj)ecies likewise ; this character being not 
ci)nlined to the white temler writing chalk ol Europe, but ex- 
tending also to the compact limestone rocks of the North of 
Africa and the West of Asia. Particularly striking is the 
characteristic persistence of single forms through all these 
ililfercnt and widely-separated countries. Thus in all of them 
are to be found Hot alia globulosa, with 'I’exlularia globnlusay 
71 aciculata and 7'. stnalay as well as Plunulina lurgitlu^ 
thus giving a common character to all these rock formations; 
and this character becomes the more important, when we con- 
siiler that these forms are the most numerous, and in fact are 
the chief cv)nslituents of the chalk*. 

* 'fhe Folvthalamian forms which Mr. l.onsclalc noticed in the Kn/;lish 
chalk in 18*f7 visible to the naked e^e, and amuiinting to 1000 in one 
(lounil <jf the chalk, and whirh, with Mr. Ljell, he has nainiMl .Lcut'wiilhui 
and I)isv(irtns-\ y appear, judging hy the figures, to he referable to Rofntia 
ornatn and R, glohulvfia, inehiding perhaps fi agincnts o\' 'RcjL'tiilarui ^lobutosa. 

I may liere remark, that iny continued researches on the Polythalaniia of 
the chalk liave convinced me, that very fre(|iiently in the earthy coating of 

f I)j-. Ihu kland\s Bridgewater '^IVeatis**, i^iul Kditinn, \ i. p. *118. 18.*t7- 
byeir - KIcmeiils of fj'eology, 1 h;»S. 
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If now tile fjuestion be asked whether the forms which occur 
in such masses in chalk belong to it exclusively, and are hence 
U) be considered characteristic of lliat rormation, 1 am almost 
disposed to reply in the aflirniaiive. The analogous forms 
which occur in sea-sand, tertiary sand, and indcetl in all mo- 
dern formations, are viewed for the most part as diflerent and 
larger species, altiiougli of tlie same genera ; and it does not 
appear that any of tliese forms can be referred with perfect 
certainty to such as are now living in the sea. 

To the theory of the formation of limestone, the observation 

is important, tliat these organic deeply-seated relations arc 

not peculiar to the chalk formation. The tertiary calcareous 
hods consist, in like manner with the chalk, of multitudes of 
such Polythalamian animals, which compose in many quarters 
saiuiy sea-downs of great extent; and even in the sandy desert 
of I^ihya we can recognize distinct Polythalamia. On the 
other liand, having succeeded in discovering microscopic 
l\)lythalamia in the compact flints of the Jura limestone from 
Cracow, which are ol’ deci<le<lly different forms from those 
of the chalk, the calcareous animals being Xodosaria urcco- 
lata^ n. s})., and Solclauia rUgans^ n. sp., and the siliceous 
Pi/ridiculd prisca w'wXx fragment t; of no ft sponges^ it becomes 
apparent that sueli invij»ihl(‘ organic hollies were also ])resenl 
ill the formation of the Jura limesloiic. 

On the Ocographical Distribution o/' Urging Pohfltalamia on 
the African and Asiatic Coasts oj the Mediterranean^ and in 
the ited Sea. 

The materials collected by Dr. Ilempricli and myself in the 
Metliterraneaii refer to four points on the JLibyan coast, and 
one jioint on tlie Syrian coast. In regard to a secoiul point on 
ilie latter coast (St. Jean d’Acre), I have acquired a knowledge 
ol some forms from the collection of Dr. Parlhey. 

From the lied Sea nine forms were made known to us by 
(I’Orhigny, collected from sand }>resented to him by Deshayes. 
Hut from the collections made by Dr. llemprich and myself 
from thirteen (loints along the wdiole length of the lied Sea, it 
appears that very numerous forms exist. Of seven of those 
}H)iiits, one occurs on the western (African) coast at Suez, and 
six on the eastern (Arabian) coast, namely, at Tor, Krraic ami 
el Ard, Moileli, el Wuscli and Gumfiide; and of the remain- 
ing six, five are islamls on the Arabian side, namely, Sanafer, 

Hints, which is partly calcareous ami partly siliceous, the original calcareoiis- 
shelleil animal I’orms have exehangeil llieir lime tor silex, without under- 
going any alteration in figure, st) that while some are readily dissolved hy 
an atiil, others remain iiisiduhlc ; hut in the chalk itself all similar forms 
arc immediately di-.soJved. 
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Maksiire, Barkan, Saiuic and Ketumhiil, and one an island 
on the African side of the Red Sea, namely, Massaua. 

It is possible that by repeated and closer examination of the 
marine productions collected by us, many other Polythalainia 
may be found besides those already discovc^red. In the mean 
time, as a preliminary, 1 have drawn up a list of the species 
hitherto met with*. From this it results that the total num- 
ber of species of Polythalainia observed in the Red Sea are 
and in the Mediterranean, on the Libyan and Syrian 
coasts, twenty-seven. The new species deriveil from the two 
seas amount to ^ fifty ^our^ of which twenty -seven species are 
peculiar to the Red Sea, and seventeen are common to both 
seas. Particularly worthy of notice is the w'idc distribution 
and nmssy development of the Peneroplis planatus and Sorites 
ih'hiciilns, which are rare on the European coast* These forms 
are not onl}^ present almost everywhere in the East, but con- 
stitute the predominant masses. On the other hand, the Jto- 
talia Bcccarii^ which composes the Italian hills, occurs only 
singly and very rarely in the Red Sea; and 1 nowhere found 
it on the Libyan and Syrian coasts. The Sorites Orbiculus I 
have also from St. Domingo. 

In reviewing these subjects, even a superlicial compari.'.on 
of them with the contents of the chalk and chalk marl, is at- 
tended with the striking result, that none of these living fornis 
are found among the animalcules ol' the chalk, m)t even among 
those which compose llie compact limestone of the Egyptian 
and Arabian rocks, and which are still partly washed l)y ti)e 
sea near Ilamani Faraun. 

Itemarfcs on Polythatamia, 

After a preliminary view of the researches of earlier la- 
bourers in this branch of zoological inejuiry, Dr.Ehrenberg ob- 
serves: — A lively interest respecting the minute Polylhalamian 
bodies which enter into the composition of sca-saiul was ex- 
cited anew by the work of Alcide d'Orbigny in 1826, in which 
are contained a great number of new species, while many of 
those which were previously known are examined with greater 

* or cl’Ortiifjny’s nine sjjcfies from t!ie Re<l Sea, there are three whicli 
J cannot ititntify, nuriiely, 'J^nlocuiimi bicarhiatu, Quhifjuctoculina limbalaf 
and 0 ,. punctala i but the other six are probably tliese witli wiiich 1 have 
become acquainted, and to wliich I have therefore fiiveii the same names, 
namely, l\'jctularia coi/ivrmih, Calcurhui Uf/rantm, C. Gaudictianf/ii, Quin- 
tjuetocutiiia sulcata^ and Verlchral'ma slruita. 11 is /ts&iliua uinuniiina) ni- 
tuta I hohl to be the So7-ilc,H Orbiculus, 

Althonf>li I possess and have compared many of the Polythalainia which 
have been des ribed by <l’Oibigiiy clerived from the same localities, yet 1 
am in want of a great nismber of the originals named by him, and as this 
anlhor has gencraily given new names uiiaccoinpanicd by descriptit»ns, 1 
have not in most cases been able to determine to what form the name 
given by him belongs. 
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cart*, and an improved and easier view is taken of the whole 
subject. By his active exertions he liad collected between 600 
and TOO species from the sea-sand of Franco, Italy, England, 
the Isle of France, Sandwicli Islands, the Malouine and Ma- 
rian Isles, See., of which, however, only 4-25 received names, 
'riie whole mass of these microscopic animalcules, which he 
again decidedly associates with the Mollusks and Ce])lialopods, 
but in a distinct order under the name of Foraminijeres, are 
distributed by him into five families, according to the spiral 
or other form in the grouping of the cells ; these families com- 
prising fifty-two genera. On this work Deshayes made vari- 
ous critical remarks in the T>iclionnaire Classique. ITOrbigny 
expressly states that the animal of the Polythalamia (liis Fora* 
minifora) resembles the Sepia in the structure of its body, al- 
though miichiriiiJtller, and then proceeds to give the essential 
cliaraclers of the living body of the Polythalamia, yet without 
naming specifically" or generically any one animal from which 
they were taken 

Both Blaiiiville an<l Dujardin have made the correct obser- 
vation that the minute shells of the Polylhalainia are external 
cases, and neft, as incorrectly viewed by Denys de Montfort 
and Alcide (fOrbigny, internal bones. Vet in referring the 
micro'scopic so-called Cephalopoda to the Infusoria, Dujardin 
commits a mistakef. It was this contradiction between ob- 
servers that induced Fdrussac, in his great work, His/oire Nn^ 
turd I c (Ira Molh/sqnrs, to exclude the Foraminifers from the 
class ol tile Mollusks; and others entertained similar objec- 
tions, yet without iissigning l<j tluan a correct position. 

In tl e year 1831 I laid belbre the Academy contributions 
to the knowledge of Coral animals, with an altempl to class 
hem physiologically; which attempt was entirely founded on 
my own observations <if the living animalctdes, when, accom- 
panied bv Dr. llemprich, I travelled on the Bed S^ea in the 
years IS'J.S and 1825. In that work I designated the Coral 
afiimals as composed of two strongly marked tuganicully (li- 
st i net groups, under the names ui'Anthor.oa and Bri/o-joa, In 
the year 1S31 also, I communicated in the Sipnbolcc Physitue 
the first development made of the complicated structure of the 
tlalnfonclUi stagnoriim^ one of the Bryozoa, and sliowed that 
it was Cjuite similar to tliat of Flustra. 

The researches of Dujardin in 1835 gave an entiiely new di- 
rection to the ideas which had been formed of the Polythala- 
mia, showing that not a trace of resemblance was to be found 
between them and Sepia; on the contrary, the greatest sim- 
plicity' of structure became apparent, bespeaking a simple ani- 

* Jnnalcs (frs Svi'nrc.'i Katurellcs, 1826, t, vii. p. 245. 

4 - Jiumlcs (ics Sciences ^tafurctlcs, Sccondc' Scric, t. iv. p. 343, 1835. 
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mal botl}" covered by a shell, v/iih the power of extending or 
contracting itself at will. But when Diijardin expressly com- 
pares the Poly thalam ill to the Proteics {Amoeh(i) of the Infu- 
soria, such an association cannot be admitted, unless it be first 
})roved that a polygastric structure exists in those bodies. lie 
has given to them the new name of lUih.opodcs, 

1 showed, in 1837, that the Polythalamia could not well 
possess an organization similar to that of the Infusoria, as not 
a single known true species of Infusoria has a calcareous shell ; 
and I had, in 1823, discovered, as I conceived, a true living 
Polythalamia of earlier authors, resembling in organization 
the very complex Flustra. The correctness of this view was 
fully established in 1839, after having examined anew, ac- 
cording to my improved method, the small NenUilns Orhini- 
Im of Forsk.'il, which (fOrbigiiy designated in 1826 as 
mulina ( Assilina^) niiida^ specimens of which I had collected 
from the sand of the Red Sea in 1823, and which I have 
named Sorites Orhicuhis, I'he result proved that the disc-like 
shell was a Polypary, often comjiosed of more than one hun- 
drctl single animalcules, the cells of which ijuite resemble those 
of a Flustra, the animal putting forth and retractmg from six to 
eight tentacula. And I even discovered in the interior of the 
single cells well-})reservcd siliceous Infusoria, the last food 
taken l\y the animal ; and in some of them also small globu- 
lar bodies, which, without much constraint, may be considered 
as eggs. Though I had at an early period observed that the 
disc was composed of many cells, yet I could not perceive an 
opening to them ; but the discovery of Infusoria in their in- 
terior le<l me to consiiler by what means they could iiave been 
introduced. Reflection reminded me that I had often seen 
Coral animals which in the expanded stale exhibited many 
large bodies with tentacula and a large mouth, yet when con- 
tracted left scarcely a trace of the openings through which 
they were protruded from the common Polypary. As such I 
remembered V cnnatula^ I.AdmJarin^ llalcijotihnn and similar 
forms, in which I hail frei|uently observed, that in the skin of 
the animal existed calcareous particles, which on the contrac- 
tion of the skin so completely closed the opening as to lender 
it no longer perceptible. Renewed examination of the closed 
surface of the cells of the Nautilus Orhicidus^ ForskAl, now 
show'ed to me that in them also dendritic calcareous particles 
exist, the close approximation of which closes the cell, so that 
the cover of the cell is in fact the dried skin of the animalcule. 

I now made an experiment in proof, by dissolving the small 
shell ill ililute muriatic acid, in order to obtain the animal 
boily 111 a free slate; and it succeeded })erfectly. 1 obtained 
as immy auimuicuhir bodies as there were cells, connecteil to- 
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gether by baiid-like processes, arul in tlie interior of many of 
them there were w'ell-prcserved siliceous Infusoria. I then 
treated in the same manner the Flustru pilosa and F. membra^ 
nacea of the Baltic, and found in their interior also siliceous 
Infusoria. 'I'he same results followed a similar examination 
of the shells of Rotalia from the sand of Rimini, of the shells 
of Pcneroplis planalus^ Pavonhia Antillarnm^ and of Orbicu- 
Una numismalis from the sea-sand of St- Domiiijvo, as well as 
of* other shells with their animals from the sand of the lied Sea 
and the Mediterranean; so that now a view is obtained of the 
more general organization of the j)rinci})al groups of the Po- 
lythalamia. 

It results elearl}^ from what has been said in respect of these 
species, which are so ct)mmon and widely distributed, and which 
have hitherto been designated in systems as small Nautili, that 
the straight-jointed shells of Nodosaria (formerly viewed as 
Orthocera), as well as the spiral shells of Rotalia, Cristellaria, 
&c. (considered as Nautili or Ammonites), and the shells of* 
Biloculina resernbliiig vermiform lubes {f^crpnla)^ arc none of 
them internal calcareous parts which were encased by an ani- 
mal body> similar to the internal bone of Sepia, or the cylin- 
drical spiral bone of Spirilla; but, on the contrary* that they 
are external calcareous shells, bearing analogy to those of 
Alollusks, or more correctly to those of Fliistra and Ci;llej)ora, 
which, after separation by an acid, tlisclose anti render visibly 
free the internal simple body or the Polypary, exhibiting pre- 
cisely the same form. If the shell of l\>lythalamia be fre- 
(juently perforated with pores, this is no proof that no other 
openings exist, or that the animals receive nourishment through 
many tubes, for the same structure is not unfrequently found 
in Fiustra accom|)anied with the fieculiar opcMiing from which 
the fore-*j)art of the animal bt/dy may be protriiileil ; and in 
these exist also fringe-like filaments, wiiich are extensile and 
retractile, anti by no means to be comj)aretl to the jiseudopo- 
dia or variable feet of Amoeba, but probably bear analogy to 
the mantle fringes of many Mollusks, applicable to the pur- 
poses of creeping and attacdunent, and lor which perhaps they 
were specially designed. Moreover, Fiustra possess a distinct 
large animal organization ; and the siliceous Infusoria, and 
probable eggs found in Polythalamia, clearly bes})eak in them 
also similar relations, the discovery of which, however, had 
hitherto been prevented by the calcareous encasement and the 
minuteness of the objects. 

It has resulted from the examination of the soft small ani- 
mal bodies of living Polythalamia, that while many resemble 
Fiustra or Eschara assembled in families or polyparies, each 
such family being often composed of lumdretls of much mi- 
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miter single animalcules, many others arc single animals ari<*r 
the manner of Molliisks. Hence arise external characters aiui 
forms which have often a reference to very cliffm cut relatiims, 
which it is first necessary to clistingnis)) before we can succeed 
in obtaining a clear view of the whole. The assidtions {ind 
careliil labours of d’Orbigny retain their full value, servino* 
as a basis to all future re.searclies ; and ii*ii) the prc'sent coui- 
niunications I shall have succeeded in turning the iiujuiry into 
a more physiological channel, my object will be attained. 

To the term Point hula mia^ (originally introduced by Dr. 
Breyn, of Danzig, in 1732 ,) a different extension or significa- 
tion under other names has been given by different authors. 
To remove this unsteadiness and wanton change of nanie^, 
which only lead to obscurity, it appears advisabh^ to apply the 
term Polythalamia, in })reference, as Soldani had done, to that 
group in which the animalcules actually live in many cells, and 
do not, like the Nautili, possess many empty cells. This di- 
stinction, that the animal of the Polythalamia has no em})ty 
cells, but that all its cells are simultaneously occupied, is i>f 
[larticiilar importance in their systematic arrangement among 
other animal bodies. Where there are many cells, they consist 
either of so many single animals, the whole conslituling a poly- 
pary, or of organically filled integrant portions of one and the 
.same individual forming groups. l5olh structures are foreign li> 
the true Cephalopods. The slioll-bearing Ceplialopods may 
with LiniKeus be divided into the unilocular and mulfiiocuiar. 

On the other hand, the want of a sipho wliich Inis been as- 
signed as a character of Polythalamia, and from which they 
w’cre named Asiphonoidea by De Haaii, is incorrect, inasmuch 
as many really possess a part which may he fully com})ared to 
a siplio, if not in function, yet in form, namely, the tube which 
connects the separate cells ol* Nodosarina and of all individual 
many-celled forms. It is only in the Miliolina family among 
the simple Polythalamia, and it is only in tlie families of Asle^ 
rodiscina and Soritina among those forming j)oIyparie.s, that 
the want of a sipho is really necessary, because they live in- 
dividually in single cells. But all the Nodosarina, 7VxtuIa- 
rina, Uvelliiia, Rotalina, and Plicatilia among the simple Po- 
lythalamia, and the Friimeritariiia, Uelicosorina, and Alveo- 
linea among those which form polyparies, possess tubes of 
connexion between the cells, which very frcipiently resemble 
also in form the sipho of the Nautilus. lyOrliigiiy, it is true, 
states also that the cells of Foraniinifers are connected by se- 
veral openings; that, however, proceeds from an erroneous 
view, for such Pol^’thalamia alone present several openings at 
tlie border of the cells, whose calcareous surface is interrupted 
in the form of a net-work, exhibiting often a relation analogous 
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to that which is frequent in Madrepora and Astrasa, in which 
the soft body is not divided or sharply cut off by com- 
pact calcareous plates, but the soft parts appear interwoven 
with minute calcareous rods, in a lattice- like iiKinner. These 
numerous small connecting openings, which are sometimes 
visible in some of the Rotalia and Ilosalinn, and also in the 
Texlularia, I do not consider essential, but hold that the true 
channel of connexion has always a large diameter, and is sim- 
ple for each single animal. The erroneous view of d’Orbigny 
and of all his followers becomes so complicatetl, that polypa- 
ries are held to be single animals, and consequently the vari- 
ous connecting openings to be those of' a simple individual. 

With resf)ect to d’Orbigny’s genus Nnmmulitia, altlumgh 
it has deriveil advantage fioni his diligent investigations, I 
consider it as composed of very heterogeneous elements, which 
belong to quite dillerent tlivisioiis of' animals. Some species 
of the sub-genus A^s^ilina^ and perhaps all of them, may be- 
long to the families Sorilhitt and Aatarodiscitia, while the A&- 
siihia iiitida of the Red Sea is assuredly I'^orskiifs Nmitilns 
Orblculus^ that is, Sorites Orbicnlns. 

I am of opinion that all those species which are provided 
with visible traces of mouths or openings, as in Lamarck’s 
genus Lcnticidiua with d’Orbigny’s character of,Nummurma, 
are to be rcceiveil among the Polyihalamia ; but that all such 
species as liave the form of a lens or disc, and are provided 
with internal spiral cells, but without a trace of such months, 
the cells being moreover separated from the external surface 
hy thick calcareous layers, are to be considered as internal 
bones. These mouth le-:s NiiiiimuJitia are rather to he ranged 
with the Velellida of the Acalepha along with Porpif.u^ where 
similar internally cellular coin-shaped bones exist. The con- 
sivlerahle size of many Nummiilina is also striking and foreign 
to Polythalamia, hut agrees very well with the family of the 
Velellida, as also in the want of traces of the attachment of 
muscles, and in the want of a sipho or channel of connexion 
between the cells. Until better informed, tlieref’ore, I de- 
citledly exclude the inouthless Nummulina from the Polytha- 
lamia, and retain only Lamarck’s Lcnticulimi in the sense at- 
tached to d’Orbigny’s Nummulina in a young state. 

The distinctive character of the Polythalamia, when coin- 
paretl with tlieir nearest relatives the Flnstra, Eschara^ Cri- 
statella^ &c., consists in the shell, and in their freedom of mo- 
tion. But with this may be combined the pow’er of attacliing 
itself to other bodies, just as in tlie Cristatella (or Hpdra also ) 
which often remains long attached, and then creeps again. 
Those bodies which are apparently Polythalamian, hut arc 
really adherent and immoveable, belong to the Cellepora^ 
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Vlustra^ 'rubidipora^ aiul similar forms. The simplest Poiy- 
thalamiuii form is the Miliola in Diijardiii’s sense, if there be 
r€*ally such self-existent animals, aiul they be not the young 
of others, or of many- celled forms most nearly related to IVi- 
loculina. Aiul perhaps Grornia ovijbnnis might be so viewed, 
shoiih] it not prove to be a Dijjlugia (an Infusoria). In this 
series I myself place provisionally, as donbtfiil, those nnine- 
rous small globules of' the saiul of Rimini which have no di- 
stinct opening, or sometimes present a very^ minute one. The 
next simplest form is that of a simple straight row of cells, as 
in the Nodosuria^ a jointetl continued development of a sim- 
ple body^ Tc.rtnlmina^ (JvcUina and Uolnlina ( I.enticniina), 
may, as to external form, be viewed as Nodosarina dcvelopetl 
in another manner, namely, in bolryoidal or spiral forms 
I have here to make a remark that aj^pears important. In 
the entire vast mass of known Polythalamia, a case or vest- 
ment prevails wdiich is either cuticular or composctl of a cal- 
careous substance, while in Infusoria either a cuticular or sili- 
ceous substance jirevails, so that hitherto no calcareous-shelled 
Infusoria nor siliceous-shelled Polythalamia had presented 
themselves. Yet among the fossil microscopic organisms of 
the chalk marl of Sicily, we find intermingled with the Infu- 
soria shells [mdies whose forms may be ranked with Poly- 
thalamia, namely', with Nodosarina, but the shells of which 
are siliceous, insoluble in acids, and which to the eye have a 
more transparent vitreous aspect than the calcareous shells 
when penetrated by balsam. I have hence been induced to 
place these siliceous-shelled forms, until a further knowledge 
may be acquired of their organization, among llio polygastric 
Infusoria near the shelled Amoeba, in a separate family, under 
the name Arc c Hina composila^ or Puluctjstiiia '-^'. Such sili- 

ceous-shelled Pohjeystina^ resembling calcarcoiis-shelled Po- 
lythalamia, are the genera lAlhocampe^ Cornutella and 7/^/- 
liomma, with several species. 

I wish here to draw attention to a small character hitherto 
unregarded, which is distinctive of true Polythalamia, and 
often even of their fragments. It consists in this, that in the 
lube or channel of connexion between the cells, the mouth of 
the tube which belongs to the earlier smaller cell is overgrown 
and surrounded by the succeeding larger cell. If the mouth 
of the last cell be prolonged in a beak- like form, we find in 
all tlie earlier smaller cells a distinct tube, quite similar to the 
hard remains of the sipho in the Nautilus; but so placed that 
the tube always jirojccts forward from the smaller into the 
larger cell, and never backward from the larger into the smaller 

* 'fhi.; view has been already indicated in the work “On the Jnfiisoria 
as perf< ct organisms,’* 183S, p. 
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cell. In the Nautilus, this projection of the tube of connexion 
is reversed, always proceeding from the larger to the smaller 
chamber, so that in the last, the greatest chamber, the body 
of iho animal thus accjuires a smooth foundation, upon which 
it can move more freely. In true Nautili also the base of the 
cells is concave or undulated in the forwaril direction, while 
in the Polythalamia it ajipears without exception to be either 
(juite straight or convex in that direction. '^J^’liis character 
was also observed by Fichtel and Moll. 

The tabular view which I have given of the Bryozoa, found- 
etl as it is on the new observations which 1 have made, is 
drawn up with special reganl to a deliiiite expression of fossil 
I)hjjL‘nomena,. the ancient names of d’Orbigny being mostly re- 
tained. This very diligent precursor in these studies first laid 
down a foundation rich in forms and syst(*matically ordered, 
which may serve i'or all future investigations, anti has given 
names to lamilies which are well ailapted to his purpt)sc; but 
these I have been obliged to alter, yet not arbitrarily, inas- 
much as from the tliflerence of our views it became necessary 
to separate from each other the forms which constitute his 
families, according as they are either simple Polythalamia, or 
Polythalamia composing polyparies. 

Since the foregoing pages were drawn out, a newer w’ork 
by Dr. IChrenberg has matle its appearance, embracing com- 
munications made to the Berlin Academy, on the continued 
researches of the author between September 1839 anti August 
1 84-0, and bearing the title, “On the numerous Living S])eciesof 
Animals found in the Chalk Formation^,” Of this very inter- 
esting publication I had designed presenting an abstract, but 
having learned that a complete English edition of the work is 
about to appear !' accompanied by^ the engravings, I now con- 
fine myself to a few notices immediately connected wdth the 
precedifig pait of this paper. 

In this memoir Dr. Ehrenberg repeats his objections to the 
views entertained by MM. Alcide crOrbigny and Dujardin. 

It has been seen, that to the Polytluilamia, whose mini\te and 
oiteii microscopic calcareous shells compose in inconceivable 
numbers, and in now nearly 1000 known dilferent forms, the 
principal mass of chalk rocks anti of many sands of the sea, 
M. tfOrbigny had several years since ascribed an external 
animal bearing the form of a Sepia, the small shell itself, which 

* Ueber norh zahlrclch jeizt'lchcndc 'Fhicrartcn der Kn’id child ung, pp. 94, 
with four pliues, Berlin, 1840. 

t In the Scientific Memoirs of Mr. R. Taylor. Its publication cannot 
fail to prove very acceptable to British Naturalists in general. 
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often resembles an Ammonite or Nautilus, being consideretl 
as the internal bone. On the other haiul, at a later period, 
M. Dujardin denied that these animals possessed any organic 
structure, stating that they consisted simply of an animated 
slime capable t)f’ extension, encased by an inilurated external 
shell, and associating them with the pseiidopodiun Amoeba 
ol* the Ini'usoria. Dr. Ehrenberg now further demonstrates, 
by figures and descriptions, their true organic structure, thus 
fully establishing his former positions, both as to simple 1\)- 
lythahimia and l\)lythalamia forming Poly))iiries. 1 le })rt)ves 
that they are not internal bones, but external shells encasing 
a soft body, the shell being perhirated, as it were, in all parts 
by numerous pores, from which the animal, projects long fila- 
ments, capable at will of extension, retraction and bifid divi- 
sion, and productive of locomotion. The author fuilher ob- 
serves: M. Dujardin has, in August 1810, j^rcsented to the 
Paris Academy a Mvmuire sttr nue Classification dcs hiJ'usoirt\s 
en rafworl avee Icur orgatiisadon^ in wliich a new arrangement 
of the Infusoria is exhibited, and in ibis the Polytbalamia are 
again introduced as Iliiizopodcs in association with Amoeba and 
Acfinophrifs of the Infusoria, forming a separate famil 3 \ If, 
however, anatomical and physiological details are to be taken 
into account when we }n-oceed to the systematic arrangement 
of different orgiinic bodies, and we are not governed merely 
by^ (he relations of external forms, M. Dujardin’s arrangement 
cannot be deemed a liappy one. lie has in no case sliown a 
polygastric striiciurc in the Rhizopodes, and that it is not po- 
iygastric is proved anew by my investigations now commu- 
nicatcai. 

It has been shown in a former part of this pa})er that Dr. 
Ehrenberg had recognized six species ol Infusoria in the chalk 
formation, so closely resembling living s()ecies as lujt to be di- 
stinguished from them, and hence he was led to give to them 
the same names; namely, Rwiolia Zebra^ Fragilaria rhabdo- 
sotna, Fragilaria stviolala P, Gallionclla aurichalca, Naviculu 
vcntricosa^ and Sijncdru uhta, lie had also referrejd, with a. 
mark of interrogation, the following four s})ecies of calcareous- 
shelled Polythalainia to the white chalk, in wliich they are 
very extensively distributed, namely, Globigerina buUoidcs^ 
Globigcriiia hclicina^ Liosalina globularis^ and Fcxtilaria aci-^ 
culata, all of which were stated by M. d’Orbigny to have oc- 
curred in the living state only in the Adriatic 8ea and the 
Ocean. If any doubt had existed as to the identity of all these 
fossil and living species, it has been completely removed by 
thj later researches of Dr. Ehrenberg, by which the actual 
number of known species found in the chalk formation and in 
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the living state has been exteiidetl to fifty-seven, immeljs oJ’ 
calcareous-shelled Polythaiainia nine species, and of siliceous- 
shelled Infusoria forty-eight species, l^he following is a list 
of these species and of the localities in which tliey occur, both 
ill the living and Ibssil state. In the I’ossil localities, W. C. 
signifies white chalk, C. M. chalk marl, aiul C<. C. compact 
chalk. 


Calc a } cults- sh i lied Pulifl ha I a m i a . 


I . (ilobi*»;onria biilloitU*: 

•J. — ' bfliriiia . . . , 
Uosalina gl»)l>ul;u'is . 
•I. IMaiuiliiia { Synon. 
Kotalia) occllata. 


Uutalia V 5 lol>ulo‘>a - 


— (Syuon. IMamt- \ 


1/iviiiK- I'ossiii. 

f III the Aiiiiatic Sim anil 1 i 

1 theOc™.. t. Denmark. 

W. t'. CaltoIicLi. 
\V. C. Gravesend, 

W. C. Catiolira. 


Nt>rtli Sea, near Cu.vliavc n 


I'fiaV) tur«j;ida 


S. Textilaria aeieulatn 


,and 

Ailriatic and the Ocean 


glolniWisa 


North Sea, 


Si I / rroifs-sh ellrd In/hsori a . 


W. (\ in Kussia, Poland, 
Prussia, Denmark, 
England, Prance and 
Sicily; and C’. AI. in 
Greece, Zante, Sicily 
and Oran. 

W. C. Cafloliea. 

\ C. M. (.Mltasinettn. 

I W. C. England, Prance, 
] Prussia, Deninatk. 

] C. >1. Oran, 
f C. C. Egypt anti Arabia. 
f”\V. C. , l*riissia, Den- 
mark, England and 
Sicily. 

C. M. Ci recce, 
f C. Egypt and Arabia. 

r W. C\ of all European 
countries, from AVol.sk 
j to Ireland. 

■ I C. iM. Sicily, Oran, and 
. CJrcece. 

I (\ C. Egypt and Arabia. 


U\ Actinocj clus tjuina- J North Sea, 'rji rn Isle in f 
riiis [ the Caltegat / 

11. — bilernarius . . . North Sea, ’Ijorn . . . . -j 


JO. senarius . . . . 

l.‘{. septenarius . , 

14. octonarius . . . 

15- nonaiius . . . . 

J6'. denarius , . . . 


North Sea, ruxliuveii, j 
Christiania, Tj .-rn . . . \ 
Nor til Sea in the Cattegat i 


N.Sca, Catt egal near Tjiirn , 


17. undenarius , . . 

IS. frisenarins . . . . 

19. tjiiintlonarius . . 

20. Ainphitetras antedilii- 

viana 


[ ami Bay of Christiania. 
Cattegat near 1 jiirn . . . 



I 


C. M. CaltasinettA. 

C\ AI. Orun and Caltasi- 
netta. 

C. IM. Oran, Caltasinet- 
ta, ami (i recce. 

C. IM. Oran, Caltasiiiot- 
la, and Zante. 

C. M, Oran and CnltasU 
nelta. 

C. iVI. Oran. 

C. M. Oran. 

C. IM. Oran and Zante. 

C. IM. Oian. 

C. IM. Oran. 

C. M. Oran and Greece. 


2 C 2 
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*21. Biddulpliia pulcliella. 

*22. Cocconema lanceola- 1 
turn J 

23. Coscinofliscus Argus. 


2'1. - — ucceiitriciis . . 


25. - 
*2G. 

27. . 

28. 

29. 


• iincatLis .... 

- minor 

- Oculus Tridis . 

- Patina .... 

- radiatus .... 


30. Dictyocha .sulcata . 

31. Fibula . 
Pcntastcrias . 

3.3. Speculum . . 


liiving. 

Baltic, N. Sea, Medilcr-I 
rancaii, and Ocean near > 

Cuba J 

Brackish and frcsli waters. 
North Sea, Cuxhaven . . 


, Tjilrn 

in Cattegat, and IVlcxi 
can Gulf, Vera Cruz. 
North Sea, Cuxhaven . . 


4 

•{ 


-,and 


31. 

3.5. 


3t>. 

37. 


. I 


Baltic, Wisinar. 

North So.'i near Ijiirn 

N. Sea, Christiania and [ 
Tj<»rn,& Baltic, Wismar J 
N. Sea, Christiani.'i haven. 
N. Sea, Cuxhaven, Chris - 1 
tiania and 'Ijiirn, Bal- * 
tic, near Kiel 
Brackish and fresh vvatcis. 
Boiliii fresh vvalers . . . . 

ragilaria rhaba.,s.oma I ‘ 


Eunotia grunulnta 
- Zebra . 


striolata . 


38. Galiionelhi aurichrilca-< 


39. 

40. 

41. - 

42. 

43. - 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. ■ 

48. 

49. ■ 


Berlin fresh waters, lieijt. 
zig, Thu rill gi;i, Fran- 
conia, W urzbnrg, Stutt- 
gart, and on rocks near I 
the Faroe Isles . ... j 

f 


k 


■ sulcata North Sea, Cuxhaven . 


Gr.'immutojihora afri- \ 
cana J 

- angulosa .... 

- oceanica 

undulata . . , . -j 

llaliotnma radians . . 
Naviqula Didyinus. . 

- Entoinon .... 

- norwegica . . . 

- quadrifasciata . 

- ventricosa . . 


I 


.50. • ■ viridula . 


N. Se.'i, Ileligolaiul, 'ij<»rn 

North Sea, Tjiirn .... 
Callao in Peru, Vera (.’ruz'l 
in i\Icxico, Tjorn in 
Cattc?gat, Wismar in V 
Baltic, and the Mediter- 
ranean J 

Among marine Confervte \ 

near Vera Cruz j 

North Sea, Cuxhaven . . 
N. Sea, Cuxhaven, Baltic, "I 

Wisinar . . . J 

N. Sea, Christiania haven. 

and Tjorn Isle. . j* 

Paris, Berlin, Saxony, Bo- ' 

hernia, Buchtarma in ^ 
Altai, and Irtysch. 1 

Berlin fresh waters, Weis-i 
senfels in Saxony, and v 
Wismar in Mecklenburg. J 


Observations 

Fossil. 

C. M. Greece. 


C. M. Greece. 

C. M. Caltasinetta and 
Oran- 

C. IM. Oran. 

M- Caltasinetta. 

C.M. Caltasinetta, Oran, 
and Zantc. 

C. M. Greece. 

C. M. Zante. 

C. M. Oran, Caltasinetta, 
and Zante. 

C. M. Caltasinetta, Oran, 
Zante, and Greece. 

C. IM. Oran and Caltasi- 
netta. 

C. M. Zante. 

C. M. Callasinelta, Oran, 
Zante, and Greece. 

C. IM. Greece, 

C. M. Greece. 

W. C. Gravesend 
W, C. Gravesend. 


W. C. Iliigen. 

C. M. Caliasinctta, Oran, 
* Zante, and Greece. 

C. M. Oran. 

C. M. Oran. 

C. M. Oran. 


C. M. Greece. 

C, M. Greece. 

C. M. Caltasinetta. 

C. M. Greece. 

C. M. Greece. 

C. M. Greece. 

C. M. Oran. 


C. M. Greece. 
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IVrkliiiium pyroplio- 
ruin 

SiriatelU arcuata . 


} 

{ 


Syneilra ulna 


■ i 


51. Tessclla Catona . . . 
.5.'3. Triccratimn Favus 

5G. Xanthkliuin fnrcatiiin 


.77. Iiirsutuin . . . ‘ 


Living. 


Fossil. 


Baltic, near Kiel 


Flints of the W. C. near 
Gravesend, and Flints 
of the plain of North 
Germany near Delitzsch. 


Gulfof Flensburg, Break- 1 ^ Oran 
ers near Gothenburg. J * * 

Baltic near Wisniar, Bor- " 
lin fresh waters, North 
f Germany, Denmark, 

Seotlaiul, fltdland, the '>C. IM. Oran. 
Ural, and perhaps I.sle 
of France, and IMasca- 


renc Isles j 

Breakers near Gothon- I 
burg and Berlin waters, j 
North Sea, Cuxhaven . . 

Berlin i 


Peat waters near Berlin. 


C. M. Caltasinetta. 

C. M. Greece. 

Flints of \V. C. Graves- 
end, and Flints of 
Delitzsch. 

Flints of W. C, Graves- 
end, and Flints of 
Delitzsch. 


Of these fifty-seven species, thirty belong to the geolo- 
gically ticknovvleilged clialk and its Sicilian marls. The rc- 
inaintler from Oran, Greece (j^robably Egina), and Zante, 
though perhaps from beds not et|ually well defined by relative 
position as chalk marls, yet occurring, as they do,, with nume- 
rous decided calcareous and siliceous animals of the chalk, — 
the geological relations of these species may also be considered 
as firmly established. 

'riiese new discoveries naturally lead to the conclusion that 
we have now no very definite boundary between secondary 
and tertiary tracts, and that the first dawn or eocene period 
of tlie present living organic creation, must be sought for 
<leepcr than the chalk formation ; a view that appears to be 
confirmed by the occurrence of a living Irochus below the 
chalk, of the Paludina nivipara and CijcUis cornea in the 
Weald Clay, and of the Tcrehratula caput serpentis in the 
Upper Oolite, But as this and other interesting conclusions 
and views entertained l)y the author will be shortly laid open 
to the reader, with a full detail of the progressive researches 
made, I shall not now enter further upon tlie im})ortant mat- 
ter contained in the volume. 
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Appkndix. 

Closely connected with the prccedin<[r subjects is the valu- 
able Memoir ol’ M. Alcide d’Orbigiiy, which has recently ap- 
peared, entitled, “ On the Foraininifers tj| the While Chalk of 
the Paris Basin*.” The subjoined extracts may serve to con- 
vey a view of the general scope of the woik, vvliich, placed in 
parallel with that of Dr. Fhrenberg, cannot bul excite a dou- 
ble interest in tlie mind of the reader. 

Previously to taitei iug upon the direct object of the Memoir, 
M. d’Orhigny indulges in a few general reilections. 

Let us, says the author, cast a rapid glance upon what has 
existed and U})on what still exists in nature, in reference to 
the Poraminifers. W'e have found them distributed through 
the oolite seri(is, extending from the lias to the u}^})ermosl 
bi'ds ; but in the cretaceous system they a})pear still more 
numerously arid more varied in their forms, Tlu' Ncocomian 
beds, tliose ol' the gault and the green sand, contain many; 
bul in proportion as we ascend from tire lower to tin.' higher 
strata, they increase infiniiely. In these latter the rock may 
be said to be often composed of them, and, as an examjrle, 
we may meiftion the largest of the Pyramids of Egypt. In 
the white chalk the mini her is nearly as great as in those seas 
in which they now most abound. In a Wiird, we have foinu! 
Foraminifers in the cretaceous basins of the S^ ine, the T.oire, 
ii’ie Clironde, and of the whole South of France, and in 
Belgium. 

If we }>ass to the tertiary tracts, a whole world is opened 
to ns. The multiplied Foraminifers which appear in the 
basins of Paris, Bourdeaux, Touraine, Italy, Austria, Ucr- 

many, England, and Belgium, cjftcn form there the greater 
part of the mass. A bed of considerable thickness in the 
environs of Gentilly, near Paris, is entirely composed of them, 
the Euraminifers being in contact with eacli cither, scarcely 
united by a slight cement. In a cubical inch of The rock w'e 
have ^owwAjij'ty-eight thousand, which is ecjiial to three thou- 
sand millions in a metre, and show^s what myriads may exist 
in the Paris basin. These small bodies, which wo, thus see 
forming entire beds in the low est portions of the tertiary series, 
are not less common in the liiglier stages; for in Austria, and 

* ]\In}io}t'c sur Ics Furam'wifci'f's dr la Craic Jtlanclir dii lin.tm dc Paris, 
ill the 4th vol. part 1 of the 'IVansactioiis of the Geological Society of 
r'* aiicc, IH40. 
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in the environs of Sienna in Italy, they often constitute one- 
sixth of the fossil, mass; they are also extensively distributed 
in tiic Crag of England* and of Belgium, So mucli in refer- 
ence to what has existed; let us now throw a glance upon 
that wl)ich exists. 

We are in the present day acquainted with Foraininifers 
from every region of the sea, ami we know tliat they exist in 
extent from the equator to the frozen })ortions of continents. 
If we judge of the important part they play by their niiiiibers 
in certain quarters, it will he impossiiile to doubt that their 
remains form the greater part of the l)anksof saml which im- 
})ede navigation, obstruct gulfs and straits, fill up ports, and 
ibrin with corals those isles wliich are daily rising in warm 
regions I'rom the bosom of the ocean. 

'J’lius these minute shells, which, anterior fo our epoch, 
have assistetl in leveling baMUs of immense extent, and in 
forming mountains, arc now' still constantly changing the 
tiepth of co'ists and modifying the bottom. This view of their 
agency in nature is doubtless suflicient to prove the import- 
anee which attaches to their stud}". 

Wl will ad<l, that the comparative study of the fossil Fora- 
minil’ers of all beds Inis provetl to us a fact important to 
geology, namely, that each bed has its characteristic species, 
which serve to distinguish it, let the circumstances be wluit 
they may; and as these minute shells are infinitely more com- 
inoii tiiaii those of Alolliisks, the knowledge to he deiived 
from them is so much the nan e certain, ami becomes extremely 
interesting. 

Another fact no less cuiious has been demonstrated to us 
by tile study of living s}>ecies liom every region ot llieglobet- 
Many genera are peculiar to the hottest zones of continents, 
u Idle Others, on the contrary^ are lound only in temperate 
«>r colli regions. I leiice the geographical distribution of 
living genera ami species oilers to us a means of comparison 
of the higliest importance w'ith a view to the delermination of 
the temperature of the waters in wdiich fossil species lived, 

* Mr. Lvell has (.'oiiiiiuinicated to us the spories which he discovered 
ill the Crag. 

•j' We are acquainted at present with nearly jiftren hundred living and 
fossil ypecies of Koruniinifcrs ; and how many inipcntant lacts may -be de- 
rived from the study of these .small bodies may he seen in tlirce works 
which we arc now piihlisliing : l. the Fauna of the Antilles, printed in 
r Histoirc 2 )ohi'Hjiic,]}hi/iii(jnCiCl nriturrllc dr r Hr dr Cuha, by M. de la Sagra ; 
2. that of tiuj Caiiaritis, piihli.slicd \\\ P ITisloirr NaturrHr t>f those island.^, 
by MM. Webb and lierthelot ; .’h the Fauna of the >oiitherii extremity of 
America, tormin;: a part ot our Pot/ner dans P Aniir'niuc JMeridionalr. 
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and may lead to very satisfactory results in geology, if* we 
may judge by the fruits of our observations in this respect. 

We could have desired to establish some general facts of 
much greater extent, founded on new observations recently 
made by us on the class of the Foraminilers ; but the pre- 
sent occasion not admitting such an extension, let us pass to 
the Foraminifers of the white chalk of the Paris basin. 

The geological position of the white chalk of Paris is so 
well known that we have not thought it necessary to speak of 
it; yet, if we seek to determine its position relatively to the 
other cretaceous beds by means of tlie Foraminifers it con- 
tains, compared with living species, facies of the genera 
and species proves to us, that the chalk of Maestricht, ol‘ Fau- 
(lucmont (Belgium), of Tours, of Chavagne, and of Vendomc, 
is above it; w'hile, on the contrary, all the other beds are 
below it; thus in the chalk of Maestricht and the upper beds 
of the basins of the Loire, we recognize only genera still ex- 
isting, or at least occurring in tertiary tracts, while the white 
chalk of the Paris basin already exhibits to us different genera, 
such as Flabiilina^ Vcrucuilina^ and (Jaudrijina^ and a great 
number of species quite distinct. 

It would therefore be easy to establish, by means of the 
Foraminifers^ alone, the relative antiquity of the cretaceous 
beds ; but we must previously make two geographical sections 
(jiiile independent of each other, founded on the zoological 
1‘orms; the first comprising the entire basin of the Seine, of 
the Loire, of Belgium, and of England, in which we find a 
striking analogy between the species found in all the beds, 
from the lowest to the highest, with a regular passage from 
one to the other; the second, comprising the West and South 
of France, in which the species of Foraminifers have not 
only no analogy with those of the other section, but in which, 
moreover, almost all the genera arc different. If w’e seek an 
example of this fact, we shall find it on comparing the green 
sand of the environs of Mans with that of the mouth of the 
Charente. The first, whiclj in fact contains species approxi- 
mating to those of the white chalk of Paris, contains already 
several species analogous to those which have lived up to that 
bed; while the second, with perfectly distinct species, pre- 
sents to us genera different from all that we know in the cre- 
taceous beds of the North of France and of Belgium. 

The Foraminifers are sufficient to establish the following 
descending order of superposition in the cretaceous beds ; — 
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(h'oup of the North trf Prancii ami (»f 
Jielgium, 

Upper cliiilk of iMaostricht and Fail- 
queinont (Beli^ium)- 
Coral cliaik of Valogncs and Nchoii. 
("oral chalk of the basin of the Loire, 
at Vejulotno (Loir and ('her), at 
('havagne (Maine and Loire), at 
Tours (Indrc and Loire). 

WJiile chalk of Ciply ( Belgium), 

White chalk of Paris, of ihe depart- 
ments of Yunne and Aube, and of 
Kiiglnnd. 


Chalk marl of the Loire, uilh tiri/pheea 
eolmnhu. 


Ureeu sand of Mans (Sarthe). 

Uiiult of the environs of Troyes ( Aube), 
Neoeoiniaii traei of Anhe. 


Group of the M^est and South of 
France, 


Nunimuhte chalk of Royaii (C^harente 
Inferieure), of Saint Martory (Haute 
Garonne), of Saint Gaiidcns, ^c. 

Coral chalk of Saintes (Charente Inferi- 
eure). 

Ainrnunite chalk of Martroiis, near 
Rochefort (with Grypiimi columha). 

Caprine chalk of the Isle of Aix, of the 
(’orbieres (Aiide). 

Green sand of Fouras, of the Isle of 
Aix, and Corhiercs. 


To establish zoologically what we have advanced, let us 
pass ill review the succession of the genera, and endeavour to 
convey an idea of the inodilications which have taken place in 
the h'oraniinilers of tlie cretaceous system, in the ascending 
ortler of tlie beds. 

At the epoch of the Neocomian rormatiori we liavc liitherto 
found only the genus Textnlaria. 

'File green sand presents, as we have said, two series of 
genera nearly tlistinct. That of the inoiitli of the Charente 
contains the genera Dcntalina^ Crislcllaria^ lAtuola^ Alveoli na^ 
(Vtn/saliduia^ and iAUicolina ; that of Mans, the genera Den- 
tnlina^ Citharina^ Frond icularia, Flabcllina^ Cristellaria^ Bu- 
limina^ and GulluUua, Hence we see, that, with the excep- 
tion of two genera coiiinion to bt)th localities, all the rest are 
diflc'rent in each of them. 

11’ we follow our examination of the succession of genera in 
the cretaceous groups of the South and the North, vve sliall 
lind — 

1. That in the Soutli the same genera of the green sand 
are reprotiuced in the Caprine chalk. By degrees they pre- 
vail at length in the upper beds, and are reduced to the Cris- 
lellaria alone in the environs of ISaintes ; but near tiie mouth 
of the Giroiule (at Iloyan) tliey are accompanied by the 
genera Nummulina and Gnttulina^ as well as on the whole 
line of the foot nf the Pyrenees, at Saint Marlory, at Saint 
tlaiiilens, exleiKling into the department of Aude; thus pre- 
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senti'iig a zone well characterized by the abundance of Nuin- 
mulina, of which we have not found the analogue in tlie creta- 
ceous beds of the North of France. 

2. Tliat in the North the succession is far from taking jdacc 
in the same manner; ami tliat the Foraminifers, in nuich 
greater numbers, present a larger suite in superposition, with 
facts not less curious. The genus Cltharinn^ whicli consti- 
tutes the greatest portion of tlic species in the oolite Ibrma- 
tion, ceases with the green sand of Mans, being found no 
further in the cretaceous beds. In the chalk marl of tlie banks 
of the Loire w'e meet for the first time with the genus lAluola 
with the lycnlalinai but all at once, in the white chalk, we 
observe a great number ot* species, among wdiich, with all the 
genera and even some analogous species of the green sand of 
Mans, there appear for the first time on the globe the genera 
Nodosaria^ MarginuUjin, Valvulhia^ Rolnlina^ llosalina^ 'rrim-‘ 
cat all na^ Vxngcrina, VcrnctLilinu^ (Jan(trij7)ia^ Cilohigerina^ Pjj- 
rulinaj Sagrina^ Plahcllina^ and FrotuHciilaria. These genera 
contain a considerable number of species ; but with the w hite 
chalk the genus Flahrllina ceases, which had continu(‘d iiitherto 
from the green sand, and the genera Vcrncuilina and ilaii- 
drifina^ wliich lirst apjiear in the wliite chalk, also terminate 
with it; while in its interior the Frondicularia abound, as well 
as species whose cells ibrm a pile on a single line. 

4’he wliite chalk of Ciply, although conteinpora .‘ous with 
that of the Faris basin, since it also contains Fiabcliina, tioes 
not present the same species, 'iiul may perhaps be a little 
higher in tlie series, but we have not as yei’sullicient data to 
enable us to affirm this lact. 

In the beds vvliich we consider liiglier in the series than 
the white chalk of Paris, namely, in the coral chalk of Tours, 
of* Chavagne, anti of* Veiidoine, we meet for the first time 
witii the genera PolijaiomcHa^ Polifmorphinn and iUabulinu^ 
yet accompanied witli the same genera as those of the white 
chalk, with the exccjititm of those wluise discontinuance we 
have noticed ; again, in the upper chalk of Maestricht and 
Fautjueinont we have, with the three genera just mentioned, 
alst) the genera Nonionina^ Faujasina^ and Hetcrostegina. 
All are found living at present, or at least occurring in ter- 
tiary tiacts; but we arrive at the last beils of the cretaceous 
grouj) without having seen a single species of the Miliola of 
l.,amarck (our order of Agathistegues), which, as we iiscgv- 
tained in 1825, only commences with the tertiary beds, and 
may be considered as the most certain sign of a change ol 
ibrmation. 

'Phis rapid survey shows tlial in ascending from the lower 
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to the higher beds of’ the cretaceous group, tfie genera and 
species of Forainiiiifers progressively increase, and that the 
forms, at first very sim})le, analogous to those of oolitic tracts, 
afterwards more complicated and specially appropriate to the 
lower beds of the cretaceous system, have at last been replaced 
in the upper parts by forms still nH)re varied, the wliole re- 
curring in tertiary tracts, and even in tlie Jiving state; facts 
wliich it has appeared to ns important to establisli in the Jji- 
stor3^ of Pala^ontolog3^ 

M. A. d’Orbigny then ) 3 roceeds to tlescribe the sj)ccies of 
Foianiinifers found by him in the white challv of the Paris 
basin. 'I'he following is a list of them, together vviih their 
localities : — 


I. iNudosaria liinb.'ita 

‘J. DcMitalina aciileata 

.j, — coiiiiiiiiiiis 

1. — jrracilis 

r.. nodosa 

fi'. Ja)vn*Maiia 


,s’. . iiiiillifostata . 

0, Mrir^f;iiiiilina trilobata ... 

U). L'oini)rc>''a .... 

cloiigata 

I J. uiradala 

I rarifO'ita 

1-1. Fnindifidaria ladiata .. 

1. '). c*U‘g.ins 

J(;. — V^crtiouiliana , 

17. Aichiai-iana . 

IS. ornafa 

1 1). -• • — — triiMi iiiiita .... 

anjijiilosa 

ei. Mabellina riigosa 

ii‘J. Baiidouiniana 

o.'J. pulchra 

21 . Cristcllaria rotiilata 

• navicida 

tiiangulaiis . 
rcoia 


....iMoufbni : very rare. 

J ('otntiu)ii at Sons ; more rare at ATeudot! ami in 
I England. 

j Aleudoji : rare. Its analogue is found fossil in 
.< tlio Subaponiiino traoisof Tt.dy .and Austria, 
t ami living in the Adriatic. 

.....At Sous ami in England, 
j (a)nnnon at Sens, more rare at Mciidon and 
\ St. Germain. 

Only in tlic environs of Sens. 

r AVry common at Sens, Mendon, and St. Ger- 
J r aim and in lb;- cli.ilL of ‘vuglaiul. Found 
j also in the gieen sand of the eiuircns of 
[_ Alans (Sarthe). 

J Sens, St. (iurmain : rare. i\lso at Alaestricht 
‘*1 rarelv. 


-{ 

:! 


I 


(Common at Sens, very jari‘ at Aleiidon, St. 
Germain, and in England : found only in 
the youmr stale. 

Alemloii : very rare. Occurs .'ds.» in the green 

sand in the environ^ of AlaiVs. 

Comimm near Sens, very lare at Alendon and 
St. (ieiiiiain. Occurs al in the chalk of 
Giply. 

Only near Sens. 

Alemloii : very rare. 

Aleudon and St. Ck'i'inain ; veiy lare. 

Alendon and Sens : very rare. 

Coinii'iou at Sens, on the banks of the Voiine ; 

lare at St. (Jermain and .Meudom 
Memloii and Sens • lare. 

Found only once at Alendon. 

Environs of Sens : sei*ms to be rare. 

Alendon: very raie. 

.Sens and Aleudon : common 
.Only at Sens. 

.Aleudon : ver}* rare. 

Very comnion in the white chalk of Aleudon, 
St. Germain, Sens, and in England. Occurs 
also ill the green sand near Alans. 

Sens and Aleudon ; rare. 

Sen-' ; very rare. 

Alendon and St. CJcrniain . i.iiher rai 
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I moralities. 


L'«. 

29. 

:jo. 

31. 


<.-ri!>toIlaria Gaudryana 
IJtuola naiitiloidoa 


■1 


liotalina Volt/iana 

IMiclicliiiiana ... 


• utTibilicata 


3h — 

:W. 

36. 

37. 

3». 

.39. 


Cordicriaiia 


Globigerina cretacea 
■ clevafa.. 




TrLincaluliiia licaumoiitiana. 
Rosalina Lornciana -j 


Clcnioutiaiia 


Only at St Germain : rare. 

Very common at Sens in the complete state, at 
St. Germain only young, and adult very 
rarely at Meudon. Occurs also in the chalk 
of Kngland. 

Very common at Meudon, St. Germain, and in 
Kngland. 

Coinmon jit St. Germain, Meudon, and in 
England ; rare at Sens. 

Common at Meudon and St. Germain ; rare at 
Sens and in England ; common also in the 
tertiary tracts of Austria. Its analogMe is 
found living at Rimini in the Adriatic, there 
being no difference between tlie fossil .and 
living species. 

St. Germain, Meudon, and England : rather 
rare. 

St. Germain, England, and upper chalk of 
IVIaeslriclit. 

St. Germain and England. 

Common near Sens ; rare in England. 

Meudon and England : rare. 

('ommon at St, Germain and Meudon ; rare at 
Sens .and in Kngland. 

Rare at St. Germain, more common in England, 


40. ViilvuHna gibbosa 

41. Vorneuilina tricariiiata 

42. Ruliinina obtusa 


43. 

obli<|ua 



^5^ 



46. 

Murchisoniana 


47. Uvigeriiia tiicarinata 

48. Pyrulina acuminat i 

49. Gaiidryina rugosa 

50. pupoides 

51. Textularia trochiis 

52. turris 

53 . Raudouiniana .. 

.*>4. Sagrina rugosa 


I 

I 

■[ 

{ 

{ 


{ 


.St. Germain : rare. 

.St. Germain and Sens : rather rare. 

Very common at Meudon ; rare at St. Germain 
and in England. 

Very common at Meudon, St. (yennain, Sons, 
and in England. 

Very common at Sens ; rare at, Meudon, St. 
(Tcrmain, and in England. 

Very conimoii at Meudon, St, Germain, and 
Sens. 

,Sr. Germain and England*: rare. 

, Sens ; very rare. 

Very rare jit Sens and Su Germain ; very com- 
mon at Meudon. 

Meudon, St. Germain, and Sens : rather coin- 
xnoii. 

Rather cairnmoii at Meudon, Sens, St. Germain, 
and in England. 

Only at Meudon. 

Sens, Meudon, St. Germain, and England, 
without being coninion. 

,St. Germain and JMeudon : rare. 

.St. Germain and Meudon. 


From the precetling list it appears, that of the fifty-four 
species found in the white chalk of the Paris basin, thirty- 
eight occur at Meudon, tJiMy-three at Saint Germain, and 
twenty-eight at Sens: of these numbers, nine are peculiar to 
Meudon, two to Saint Germain, and six to Sens, while all 
the others are simultaneously common to two or three locali- 
ties, thus proviiif^ the perfect identity of the beds. It will be 
seep also, that of these fifty-four species, twcnty-lxm are com- 
mon to the white chalk of Kngland also. 
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Of the fifty-four species, seven occur also in lower or higher 
heels : thus in the green sand of Mans are found three spe- 
cies, Pentalina sulcata^ Marginuliita compressor and Cristel’^ 
laria 7'otulata ; in the coral clialk of Tours, which is higher 
in |>o.sition than the white chalk, two species, Bulimina ohtusa 
and Pcxtularia tiirris\ and in the chalk of Maestricht, being 
the highest in position, two species, Dentaliua mnlticoslala 
and liotaliiia Cordieriana. We also find two s})ecies, the 
analogues of which occur both fossil in the tertiary tracts of 
Austria and Ital}^, and in tlie living state in the Adriatic, 
namely, Ihnilalbia comnmms and Itolalina umbilicata. With 
these exceptions there still Viimi\\\\fortjj-sexHm species peculiar 
to the white chalk, showing clearly that it ibrms a bed distinct 
from all the rest of the cretaceous system, belonging to a small 
local fauna well-defined. 

On comparing the above genera given by M. d’Orbigny 
with those named by Dr. Khrenberg in his tabular view of 
the liryozoa, inserteil in the early part of this paper, it will 
be seen that Nodosaria, Dentalina. Marginulina, Frondicu- 
laria are included in the family of the Nodosarina of the latter 
author; Cristellaria, llotalina, Truncatulina, included in his 
family of the llotalina; Olobigerina, llosalina, Valvulina, 
Bulimina, Uvigerina, Fyrulina, in his I’amily of the Uvcllina; 
and Texlularia in his family of the Textularina. The Lituola 
nautiloidea of Lamarck and d’Orbigny is the Coscbiospira 
nautiloidcs of Khrenberg, included in the Fabularina family 
of the latter. 

If we now, observes M. d’Oi bigny, compare the fauna of the 
Foraminifers of the white chalk with those of diflerent seas, 
with a view of determining the analogy of composition, and of 
obtaining <lata respecting the tem])erature of tliat basin at the 
t.mc when these species lived, w'e shall fiiul this analogy more 
striking in the Adriatic Sea than anywhere else. There only, 
the same as in the chalk, are found in abundance Nodosaria, 
Dentalina, Marginulina, Frondicularia ; there only occur a 
consiilerablc number of species of Bulimina. This sea alone 
in the present tlay contains living Frondicularia; of Fron- 
dicularia so varied in the white chalk ; and, to tomplete 
the approximation, it exhibits to us the only two living spe- 
cies, the analogues of which arc found in the fossil state in the 
white chalk, namely, Dentalina communis and llotalina tim~ 
bilicata. This analogy of zoological forms would lead us to 
believe, 1st, that the basin in which is deposited the white 
chalk of Paris was subject to a warm temperature; 2nd, that 
it was circumscribed, protected from waves and from every 
violent current proceeding from a distance, since the bodies 
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are (lc}^<)sitctl there without having experienced the slighLe 5 >t 
wearing previous to their becoming Ibssil ; 3rd and lastly, 
that it extended to the vvliolc of the white chalk of En^fland. 


C \j)icl tuHng llcinu) / w. 

The j)receding extracts IVom the labours of T)r. Ehrenberg 
and jSI. A. d’Orbigny show that microscopic Polythalamia 
are i'oiind in all calcareous formations from the liasnpwartl; 
hut in England they have been lately discovered in still deeper 
strata. INIr. Tennant was, I understand, the first to announce 
their discovery in 1839 in the mountain limestone of England. 
Ill 1840 the}^ were also met with in the Kendal limestone, 
from whicii Mr. Lonsdale has prepared thin slices inoiiiited 
on glass, which appear transparent under a strong light, ex- 
hibiting the crowded state of the microscopic Polythalamia in 
great perfection. Mr. Rowerbank also has been led to turn 
his allontion to this subject by examining the siliceous bodies 
of the clialk, green sanil, and oolites*. 

I had written thus I'ar, when an interesting article by the 
Rev. Dr. Ruckland, in reference to the researches of Dr. Ehreii- 
berg up to 1839, met my eye, entitled, On the agency of 
Animalcules in tlie formation of LimesUniet,” whicli notices 
in particular the researches of MM. Tennant and Darker on 
this subject in the Derbyshire limestone and the Stonesliekl 
slate, as well as the labours of Mr. Bovverbank, referred U) 
above, and conveying judicious reflections.* Dr. Buckland 
justly remarks, that in the application of the microscope 
from the living to the fossil Infusoria and Foraminifers we are 
commencing a new and important era in l^alieontolog}^. A 
very interesting branch of the incjuiry will be to ascertain 
whether these microscopic bodies retain throughout a tlistinct- 
ive character in tlie several formations into whose composition 
they enter. In the unbounde<l field of nature presented to 
the consideration of the Microscopical Society of London 
lately established, no siil)ject appears more worthy of their 
attention than an examination of the microscopic t)rganic con- 
stituents of all the older iimestone formations of the British 
Isles, as well as of other countries; and it is much to be de- 
sired that this attention may not be wanting, although the 
concurrence of many labourers may be recjuired to reap a 
harvest of great promise, yet of indefinite extent. 

• Proceedings of the Geological Society, March If, 1840. 

^ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal January to April, 1841. 
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XLI . — Report of the Results of Researches in P hysiologicul 

Botany made in the year 1S39. Hy F. .1. Mf.yex, M.l)., 

Pr<)l(*ssor ol’ Botany in the Uiiivorsity of Berlin. 

( (’ontiniu'd from p, 177.] 

2. ]n the Cryptogams. 

M. UxciKR* has published an interesting* treatise on the 
strueture and functions of the orj^ans of fruetifieation Riecia 
gtaaca\ lie tirst notices the analoniical structure of tin* folia- 
eeous substance, and shows that tlui want of stomata is made 
up for by the looser conjunction of the cells on the surface 
(this formation of the n])j)cr cells is ])articularly evident in 
Rireia erysfatlina^ \iey<m). Then folh>ws the description of 
the observations of the development of both kinds of organs 
(jf fertilization ; but the first stages of tlu ir appearanei* liave 
not been observed, because*, as AI. Unger says, the projier 
time was already jiassed. '^fhe sporilerous organs (called 
Pistils, M(^yen) always appear in a large air-ecdl, and arc sai<l 
to aris(! by the conjunction of a group of ])arenchymatous 
cells, Avhich during tlu'ir inereast* and i*idargement form a 
cavity in their centre^ which <*\hibiti*d onlv one opening out- 
wards. ^rhis bottle-.. liapi'd organ lengtluais its neck until it 
reaches the. surface of the thallus, and now the enlargement oi* 
the lower [)art of the s[)orangium commenci's (which is formed 
by the ovarium ol’ the ])i.stil). The contents of the s[)oran- 
gium a])pear<Ml tirst as a homogeneous, I'olourless, fluid mat- 
ter, and as a granular substance ; this collected gradually in 
the middle, .and then appeared as contents of that celhdar 
tissue out of which the primitive c'clls of the sjjtires arc 
fornu'd. 

It ap])eart‘d also as a giauaal fact, that at the periphery 
one layer of cells produces no s])ores in their interiors (hen; 
also a similar case of cells as in the formation of pollen in 
the anthers (.d the Phanerogams, M.), In the structure of 
thi; spores, M. Unger confirms the statement that the outer 
brown skin is not composed of cells, but is oidy a reticulate 
ili‘[)osition of cellular matter. 

"J"he other organs of generation, the so-called anthers, were 
not found in such great numbers ; they w ere disjicrsed, and 
occurred singly, n'hey arc said to consist in a regular sej)a- 
ration of the parenchymatous cells of the thallus : here also the 
contents form a granular substance, wliich ap])cars in the 

* AnatomisclioUntcisucliiing (Icr Fortpflangungstlieile von JRiccia (jJauca, 
Linnfva, p. 1 to 17. 
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form of cells of extraordinary smallness, as in the anthers of 
the Mosses. 

Al. Unger draws the following results from his observa- 
tions : — 

1st. That the original development inRiccia ylavca of both 
those organs is simultaneous, and that they therefore seem 
to liavc a nearer relation to each other. 2nd. That both 
organs represent cavities formcil from cellular tissue, which 
are provided with lengthened openings, and that there fore a 
eoinmiinication of their cont('n1 s is not iin])robable. 
drd. That the function oi‘ the neck-shaped ])assag(; of the 
sporangium is conlined to the earliest period of its devidop- 
ment, etc., and that, finally, the transferenco of tin; contents 
of the anthers to the sporangia is a cause of the formation 
of spores. 

M. Mohl has published some new and very fruitful obser- 
vations on the development of the sp<'res ol‘ the Juuyennun- 
nid' ; he chose for his cxj)criments Anthocaros lonvh^ in 
which the primitive spore contains but few globules, which 
renders the progi’css of the formation easier to follow’. 4^he 
youngest ])riinitivc cells which M. Mohl lc>und appeared as 
transparent, partly spherical cells, in whicdi one could observe* 
a cell-nucleus, as in the phanerogamic plants. Afterwards a 
gummy substance w as formed round the disc of the nucletis, 
and this finally covers more than half of it ; the green 
granules appear more jdaiiily, sind the irifiss divides into two 
parts. At the edges this green mass passes inb) a colourless, 
gummy, but fine granidar substance, whicdi forms larger or 
smaller meshes ; M. Alohl comptires this substance very 
correctly to the bladders of foam. After this divided green 
mass has gradually increased, these two halves divide again 
into two parts, and thus fV>ur nuclei, lying close to eacli 
other, are formed (grain-cells, AI. Alohl calls them), in w’hir*h 
change the true cell-nucleus takes no ])art, but lies separated 
by itself. At the same time the side of the primitive cells 
thickens, and adopts the forni of the well-knowui muc^ous 
substance, and now’ follows the division of its cavity. Lines 
arc formed on the inner surface of the primitive cell, wdiich 
arc correctly re])resentcd as projecting edges, which after- 
w^ards grow tow^ards the middle of the cell between two 
masses of granules, and join together. After this division, 
nothing is visible of the nucleus. A short time after the 
division of the primitive cell, the formation of the sporc^-cuti- 
cle commences, namely, in each of the four compartments, 
and the granular masses lie in the interior of each of these 
new-formed cells, and arc fastened by threads of gum to the 
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circumference of thi^ s|n>rc-cuticlc. The remaining observa- 
tions ao*ree v itb the n'snlts of former ones, and are already 
known. A series of excellent delineations accom|)anies the 
paper. M. Mold then jiroceeds to compare his view of the 
format ion of tlie spores with that of M. di* Mirbel. Accord- 
ing- to the view of the latter, the forniation of the spores 
depc'nds ])rincipally on the primitive cell, for the contents 
are divided mechanically into h>ur j)arts by the projecting 
partitions. Acconling* to M. Molil’s earlier ichau the develop- 
ment of four spores in a primitive cell depemds solely on 
the organic change of the contents ; but his late observations 
on appear to sn])port an inter nudiate view, for tin? 

develo])ment of the ])artitions is ])rodiiced by that of the con- 
tents of the primitives cell, l^^inally, M. Mold endeavours to 
show that no great importanc'c must be attributed to the cir- 
cumstanc,” of the tour (livisions of the primit ivt' (;ell eoinniuni- 
<‘ating\\ith (!ach t)ther or iu»l, and that we must not tamsider 
tliis process us a eharaet eristic distinc'tiini between the primi- 
tive cells ot th(! spores and those of the pollen-grains. In An- 
tiioceros /ao'i.s Al. Mold could not ohs(?r\e this (.livision ; in 
Aufh, ptuicfiUns lie thinks ]u‘ saw it, and also in J iinpertnantiia 
eptphij/la, but not in Riccta f/latn a, ] l);n'C‘ })ublished thci re- 
sults of some new observations on the ibrniidion of tlie spores 
oi' ^Ifienra p'ut(jids. which may be regarded as a sc(jucl to those 
spolvcii of in tin; third volume of my ^Physiology’ (Berlin, 
1<S39). In the first stag*es of the fruit then? were found only 
\'ery tend^'r long c(?lls, which were imbedfled in a gummy 
inatt<ir ; these cells enlarged, and at hmgth lav clf)se to each 
other, and at a later period it was seen that from these at 
tirst [)crfectly homogeneous ct;lls, not only the elaters, but 
also the s])ores, were ft>rmed ; some become elaters, and 
others undergo a series of cliangos, nnlil at length the spores 
arc protlueed. Tiie cell out of whose division four spores 
are always ])roduc(?(l, 1 have called ])rimitivc s])ore (Miittei-- 
spore), and of these j)rindtive spores, three, four, or even tive 
are formed in each tubular cell ; whilst those neighbouring 
cells which afterwai-ds produce the formation-tunic retain 
their granular contents unchanged, until the st)or(;s arc per- 
fectly developed. As soon as the })rimitive spores are formed, 
a gelatinous membrane appears at their peri[)hery ; this has 
been called primitive cell ; 1 designate it as Ibrination-tiinic or 
skin (BildungsbriUle). Sometime afterwards 1 observctl two, 
three, or even four primitive sjmres enclosed in their forina- 
tioii-tuiiics, connected w ith each other in a row, and occupy- 
ing the place of the original tubular cell, but from want of 
material I could not determine whether these formatioii- 
Ann. ^ May. N. JJisf. VoL vii. 2 D 
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tunics were derived from the single members into which the 
primitive tubular cell may by transverse division be dissolved, 
or whether, as appeared in some cases, the primitive spores 
with their coverings make their appcjiraiice within the tubu- 
lar cell, whose sides arc then absorbed. The drawings ac- 
companying the lu-ticlc w ill make this clearer. Sometimes 
only a part of the tube is changed into primitive spores, etc., 
and the rest remains undeveloped in one of the primitive cells 
of its own tube, by which the appearance of stalks sometimes 
seen on the single ])rlmitive cells is explained : as the primi- 
tive cell is absorbed, they also disappear. In several fruits of 
Aneura phiguis I w^as able to observe, at the time when 
the division of the primitive spore by the contraction of the 
sides takes place, the existence of a second formation-tunic 
(it was not the inner surface of the outer one), but neither of 
them took any part in the division of the spore, as is seen in 
the d(ilineations. However, last winter I observed that they 
did take part in the division of the sj)orcs in individuals of 
Aneum pwguu (the large turf variety), inasmuch as the gela- 
tinous membrane entered into the contractions of the meni- 
brancs of the primitive spores, but was never completely 
separated, as is the case with rdlia cpiphyUa, Whether in 
the formation of nuclei precedes the division of the 
primitive spore into four others cannot be observed, inas- 
much as these cells are filled with a green matter w liicli pre- 
vents our seeing the intermd pnaa-ss : 1 have also not been 
able to observe it in PvUia epiphij^lUy ^jthufjuuni pnlusirc, etc. 
Directly after the j)roductit>n of the s])('rc. by division, eacli 
one exhibited a peculiar forimati on -tunic, just tlic same as 
the pollen-grains ; at a later period both the cM>nimon forma- 
tion-coverings, as also the special ones, are absorbed, and 
then the sj)ores lie singly between the tubular cells, wliich at 
this time change into clatcrs 

In the past year M. Klotzscdi has described a series of 
Fungi, and accompanied his descriptions with excellent de- 
lineations f 5 in this w'ork (to ])late 47d) w^e have a division of 
the ITymenomyceUe according to the new observations on the 
structure of the hymenium. The Hymemmycette may be 
divided into two groups : Exospone, w ith free stalked spores, 
and Eiitospora*^ with enclosed unstalked spores. The first 
division is resolved into the Tetrasporidci^ where the straight 

• The jilaiit used for the above observations was the so-called Tricho- 
stylium arcnarhnn ; but I have convinced myself that Corda’s genus Triclio- 
sh/limn is the same as Anenraj for the small column which occurs in Tri- 
chosbjiutin also belongs to Aneura. 

1 .'leb. Dictriclis Floradcs Kbiiigreichs Prenssen, vii., Berlin, 1839, tab. 
■ 15 ‘- 470 . 
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spores arc developed iii fours, and only by way of exception 
in twos, threes and sixes ; and the Monosporidei, where the 
long bent spores arc ahvays developed singly on spike-formed 
supports : the genus Rnldia belongs to this group. 

Interesting is the information that many tuberose Fungi, 
as, for instance, the genera Gauteria^ Vallad., Hydnunylum^ 
Wallr., and Hymennnyium^ Ivl. {Tuber alhunt^ Hull.), belong 
to the true Hynumornycetai^ and indet.'d to tlie Exosporoi ; in 
these Fungi the hymenium covers the surface of the cavities 
w'liich arc found in their fleshy substance. 

In describing the Moschella esciileuta, M. Klofzsch calls 
the para])hyses of authors anthers ; and of ^pluerosoma 
{ fuacesr.ens) he says, that the anthers, when they appear in the 
Octosporidei, always project above the surface of the tube- 
skin (Schlauchkant), and therefore he tloes not reckon tiu? 
])araphyses of S'p/ueroso7nu fitscesceit.H (plate IG J) as an- 
thers, inasmuch as they do fiot project above tlic surface. 
I must here call to mind Carus^s notice of a ditferenee of 
gender in Tyronema Marlanum^ where the yellow colour of 
the whole surfaicc of the fungus is deriveil from the con- 
tents of the paraphysie, or antlier-like organs. 

Dr. liedmanu Coxe has sent to the Tjinna'mi Society lus 
‘ Observations on some Fungi or Agaricfi'V w liieli by deli- 
<|ues(‘enec forms an inky flui(l, drying into a bistre- coloured 
mass, capable of lacing used as a water-colour for drawings, 
and of a very indestructible Jiatui'c, by means of common 
agencies. 

M. Morrell t has communicated scniic observations on the 
structure and colouring of Ayaricus eplryton, Dc(k aVs re- 
gards the colour, he says that the colouring substance is 
ion led quite dilfercntly in Fungi to what it is in other 
plants ; in the above-mentioned Ayuricus the blue colour of 
tlio pilcus is produced by a few siiherical globules contained 
in tlic tubes of the tissue. These globules arc not clianged 
by iodine. In the tlceper-scated layers of cells the globules 
are less numerous, and in tlie tubes of the white ilesh of the 
mushroom they are not to be found. The tissue of the above- 
mentioned fungus is said to consist solely of anastomosing 
vessels, wdiich have sometimes nodular swellings, and are ge- 
nerally forked, but seldom trirainitied : these vessels are long, 
cylindrical, anastomosing tubes ; they contain a fluid and 
globules, and have here and there partitions. The tubes are 
of great length, and form a w oolly tissue, and cannot thcre- 

* Annals of Natural History, June 18:59, p. 268. 

I Notice sur I’liistologie de I’Agaricus epixylon. Bulletin de fAcadeniio 
Uoyale do Bruxelles, vi* No. 1. 
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fore be reckoned to tlie parencbyni ; they appear most similar 
to the lactcous vessels, and form a true vascular tissue. One 
might place this fungous tissue together w Wh the laeteous 
vessels (to which AI. Morreii has given the name of Ciuen- 
ehyme, fCLvycrL<;) ; but as it ditfers from these in the want of 
the circulation, as veil as in its woolly iut(*rwoveri appear- 
ance;. Alovren has called it D.'cclalenehyine. 

I cannot agre(.‘ with M. Alorron^s ^ i(‘\\ s of the nature ot 
tin; fungous tissue : I consider it as cellular tissue, and have 
already described it (Plu/totomy, 30, p. 13S) as a ])ecidiar 
form of Irregular cellular tissue under the name of F(dt- 
tissue. '^riic <*ells arc oftiai long and branched, but the par- 
t.ititiiis A\hl<*li chimrjM* tht*s<‘ < nbes into <*(dls cr:inni)t. hi* over- 
looked. 81i‘\ cral kinds of regular cellular tissue arc found m 
Finigi. M. Morren obs{‘rved a spontaneous motion in the 
s])or( s i}W-lf/(/rfrus eyt.rf/fo/i as soon as ])ut into \\at(‘r. ['flus 
motion has ho.\cv{'r l>een already ul)served, and has been 
seen e\en in. dry fungus-spores. — Meye/ir\ 

In the foi'cgoiug Jleports we have ol'ten made numtion of a 
fungus formation wliieh of late years has attracted so imudi 
attention, viz. Fermeutat ion fungus : I have oft in attempted 
to [)rovi; that it is improbable that this fungus should be 
the cause <»(* fermentation, although always found in ferment- 
ing liipiids; but the fact of their being ])lants aj)pears, to me 
at least, to liave been fully ])roved by the observations on 
their increase and grov tli. However, M. Liebig*, in a trea- 
tise on Fermentation, etc., has declared those statemiaits of 
tlie vegetable nature of the fermentation’ formations to be a 
delusion ; and considers that gluten and albumen, vhicli, 
during the fermentation of beer and veget able saps, arc sepa- 
rated in a changed stale, ajipear in tlic form of globules, 
whieli svim about either singly or several together, and 
that these globules have been mistaken by natural ])hiloso- 
phers for Infusoria; and Fungi. Indeed, says Liebig, the 
idea tli.at they are .animals or ])lants disproves itself, for in 
pure sugar-v ater the seeds of the plants flisapj)ear during 
fermentation ; the fermentation takes place Avitliout the ap- 
pearance of a development or reproduction of the seeds, plants 
or animals which Jiavc bi'cn regarded by philosophers as the 
cause of the chemical jn’oeess. 

I am not .aware ujjon wliosc obscrv.ations Jjichig grounds 
thcsi; latter statements ; proh.ahly they are liis own, which, 
however, must evidently give way to the more correct ones 
of his predecessors. 

♦ Uber Kauliiiss iinil Verwe^ung iinil iliro Ursacluai. Annalcii 

(b'l* JMuinnafie, l.S.aO. 
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M. Balsamo Crivclli has published some new obscrvji- 
tioris on the origin and development Botrytis Bassianu^^ 
and of anotlicr parasitic kind of mould, a subject which was 
treated of in our Report for IS.iO (Berlin, IS37, p. 107). M. 
Crivelli found that the ve.siet(‘s of whicli the lat consists can 
])ass iiito Bolryfisy and he convinced hims(‘lf that the corps 
vesiculaires” of M. Aiulouin \v<?rc notliing* inor<; than swim- 
ming fat globules. A cut was inacle in the sidi*. of a fat 
caler|)illar, and the exuding sap exhibited the supposed vesi- 
cular bodies of Audouin, wliich were certainly nothing but 
globules of fat. The f)lIo\vi ng morning the interior of the 
caterpillar was covered with AHcojjhora ntuceclo. '^fhe spores 

xldCOphura vei*e jjilrodiiecd into the IxhIu s of Itmr elir^ - 

salises, anil three days afterwards tlie grains of fat could be 
seen full of vegetating lilaments. Finally, M. (h*ivelli re- 
tains his idea, that in the fat of the silkworm then! can take 
}>iace such changes as to nauha* its compoiuait parts capable 
of spontaneously ])rodu(a*ng mould, which property the fat 
rna}^ then impart to healthy caterpillars. 

M. Turpin t e.\])lains why butter which has been rnt'ltcd 
and allowed to cool becomes so seldom mouldy : the treatise 
is of great length, for he riuaitions a number of cases in w hich 
nunddiness was observed without being able to assume that 
the seeds ])rocceded from the air; also the mierosco[#ieal 
structure of butter, botli befon* and after its fusion, is most 
circumstantially described. ^Jlie following points may be 
mcntioiu?d : the mould which, iu common butter, is )>roduc<'d 
from tlu! lacterms globules containcil therein cannot be pro- 
duced in melted butter, because these ghjbides are then 
covered w ith the oil of butter. M. '^furpin remarks, that the 
CNplanation of tlic jiroduction of mould on tlie surface of or- 
ganic matter by a eontiuual ‘rain’ of seciLs of all kinds of 
mould must at present appear ridiculous ; but that the cx- 
jdanatioii by “ gene ratio spontanea’ must be very limited, 
and also more clearly detiued. Nature proiluees the mould 
ill two ways; either directly out of the globuliiie oi‘ organic 
matter wlieii this has ceased to be luider tiie iiillutnce ol* 
vitality, or from spores which it produces itself. 

M. Hanover f lias made ‘Observations on a Contagious 
Conferva Formation on the Water Salamantlers he saw' the 

* (.’ominiinicati’d by Freiherr v'on Cesati in the liinn:ra of ISJU), p. llS- 

112;}. 

■\ Sur le sinp:nher earacterc physicpie et niieroscopitpie (pie ])reiut lo 
beurre, ete ('oinptes Reiuliis du 0 Dec., p. 7-lS-7(J2. 

I Midler’s Arebiv fjir Aiialoinie, 1831), llefi 5. 
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jirodiictioii of* Confervas on an anatomized s])ecimen of ‘ Tri- 
ton punrtatus’ while under water. Similar formations were 
fibserved on a dead salamander^ a dead fly, and on the sur- 
face of several >voun(ls which \v(?re made on living salaman- 
ders ; sometimes the formation took place without there 
being any injury, e. g. on the toes, by which the toes attacked 
were destroyed. 

[/rhe plant observed by M. Hanover is the Adilya proH far a ^ 
Nees V. Kscnbcck ; and if, as M. II. says, M. Carus’s figures 
do not agree with his })lant:s, pcr])a{)s those w ill which I gave 
to Gbthe^s ^ Mittheihinger aus der Pflangenw elt^ (S. Nova 
Acta Acad. C. (". tom. xv. pt. ii. p. 374^ etc. tab. i. xxix.), 
and ill other places. 1 have seen this fungus under similar 
circumstances on flies, spiders, earthworms, Flanaria^, dead 
frogs, and even on ijutrifying Vlscum album ; and have show n^ 
in Wiegmann’s Archiv, etc., IS.i5, ii, ji. .354, that the little 
fungus w hich is formed about autumn on the bod}^ of the 
common house-fly has spores which germinate, and in water 
grow out into Adilya proUfcra. The seed-formation aiifl the 
germination of the Adilya spon‘s w ere observed and repre- 
sented in the above nlate, as also in my ‘ Physioloffv/ iii* tab. 
X. fig. IS and 19. — ;>//7/c//.] 

]VI. Hanover iiuxiulated the above ])lant on the liack of a 
healthy animal, and saw that the formation of Confervas had 
commenced at the end of sixteen hours, but fell off w ith the 
(epidermis. The experiments were frec|ueutly repeated, but 
it was always found that the develojnnent of the ])lant was 
not injurious to the life (»f the animal. Moreover, M. 11. re- 
marked that the inoculation succeeded better with unripe 
than with ripe Confer vm. 

As 1 have occupi(,*d myself very considerably with this 
subject, I may be allowed to mention my observations with- 
out jirejudice. 

The inoculation cfTectcd by M. Hanover is nothing more 
than a common projiagation ; the rijic plants afforded seeds, 
out of wdiich other plants w ere produccKl, and the so-called 
unripe Confervfc increased their single threads, as is done by 
the order Adilya among the water Fungi, and by Vandieria 
among the Confervas The grow th of the fungous threads 
from tile mucous surface of the THtoniie cannot be injurious ; 
they grow like mould from dispersed spores. But just as the 
low er moulds arc produced not only from spores, but also in 
a manner as yet unknowui to us, so it is the case with Adilya 
proUfera and the Isaricc ; they arc moulds, wdiich are de- 
^x*Ioj)ed as a produc*t of a sickly state of the animal ; the 
ifit jase itself is deep-seated, for the animals generally die of 
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it. When this mould is once formed, it propagates itself by 
spores. Such discjises are probably not riire, and only of im- 
portance to the animals. I have lately observed a disease 
of the Vibrio, out of whose body a very beautiful but small 
microscopical mould was developed, from which they died ; 
the animals twist themselves in all directions, and try to get 
rid of the diseased product, but in vain ; at length they be- 
come quiet and die. 

[To 1)0 coiifiniieil.] 


XLII . — On t/w Urari, /he Ai'row Pinson of the Indians of 
Guiana ; ivUh a description of the Ptant from which it is 
extracted, liy Rouekt II. SciioMiiL ROK, Esq.*. 

Mork than two centuries have elapsed since the curiosity of 
Europe was raised to beconu; acquainted with the plant from 
the juice of which the Indians make tluar (iclehrated Urari 
poison ; and as the preparation has been enveloped in great 
mystery, all the attempts hitherto made liavc only added con- 
siderably to the wish of the learned in Europe to be able to 
sift the true trom the fabulous accounts. 

Raleigh a})[)ears to have been the lirst who heard of this 
substance, with ^^hieh the Aborigines ])()isoncd their arrows 
for war and tlie chase ; and Father Gumilla observes, that 
its princi]jal ingredient was furnished by a subterraneous 
jdaiit, a tul)erosc root, which never puts fortli leaves, and 
which is called the root hy way of eminence, raiz de si misnia ; 
that the [jcrnicious exhalations which arise from the pots 
caus(* the old women to perish who arc chosen to watch over 
this oj)eratioa ; finally, that these vegetable juices never are 
considered as sutKciently concentrated till a few drops pro- 
duce at a distance a n^iinlsive action on the blood. An Indian 
wounds himself slightly, and a dart dipped in the liquid Cu- 
rare is held near the wound ; if it makes the blood return to 
the vessels without having been brought into contact with 
them, the poison is judged to be suiHciently concentrated.’^ 
Not less eccentric are the accounts whiefi we receive from 
flartzinckt^ who was informed that, in order to try whether 
the poison be good, a ])oisoiied arrow is shot into a young 
tree ; if the tree shed its leaves in the course of three days 
tlie poison is considered strong enough. He observes further, 
that in the last rebellion of the Negroes in Berbice, a woman 

* Comnuinicated by tbo Aiitliov. 

t Bcschryving van Giiiaiia, doorJ. J. llariziiick, etc. Amsterdam, 1770, 
vol. i. p. 
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who carried her child on lior back was shot witli Ji 7 )oisoned 
arrow, and though the child was not wounded, it I egan l<i 
swell, and died a short time after. 

At the commencement of the 19th century Baron dc Hum- 
boldt gave an authentic account of tin? |jrej)aration of that 
poison and its elfcets ; but later travellers, not contented with 
the 8im])le method of its ])reparation, covered it anew with 
the veil of mystery, and it was thought Unit ‘Hhc vegetabhi 
extract was merely the medium through which the poison is 
convoyed — the et)mmon Wooraly owing its poisonous cpiality 
to the infusion of the large ants, called Muneery, and the 
stronger kind from the fangs of venomous reptiles, ])articu- 
larly the Coon^’ Cooehy, which is the most venomous of all 
known snakes The author of ^ Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica/ Mr. Charles Waterton, gives a similar account of its 
preparation. He says, a day or two hetorc the Macoushi 
Indian jircpares his poison, he goes into the forest in quest of 
the ingredients. A vine grows in these wilds, which is called 
Wourali. It is from this that the poison takes its name, and 
it is the principal ingredient. Wlien he has procured enough 
of this, he digs u]) a root of a very bitter taste, ties them to- 
gether, and then looks about for tno kinds of hidhous plants, 
which contain a green and gelatinous pueo. H(j tills a little 
quake u hich he carries on his hack with the stalks of this, 
and lastly ranges iqi and down till he tinds two species of 
ants. One of th(‘m is very large and black, and so venomous 
tliat its sting jiroduces a lever : it is luo.st coniiiionly to be 
met witli on the ground. The other is a little* red ant which 
stings like a nettle, and lias its nest under the leaf of a shrub. 
.Vfter obtaining these, lie lias no more m ed to range llie forest. 
A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is. used, but this he 
lias already planted round his hut. I'he pounded fangs of the 
Labarri Snake, and those of the Conna Couchi, arc likewise 
added. These he commonly has in store ; for when he kills 
a snake, be geiunally extracts the fangs, and keeps them by 
liimt*” This is the adorned story of the ingredients for the 
preparation of the Urari, and rests iqioii the fictitious .'leeoimts 
which these travidlcrs may have received, but surely not ufion 
])ersonal experieiiec. 

These various accounts, so contradictory as regards the 
mode of preparation and the origin of the poison, were well 
<*aleulated to raise in me the desire of removing the mystery 
connected with it; and 1 was fortunate enough to accomplish 
my wish during my first expedition in the interior of British 

* Montj^ornoiy ATartiii’s ‘ History of the Urifisli (‘tjlouios/ vol. ii. p. J7. 

*• ‘ VVaml(jiiiij;s in South Aiuorica,’ l>y Cluirk's Watoiiou, Ksq., p. 
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and the Plant from which it is extracted. 

Guiana. T collected at Pirara, the largest Macusi village I 
ever visited, every information on the subject, and the result 
was, that the plant grew on tlie Conocon or Canuku moun- 
tains. On our return from the cataract of the Ru])ununi, I 
ascertained at a settlement of VVapisiana Indians on the east- 
ern bank of the Ru]mnuni,in 3^^ north latitude, that a journey 
of one day and a half woidd bring me there. 

After I had engaged some guides, T started, accompanied 
by Lieut, llaining of the 05th Regiment, in the morning of 
the 25th of Dccembiir, in search of the mysterious plant. 
Our way led us first to the south, over pathless savannahs, 
until we met with a ])lae(! in the Ru]ninuni where wc could 
ford it. As the mountains stretched their foot to tlie river’s 
bank, wc cx])ccted that the ascent wtiuld immediately com- 
mence. Our guide, however, led us through a mouiitain-jiass, 
and lieforc us was a large arid savannah. We turned now to 
the north, nuicting with plains covered with wood, or low 
shrubs and coaivse grass, bounded on both sides by the moun- 
tains ; it was a wild road, crossc^d fretpu ntly by streams, 
some of which were dried up and others ran turbulently over 
numerous rocks; their banks Mci'c clothed with creepers and 
twiners, of the extensive families of Convolrulacea^ Bi(/noni- 
aco.a^ and Enpaforioi : a beautiful reed raiscil its ])anicle high 
above the cre(*])iiig plants ; it was the Gynerinni succharoidesy 
which the Indians use for their arrows. 

At last, aftia' wc had Avalkcd more than live miles, tlic ex- 
tent of the valley from the jdace n here wc entered it, the 
ascent coiumcnced. It was b}^ no means an easy matter: tlie 
])ath. Indian-like, (piilc narrow, h‘d overfalhm trees, between 
bouhlcrs of granite, and was ol’teu so steep that wo hail to use 
hands and tci t. 1 w ondered only ho\v the Indians, with their 
burthens, could climb up. Mountain-streams had made their 
w ay over shelves of granite, forming frequent cascades, w Inch 
during the I’iiiny season must be grand indeed ; at present, 
the water only trickled down the rugged sides, and was lost 
among numerous plants of the genera Pathos^ ifcliconitf, (h^s- 
neria, l^epcroina ixwiX iktnnay which, favoured by the moisture, 
grew’ most luxuriantly. A Jnslicia with scarlet tlowers, the 
beautiful Palma niacrostachya (/^.), and the Durant a with 
its violet blossoms, added eonsiderahly to the beauty of the 
si)ot. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, after a most fatiguing 
march of eight hours and a halli w e reached a few^ huts on 
Mount Mamesua, inhabited by VVapisianas, wlierc wc in- 
tended to rest for the night. Wc continued our inquiries, 
and learned from our host Oronappi, fin old acquaintance. 
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whom we had met a few weeks a«^o in the vfilley, that he him- 
self knew how to prepare the poison, and that he would wil- 
linj^ly accoinjjany our j^uidc and bring the plant for our in- 
spection. 

This proposal did not agree with my plans: I was anxious 
to see the plant in its native growth, and when wc gave him 
to understand that it w’as our intention to accompany him, he 
attempted by signs to make us desist from going with him. 
He told us that the pfith was very bad, and that it w^as so far 
that we could not reach the place till afternoon, and that wc 
would have to slccj) on the road ; he repeated the same story 
in the morning, and as he observt;d that w'e were determined 
to insist on our first plan, lu! made a sour face and did not 
s]>eak for a length of time. Whether he thought that w c w ere 
not a])le to stand the fatigues, or w hether he w ished us not to 
learn the j)lacc w liere the plant grew, I know^ not : enough 
of his stories — we found the first only true ; the path w-as 
wretched; all traces of it were frequently lost, and an Indian 
only coidd have guided us ; and he directed his course mostly 
by broken branches, or marks cut in the trees, sometimes 
standing still for some moments to consider in w liich direction 
to turn. 

Oui* path w\as over hill and dale,'^ mostly in a N.N.W. 
and N.W. direction. It became every monierit wilder : we 
had to cross several mountain-streams, which flowed in deej) 
beds, precipitating at their hanks a ferruginous matter ; 
underbusli became scarce ; it aj)peared as if jVature here de- 
liglited only in gigantic forms. Our Indians thouglit they 
had mistaken the track ; but as w^c arrived at a stream which 
ran rapidly over the slojiing ground, exhibiting granitic shelves, 
we observed that several j)aths united; and crossing the brook 
our guides stopped, and pointing to a ligneous twdiier which 
wourid itself snakc-like from tree to tree, they called out 

Urari,^^ the name of the plant in the tongue of our guides*. 

* Sir Waller Raleij^li, in his table of names, rivers, etc. discovered in his 
second Guiana Voyage (Ilakcluyt’s Voyages, ii. 01)2), mentions even then, 
among tlic^)oisons used by the Indians of the Orinoco, the Ourari j and hy 
that name it is almost exclusively called by the Indians of Guiana. The 
Caribs in j)ronouncing the r frequently exchange this letter with /, and it may 
thus liave happened that the name Wnrali has crept in. The Maciisis, who 
are acknowledged to be the best manufacturers of this remarkable substance, 
call it decidedly XJrari. The same name it bears among the Tarumas, Wa- 
pisianas, Aricunas, Woyawais, Atorais, and various other tribes of the in- 
terior whom I have visited. The substitution of the corrupted name Wou- 
rali is therefore, to say the least of it, gratuitous, and ought to be rejected. 
Wm Martins and Von Spix, in their * 'J’ravels in Brazil,’ observe that, during 
their exploring tours up the Amazon, Yiipura, llio Negro, etc., they heard 
ir pv. noimccd tirari, but never Wnrali. (See Ke*ise in Brasilien Munchen, 
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My wish was thus realized; and that ])Iaiit which Baron de 
Humboldt was prevented from seciiif^, and which was one of 
tlic chief objects of Mr, Watertori’s^ Wanderings/ but w ithout 
success, 1 now saw b(*fore me. Baron de Ilumbohlt, with his 
usual sagacity, obsiirvcs, The danger of the Chirarc;, as of 
most other Hlnjchtiete (for we continue to hetieue that the 
Mavacure belongs to a neig tibo nr in g family) y results only from 
the action of the poison on the vascular system*.’^ 

Tliough I did not find the jdant in flower, it was bearing 
fruit, and their inspection assured me that, as Von Humboldt 
suspeeted, the plant belongs to tlic genus StrycJmos'\-. It 
forms No. 155 of my (jiiiana plants, and is thus characterized 
by Mr. Hentham : — “ Stryc/mos to.ciferay Schomb., Hook. le. 
P!. t. db4 and .1(15 ; ramis scandentibus eirrhiscpie pilis lojigis 
])atciitibus rufis dense obteclis, foliis sessilibus ovali-oblongis 
acuminatis membranaeeis trinerviis ufriiupie pilis longis rufis 

iiirsutis, tloribus fructibus maxiinis globosis. —Folia 

d — 1-pollicaria.'’ 

44ie Stryc/iJios lo.iifera^ as I have called it, the Urari of the 
Mai'usi aiul Wa])islaiia Intlians, is a native of South Aineru!a, 
and a s]>ora(Uc plant ; and, as far as known to ns, has been 
liitherto found only in tin* granitic^ mountains of (^aniiku or 
Conoeon, in latitude 3*^ l(/ N., a group of mountains which 
border the extensive savannahs of the rivers Rnpiinuni, Mahu 
and Takntu. it is a ligneous twiner: at its root, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s arm, and covered w ith a rough ash-coloured 
bark, marked with fissures ; winding itself to the ncighboiir- 

IS.'ll, vol. iii. ]). 1 Io5.) 'I’Ik* compound terms Uranc{i])ura and Uraricuera 
(Paviinsi), two rivers, tlio former the tributary of tlie latter, and which we find 
under those names in the oldest maps we possess of these regions, is another 
argument in favour of Urari. The arrow poison is generally known in En- 
gland under the iiaine of IVouraly, a name by which Mr. Waterton, in Iiis 
‘ Wanderings,’ lias described it ; hut interesting as his descrijition may prove 
to tin.’ general reader, and however delightful the picture he draws of his 
various exploits, it is a work which never will he consulted as authority in 
scioiitilic <jiiesti<»iis. 

* Personal Narrative, vol. v. part ii. p. 527. 

f 'I’ho chief ingredient of the arrow poison of the Indians of the Ynppura 
is, according to Vtin IVLartius, the hark of a slender tree, which, in the Tnpi 
tongue, is called Urari-iwaj the Itouhanion gujunoisis of Aublet. A plant 
which forms one of the ingredients in the preparation of the Maciisi poison, 
and which, in many respects, agrees with Aublet's figure, has been named 
by Mr. ik'utbam, in the ciiuincratioii of iny Chiiana plants, Strychnos cor/e7is. 
However, the Urari plant of the Macusis, although belonging to the same 
genus, ditfers in numerous specific points. (Coni^iare Von Martins, Reise in 
Rrasilicn, vol. iii. p. 12.‘J7.) I have little doubt, that the plant of which the 
Indians by I'sniorakla prepare their jioisoii, is Aublet’s Jiojil/amotiy .and in 
this I am continued by a conversation with Hr. Kunth in Berlin, who, as is 
well known, determined Von Humboldt’s plants. 
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ing trees, and reaches often a height of tliirty to forty feet be- 
fore it divides into branches. The latter arc roundccl and op- 
posite, the branchlcts densely covered with ferruginous hair, 
lletween the branches and likewise between the leaves tliere 
appear spiral tendrils, mostly single, but sometimes divided. 
The branchlets proA'e sometimes abortiN’^e on one side, and are 
then replaced by the cirrhus, which in that ease becomes leaf- 
bearing. Organs of a peculiar structure, apparently gem- 
mulcX', are found bchnv the base of the branchlets as well as 
on the branch itself ; on the outside they are closely set with 
hair, on the inside smooth and coriaceous and of a spatiilatc 
form. They Jire not peculiar to every branch, but rriostl^r to 
be found on the branchlet by whii h it is tcrminatetl. Tin: 
leaves arc opposite, ovate-oblong, acuminate, short-petioled, 
entire, three to fivc-nerved, ciliate, membranaceous, and co- 
vered with ferruginous hair, w Inch is thicker set belweciu each 
])air of petioles ; the leaves dilfer in size from one inch and a 
half to four inches and a halt^ and are from one to two inches 
broad, the stalk being only two lines. 

As already observed, the plant was not in flon er in De(!em- 
bcr, and had just begun to drop its fruit, which were on long 
stalks ; and the rudiments of a five-cleft calyx and an inferior 
corolla were easily perceptible. 

The fruit is a berry of the size of a large a[)plo, being fre- 
quently twelve inches in circumference; it is globular, and 
covered with a smooth hard rind (»f a bluish green colour and 
filled with a soft jelly-like pulp, in whicli tjic seeds, ten to 
fifteen in number, arc immersed. '^I'hey are round, cemcavo- 
conv(!X, about an inch in diameter, and live to six lines thick ; 
from the circumference five rays extend towards the promi- 
neiiee in tlie middle. They are of a grey colour and rough ; 
the internal kernel is a ycliovvisli white, and tough, like liorn. 
This substance, according to Indian information, possesses 
intense bitter and medicinal jiropcrtles ; it is used by the In- 
dians against pain in tint stomacli, dysentery, and as a tonic. 

We observed many iieaps of tlic cut wood covered with 
palm-leaves, which we were told had been left by the Macusis, 
who come to this place from a great distance, as the plant is 
known to grow only in twm or three situations at the Canukn 
mountains ; they are therefore resorted to by the Indians from 
all quarters. 

The Wapisiamis and Macusis are generally acknowledged 
to be the best manufacturers of tlie poison ; and from the 
corroborative testimony of these tribes, I have gathered the 
following ])articulars respecting its preparation. 

It is only the bark of the woody parts and its alburnum 
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M'hieh arc considered to possess the poisonous principle in 
the highest degree. The stem of the plant is therefore cut 
into pieces about three feet in length, of Avhicli the bark is 
stripped, and after having been ]>oiindcd it is steeped in water, 
for \^ Inch pur[)ose a new earthen vessel is used; liere they 
allow it to remain for some tinic, well covered, until the water 
is of a yellowish colour, when it is filtereil through a funnel- 
shaped niatappa lined with plantain-leaves. Several other 
jdanls liave been nn anwhile procured, and after their juice 
lias been extracted in a similar manner, this extract is kept 
ready to be added to the former at the moment it has been 
concentrated on a slow tire to the consistency of a syrup. 
The addition of that juice gives a darker colour to the LIrari, 
which, from the time of its becoming concentratiul, lias the 
ajijiearancc of tar : it is now }mt into small calabashes, uhich 
are (covered with leavers to prevent the poison liom coming in 
immediate contact with the air. The Indians prcttaid, that if 
it be well preserved it will keep its strength for a couple of 
years. If it is to he used, the cpiantity natuired is ]mt into 
a separate calabash, and a little juice of tin.* Cassada is added 
to it to make it more pliable. I was Udd that the addition of 
("assada-w aler (as the expressed juice of the poisonous root of 
the JtUrop/ia man i hot is termed; reawakens the slumbering 
])owcrs of the poison. After that juice has Ixam added to it, 
the Indian buries the calabash with the poison for a day or 
two under ground. 

This is the unadorned account of the jircjiaration of the 
Urari, and the method which is followed by the Macusis at 
and about Pirara, and the VVajhsianas of the Canuku moun- 
tains, w'here the plant grows. There ai)[jcars to be no danger 
wdiatevcr in the preparation, and the \ apours w Inch are dis- 
engaged are entirely innocent ; but the circinnstance that it 
rtapiires several days to watch the ])ot closely on the fire and 
to lake off the scum, etc. bel’orc it is properly concentrated, 
as well as the superstitious customs with which the jioison- 
maker, for his ow n advant«agc, surrounds the jircparation of 
it, prevent the Indian, Avith his natural indolence, from 
making it more than once or tAvice a year. 

1 undertook in 1 837 another cxpedilioii in the interior of 
Guiana, and found opportunity to revisit the regions Avhich, 
ill consecpiencc of the arroAv poison, had been previously of 
interest to me. That interest had not been abated — nay, it 
Avas incrcfised. l^hc belief continued to prevail among the 
colonists of Demerara, that the actiAc poison of the tJrari 
was snakc-tceth and stinging ants and my assertions, 
that the vegetable juice of tlie plant employed produced the 
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fotal effect, and that it contained no animal principle, wore 
doubted. It became evident that the more mysterious ac- 
counts of former authors had taken too firm a root to give 
my plain tale a chance of finding credit. It Mas certainly 
true I had not been present at the time of preparation, aiul 
although in my om n mind 1 doubted not the Indian’s informa- 
tion, I could not implant that faith into others. During our 
stay in Pirara, a Macusi village on the classical soil of 
Raleigh's and Keymis’s YA Dorado, I ascertained that an 
Indian lived in the vicinity, who was far-famed for the pre- 
paration of the Urari poison. I induced him by presents of 
some consid(!ration to prepare it in my presence, and he pro- 
mised to do so. I accompanied him for that purpose to the 
Caiiuku mountains, partly \vith the object of being i)rescnt at 
the gatlKTing of the chief ingredient, and partly to sec whetlna' 
I might be fortunate enough to tind the j)lant m hich is called 
Urari in blossom. In the latter object I M as disaj)pointed : 
I found it again, as during my first visit, fruit-bearing. 

The mountain Ilamiekipaiig had been named as the place 
neaiHist to Pirara m here the plant greM', being about tnghttu'n 
miles ilistaiit in a soutli-eastern direction from the spot Mduav^ 
we collected it in 18;15. We ascended the mountain for 
about 15U0 feet, and though Ave observed nuincrous Urari 
plants at a loss height, our sapient cheiiiisl, after having tried 
tlifferent pieces of the stem, ])ronouuced it not to be in a statii 
fit for preparation. After Me liad rea(‘]ied a saddli‘ of tin*, 
mountain, a spot was selected, where, Muth tht‘ assistance of 
onr Indians, M e built a hut of palm-leaves,* anti from hence 
short excursions in diiferent directions M’i‘re uiidei taken, to 
collect such plants as ])osscssed the sap in a high tlegrce. 
They Mere found generally in rocky places or glens, among 
heaj)ed-iip boulders of granite, jdaces well selected by a plant 
M’hieh is so fatal in its <?fl‘eets. The branches and ligneous 
stems, M hich Mere in thiekness less than the human M rist, 
M ere chosen and carried into the hut, m here they M ere scraped, 
and the bark M as preserved in small baskets rnadci for that 
purpose. Three such baskets were tilled, M'hen our chemist 
considered that he had enough, and the baskets M ere delivereil 
up to me, and M e returned to Pirara. The maniifaeturing of 
the poison was however delayed for some days, for the object, 
as I M^as told by the chemist, of observing previously a rigid 
fast, in order to prepare himself for the important business. 
MeanM’hilc Kanaima, an influential Macusi chief from the 
Rupununi, arrived on a visit in Pirara, and for Avhat j)urpose 
I know not : it is enough to state, that he knew how to j>re- 
vail so far upon the manufacturer of the poison that he re- 
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tracted his promise, and refused to prepare it in my presence. 
However, the bark was in my keeping, and as I liad paid for 
it, I considered myself to have a full right to it ; an<l althoiigli 
he demanded it back, it was now my turn to refuse liiin. 
We w^erc at that period so near our departure for Fort San 
Joaejuim, that I was ])rcvented from engaging a more willing 
eoncocter, and wdth the pure bark in my possession \ve de- 
parted. 

The dreary winter season,^’ as the time when the tropical 
rfiins descend in torrents is ealied by tlic Hrazilians, gave me 
sufficient leisure to enter into further iiupiiries with regard to 
this poison, and 1 resolved to make some experiments how 
far the ])ure hark of the TJrari plant, Btnjchnos to.rifcray un- 
mixed w ith any other sidistanee, might j)rove fatal to aniinai 
lite. I took, therefore, two j)ounds of the bark shavings, and 
having poured a gallon of water on it, allowed it to remain in 
that state for twenty-four hours. Half of it was filtered offi, 
and keeping a steady but gentle coal lire, it was boiled in a 
new pot, adding from time to time more of the infusion. 
Alter having concentrated it by boiling to the consistence of 
thin syrup, and having allowed it to (^ool, two arrows were 
poisoned with this substance, and two fowls wounded, one in 
the thigh and the other in the neck. The ctfects became 
aj)parent after live minutes: the first di(*d in twenty-seven 
minutes after the wound had been intlieted ; and the latter, 
which had been wounded in the neck, after twenty-eight 
minutes. Tlu^ gentleman wdio accompanied me on my expe- 
dition, and Senhor Pedro Ayres, who had been sent by the 
commander of the district to weieome us at the Brazilian 
boundary, were present during these exjxaaments, and it is 
therefore established beyond doid)!, that the Urari plant alone, 
without any assistance of Indian charlatanism, t)r the addition 
of extraneous substances not likely to add to its efficacy, pro- 
duces tlie fatal cllbct. '^I'lie l)oiling process was finished in 
less than seven hours, while the Indians employ more than 
forty-eight hours for that purj)ose ; ami as it re([uired a period 
rather longer to jnoduce death in the fowls wounded w itli it 
than would have been necessary with good Macusi poison, 
this must be ascribed to our decoction being not sufficiently 
concentrated. The ])oison which 1 hail thus prepared w as of 
a brownish colour: good Maiaisi poison is jet-black, and I 
have no doubt that it receives this api)earaiice from one of the 
ingredients which the Indians add to it. 

When 1 left Pirara, foiled in my purpose to sec the poison 
prepared by the Macusi, I suTunged with the Rev. Thomas 
Yond, wdio laboured then as missionary of the episcopalian 
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cliurcli in that village, to try if he could induce any of the 
famed poison-makers to boil it in his presence ; and although, 
on my return to Pirara in 1 8.3 J), I had at last an opportunity 
of witnessing the preparation of the poison b}'^ my former re- 
creant Macusi, I nevertheless prefer inserting liere Mr. Yond’s 
letter, as it is an additional evidence for licnceforth rejecting 
“snake-teeth, stinging ants,” etc. as component parts of the 
IJrari j)oison. 

“ To Robert //. Schomhtmjk, fJsr/. 


“ Pirara, Ith October, 


“ My I3car Sir, 

“ Knowing as [ do that yonr ohjert in visiting these wilds is that 
t)f making general rcseareh, for tlie infurniatlon and luMietit of soeiuty 
at large, I take tlic i)resent o}>portunity of jnvscnUiig you with the 
promised stateiricnt of tlie inrvniier liuw, and llie ingredic'iits from 
whieh, the mneh-famecl I'rary poison is made, of wliieli there has 
been so much conjeetun' and erroneous aec*ounts giv en in time past. 

“ {Since tin; time that 1 have come to reside amongst the Maciisi 
Indians as nli^^ionary, curiosity has led me to go to a little exj)eii.so 
in procuring one of the Indians from the (’annku mountains, who is 
noted fur his being able lo make i>owcrful ])olson, wliom 1 prevailed 
upon to boil a (plant ity hcfoic me at the Missiun House. 1 was 
fortunate emjugh in jnircliasing a cpiake or basket of Lh'ary ))ark, as 
also a (piantily of iVriinaru, Tarireng, and '1 araremu ; the rest; my 
lJrary-mak('r procured in the S 2 )ace of three days. I’lie ingredients 
being already ])roeurcd, the next movement in c-onrsc w'as the ert'itt- 
ing of my tent, and enclo.sing three j)arts of it round wdtli ])ahn- 
leaves, wliich for the time being w as called the Indians’ Urary House. 
This temj)orary house w'as erected in the front Enclosure, 0 ])posite 
the door, that I might sec every movement. A buck-j)oU*', that would 
hold a little more than a gallon, and that had never been used, was 
then brouglit, as also four shallow plates : tlie first was to boil the 
ingredients in, and the others to exjiose the Urary liijuid to the sun 
wdieii hejiled, in order to reduce it to a jelly. 

" One large goidjy f, stopjied at the mouth or stall -end wdtli loose 
cotton, W'as opened at the head-end sufticiently wide for admitting 
the contents of the Urary-jiot through when jionred out. A second 
small gooby xvas made, in the .'^hape of a funnel, and stojuied with 
silk grass, in order to pour the Urary through when moving it from 
one drying-plate to the other, that the scum which rises on the top 
during the time of drying might be kept back. The last recejitaele 
is a small calabash U that xvill hold half a pint, into which the whole 

* The earthen pots in whicli the Indians prepare their food, and which 
tliey manufacture themselves, are called in the colony buck-pots, buck being 
among the colonists a cognomen for Indian. — S. 

f (ioob}', the fruit of a species of pumpkin, which, after liaving been 
scoured out, is used in lieu of a fla.sk. — S. 

t Tjio bowls prepared of the fruit of the Crcscvutia ci/Jrle, or calabasli- 
tree. — S. 
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of the Urary is poured by degrees through the small funnel, after it 
has been brought to the consistency of thin starch. As soon as all 
things were set in order, and the wood split up in readiness for 
making the fire, the man set off in search of I could not conceive 
what, and therefore I asked one standing near me why the man hat! 
gone away. He said, ‘ He is gone to fetch his tinder-box, to make 
fire, for he will not take a light from any person’s fire ; you will sec 
he will make his own.’ I waited awhile, and then he came with a 
tinder-box and steel in his hand. I looked at the box and tinder, 
to see if there was anything remarkable in it, but found it to be 
simply a roll of loose cotton wound round with thread, about an 
inch ill diameter, and seven in length, having for its case a piece of 
bamboo of the same length, which aids in protecting the cotton from 
getting damj), and also serves as an extinguisher to the burning 
tinder when put downwards in the baird)oo-case. Mulatto then took 
his red flint-stone, su< h as the Indians conimoidy use, which is found 
in some of the distant mountains, and seems to be just as good 
as our flint-stone at home for such a purpose*, and struck several 
times, but the crotton having by some means got rather damp, lie 
ctudd not succeed in getting a light : he then went to my kitehen 
and lighted his cotton-roller. Now I thought I slioidd find that he 
woidd make his fire from this burning tinder, that laid certainly got 
its spark from my kitehen fire ; but no, instead of this be J)u^*bed it 
into Ills liamboo extinguisher, and let it remain there until every 
S{)ark was put out. He then struck a light from his own flint, and 
so began making a fire. Other fire than that made by the Urary- 
malvcr i . not allowed to come under the roof of tlie Urary-liouse, lest 
the whole should lie defiled. Neitlicr may any water lie used in 
drawing or cooking the C^rary but that which is ])rocured hy the 
Urarjr- maker, and even that must nut be put in any vessel, save his 
own sacred goblets. 

IVlulatto began boiling the Urary a])()ut eleven on Friday the 
19th of September, 1S38. The iiigreili(‘iits used are as follows : — 

Urary t bark from a vine lbs. 

ArimaFii bark vine — 

Tar iron g — 

Yakkee' J— - 

Wokarimo ^ — 

Tararemu ^ o/.., from the root of the Tarireiig vine ~ oz. 
Muramu§, a bulbous root, not lK)iled, but soaked 
in the half-cooked Urary, and the slime is 
squeezed from it, to congeal the whole . IJ lb. 
IManucall, the bark of a large tree, four small pieces. 

* The red flint-sUme here alluded to is compact qu-artz (jasper), which is 
found ill the vicinity of Mount lioraiina, and along the banks of the rivers 
('oko and Ciikcnani. — S. 

f Urari, or Strychnos toxifera^ Scliouih. — S. 

t Arimaru, Strychnos eoyens^ Hcnthani. — S. 

§ Muramu, a species of Cissiis, I brought some of ibosc roots with me, 
which liavc been planted with success at AleS'irs. Loddiges and sons, and at 
the Botanic CJarden in Berlin. — S. 

II Manuca, or Maiiica, an intensely hitler hark of a tree which 1 conceive 
Ann, iSf Mar). N, Hist. VoL vii. 2 E 
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** Of tlicsc, however, he had to miiko two separate boiliiiti^s, on 
account of liis j)ot l)ein»’ too sraiill to contain the quantity of bark 
necessary at once, for eacli of which he took a day, — for the first 
almost the whole of Friday, and the secoiul the f^rcatcr ]>art of Sa,*- 
turday. The Urary was the first inp;Tedieiit that was put in the ]K)t. 
and the rest he eveiy now and then kej>t addine^ by little and little, 
until the whole was used. He kept but a slow lire durinjj; the wlnde 
time of coolvinp!;, just suflieient to keej) tin* liquid in a simmering* 
state, which seemed to suck the virtue out of the bark well. Upon 
each additional handful of bark that be put in the pi)t durinsj^ the 
time of cookin”*, he took sj)ecial care to blow, informinf;- me that that 
would g“ivc virtue lo tlie frrary and make it strong. Of course 1 
did not deem that to liC a ]>r(>per time for giving my opinion as to 
its real value or not, knowing that a little opj)osition would soon 
make him leaver his work altogetlier, and I should be left with 
the ingredients iiiib(ah;d, to muse over my own folly ; I tlicrefore 
told him he was weleome. to do as he jdeased, my only desire bi ing 
to .see everything that was df>ne, and that the Ib'ary .«liould he 
strong, or t»a inful as they term it. 'I'he whole of these two days 
(Friday and Saturday) hail simply been to draw the ])oison out from 
the mixed quantity of bark, so as to form tlie Urary liquid, whieh in 
aj)pearauce was not unlike strong-drawn coJlce. The whole liquid, 
consisting of a gallon and a half when first drawn, by this time hail 
been reduced to about a quart, which was then j»oured into a gooby, 
the head of which had been cut out, and the tail -end -ilop])ed up 
with loose cotton, sulUciently tight to stop any thick sediment from 
passing through, acting as a sort of strainer, through wliich it passed 
into a large shallow i)late and the ])ot which he had been n^iing, in 
order to be exjiosed to the sun. Thus was on IMonday morning. In 
course of two or three hours after the Urary had been cx]>osed tv> 
the sun, I observed llie j)owerful effect wliic-h the slime from the 
hidbous root Aluramu * had in percci>tihly congealing tlie liquid to a 
jelly. On 'I’uesday Mulatto began to jioiir the Urary into the more 
shallow ])latos, where it remained still exposed to the sun, until 
brought, as already stated, to tlie consistency of thin starch, and 
was from thence removed to the last reci'ptacle, a small calahasli, 
ca]>able of containing near half a iiint, to wliich small quantity the 
whole was brought. 

“This process of drying continued from Monday until Tliursday 
following, when Mulatto gave it over to me. Alulatto then asked 
me to come and see him try its strength, informing me that the first 
creature upon which it must be tried was a Tfqiooya (a species of 
lizard found amongst the grass in tlie savannahs) ; for if it quickl}'^ 

to belong to the XtvOhu.viiUK'.i'a*. It is said to have the quality of salivating 
when taken internally, and the inhabitants of the Hio Negro and tlie Ania/.on 
use it tliereforc in syphilitic coniplaiiils. 

It is remarkable that all the ingredients which llie Maciisis iisi‘ for (h»* 
preparation of their jioison are of an iniensi' biller, 'fliis may he llu' l■(•a^<nl 
tnat it is used as a Ionic, 1 am hf>w<‘ver unacipininled v/ilh the jilaiits 
v.hh’h they call 'J’arin ng, Yakkee, an<l AV'idiaiinio. — S. 

* ( V.v.sv/s species? — S. 
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kills tluit the Urary must be strong, because of its being hard to kill, 
having but little blood. I "vas at a loss to know how he woukL catch 
such a swift little creature in so awkward a spot, and how he would 
find them jit all ; but the rnystcuy soon was revealed, for, having taken 
a torch in his hand, lie set tire to the dr}’' grass, wliich sj)read abroad 
and made the poor Tai)ooyas fly from their retreat, to hide in some 
distant tuft of grass or brusliwood, which ^Mulatto keenly observed, 
and slily pounced ujK>n and secured them, lie then took a small 
l>iece of wood, about the tiiickness of a stocking-needle, peusoned it 
at the ])ointed end witii a little of the ne\v-ma.de Urary, and then 
stuck it in one of the hind lep;s of the li oird. lit; tlien let it loose, 
when it ran a few Vfuds ; then, pnntine;, Iny down and died. A 
second an<l third he ])icrceil in the talk op' ■) wliieli it luul much tlie 
same elFect ; they both died in a iVv.* ndnutes. A i';it was then 
brought in by one of the Indians, Jiiid its tlii'»*li \v:xs slightly i)iei’ccd 
with a needJe-iike arrow, which liad such aii t'ifect upon the poor 
creature as scarcely to allow it to move ten feet before it lay down 
and exj)in d. I tiuMi projuiscd, as I was about liaviiig a fowl killed 
for <liniier, to have it slightly touched with Lh’ary on the leg : to this 
Mulatto made some objeetion, saying he iievtT tried his Urary on 
fowls, and to do so woiihl spoil the whole; but as I pressed it, he 
said, ‘Then let it he done.' Mulatti> then made a small arrow on 
purpose, drying it a little over the lire ; for, said he, ‘ th(^ Uvary is 
yet soft, and it will strip oft from the arrow as soon as it comes in 
contact with the skin; hut if it be dried it will not, and will get to 
the blootl.’ TIh^ noble cock was tlu'n shot in tlie tliigh, when it 
ran for ten or twelve yards, then walked ac:ros.s the road, of twi nty 
yards wide, and lay down in the gras.^, when its lu'ad fell as though 
its neck had been brokeji, and he soon after died. 

“ ] wished to havti trierl the eilecfs of tiie Urary on a deer, or 
some* other wild animal, hut have ii«)t yt't liad aii o]> 2 )or 1 unity ; ln)w- 
ever 1 doubt not, from what I have seen, of its being sullieicuilly 
strong to destroy any anim.al with wliich we are ae(|uainled in a 
sh(u t time. Having beard in time jiast that snake-teeth were a ne- 
cessary ingredient of the Urary, I asked Mulatto whether they were 
not (hai)])ening to have a few by me that had been taken from the 
head of a large rattle-suake that had hecu taken a few days before, 
which were at his service;, but he said they were not at all iieecssary, 
lliat he never used them, nor would they assist imieh in making the 
Urary strong, since the Urary jioison did not depend either u[)on 
them or the stinging-ant, and that for himself he used neither. 
Mulatto did not fail to act according* to their t uiHu stitions, in abs- 
ta.ining from meats ; ;dso in re.(]iicsting me not to eat or drink sugar 
when I cr.ime to ste him ’ , and that no or woman I’speeially 

might eonu' near tlu' UT-ury-lK'n-si' ; ami even tm the liC'rd’s d.'iy 
would he mst altogetlu’r cease to boil the I'rary, hut kept a few 
sjiarks alive under the ])ot, notwitJii-damHiig* my rcijue.'- 1 that he ."i-oidd 
<1() nothing during- tlu? sahinith. lie wouhl not a.^ usual trurne into 

'rhis a;) doiila s iV.iiii dielr sugar lo he an 

antidote to the lh*ari p)i .on. — 
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the chapel, but sat without, considering, as I suppose, that he wouh*' 
become defiled by congregating with the people, and thereby destroy 
the ])owcr of the Urary. 

“ I must now conclude, and- beg your acceptance of the abovt" 
observations, as coming from one who wishes you every success in 
your arduous undertaking, as also your welfare in general, both of 
soul and body. 

“ Remaining ever yours, 

" T. Yoni>.” 

Bancroft, in his ^ Natural History of Guijina,’ gives u.s a. 
cTescription f»f the manner in which the Acawais prepare the 

Woorara/’ as he calls it, which, in its general mode, agrees 
with Mr. Yond^s and my own observations. He distinctly 
says, ^^the ingredients are all ^ nibliees^’ of different kinds.'' 
There is no doubt that different nations prepare their Urari 
in different modes, but the active principle subsists in one or 
the other species of Stryc/aios^ 

I have already alluded to Humboldt’s account of the mode 
of preparation at Esmeralda, at the time of his journey the 
place most famed at the Upper Orinoco for making the arrow- 
poison. Von Humboldt’s narrative is too generally known 
to demand a recital of his graphic account. However, Esme- 
ralda is no longer what it was forty years ago ; and wlu'ii I 
visited it in 183J) I found it merely inhabited by an Indian 
patriarch and his family, who, on my iiirpiiries, informed me 
tiuit lie bought his poison from the Indian tribes who inhabit 
the banks of the rivers Parainu and Ventuari, namely, th(^ 
Guinaus and the Maiongkongs. l^hesc tribes, who were 
known to the Spaniards under the name of Maepnritares, call 
their poison Cumarawa and Markuri, and distinctly make a 
differenee betw^jcn it and the Urari, which they gladly ])refev 
ill consequence of its superior quality, and which they barter 
from the Macusis and Arecunas, giving in return the Curata, 
that admirable reed, sometimes sixteen feet long without an 
internode, and of which the celebrated blow-pipes or Sarba- 
cans are madef* From what I learned when amongst these 

* hianas, or ligneous twiners, are called nibbccs or bushropes by the 
colonists. — S. 

t Vide Annals of Natural History, vol. v. p. 41, and Linn^ean Transac- 
tions, vol. xviii. p. .5,57. — It is very remarkable that the plant of wliich the poi- 
son is made, and the ree<l which forms such an important part in the con- 
struction of the blow-pipe, with which the poisoned arrows are propelled, 
are plants not eciually dispersed over these regions, hut grow merely on 
isolated spots. The Arundinaria {Arundinaria Schomhurghii^ Bennett), 
which furnishes that remarkable reed, appears to be limited to the chain of 
sandstone mountain.s which extends between the second and fourth parallel 
of north latitude. The only localities which I ascertained were .Mounts 
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bribes, the chief ingredients for the preparation of their poison 
is cither Strychrws Ronhamon or Sirychnos cogens (B.), and 
although it resemble the Ururi iii u[)pearanee^ we soon found 
that it was of inferior strength. The Curare of Esmeralda 
was prepared by Indians either related tox)r of the same tribe 
•as tlie Guinaus and Maiongkongs ; and when I showed them 
a sjjcciineii of the Strychnos toxifera from my herbarium 
they appeared to be entirely iiiiaequamted with it, w hile they 
recognized the specimen of S* cogens as that [daiit of w hich 
they made the Cumarawa. I have already alluded to tltc 
similarity in general appearance between Strychnos cogens 
and Htrychnos Ronhamon* It is therefore more than proba- 
ble that the Curare and Cumarawa are prepared in a similar 
manner. 

Von Martins relates the mode of ])reparation of the Urari 
as practised by the Juris, Passes, Miranhas and Ticuuas, In- 
dian tribes of the Amazons and Yuj)ura (vide ^ llcise in Bra- 
silien,^ iii. pp. 1 1 55 and 1 235) ; and as he had opportunity to 
be present at the preparation while among the Juri Indians 
of the river Yupura, I insert here his remarks. ^^Thc chief 
ingrc<licnt of the arrowy-poison of the Indians of the Y upura 
is furnished by a slender tree, the Ronhamon Gnianensis^ Aubh 
(a Strychnos, L.), wdiieh in the Tui)i tongue is called Urari- 
iwa. The bark, after having been immersed in water, is 
pressed out by the Juri-Taboca with his hands, and the yel- 
lowish juice is concentrated in a flat plate, over a gentle fire, 
and other infusions extracted in a similar manner from the 
iH)ot of a pe])per-shrub {Py^er genicnlatuin) ; from a tree un- 
known to me, called '^Paraira-moira, that is, tree of the fish 
Taraira; the bark of a C(X!cul us plant M.), 

and a twining Ficus, are added in equal (juantities. This com- 
pound extract, of the consistence of a thick syrup, had acquired 
over the fire a dark browui colour, w’hen it was poured into 
small vessels, each containing about tw o ounces, and allowyed 
to cool ill the shade of the cabin. Previously, the Indian 
added to every vessel a small fruit of capsicum (Kiynha-avi), 
and with this tlic preparation of the Urari was finished, Tlie 
Indians revive its strength w^hen it has become weak, chiefly 
by adding the fruit of capsicum and the root of Piper genicu- 
laiunu There is little doubt that the extrjict of the four plants 
which have been named as additions are of less importance, 
and their place might be supplied by others. According to 
the information wdiich 1 received from several Brazilians, 
other ingredients are added, namely, the milk of Euphorbia 

Marawacca, and Wanaya, on the rivers Veiituari, Paraiiui, and 

Orinoco. 
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cotimfoHa^ Hura crept (ans^ or the aslrinj^ciit fruits of Gaat- 
teriu venefeionm', M.; and superstitious Indians uld the first 
frop; ^vhieh they hear croaking that day^ the great black ant, 
or teeth of poisonous snakes.” The addition of the teeth of 
poisonous snakes and the great black ants, rests here, again, 
not u])on j)ersonal cxpcrienc^e, l)iit merely on the infonuJition 
of Brazilians, no doubt equally inoculated as {)ur colonists 
wiili the \visli to see through the mystic veil. i)r. Bhpjhg, 
in his ^ Reise in C’hiii, iVrn, tiiid aiitdcM jV?na/onenstroim'/ 
Leipzig-, l.'-iJG, vol. ii. p. 4r>G, (ilyserves, v. ith res[>eet to the 
ai-i’(;'vv-pv ison of Pern, ‘■‘•The Mip^iositir*;'. o( casionally metuith 
in IVvu, that animal ptfi -oiis were inixeil in the composition, 
has not met any coniinimlion.” 

M. Orlila, in liis work t>i\ Cieneral 'i’oxicology, M. i'hnmcr 
(" Oe Lilectu Venonoriim veget. Aim.-rie.’), ami others, have 
])ublished able treatises on the etfeet of this itoison. 14ie re- 
sidts are, that when inspissated it may be rendered li(|uid by 
heat, and is soluble in water, in alcohol, in muriatic acid, and 
ill \'olatilc alkaline spirit. It imites witli acids without emo- 
tion or change of colour. If it be mixed with alkalis, no 
ebullition is observable, but it changes its colour from a dark 
brown to a yeilowisb brown. ‘‘A few grains, mixed with as 
mjiny ounces of liunirtii blood, warm from the veins, entirely 
prevents a separation of serinn and erassamentum, and iluj 
whole mass coniimies in a state of tluidity similar to that in 
whieli it is drawn, until, after some days, it putrilies.” (Ban- 
croft.) The poison atlects chicdly tlic. nervous systcan. Its 
effect of destroying the vitid functions is (umsidcrably quicker, 
as 1 have found by experiments, if it be brought in contact 
vvitii a vein; and 1 am of o])inioii that no sure remedy is 
known as yet to counteract its effect, if it have entered the 
blood ill sufficient quantity. 1 have sccai the deer arrested 
in his fleet course, wounded by the poisonous arrow ; I have 
seen the tapir, while swdmmiiig across the Riqiiinuni, so 
slightly wounded that the spike had just penetrated through 
tlie fliick skin; nevertheless it took elfect, and the animal cx- 
jiired. Numerous are tlic birds of larger and smaller size 
which 1 have seen thus secured. 

As much as 1 had licard of this fatal poison, 1 nevertheless 
cannot abstain from noting tlie astonishment by whi(;h 1 was 
seized wlicn 1 saw it used for the first time. VVe travelled 
over tlie savannahs girt by the Bacaraima mountains; a deer 
wLi?', discovered browsing in the high gras.s before us. Lieu- 
tenant llainiiig, of tlic Goth regiment, my faithful travelling 
companion, was too far behiml with his gun for ns to await 
his ('uming up, aiul one of the Maciisi Indians took a poisoned 
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spike from liis surima^ and fixed it to liis arrow. Cautiously 
lie stole upon the unsiis])cetinjj!; deer, and sliot the arrow into 
its lU'ek; it made a jump In tln^ air^ fled with the speed of the 
wind over tlie savannahs^ but it laid scarcidy run forty yards 
when it ii'll pantino; to the j^-ronnd, and expired. Von lliim- 
holdt has already related that its eifeet is more or less sudden 
upon different ;nu’nials. If the poison he ‘i'ood and the arrow 
has entered a suilicfK'iit deplh, it h:is elleel upon lh»^ stron‘ji;est 
hull in four to liva’ minui.es, while a jowl iu.jy rt .-ist it double 
that time. The Indians s«iy tliiit nnmk<’\s and je.i^uars arc 
eas'ua* killed witli it than any otlier animal. 

The ])oison kee ps its ctUcacy for a len|L;‘lh of time. I brought 
with me at my retiirn to Kiirop(‘ in IS.J*) a small ealabasli of 
tlje Urari, which had hecii made in Alay isjp in my ])resence. 
I made several ex])criments with it in An^»;iist I S 10, and I 
found that if killed a rabbit in four to live minutes. Mr. 
Sewxll, veterinary surgeon in Ihondon, wdioin we thank for 
s(?ver«al experiments to a])j)ly the Urari as a remedy in tetanus 
of horses, received through inc some of the same poison, and 
found it elfeetive. While in Potsdam I gave a small (pian- 
tity to M. Desenls, wdio wounded several animals with it, 
and found that it deprived of life a rabbit in eight minutes, a 
cat in four and a halli and a pigeon in six minutest. On 
dissecting the animals wliicli had hc(‘n killed by jucans of tlie 
Urari, it will he generally found that tliere ari^ no signs of in- 
flanimt'ition (utlier in tlie lungs, slornaeh, or any (dlior part, 
vvlihrh, w'itli regard to medical jurisprudence, [)roves tliis poi- 
son to be the more dangerous, as, should it he einployed for 
sinister pur[)oscs by man against his fellou-c^riiatniv, it would 
he. dithcult to say by n jjosi morleni examination of w liat t he 
victim died. In some of the rabbits on which I tried expe- 
riments, J>r. Franz found a large (piaulity of blood in the 
brain and tlic .sjiinal cord. 

J have alrcacly alluded to Mr. Se'.veirs extiiTiments, who, 
view ing the loek-jaw" in horsco Jis tlu: result of irritation, con- 
j(;etur(!s that “ if a horse in tetanus w ere ilestroyed by poison, 
w hich acts by suppressing nervous power, and life wen; then 
to be restored !)y artificial respiration, the nervous system, on 
reanimation taking place, might jiossihly be free of the ori- 
ginal morhiil irritation,^’ Reasoning thus, Mr. Sewell tried 
the following singular practice: ‘" A Imrse sufl'cring from a 

* Sariina, a small iikkL* of bamboo, :uul covorod with tapir- or deer- 
skin, and in which llio Indian kt>eps ilu* pois!)m?d arr»)W'.» until he stands in 
need ot* them. It is j’lMicr.illy \v*>rn round llu; nock. 

{ 1 presented the small calaba.di wiili the renuilniiii.* j-oisun to the Berlin 
Mmi’inu. 
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severe attack of the tetanus and lock-jaw, the mouth l)cing 
too firmly closed to admit the introduction of either food or 
medicine, was inoculated on the fleshy part of the shoulder 
with an arrow-point coated with the Wourali poison ; in ten 
minutes apparent death was produced. Artificial respiration 
was immediately commenced, and kept up about four hours, 
when rc-animation took place ; the animal rose up, apparently 
perfectly recovered, and eagerly partook of hay and com. 
He unluckily was too abundantly supplied with food during 
the night. The consequence was over-distention of the sto- 
itiach, of w'hich the animal died the following day, without 
how^ever having the slightest recurnuice of tetanic symptoms.” 
(^Outlines of tinman Pathology.^) From this experiment, 
which has been rei>catcd, it was considered that it might be 
successfully applied in hydrophobia ; and in a distressing case, 
where Insjiector Phelps, of Nottingham, was suffering under 
this dreadful disease, Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall, was re- 
quested to attend for the purpose of directing the operation. 
He came too late, as Mr. Phelps had expired before his arrival: 
but, for the advancement of general information, he, with his 
usual kind feelings, agreed to exhibit the experiment upon 
animals. The proceedings which were carried on before the 
surgical and medical profession at Nottingham have been 
detailed in the Nottingham Journal of 12th April, 18J9, and 
have been since likewise printed in several periodical journals, 
w here they may be referred to by those who feel interested in 
it. It uas att(*mj)ted during these experiments to restore by 
artificial respiration two asses, after they had been wounded 
w ith the Urari })oison. The one first operated u[)on, although 
aiiparently recovered from the effects, died four (lays after- 
wards of debility : w ith the fate of the second 1 am not ac- 
quainted. How ever this may be, it becomes evident, that the 
Urari, in the ])rescnt state of our knowledge of its effects, 
could only be resorted to in the greatest extremity as a remedy 
against hydrojihobia, and wdicre there is no hope of recovery. 

The poison has been hitherto only to be procured with diffi- 
culty, as the Indians who manufacture it are not easily induced 
to part wdth it ; but as 1 have fully ascertained that the effect- 
ive })rinciple is the bark of the Slryc/mos loxif&ra^ and that 
the additional herbs .are of less importance, and no doubt 
serve merely to mystify its preparation, it wall become easy to 
any one to prepare the Urari, provided the bark be in his 
reach. It wall likewise assist to draw the attention of the fa- 
culty to the chemical properties of the genus Strychnos, 

According to M. Chevreul, the Strychnoa nux vomica con- 
•'ists of acidulous malate of lime, gum, vcgeto-animal matter. 
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and the Plant from which it is extracted, 

bitter matter, fixed oil, colouring matter, (which was yellow 
and probably starcli, and which could not be directly extracted 
on account of its desiccation,) earthy and alkaline salts, woody 
hairs and wax, which latter appears to ])reservc the pcrisperni 
from humidity*. MM. Pelletier and Caventou have since 
fliscovered two vegetable alkalies. Strychnine and Brucine, 
in it. 

It is known that where the Urari has not produced death, it 
has been followed by torpor and paralytic fits; and where it has 
taken eftect, the victim dies under convulsions. It apjiears, 
when brought in contact Avith the blood, to have a direct 
power over the spinal cord. The same effect is yjroduced by 
the mix vomica when taken internally. M. (Irfila observes, 
A person swallowed in the morning a scruple of nux vomica 
ill powder, and drank afterwards a few glasses of cold water 
in order to diminish the bitterness occasioned by this sub- 
stance. Half an hour after he apjieared to be drunk; his 
limbs, esyiecially his knees, were stiff* and tense : his walk was 
staggering, and he was afraid of falling. He took some food 
and the symptoms disappeared. The administration of nux 
vomica and of the root of gentian to a woman affected with 
ague was folkwed by convulsions, cold and stupor, and almost 
every part of the body w as torpid.^^ (Scutter’s Dissert, t) 

It is remarkable that the poison proves innocent when 
taken internally, and is even recommended as a remedy in 
gastric disordta's. While, during iny late expedition in the 
interior of Guiana, 1 was siitfering under all the horrors of a 
tertian ague, and our quinine had fallen sliort, I took fre- 
quently the Urari in doses of about as much as I could get 
on the point of the knife. After having taken it 1 felt gene- 
rally a slight head-ache, but it did not remove the fever; and 
fearing there might be an excori.ation of the tongue or throat, 
or bleeding of the gums, without being aw arc of it, my coin- 
jianions induced me to desist from the dangerous experiment. 
The Indian when he ])urchases the poison tastes it, in order 
to judge of its genuineness. It is w ell ascertained, also, that 
animals shot with the Urari are more savoury^ when prepared 
for food, and the meat is cpiite innocent. Generally^ the 
game which we received from the Indians w as killed with the 
poisoned arrow, and w^c never hesitated to eat of it. Dissec- 
tion of those who have died of the nux vtimica shows no or- 
ganic lesions, wdiich is likewise the case wdiere death has been 
produced by the Urari coming in contact with the blood. The 
first is proved by numerous experiments of M. Orfila ; the 

* Medical Botany, etc., London, 1S31, vol. ii. part Hi, f lb, part Hi. 
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hitter by those of Mr. Waterton in hhiglaiul, and several phy- 
sicians in Dcincrara. The juice of the Cusaada becomes iu- 
nocont by bcinj^ boiled, that of the Urari becomes ])oison()ns 
after it has been concentrated by the action of tir<‘ : should 
ih(‘ poisonous principle of the Jatropha wainhot be (mtiivly 
volatile? The Cassaripe is the eoneeutnited juice of the ./«- 
iropha niunihot^ and is used as lish-sauce and foi’ many euli- 
nary [lurposcs, while in its pure slater it proves poisonous to 
animal life ; wliat tiien can cause lliv dillcreuiv ? 1 am not 

aware vJiether irxperimeuts lia\c been made by inoculatini^ 
animals with the juice of the imx vomica in its pure, state, and 
likewise aftt r having lieeu coaceiitratcil. 

Sir Walter Ualeigh says, in his second Guiana voyage. 
There was nothing whereof 1 was more curious than tolind 

out the true remedies of these poisonerd arrows And it. is 

more strange to know that in all this tinur there was never 
Spaniard, either by gift or torment, that could attain to a true 
knowledge of the cure, although they have martyred and put 
to invented torture I know not how many of thern.^’ Raleigh 
recommends garlic as an antidote w here the wound has been 
inllicted with an arrow of the ordinary poison, and advises 
them to abstain from drink, for if tlu'v take any licjuor into 
their body, as they shall be mar\’cUously jirovoked tlieriMinto 
by drought, 1 say, if they drink before the wound be dressed, 
or soon u])oji it, there is no uay w itJi theun but present, deatli.” 
Jrai, a Carib chieftain of the Rujiumini, and the last descend- 
ant in direct line of the Cacique Mahanarawa, so far confirms 
Raleigh’s account, that the thirst which ensues after a wound 
has been inflicted is intolerable. He ])rctcndetl that the in- 
fusion from the root of a species of Wallaba {Dimotpha, W.), 
mixed with sugar, or tlic juice of sugar-cane, Avas an antidote. 
4'bere is not much dependence to be placed on this remedy. 
While in CiirasaAvake in 1838, w'C secured several Kings of 
the Vultures (iiurcorhumpims Papa) alive. A female w bleb avc 
had for several weeks succeeded in escaping out of the place 
where she was kept, and flew to a neighbouring tree. 1 u as 
loath to lose her, and resolved to shoot her with Aveakened 
Urari poison. Jt took eflect, Jind she fell from the tree. We 
immediately apjilied juice of the sugar-cane, but Avithout 
avail ; and after having lingered for half an hour, she died un- 
der convulsions. Humboldt observes, that an application of 
salt internally and to the Avound would be found of importance; 
and Mr.Waterton informs us, that an ass Avhich w'as poisoned 
by Wourali recovered by inflating his lungs AA'ith a pair of bel- 
lows*. In the ‘Annals of Jfliilosojiby,’ vol. xv. p* 389, avo 
='■ W.'ilriiim’.i • ’\V:,inlt'iiiif;.s,’ p. fs.'l 
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are informed that M. Drapiez has aseertaiiicd by numerous 
exi)iMinienis tluit llio fruit of tlie FeiuUea cordifolia is a 
|i()\verfnl antidote against vegetable ]a)is()ii. 'fbo genus 
i/lea is eoininon to South Anierica, aiul the subject is of such 
iiiicr(;st (hat it dcsc i'ves a trial. 

I'XrLANA'rioN ov Tut: runniK*;. 

i*i. ?% ! ' . <■>[' th'- I rail plant, Sfriyin/os htA ^ Sclunnl)., Ifss 

|Mi*n natura! • i/.'. 

5’i. \i;. A:ii. / A/. !. 1’: ;ii(. of (In' I r-ia;:!. t u.ual m'/.c,'. 

2. i fllV. , i; itUi.ll 
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Xrdil . — yl List of Ike Fo.sstf ^kefls Joe nf I hi a Fluv’to-Marine 
til (Uaelon in E^se.e, By Mr. J. liaowx 't'. 

Cl RXmElMKX, 

TiiK fossils lumied in the accompanying list were obtained 
by seareliing' (he beds \\lueh coin[)ose the flu\ io-iuaihic dt;- 
[>()sit at Cdaeloii, on the eastern coast of Kssi'x, a, seelioii of 
which is given in the ^ INbig. Nat. Hist.,’ vol. iv. p. N. S.^ 
with a deseii])tloii of liie geological features of that forma- 
tion. 

In a jK)(e ap[)eiule(I to that article, winch a(.*eoinpanies the 
abovti-rnentioned section, a ])r(iinisc is liidd out to the readers 
of the Magazine, that a list of ihi* fossils, which liave cxeilcd 
a pec uliar and lively interest in tiie Clacton deposit^ would at 
sohic future oj)|)ortnnity be fnriiished, 

Jt is intended by tbe presimt eoninninication to s\i])])Iv that 
deheleney ; and as tbe greater number of tbe fossil shells, 
both of marine and fivshwater sjieeies, collected Irom those 
beds, liave been very recently snbinitt(*d to the notice of Mr. 
J. D. C. So^^crby 5 the list is otfercil with the greater confi- 
dence. 

Aav.svY.s* of the Bed No. 4. in Seefion pg. *). Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. iv. 
p. i:h, N. S. 

Marine. 

1. Bahituis ovularis } l^ani. 

2. 'Bdlina salidnta. 

Ivniiis. 

4. Mnrtrii ovnlis^ Sow. A cr;ig‘ fossil, 
o. Mylilns ednli.^. ' Mtistly vt‘ry y<»aiig-, 

(\. (’nrditoii cdtdc. 


*• 'ViiU; Mag. Nat. ijist vol. iv p. It)'/, S 
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7. Littorina Ulv€U. 

8. Flutdra. Encrusting shells and pebbles. 

Freshwater Shells, etc. of No. 4. 

9. Pisidtvm amnicum, (Tray. 

10. Paladina impura ; liithinia tentacuUUa, Gray. 

1 1 . Ihermalis ? 

12. V^alvata phrinalis. Gray. 

13. cristata, Gray. 

1 4 . Cypris Faba. 
l.j. Chara hispida} 

Fossils of No. 6. Section Jitj. .9. descending scries. 

Marine and Freshwater, the same as in No. 4. 

Freshwater Fossils found in Bed No. 7. Sec. 9. 

1 . Limneus auricular ins, Gra5^ 

2. Paludina impuru y Bithinia lentaculuta. Gray. 

3. minuta. 

4- Valvnta piscinalis, Grjiy. 

5. cristata. Gray. 

ti. Vlanorhis imbricatus. 

7. Iwvis. 

helicoidcs. A new species. Sowerby. 

t). niarginatus. 

10. contortus. 

11. Ancylus fluvialilis. 

12. Pisidium aninicvin, Griiy. 

13. Henslowianum. 

14. pusillum. Gray. 

15. Cypris Faba. 

lb. Cypris. A larger sj)ecics. 

17. Vertebne of small hsh. 

Band Fossil Shells, etc. from Bed No. 1. Sec, 9. 

18. Helix pal udosa ; If. pufchella. Gray. 

19. rufescens. 

20. radiata ; Zonites rolundatus. Gray. 

21. al liar in. 

22. umbiticata ; Zoniles mnhilicatus. Gray. 

23. conoidea. A new species. PI. II. f. 4, ty. 

24. Pupa edeniula. 

25. Clausilia. 

26. BuUmus lubricus. 

27. Carychium minimum. 

28. Molar tooth of a Rodent, jirobably a Water Rat. 

29. Seeds of Chara. 

30. Triloculina inflata (Deshay cs), figured in LyclPs ‘ Prin. of Geol. 

vol, iii» This minute fossil occurs both at (3acton and Widton 
it is the only marine shell in this bed. 

Staaway, April 15th, 1811. 


JOHN BROWN. 
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The following are descriptions of the two new’ shells found 
in this deposit : — 

Planorhis helicoides. Lenticular, shining, above slightly convex 
and minutely umhilicated ; edge obtuse ; whorls two and a half, 
concealed, the outer one large; beneath convex, a little de- 
pressed in the centre, where the whorls arc visible. 

Diameter about one-tenth of an inch. It resembles somewhat 
Zonites {Helix) radiahilus, but is flatter, having more the form of 
S('gmentina {Planar bis) lineaia, but wanting the septa. 

Helix conoidca. Short, conical, finely striated ; whorls about six, 
convex ; base largely umhilicated, convex ; aperture oblong- 
ovate, its upper half deeidy impressed by the preceding whorl ; 
its peristome confined to the low^er half, })roiniijent and straight . 

This differs from H. rufescens in being regularly conical, and 
having a more elevated pointed spire. Bee Plate II. figs. 4. r>, in this 
volume. 
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On the Relation between the Holy Scrifjfuros and some J*arts of (leo- 
foc/ical tScicnce. By J. Pye Smith, D.l). PJnm. Loudtm, 1840. 
2ud ed. 

The Certainties of Geology, By W. Sidney Gibson, E.G.S. Svo. 
liOiidoii, 1840. 

No two subjt'xrts would appear at first sight to bo more discon- 
nected than those of Geology and Kevoalecl Ileligion. The out* is 
engaged solely in examining the structure of the earth, and in thence 
deducing conclusions as to the j)hysieal causes which Jiave brought 
it into its present condition ; the other treats of the moral history of 
man, his relations to Jiis Creator and to his fellow-c*reatures, and the 
whole sphere of his duties and his destinies. So wholly distinct in- 
deed are these two studies, that they cannot be said in the slightest 
degree to aid each other. A geologist may reason with i)reeisely’ the 
same accuracy on the facts of his own science, even should he un- 
fortunately be a disbeliever in Revelation ; and it is equally certain 
that a knowledge of the discoveries of modern Geology is not (except 
as connected with Natural Theology) in the remotest degree condu- 
cive to the all-important studies and devotions of the Christian. 
There seems, therefore, no reason why the two inquiries shouUl not 
be successfully prosecuted without encroaching on each other's do- 
main. The fact however is otherwise : Geology and Revelation have 
been very unnecessarily brought into collision by persons 'W'ho seem 
to have but an imperfect notion of the true limits and ends of each. 
Volumes have been written accusing geologists as a body with being 
inimical to religion, and denouncing the science it.self as a delusive 
and pernicious study. The geologist is hence compelled in self-de- 
fence, however unwilling he may be to desert the legitimate fields 
of his inquiries^ to arm himself against these well-meaning, though 
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loo often intolerant opponents, with the weapon of rational and ten\ 
peratc argument. 

It is on these grounds that geologists may feel grat<!ful to the an 
ihors of the two treatises which are under our noliei?. We trust tlu’v 
will have the c lfeet of rescuing geology fri)in the eaUnui ies whieh. 
have been cast upon it, and of allaying in the. mind of Uie siiuHne. be- 
liever any misgivings on the subject which may have arisen from the 
intemperate language used by sf)mc of the opponents of tlie seiemre, 

Or. Pye Smilh's little volume is written in a strain at once ])inus 
and philosophical. He has bestowed much diligi'uee in consulting au- 
thorities, and in a])plying tlu‘ resources of criticism to the ehuudation 
of Scripture ; ami lo these recpiisites he has suiieiaihU tl an elemmit 
which is often w’anting in the wrifiiigs of Ihost* who liav(' attemjited 
this subject, — a comj)lete ]wactical knowledge of the details of geo- 
logical science. Devoted to the tnilhs of Ih'velation no h>. s tlian ti* 
those of Science, and regarding Ihem lK)th as proct'taling from tlu‘ 
sjime Divine Source, he will allow of no cu'iupromise, distortion, or 
subterfuge, with respect to either. 

The points at issue in this controversy may be thus sl.ated. After 
a most extensive induction of facts collected in idl part.s of tlie glo])e 
by a numerous body of laborious and diligiait observers, llie mon; 
pliihisopbical geologists have deduced from them a mass of nt'w and 
most extraordinary results, all tendiru’: to ]U'ove the ])ower and ])n>- 
vidential care of tlie Deity from the (*n*atiou to tlie. jweseut day. and 
thus widely extending' the held of Natural I'lieology. y\iru>ng the 
generalizations tlim> arrived at. there are two or three points rju 
which nearly all geol<5gisls ;<re agreed, but whieh are iiieousislrui 
with the (irneraiiij received inierpvetatioi} of certain j)assage,' in th.e 
book of (renesis. Now it is important to (^h-ervo two things : lirsl, 
that these ap])arent discrepancies relate to point;- wliolly nneonnc'etetl 
with the essential objects of Scripture, namely, the moral historv 
and duties of Man ; and secondly, that they refer to events long an- 
terior to tlie comincnccment of wriUoii liistory. Snbserincnt to tl-.at 
period there is notone single circumstance recorded in I loly Writwliieh 
can in any way be brouglit into connexion v^ithcr favourably or other- 
wise with the disetweries of modern geology. If then the i)assagcs 
in question relate to jioints foreign to the objects of tlie autlior of 
Genesis, and Avere compiled from local traditions or very ancient 
W'ritings, even though secured by direct insjnration from the jiossi- 
bility of actual error, yet it is plain that there is a greater liability 
to obscurity of language and con.s(?qnent erroneous interini tation in 
this portion of Serijjtnre than in those laU.r narratifuis which were 
recorded by eye-witnesses and contemjioraries. And it is fnrtlicr evi- 
dent that a very large allowance must bo made for llu' necessity of 
adapting the language of Genesis to the jjcople to whom was ad- 
dressed. Moses wrote indeed pruspeefiveit/ for all manldnd, but. ini- 
wcdiately for the Jews, ;i nation jr.st released from .shivery, and in a 
state of mental advaneemeut iiJvle supevh»r to that of ehihlrt ij. J'hc 
utmost cundes'ccusih ; ».»f iain-ji cvc \.er> tiuax fore iiccc--: aiy In. fore llu; 
sniilime truths «d in liivi.oji eonlU i,<; l>roin;-iii hof.u' Isj llu tvnopr* hen 
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sions of siK-li 51 people — a point which is adnnrably clucidiited by 
Dr. Pyt' Smitli in liis seventh Lecture. 

'I'Ik; only [)oints in which the discoveries of modern ideology arc 
;it V5inuncc, notnitli the truths of llevelation, for tlrat they rrtm’r 
C5in be, blit with the prevailinj^ interpretations of the Pentateuch, 
are tlic tlireo followin*^ : viz. the antiquity of the world ; tlic exist- 
enee of desith before tlie hill of Adam ; and tlic partial extent of the 
deluj'e. 'J’lio buds unfolded by modern seienci; umpiestioiiidily de- 
monstrate that the earth is of far i^realer juitiquity than the dtlOO 
years usually assie^ned to it, and they prove with eipial certainty 
that animal life \\\i< suhjeet to death durinp,- periods loni^ prior to 
the ereallou of i\hin ; tliere are reasons also, though not of the 
same demonstrative n:iture as those ;il)ovii mentioned, yet Ir.irdly 
less conviucing to a geologist, for supjiosing that tlie Noaehic de- 
luge, iustejid of covering the whole globe as is coinmouly believed, 
was confined to that jiortion of it wliieli wn.s tlieii inhabited by man, 
'riiose friends to Pevelathm, tiiereforc, wlio are not eonU-nt to rest 
sjitlsfied ill tla* ojiinion of Dr. I’aley, that ( •iiristhmity ought not to 
1)('. nnide answersdile for the statements and o])inions of every writer 
in the Old 'rest5imciit^\ will be anxious to seek for such an iiiterpre- 
tiition of the sacred text as will accord witli the facts ou wbieb these 
conclusions of science arc built. 

Dr. i^yc Smith, idler reciting at eonsldendile length and in a most 
candid spirit the various spceuhitions of other -.unliors on this sub- 
ject, euncludes with explaining his own views of the (piestioiu 

‘‘ 'fo make Ohristismify ;ms'.ver;d)lo for the cirfiinKsiontial trulh of each 
separati' ]iass:«ge (jfilic Old 'IVslainent, the genitiiienoss of every book, tlio 
inronn.'itioii, liilelity^ and jndgmeiiL of every Vvi iier in it, is to bring, I will 
not say great, hnl. mnieeessary {lilliculti»‘s, into the wliolt; sysli'in. ’'—/*«//■//’.< 
/u-}(ii‘nrcs oj Vhnitt'tauilif^ piirt in. eh. .‘5. 

‘‘ Onr Si riptures ali<>rd a valinihic lestiniony to n( the .lows. Iiul 

tin? nature ol' this testimony ought to be understood. It is surely very dif- 
ferent from, what it Is sometimes represented to he, a speoihe ratification of 
cacdi partieidar tact and opinion. " — !(>, 

Dr. I’aley 's vi(*w is in aeeordanee witli that of other d.istinguislird tlieo- 
logiaiis, as will appear fro, a the fallowing extracts : — 

“ 'I'o veetifv men’s seiiUmeuts in natural.. hi-,torie;d, or ohronological mat- 
tons; to mend their logick or rhetorick where it w.'is di'feetive, but liad no 
ill influence on piety, was not at all the hnsine.ss of Revelation.'’— -/’/.v//oy; 
Chtindler's of (Jliristumif//, p. 1272. 

“ The Natural Pliilosophy of tlie I’enl.'iteiudi ought not to indiiee us to 
reject it. It is not at all likely that (Jod, in onler to en.ahle a man to be n 
lawgiver of the .lews, should reveal to him all ihe eansi's oflhc phamoiueini 
of nature .” — Lerturcs in Didnifi/, hi/ Dr. Urn, Non isiun J^rofc.'i'iur, Cam- 
bridfji', vol. i. p. llXi. 

“ Many serious and thinking Christians have judged that the first pjivt of 
(icnesis is not a literal de.scriptiou of f;iet, but alle^orienl. '— 7//,, vol. iii. p. 
lo2. 

Wliother tbe beginning of (ii nesis is to be nuder.stood in a liu ral or ;in 
idlegorie.!! sense.’ Wlietbcr ihe hook of .Joi) l)e a history, or a p.arnhle : 
being points disputed between ('liristtans, an iiiliilel can h;ive no right to 
argue from one shle of the tpieslioii in those and the like cases .” — lUsliojt 
Uerhdf'ifs Minidr Dbiloso/dt r, Db’.'nonr \i. $ 
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He meets the difficulty respecting the antiquity of the earth by 
supposing that all the geological formations discovered by modern 
science were deposited after the original creation of matter asserted 
in tiic first verse of Genesis, but before the particular scries of events 
narrated in the rest of the chapter. Tliese vast geological periods, 
being unconnected with human history, are wholly omitted by Moses. 
The narrative which follows he supposes to refer, not to the whole 
earth, but to a particular region, probably in Central Asia, whicli he 
considers to have been reduced by volcanic or other agencies to tlie 
state of darkness and desolation described in the second verse. The 
rest of the chapter relates, in the most simple and condescending 
language, the gradual restoration of this region to a state of fertility, 
and the consummation of the six days* work by the creation of IVIan. 
*iliis hypothesis is perfectly consistent with geological facts, and may 
surely be considered as being calculated to give satisfaction to thc 
mind of the Christian philosopher. 

The question as to the existence of death before the fall of Adam 
is easily disj)osed of. When wc arc told that “ by man sin enb^red into 
thc world, and death by sin,** it is e.vident from the wliole context 
that it is only thc death of man, not that of the inferior aiiiiiials, 
which is spoken of. The testimony of geology as to thc ('xistenee 
of animal death from thc earliest times is corroborated by the. voice 
of comparative anatomy no less than of common sense. 

I.)r. Pye Smith proceeds to show, that thc objections which hav<; 
been raised on geological grounds to the suppuseil universality of 
the deluge may he set at rest by assuming the Noacluc flood, like tiu^ 
Adamic creation, to luive been confined to a limited district. He 
quote.s many texts in which thc phrase ‘'all the earth” is used figu- 
ratively for a j)articular region, and hence it is easy to svi])I>ose, that 
in the ease of the deluge the same expre.^sion inary have a similarly re- 
.stricted meaning. And it is a remarkable fact that there is a vast re- 
gion on the shores of thc ( -aspian which i.s at least 1 00 feet below 
the level of the sea, an irruption of which would at this day inun- 
date many thousand square miles and de.stroy millions (jf lives. 

Dr. Pye Smith conjectures, that by volcanie disturbances the Indian 
Ocean gained access to this depressed region, wliere, aided by vast 
torrents of rain, a deluge W’as i>roiluced sufficient to destroy' the 
human race of that iieriod. Thc ark, containing a few favoureil sur- 
vivors, might thus efisily be drifted, not indeed to the frozen sum- 
mit* of the Armenian Ararat according to the common tradition, hut 
to some of the lower ranges of hills connected with that mountain. 
This h^'pothesis of our author has certainly great plausibility, and 
we will only suggest as an amendment, that the tract in question was 
more likely to have been inundated from the Euxine than from thc 
Indian Ocean. The Euxine and Caspian Seas are separated by a 
very low tract of land in South Russia, and if the Bospliorus were 
now to be blocked up by a volcanic eruption, the waters of the 
Eaxinc would rise to the height of 576 feet, and those of the Cas- 


■’* Mr. Bckc, liovvpvtM-, contfiids that it must have Im^cu iijioii thc highest 
poiiii: sev his ‘Origim s IJihlicic,’ I S.'S I . 
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l)ian to C77 feet above their present level, before they would find a 
vent over the lowest point of the Jhilean range. An elevation of 
water to this extent would inundate the whole lower basin of the 
Danube, the South of Russia, (tcorgia, Bokhara, and a vast extent 
of Tartary, and a removal of the barrier would cause the waters 
sj)eedily to subside. That such an event ever actually occurred it 
would be rash to assert ; hut it is certainly a remarkable fact, that 
both shores of the Bosphorus, where it joins the Euxine, are occu- 
pied by masses of volcanic rocks, and traditions of the damming-up 
of the Black Sea and the bursting of the barrier were current among 
the ancients, and are reeorderl by Diodorus Siculus and Strabo*. 

We are ctmscious that justice is not done to Dr. Pye Smith’s ar- 
guments by this lirief a!)stract of their results, and we therefore the 
more strongly recomiiicnd his work to the prolbuiid attention of the 
philu&ophic theologian no less than of the Chrisikui gvoh>glst.. It is 
a work calculated to be emineiilly conducive to tlic best iiiKu’Csts 
botli of religion and «)f science at the j>resent mtuiicnt. 

Mr. Sidney Gibson’s work goes over the same ground as that of 
Dr. Smith, and arrives at nearly the same coiiebisioiis. Although not 
illustrulod to tlie .same extent with the trtasures of learning, it is 
marked tlivoughout by candour and sin(‘( rily no less than by sound- 
ness of reasoning. Like Dr. Pye Smith, he explains the aiitiiputy of 
tlie earth by supj)()siiig a vast lapse (»f tinu' between tbc w/n’remd and 
the Adnmtr creation, but to tliis as.<um])tiou In* siijjeradds that of the 
six “ day.s of (jrcatioii ’ having been six imh'linite j)eriuds. Many 
writers have had recourse to tlie same liypotbesis ; but if it should be 
tlnmght right not to depart further from the strict letter of Scripture 
than the facts of the case require, it may be olHorved lliat these are 
already .«^atislied by the exjilanaliou gi\en by Dr. Smith, as above 
aimouneed. 

Our space jircvents ns from noticing Mi*. Gilj.s(iirs work in greater 
detail, but we cordially rccoimneiid it us an c.xcelleiit coadjutor to 
I’ at of Dr. Smith in the laudahk; olfice of rendering science and reli- 
gion mutually eontirmatory of eacli other. And sliould there he any 
who may still entertain doubts with regard to the hypotlie.'-cs jiro- 
]n»sed in them, wo would again direct their at*^ention to the opinion of 
so able a reasuiier and so eminent aii expositor of tlm evitleuces of 
(liristianity as J^r. Paley. 

Linaa'a, ein Journal fur die Ihtaink, etc. 1840. 

[Coiitimieil from vol. vi. p. 1 IS.] 

Part I. 

Scholium to Ilampc’s Prod. Pluric Hcreyn. — Schlechtciidal on 
Schiedc’s luid Ehrenl)crg’.s Mexican jilunts. 

Pakt 11. 

On Tctradklis, Stev. ; by Dr. A. Bunge. — On Conferva Le/nnan- 
niana ; by Dr. Liudenherg. — On the .structure of the stem of hoeles 

* liesjiccting the drock traditions of the I)cliif:e, see Mr. Kemiek ’s dis- 
sertations in tile ‘ Lkiloli.gicul Museum,’ vol. ii., and in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine,’ N.S. vol. v. 

A 7 in, cV Mag. N. Hist. Vol. vii. 2 F 
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/(tritsfris; by Prof. Mohl. — On the Dry Hot; by Schwal)e. — Synop- 
sis of Desmidia ; by J. Mciieg^hini. 

Part III. 

On the proper systematic place of certain families of Plants. — On 
some Diatomaentp ; by Lobarzewski. — On a true circulation in Closte- 
rium Lunula ; by liobarzewski. — ^Plants on sale from Bahia ; by 
Lusebnath. — ^Botanical Observations ; by Scblecbtcndjil. 

Part IV. 

Decades of new ComposiUc ; by Walpcrs. — Suj)plemcnt to Prod. 
FI. Here. ; by Ilaiupe. — On the Carievs of 'I’hunbery-’s Flora (^i})ensis ; 
by Sielilecliteiidcd. — On a monstrosity in the h'aves of Trifoliiim rv- 
pen.<! ‘, byWalpers. — ^Four new Mnmmillaria:', by Ehrcnberg. — Mexican 
Plants of Hchiodc and others ; by Schlechtcndal. 

Part V. 

Synopsis Thymelcarum, Polygouearum, et Begoniarum Africa’ 
australis ; by Mei.'siier. — Decade of new Compositfc ; by Wali»crs. — 
Mexican Plants of Sebiede and others ; by SchlechtciuUil. — Obser- 
vations on passages in Endlicber and Martins’s FI. Braziliensis ; by 
Scbwscgrichcii. 

Part VI. 

Scholium to Hampe’.s Prod. FI. llercyn. 

leones Fungorum hucusque cognHorum. Tomus 4. A. C. I. Corda. 

Pragai, 1840. 

Our object in noticing the j)rcsent number, which in point of exe- 
cution exceeds even the two preceding, is to call attention to the ad- 
mirable figure of Pneehua gromwis, or mildew. It is far more eoni- 
j)letc than that so often referred to of Bauer. Among the ])oints 
elucidated in the present number, is the very interesting one that 
Asterophora i.s a mere para.site of the second order, its matrix having 
jK’rfect sporidia. "ihe author does not seem to have access to many 
Avell-known journals, or he would not have published as Spororghr 
Dvsmazierii a jdant altogether unlike that figured under that name 
in the ‘ Annales dcs Sciences Naturelles neither would Spheria 
Rohertsii, not)k., of which an admirable analysis is given, appear as 
an uiidescribcd species, Sp. tfugelii. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

January 4th, 1841. — ^I'he Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

The President stated, in reference to Mr. Schomburgk's memoir, 
read at a previous meeting, that migrations of butterflies to a very 
great extent had been repeatedly observed in South America, in- 
stances of which had been recorded in Holme’s account of Buenos 
Ayres. 

Mr. Westwood corrected an error which had occurred in the 
printing of a memoir relative to the Pedkulas MdUftr of Kirby, (►r 
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the larva of Meloe, in the Transactions of the Society, in which it 
had been stated that the specimens which he had found at large and 
dissected were identical with some reared by the Rev. L. Jeuyns 
from the larva; of the Meloe, whereas the latter had been reared from 
the eygs of that insect. This correction was csj)ccially required, 
because in the volume upon insects in the Cabinet (J 5 'clop£cdia it had 
been suggested by Mr. Shuckard that the two insects were not iden- 
tical. 

A memoir was read by Mr. Westwood on the nomenclature of the 
genus Cldorion of Latreille {/iinpulex^ Jnrinc;). From a review of 
Latreille’s various works it appears, that although at the lirst he gave 
the Sphc.f lohfita, Fahr. as the type of the ge nus, yet its characters 
were not derived from tliat insect, hot agri;e Avith the Spltej; com- 
p7'f\<s/r. Fahr. Fahrieiiis, however, adopted and characterized the 
genus Chi or Ion from the former of those two sjiceies, I)iit ineludetl in 
it also Spho,*' rompresstt. Jnrinc, however, finding the hitter species 
iu;t to agree gencrically with the formi'r, pra])oscd the name of . //«- 
pulr.r for the Splwjc comproasa, and figured an Eurojiean sjiceics as an 
examjde, which howevi^r does not jirecisely agree with 8. comprrssa. 
Under these circumstances the author considers that the name of 
Chlorioti ought to be applied to the genus tyiiificd by Sphvx com- 
pressa, that the Chlorion of Fabricius requires another name, and 
that the name Ampulc.jc is strictly synonymous with Chlorion, the 
same species being the true type of both generic names. In allusion 
to the employment of synonyinical names of genera, Mr. Yarrell 
stated that a calculation had been made by Messrs. Agassiz and l)c- 
Candolle, by which it ajqjcurcd that no less than 300 generic names 
of plants and 800 names of zoological genera required changing, 
having been previously used in otlier hramdies, and it was insisted 
U]H)n by several members that tiie iiiconveiiieiicc which would neces- 
saiily result from the change in such a number of names would far 
overbalance the occasional slight inconveiiieni’es at present felt in 
cases of such double emjiloics,” as the French term them. It was 
further suggested by Air. Waterhouse, that as Latreille had erretl 
in the first instance in giving as the type of Chlorion an insect which 
did not accord with tlie generic characters whii;h hi* had detailed, 
wc ought to adopt the iioineiielature of Fabricius, who had given tlio 
real characters of the insect which Latreille had mentioned as its 
typical sjiecics. 

Anniversary meeting, January 25th, 1 841 . — The Rev. F'. W. PIojic 
in the Chair. 

At this Aleeting the ordinary Imsiness of tlic annual meeting took 
jdaeu. W. Sells, G. ll. Waterhouse, S. Stevens, and W. Bennett, 
Esqrs., were elected into the Council in the room of E. Charlesworth, 
W. E. Shuckard, J. F. Stejihens, and F. Walker, Esqrs., and W. 
W. Saunders, Esq., F,L.S., was elected President, W. Yarrell, Esq., 
Treasurer, and J. O. Westwood, Secretary for the cn.suing year. 

In the address delivered by the Rev. F. W. Ilojie, after favourably 
commenting ujA>n the character of the Society's Transactions, he 

2 F 2 
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suggested tlie propriety of members taking up the old theses of Lin- 
naeus and bringing down the subjects therein treated upon to the 
present stjite of the science. The injurious edVets of insects uj)oii 
agricultural and horticultunil productions t»ught also to engage the 
attention of the members. He would also recommend the formation 
of committees, taking up and annually reporting upon the entomo- 
log}?^ of the various geograjdiical districts : and he alluded to the 
great loss the Society and. science had sustained by the deaths of 
Dr. Goodall, JVIr. Vigors, and Maior Gylleiihal. 

It was announced that the caterpillar of one of the N octuid €6 wXncXi 
devours the roots of turnips should be again proposed as the subject 
of the essay for the ])rize of ten guineas, offered by the Society in 
conjunetion with the Saffron Walden Agricultural Society. 

'i’hc Kev. F. W. Hope also anncaineed his intention of giving a 
prize of €10 for the best essay on the insects which attack apple and 
pear trees, with the best remedy for tlieir destruction. 

LINNvEAN WOCIKTY. 

March 2. 1.S41. — Mr. Forster, V\P., in the Chair. 

Head a “ Note on the Preservation of S])eeimens of Natural 
History/' l.ly Hyde Clarke, Ksq., F.L.S. 

Mr. Clarke suggests the application of Payne/s ai)paratus for the 
pn^stirvation of animal substances for domestic ])urposes, t(3 the pre- 
servation of objects of Natural History. 'I’he apparatus consists of 
an iron cylinder, in which the subject tor j^reparation is placed, and 
the air-tight cover screwed down. The nir is then exhausted by 
means of an air-])ump, and when a suflicient exhaustion has been 
effected, a cock is opened communicating with a >'esscl containing 
the antiseptic fluid, which, on being admitted, thoroughly pene- 
trates tlie object to be preserved, impregnating even tlie uiaiTt>w of 
the bones. He adds, that the process is useful not only for the 
prevention of jiutrefaction, but also in arresting its i)rogi*ess, the 
gases generated during putrefaction being expelled fnnn the re- 
ceiver cilong with the air, and their place supplied by the antiseptic. 

March IG. — Mr. Ilrowii, V.P., in the Chair. 

Read “ On aii edible Vungua from Tierra del Fuego, and an allied 
Chilian species." Jly the Rev. M. J. Rcrkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Mr. Berkeley describes these two species as constituting a new 
genus, which he characterizc.s as follows : — 

CYTi ARIA. 

Uece.yt aenht camoso-gclatinosa in stroma coinmimo siihglohosiiin, cpidcr- 
mido crassiusculii vcstituni, agipegata ; hasi slipitiformi gvaimlata. 
Cupula peri]ihc*rica, ]niino clausa, gclatina dislcnta, (Ic'mhin cpidermidc 
rupta aperla. iiiari;iiie c\ct pto, scparabile. /isci ampli, 

deinuiii lihori, paraphysilais iinmixtis. f'eluut pcrsistciis, deiniim 
ruptuin, niarginc plus niiiius icHcxo. .S'/ior/iZ/V/ pallida. 

Genus Ihilgaricn aflino, sed stnnmitc puivinato ex variis individuis com- 
posilo Sphteriam rouccufricam (piodannnodo referenH, et hymenio Bopa- 
rahili valde divLr>iiiii. Ccrlc ad sericMii Pe'x.iiiarnui pcrtiiiet, perithcciu 
spiU'io non obstante. Confer Splia-nam mouocarpautf Schimi. ad Pezi- 
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^am t hizopodam a clar. Fricsio u^criptaiii. Nonicii clcdi a KurruQOi, 
t>l> supcrficicni fungi alveolataiu. 

1. C. Dnru 'mii^ vitrllina globoso-doprcssa, cupiilis parvis ore irregiilari dc- 
nu'un apvrtis. 

Jlab. in Fmjnm bcluloidcin in Titn-ra del I'ui-go, Dec.-Jun. 

2, C, Berhirol, ];allidior irregularis, liasi subelongata, cupulis inajoribus ; 
ore pentagono; inargine lisso rellexo. 

Hah. in (’liili in Burjuifi tiblitfitain^ wre et a-stato. 

'I'hc first si)ecicH is notiecd by Mr. Darwin (from whom Afr. 
llcrkeley obtained his sp(;(*imLMis of both) at p. 211S of his ' .lournal 
and Remarks,’ forminj^ the third vol. of tlu; ‘ Narrative of the 
A’^oyag'cs of the Adv(?ntiire and Reagle* ; and Mr. Rerkcdey gives from 
Air. Darwin’s MS. notes a more detailed account of his observations 
made upon the s[)Ol. The second species is referred to in a post- 
humous list of tin: plants collec‘ted by Bertero (originally j)ublishetl 
in the * Mercurio C’hileno/ anrl tran.'^latcd in Sillinian's ‘ North 
American Journal,’ vol. xxiii. j). 7S), as forming, perhaps, a new 
genus aj)])roximating to tlu* SpIttO'irc/* A furtlier account of this 
species also is extracted from Air. Darwin’s notes: it seems to be 
less eatable, and less frequently eaten than the first, whi(di Mr. 
liar win describes as forming a very essential article of food for the 
Fiicgiau. 

Read also a Letter from Joseph Woods, Esq., F.L.S., to Mr. 
Kipi)ist, on Crepis biennis and Barkhausia tarajrnci folia.** 

ATr. Woods is of oj)imon that the plant desc*ribcd by Sir James 
Smith in the * English Flora* and ‘ English Botany,’ by Sir W. J. 
Hooker in the ‘ British Flora,* by Mr. Jlabingtun in the Society’s 
' Transactions,* vol. xvii. p. 45(1, and by Mr. Nlackay in iiis ‘ Irish 
Flora,* as Crepis biennis^ is in reality Harkhausia taraaaci/olia, di- 
stinguished esjjccially by the long beak of its achenia, while those of 
Crepis biennis are, in the words of Gaudin, “ iieutiquam attenuata.** 
The stem of Crepis biennis is also less branched and more leafy than 
that of Harkhausia larnjcacifolia, the latter rarely producing a leaf 
except where there is a branch. Mr. Woods adds, that it is :ilmost 
certain that we ha^•e the two species in England, though the dif- 
ference has not been noticed. Crepis biennis grows in Kent and 
Surrey. 

In a “ Note*’ appended to Mr. AVoods’s letter, Mr. Kippist 
states tluit the authentic IJnnean .‘specimens f>f Crepis biennis from 
Scania, although too young to have ripe seeds, apiJcar to confirm 
Mr. Woods’s idea, the pap])us being quite sessile even in those 
most advanced, and the stem piodenitely hranehed in the upper 
part, and very leafy below. I’lie two speciiiuuis in the Smithian 
Herbarium, one from Mr. Crowe’s garden and the otlier from Mr. 
Rose’s llerhariuin, have the stem much branched, and the pappus 
apparently sessile, hut the achiuiia arc immature. 

The only developed specimen in Air. AVinch’s herbarium is from 
Dartford in Kent, and ha* the pappus very decidedly stalked, the 
stem much branched in the upper part, and only a few scattered 
leaves in the lower, a branch being produced from the axilla of each 
cauline leaf with the exception of one or two of the lowermost. 
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Other specimens, gathered near Cobham and liamsgatc, in the same 
county, and near Moulsey in Surrey, agree with Mr. Winch’s plant 
in th;eir stalked pappus and branched stem, and probably therefore 
belong to Barkhausia taraxacifolia. The only British specimens in 
the Society’s possession that Mr. Kippist believes to be refcrriblo 
with certainty to Crepis biennis arc two in the Hortiis Siccus of 
Mr. V/oodward, with ripe acheiiia and perfectly sessile pappus; the 
habitats of the plants arc not given, but in all probability tliey were 
gathered either in Suffolk or Norfolk. 

Head also an “ Extract from a Letter to John Miers, Ksq., F.L.S., 
from George Gardner, Esq.,” dated llio de Janeiro, Dec. 10*, 
in which Mr. Gardner gives some account of his journeys in the in- 
terior of Brazil, and of the collections made by him subsequent to 
Alay last- 

April 6. — Air. Forster, V.P., in the Chair. 

Head, an Extract of a Ix4ter from .1. Burnham, Esq., to H 3 ^de 
Clarke, Esq., F.L.S., on a supposed new British Juncus. 

Head also the commencement of “ An Appendix or Su])plemeiit 
to a 'I’reatise on the (Kstri and Citlerebree of various Animals.” By 
Bracy Clark, Esq., F.L.S., Corresj). Meinb. of the French Institute. 

April 20. — Mr. Brown, A^.P., in the Chair. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, F.Ji.S., sent for exhil)i- 
tion a sj)ecimen of the fruit of Chrystyphyllmn monopyrentnnt Sw.. 
from his living collection at Syon Hou.«c. 

W, Folk in. Esq., F.Ij.S., sent for exhibition s])ccirnens of Sea- 
Island Cotton grown in a cotton-mill situate in the centre of Man- 
chester, acconqjanied b)’^ a Notice of the circumstances under which 
the experiment wa.s made. The details have been given in the 
Transactions of the British Association. 

Read the conclusion of Air. Bracy Clark’s “Appendix or Sup]»le- 
ment to a Treatise on the Qslstri and Culcrebrtc of various Animals.” 

The first memoir to which this paper is intended as an Appendix 
ajipcarcd in the third volume of the Linneean Transactions, published 
in 179G. This memoir was republished by the author with consi- 
derable additions in 1815, and a Supplement Avas added in the fol- 
lowing year. Since that period much has been published on the sub- 
ject, and Air. Clark is desirous in consequence of making some ad- 
ditions and corrections to his former publications. 

After adding to and modifying some of the i)assagcs contained in 
them, he examines the validity of several species of the genus Uilstrus 
proposed by writers. He suspects CK. Trompe of Modeer and (K. 
cricctorum of licach to be severally the males of (E. Tarandi and CE. 
Bovis. He believes (E. Vevorum of Fabricius to be only a dark- 
coloured variety of CE. nasalis, L. {CE. vetcrinuSy B. Cl.) ; undissa- 
tisfied by an examination of the original s])ecimen, that Dr. Leach’s 
CE Clarkii is nothing more than a A'cry light-coloured variety of the 
same species. He also regards (E. Ihicafus of Villars as synonymous 
with CE. Bovis. 

Keferring to Tjatreille’s account of the genus in Cuvier’s ‘ lldgnc 
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Animal/ he points out some omissions with regard to the habits and 
ceconomy of (K, Equi and CK. hemorrhoidalis, and objects to the 
statement that the eggs of the latter are dc])Osited on the verge of 
the anus of the animal attacked. He strongly deprecates the (ij)i- 
nion of Pallas and Latreille, tliat there exists a pro])er human Oestrus, 
which he regards as altogether founded in error ; and believes the 
larva figured in illustration of a supposed case of the kind jiublished 
by Mr. Ilowship, to be that of CE. Jiovis. 

Lastly, he describes three species, added to the genus Oiistrus since 
the publication of his Treatise, viz. (7i!. pictiis of Alcgerle, (E. Liby~ 
(If S' of Riipj)el, and Q*j. Ciarkii of Shuckard. 'i'hc t\>l lowing are the 
chlimcters of the latter species, figures of wlileh, and of OH. tJhycns, 
accompany the paper : — 

(K. C/arktij cjvridcsccnti-fuscns, alis obsciiris aiiticx* siiuiatis basin versus 
atro-bipuuctatis. 

I tab. acl (’apul lloiue Spei. 

He adds also a descrijjtion of a new species of his genus Cutvrrbra^ 
with tlie following characters : — 

(\ fontanvtla^ thorace atro iateribus alhis, abdoiuiiio viohK-i'O : sc^niciitis 
uUiuiis albis uigro-puiu-tatis. 

Jiffb, in Illinois AiiicricLe Horealis, cuniculi.s j>r.'Tcipue iulcsta. 

May 4. — Mr. Hrown, V.P., in the C-liair. 

Head the ctunmenceinent of Remarks on some new or rare Spe- 
cies of Ilrazilian Plants.” 15y Charles James Fox Runbury, Esq., 
F.L.S. 

May 24. — The Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

This day, the Anniversary of the birth-day of Liiina'iis, and that 
aj)]Knnted by the Charter for the Election of Council and Officers, the 
President o])cned the business of the Aleetiiig, and stated the iiniii- 
biT of Members whom the Society had lost during the ])ast year. 
The following is a list of the Members who have died within that 
noriod, acccoinpanied with notices of some among tluun. 

Francis Bauer, Esq., F.R.S., ^-c., was born at Fcldsljerg, in 
Austria, on the 4th of October, 175S, His father, who held an ap- 
j)oiiitment as painter to Prince Lichtenstein, died while he was yet 
a boy, and the care of his education devolved upon his mother. So 
eju-ly was his talent for botanical drawing manifested, that the first 
Jiublished production of his pencil, a figure of Anemone pratrnsis, L., 
is aj>pended to a dissertation by Storck * de Usu Pulsatillie iiigri- 
cantis,' which bears date in 1771. 

In 1788 he came to England in comjiany with the younger Jac- 
quiii, and after visiting his brother Ferdinand, who was then engaged 
in comjileting the beautiful series of drawings since jiublished in the 
' Flora Cjrajca/ was about to jiroceed to Paris. But the liberal jiro- 
jiosals made to him by Sir Joseph Banks on the eve of his intended 
dej^arturc, diverted him from this resolution, and induced him to 
remain in England and to take uji his residence in the neighbourhood 
of the Royal Garden at Kew, in w’hich village he continued to dwell 
until the termination of his life. It was the ojiiniou of Sir .fosejih 
Banks, that a botanic garden was incomjilete without a draughtsman 
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permanently attached to it, and he accordingly, with the sanction oi 
His Majesty, fixed Mr. Bauer in that caj>acil.y at Kew, hirnsflf ch'- 
fraying^ the salary during his own life, and providing by his will foi* 
its continuance to the termination of that of Mr. JJauer. in I’ultil- 
inent of this engagement with Sir Joseph, Mr. Bauer made numerous 
drawings and sketches of the ]>lants of the garden, which arc iu)w 
preserved in the British Museum. A selection from his drawings 
w'as piihlished in l/Db iiiuler the title of ‘ Delineations of Kxotick 
Plants cultivated in the Royal (larden at Kew,* and this was in- 
tended to be eoiitliiued annually ; hut no more than three parts, con- 
sisting W'holly of Heaths, and containing thirty plates, were published. 

In the Cfirly part of 1801, Mr. Bauer made for Mr. Brow’n, who 
had then been for some years engaged in a j)artieular study of the 
Ferns, drawings of many genera of that family which Air. Brow'ii 
regarded as new. His tlrawungs of Woodmiiu made some years after- 
wards, w'cre published in the 1 1th volume of our 'IVansaetions, in 
illustration ot Air. Brow'n's paper on that genus. iVt a later period 
he again directed his attention to tliat tribe of plants, his labours in 
wliicli have within these few years been given to the W'orhl in Sir 
William tJaekson Hooker’s ‘ Genera t)f I’erns/ U'he IJth volume of 
our 'Pransactions is enriclied witli his elaborate draw'ings at^coin- 
panying Air. Brow'ii's memoir on RnJ^traia ; and t.lie part published 
last year contains a paper l)y Mr. Bauer * On the. Ergot of Rye,’ from 
materials eollccted between tJie years 1805 and 1801). 

The plate which accompanies the last-mcnlloiied paper is derived 
from drawings which form ])art of an extensive series in tlie Britislj 
Alusemn, illustrative of the stru(;turc of the grain, the germination, 
grow’tli and development of wheat, and the diseases of that and other 
Crrcalia. I'iii? admirable series of drawings constitutes i)erhaps the 
most splendid and imp(»rtaiit monument of Air. Bauer’s extraordinary 
talents as an artist and skill in microscoj>ic invcstigatu>n. The sub- 
ject W'as sugge.sted to liim by Sir Joseph Banks, wdio was engaged 
in an impiiry into the iliscase of Corn known undi r the name of 
Blight,” and the j)art of Air. Bauer’s drawdiigs whieli relates to 
that disease w as puhlislied in illustration of Sir Jose])h’s memoir on 
the subject, and lias been several times reprinted wdth it. Air. Bauer 
has himself given, in the volume of the ‘ Philosophical Trausaetyms’ 
for 18‘2J, ail account of his observations on tlie Vibrio Tritici of 
Glcichen, wdth the figures relating to them ; and another small ])or- 
tion of his illustrations of the Diseases of Corn lia.s since been pub- 
lished by liim in the ‘ Penny Alagaziue* for ^88 J. His figures of a 
somewhat amdogous subject, the Apple-blight and the insect produ- 
cing it, accoiujiany Sir Jose])h Banks’s Aiemoir on tlie introduction 
of that Disease into England, in the 2rid volume of the ‘ ^rnuisactions 
of the Horticultural Society.’ 

Before the close of the last century A4r. Bauer commenced a series 
of drawings of Orchidecc, and of the Jolails of their remarkable struc- 
ture, to w'hich he continued to add, as opportunities offered, nearly 
to the termination of hi.s life. A selection from these, wdiich form 
one of the most beautiful and extensive scries of liis botanical draw’- 
ings, W51S lithographed and published by Professor IJudlcy between 
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the years 1830 and 1838, under the title of ‘ Illustrations of Orchi* 

daoeous Plants.’ 

His other ]>ublished botanical works are ; 1 . The first part, published 
in 1818, of ‘ Strelitzia Depicta,’ a work intended to comprise figures 
of all the known species of that maj^nificent jrenus ; 2. ‘ Microsco- 
j)ieal Observations on the lied Snow’ brought fnnn the Arctic Re- 
gions by (.'apt. Ross, the globules contained in which, by some re- 
garded as an Ahju^ he dcscri])cd in the 7tli volume of tlie ‘ Quarterly 
JoLirnar of the Royal Tnst.itution as a species of f ’/Wn; 3. ‘ Some 
hiXperiments on the Fanyi winch constitute tlu* colo\iring matter of 
tlie Red Snow,' publisiied in the ‘ Philosojdiical 'J'ransactions’ for 
1 8:20 ; and 4. 4'he Plates to the Jiotanical Appendix to (.’aptain Parry \s 
hist \%»yage of Discovery, pulilislieci in 1821. One of the last j)ro- 
diu'tions of Ins j)encil, illustrating the stru(‘tiiri‘ of a. plant grow'ing 
at Kew wliich produces perfect seeils witliout any a|:j)arent tudion 
of pollen, will appear In the fori hcoining part of our 'J'ransactions. 

In the year 181(1 he commenced lending tlu^ assistance of his 
))vMicil to tlic late Sir h^wrard Home in the various anatomical and 
l)hysiologicai investigations in whicli that disl iiiguished anatomist 
was engaged ; and in the courst* of ten or twelve years furnished, in 
illustration of his uuiri'Tons papers in the. ‘ J^hilosoi)hical 'JVarisac- 
tions,’ upwards (jf 120 plates, which were afterwards rc])riiitcd witli 
Sir Evonird’s ‘ Lectiiros on Com punitive Aiiutoiiiy.’ These j)lutts, 

W'hicli form together the most extensive series of his ])ublishcd works, 
embraced a great variety of important subjects, chiefly in microscoj)ic 
anatom}^ and aflbrd ah\iiidaut evidence of his powers of observation 
uiul skill in de])icting the most diflicidt objects. 

It is this rare and ])reviously almost uiiexaniplod union of the ob- 
server and the artist lliat has phnaai Mr. Bauer formnost in the first 
rank (d* scientiti<' draughtsnien. His paintings, as the mure finished 
of his j)roduetioiis may well he termed, are no less jierfcct as models 
of artistic skill and effeet, than as rcj)resentatituis i>f natural objects. 
Of all his predecessors, hdiret alone approaches him in tliese par- 
ticulars ; among his con temporaries, none ]>ut Ids brother Ferdinand 
can he regarded as liis etpial. 

Mr. Bauer became a Fellow of the Linuean Soidety in 1804, and 
of the Royal Society in 1820, He dital at his residence on Kew- 
(Troeii on the 11th of Deceinbt r last, in llie 8;Jnl y(‘ar of Ids age ; 
and was buried in tlie church-yard of tliat parish on the 1 (ith of the 
same month. P- 77 of the present vohime.] 

aS//* Anthony CnrlLsly, Knl., F.K.S.^ cSr., a distinguished surgeon 
and j)hysiologist, was bom at Stillington, in the county of Durham, 
on tlie Sth of February, I7b‘0, and received his early professional 
education partly at York and partly at Durham. He afterwards 
came to London, entered Idinself as a student at tlie Hunterian 
School under Cruickshank and Baillic, and became a resident pupil 
to Watson, whom he succeeded as one of tlie Surgeons of the West- 
minster Hospital in 17P3. On the retirement of Sheldon, in 1808, 
he became Professor of Anatomy to tiic Royal Academy, and re- 
tained that office until 1824. He was also a member of the Council 
and of the Court of Examiners of tlic Royal (’ollege of Surgeons, of 
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Collrjje he was twice President. At the accession of George 
the Fourth he was knighted as a mark of acknowdedgment to his 
])rofcssional skill. He died at his house, in J/inghara Place, on the 
SiuPof November last, and was buried in the Cemctc”}’^ at Kensal 
Green. 

Mr. Carlisle became a Fellow of the Liimean Society in 1792, 
and of the Royal Society in 1804 ; and his most important contri- 
butions to Natural Science arc contained in the Transactions of 
these Societies. His paper on the Structure and (Economy of 
Tfctiia;, in the second volume of our Transactions, is probably the 
hrst attempt to illustrate the structure of Kntozoa by artificial injec- 
tions, and established, among other j)oints, the non-existence of an 
anus ill the Tteniit. At this early period, Mr. Carlisle anticipated 
M. Vircy’s idea of the state of the nervous system in the lowest 
animals, on which the chief character of Mr. MacLeay’s Acrita is 
founded, ascribing to the I'tenia: a diffused condition of the nervous 
substance, and referring to John Hunter as having, in his lectures, 
applied that character to many of the low'cr tribes of animals. 

Gf his papers in the * Philosoiihical Transactions,’ the first in im- 
portance and originality is the memoir * On the i>eculiar arrange- 
ment of the iVrtcries in Slow-moving Animals and it is on the 
striking discovery detailed in it that his memory as a comparative 
anatomist will chiefly rest. His paper on the Physiology of the 
Stapes, published in the volume for 1 SO."), affords a good example 
of the application of Comparative Anatomy to the elucidation of a 
ditficult physiological que.«tion ; idmost all the facts contained in it 
relating to the form and structure of the stapes in various animals 
were new. The Comparative Anatoiiiy and Physiology of the Organ 
of Hearing formed the subject of his Lecture's at the College of Sur- 
geons in 1H18. 

His Lectures on Extra- vascular Substances, also delivered at the 
(’ollege of Surgeons, hut of which an abstract only of a small j)or- 
tioii was imblishcd in the ‘ Annals of Philosophy,’ are alluded to in 
high terms by Mr. Lawrence, In 182(J, and .again in 182G, he de- 
livered the Hunterian Orations at the College, The hatter of these, 
containing the Anatomy of the Oyster, has been quoted in reference 
to the observations which indicate the sensibility of the Oyster to 
light. He also s])cnt much time in experiments on the growth and 
reparation of Shell. In the prosecution of his various inquiries he 
enriched the Museum of the College w'ith some imi(pie examples of 
his peculiar anatomical skill. 

Resides these contributions to Comparative Anatomy and Animal 
Physiology, Mr. Carlisle communicated to the I lorticultural Society 
a memoir ‘ On the connection between the Leaves and Fruit of 
Vegetables, with other Physiological Observations,’ and another 
j)aper i)ublishcd in the 2nd volume of the Transactions of that So- 
ciety. 

The Bishop of Chichester, 

Lord Henry John Spencer Churchill. 

tHir John William Lubbock^ Bart. 

The Rev. Thomas Racketl. M.A., F.R.S., *Sc., during a long life 
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successfully cultivated various branches of Natural Science and the 
liberal arts. Associated in his school-days with Hatchett, and after- 
wards with Maton, Pulteney and C'avallo, he became attached to 
the i)ur.suits by Avhich his friends were distinguished, and assisted 
warmly in the promotion of their views. In the years 1794 and 
179G, he accompanied the two former in the tours which Dr. Maton 
subsequently })ublished under the title of ‘ Observations relative 
cliiefly to the Natural History, Picturescpie Scenery, and Antiquities 
ol' the Western Counties of England,’ and furnished with his pencil 
the ernbcJlish merits of that work, which was inscribed to him in a 
frieridly and grateful dedication. In conjunction with Dr. Maton, 
Ik? juiblislied in the 7th volume of our Transactions ‘ An Historical 
A(?oonnt of 'I’estaceological Writers,’ and in the Sth ‘ A Descriptive 
C’atalogiic of the liritish Tcstacea.’ These works may be justly 
characterized as manifesting extensive research, careful comparison, 
and accurate observation : the latter long continued to be the text- 
book of llritisU (Jonchologists. Dr. Maton and himself also jiiib- 
lishcd in our Sth volume ‘ An Account of some remarkable Shells 
found in cavities of a Clalcareous Stone, called by the stone-masons 
Plymouth- Ray \ and he subsequently contributed to the llth volume 
‘ t)bsi‘rvations on Cancor sulintts^' and to the 12 tb, ‘ Observations on 
a Viper found in Cranborne Chacc, Dorsetshire,’ which he presumed 
to be Coluber C her sea ^ 1*. In addition to his skill in the use of the 
pencil, he was an accomplished musician, and devoted much of his 
time to antiquarian research, as well as to the prosecution of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy. 

Mr. Itackett; became a Fellow of the Liiinean Society in 1795, 
and of the Royal Society in 1803. In the year 1780 he was insti- 
lutod to the llei?tory t)f Spettisbury an<l Charlton, in the county of 
Df)rst*t, and died on the 29t}i of November last, at the advanced age 
of 8 . 1 , after an incumbency of more than sixty years. 

The Rev. John Revet t Sheppard ^ M.A. 

fjord Viscount Valenlia, 

Nicholas Aylward Vigors^ D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.f.A .. cSc*., one of 
tlie most eminent ornithologists of the ])resent clay, was born in 
1787 at Old Tjcigblin, in the county of f^irlow, where his family had 
long been settled. He was educated at Trinity College in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and gave early proof of the diligence and succe.ss 
with wliieh he pursued Ids classical and literary studies, by pub- 
lishing ill 1810 ‘ An Enquiry into the Nature and Extent of Poetiek 
Idcencc.’ I’owards the close of 1809 he purchased an Ensigney in 
the (Trenadicr Guards, and was severely wounded in the action at 
Jhirrosa, in the early part of 1811. On his return to Engliuul in the 
Siime year he jjuitted tlie army, and for the next twenty years 
devoted himself to the study of Zoology, and especially of birds 
and insects. In both tliese departments he formed extensive col- 
lections, and at a subsequent period libcrjilly presented them to the 
Zoological Society, of which he w'as the first Secrctar}^ and one of 
the most zealous and active promoters. On the death of his father 
he succeeded to- the family estate, and in 1832 became the repre- 
sentative in Parliament of the borough of Carlow, for which, or for 
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the county of the same name, he continued to sit until the termina- 
tion of his life on the 2tith of last October. 

Mr. Vigors became a Fellow of this Society in 1819, and is author 
of an important jiaper in the 14th volume of our Transactions, * On 
the Natural Affinities that connect the Orders and Families of Birds.* 
In this elaborate memoir he applied to the wliole Class of Birds the 
principles of the quinary arrangement pro])Ouiided by Mr. W. S. 
MacLeay in the ‘ 1 lorse Entoiuologicnp,* of whicli he continued 
through life to be one of the most ardent sii])j)orters. In the suc- 
ceeding volume he published, in conjunction with Dr. liorsfield, the 
first part of ‘ A Description of the Australian Birds in the collection 
of the Binnean Society, witli an attempt at arranging tlieiu aeeord- 
ing to their Natural Affinities,’ in wJiich the same j)rineip]es were 
further <lcveloped and ajiplied to the illustration of the llai)torial and 
lusessorial Orders. Ilis only other conlribulion to onr 'i Vansac- 
tions consists of a ‘ I)cscrij)tion of a new Speides of ScofopiLr lately 
discovered in the British Islantls ; with Observations on the .Inas 
ylovilarifi of Pallas, and a doseri]>tioii of the Female of that Species,* 
contained in the Hth volume. 

The first of his j)apcrs in the ‘Zoological .Fourrird’ appeari'd in 
1824 ; in 1827 he ])ecame its priii dpal editor, ami so contirniecl nutil 
its terminatiou in IS.*!-!. Of his numerous ornithological mtuiioirs 
published in that work, perhaps the most important is his * Arrange- 
ment of the Genera of Birds;* which, although scarcely more tluui 
a bare eiiuineration of names, contains the most compl(Jte outline of 
his views on the sulyect of classificatioi*, Sonn? of his notices in 
the ‘ Zoological Journar are on Kntornol(»gical subjects ; and several 
valuable pa.j)ers, written in conjunction with Dr. Horsliekl, are de- 
scrij[>tivc of new or rare Mammalia in the collection of tlic Zoological 
Society. For several years before his death tlie active part wliich 
he took in pf)litics ])rccluded his paying much attentif)n to Zoology, 
hut he retained to the last a considerable interest in his former pur- 
suits, especially in coniiexioii with the Zoological Society. Jlc con- 
tributed many valuable notices to the ‘ Proceedings’ of that Society. 

Major- General Vinry, 

Robert M onlay ue Wilmoly MJi. 

Rev. M^itliam \Voo(U and 

Francis Boucher IFriy/il, Fsq. 

Among the dissociates 

Henry Woods, Fsq., a surgeon, formerly resident at Batli, and 
subsequently tat Camden Town, near J^ondon, who wa.s well versed 
in the study of the Alammalia, a ‘ Natural History’ of which he was 
for many years engaged In ])repariiig for the j)ress. This work, 
which was intended to be on a very extensive scale, has never aj)- 
pcared. He was author of ‘An Introtluetory Lecture on the Study 
of Zoology,* of a memoir ‘ On a new Species of Antelope,* in the 
oth volume of the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ and of one or two notices 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society.’ A few years before 
his death he quitted the neighbourhood of I^oudon and returned to 
Batli, where he ])ccamc Scrcretary to the Literary Institution, and 
died on the 18th of Augu.st last, at the age of 46. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Third Mcvtiny of the Men of Science of Italy . — The men of scie*ice 
tif Italy have selected Florence as the place of their tliird meeting, 
as ■well from its being the plaet* which, after having given birth to 
the revival of literature and the arts, was the cradle of experimental 
philosophy, as from its bt;ing the royal seat where was tirst enter- 
tained the thought of this new and great institution, and in wdiit'h 
a high-minded prince has raised to tlie divine Galileo a temple wherein 
his manuscrij)ts and a])paratiis will be preserved as a large part of 
the glorious inlu*ritauee of Italy. 

It oeciirred to every one tliat the friends of sci('n(;c assembled in 
Florence, in the midst of such numerous s])lendid monuments of art 
and seitMiee t)f past and ])resent times, would feel incitt'd by these 
recollections to pursue the course gloriously ('j>ened by our fore- 
fathers. and by so doing would pay the deserved tribute of their gra- 
titudi; to the j)riiu*e who taicoinaged the progress of the sciences, 
and promoted llie hoiKiur of his country. 

It is satisfjictory to announce, that the Grand Duke, oiir sovereign, 
a[>j3roving the selection of his capital for the place of the third meet- 
ing of the Italian Savaus, and having pnanised to aid its objects in 
every manner with his royal bounty and patronage, permits that the 
meeting shovild eoiiimeiiee the ITithof September, 1 84 1 , to continue 
to the end t)f that month. 

'riie rc!guhiti(iiis determined on at the fiist meeting in Pisa have 
conferred the right of taking j)art in the seientifie meeting on the 
Italians belonging to the priiuapal ac-adeinies or seicntific soeieties 
for the advancement of natural knoAvledgi’ ; the professors of tlie 
physical and inathematitral scieiuu's ; the directors of the higher 
liraiiches of study, or of tlie scientific e.:lablishiiiciits of the various 
states of Italy ; and the chief oflicers of the cori)s of engineers and 
artillery. Foreigners coining under any of the above dcscrij)tioiis 
wvill be also admitted to tlic meeting. 

We feel sure that our brethren who enjoy the privilege of attend- 
ing the meeting will gladly avail themselves of it, and thus contribute 
to the great advantages which it confers iijion the wdiole body of 
s])eculative and practical sciences It is hoped tluit the invitation to 
scientific foreigners will prove not less etlVctual, as the estimation in 
wdiicrh they hold Italian science is a ])le,<lgi*. tliat they will he anxious 
to witness all that Italy has done and is doing, and to afford their 
cooperation in the noble undertaking. 

A future advertisement w^ill announce the final and special arrange- 
ments for the meeting and for the acconimodation of those W'ho may 
attend it. In the mean time, it is satisfai'tory to staU* that there 
have bei’ii elected to the ofiiee of Assessors, Pjof. Gaetano Georgini, 
Su])enntendcnt of the Studies of the Graml Duchy, and Cav. Giu- 
seppe Gazz.eri, Prof, in the University of Pisa, 

Florence, Dec. 28, 1840. 

The President General, The Secretary Generfd, 

Marchese Cosimo llidolti. Cav. Fordinando Tarturi, 
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Dr, Lush on the Madi^ or Chili Oil-seed^ Madia sativa, — Wc in- 
sert a paper by Dr. laish, of the Medical Kstablislmient of this Pre- 
sidency, which brings to notice a new seed, called the ' ^ladi, or 
Chili Oil-sccd,’ which promises to he a vtiluable adjunct to the plants 
of that class in this country. It appears to flourish in a high and 
dry land, and will probably succeed in the Deccan and Soutlu'rn 
Maliratta country. Dr. Lush has presented it to the Agricultural 
ami Horticultural Society in Bombay, by whom it will be tested and 
its uses fully developed. 

“ The demand which now exists for oil-sceds from British Imlia 
has caused much attention to be drawn towards such ])roducts as 
may be raised in sufficient quantities, and at such a j>rice, as may 
ensure them a permanent place among Indian exports to Kngland. 
On the western side, or the districts under Bombay, wo find, tliat for 
field produce as oil-sceds we must look out for such articles of cul- 
tivation as will not require irrigation, seeing that the sosaiuuin, tlu^ 
kerday, the linseed, and the castor-oil are all produced in difl’erent 
districts of our Presidency as dry crops. Besides those already nu‘u- 
tioned, we find a quickly-growing plant in the Deccan, sown usually 
with the ordinary crops of hajree and pulse, viz. the Ff^'besina sntiro 
(since called Gnizotia ohifora), or Black Til. This plant is valuable 
to the natives from its quick and hardy growth in a dry climate and 
scanty monsoon ; b\it from the small quantity of oil in ])roi)orti()n to 
the bulk, and the inferior quality of that oil, it is not a plant likely 
to attract attention beyond local wants. 

** The Madi {Madia safrva) is a plant t)f the same habit, and allied 
in botanical (diaracters to the Verhosiua. It has lately been grown 
in England by one or two experimentalists, in the hope of obtaining 
an indigenous oil of a superior quality. Professor Liudley, who has 
grown a portion at the Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick, 
is of opinion that the climate of England is too dump and cold for 
the Aladi ; and on my requesting to be furnished with seed fur trial 
in the dry parts of India, he kindly sent me a liberal sujqily (which I 
have brought here overland), and agrees with me in the opinion that 
it will stand a good chance in the high and dry lands of the Deccan 
and other similar districts of India. A plant requiring no more care 
in the cultivation than the black til of the Deccan, and producing an 
oil second only to that of the almond and olive, and superior to the 
sesamum (the common ‘sweet oil’ of Western India), must prove a 
valuable addition to the produce of the country, and as such I com- 
mit it to the care of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Bombay without further recommendation, merely subjoining a notice 
of w'hat has already been mentioned by authors about this hitherto 
neglected plant. 

“ DeCandolle, ill his ‘Prodromus,’ gives a full dcscrijition of the plant, 
and notices shortly that the seed is used for making an oil. This 
oil, however, doe.s not seem to have attracted the notice of commer- 
cial })ersons, and the only account of it I could procure in London 
was kindl)’^ jiuinted out to me by my friend Profi^ssor Don, in a work 
])ublishod in the year 1711 (in the library of the lanmeari Society of 
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London), ‘ Histoire des Plantes NFedicinalcs dc Perou ct dc Chili/ 
by Mons. Fouilloe. Of this account the foUowinpj is a translation : 

** ‘ An admirable oil is made from the seeds of this plant through- 
on t all Chili. The natives make use of it not only as a local appli- 
cation to assuage pain, anointing with it the parts affected, but also 
as a condiment, and besides for burning in lamps. 1 found it,’ says 
M. Feuillee, ‘ sweeter and of a more agreeable taste than the greater 
part of our olive oils ; its colour is the same. 'J'here are no olives in 
C'hili, and whatever olive oil is found there is brought from Peru, 
where a large quantity is made.’ 

“ 1 beg to ])resent the Society with an original coloured drawing of 
this plant, made for me in August last at Chiswick, by Mr. Hart, 
lately draughtsman to the Jlotanical Register. — Ciiaklks Lush, 
M-O.” liomhuy Gazette, '‘liith November, 1840. 

Diurnea Novembris, November Dagger. — Several specimens of both 
sexes of this insect I have taken in this neigbbourliood ; the males 
tly in quest uf tluj females towards midday. 1 could oidy find them 
in copulation uj)on the blades of grass, although at other times they 
rest uj)on the balls of the oaks. The 11th of October was the time 
when they first appeared, and continue for three w'ceks. — lioriEiiT 
S. Euseton. 

11 Derby Street, Choethani, Manchester. 

WETKOROJ^OOICAI/ OIJSKRVATIONS FOR MAY 1841. 
Chiswick. — May 1. Fine; very hot: dear. 2. Very fine: cloudy. Ilaiii. 
4. Foggy: cloudy and fine ; very heavy fall of rain nl night, Rain: cloudy 
and fine : lightning at night. 6. Rain : cloudy. 7. Fine : rain, S. Heavy 
showers. ‘>,10. Very fine. II. Overcast: slight rain at night. 12, Cloudy 

and fine, IH. Fine. Very fine. Cloudy and windy. IS. Fine. 

19. Rain with strong wind. 20. Boisterous: showery: cold at night. 21. Dry 
haze: rain. 22. Showery and mild. 2.S. Slight ha/.u : cloudy and fine. 24. Fine. 

Very fine. 2G. Hot and dry. 27. Sultry ; much sheet lightning at night, 
Avith nccasion.'illy some of the zigzag and forked kind, together with thunder, 
and abrupt showers falling in large drops. 28. Sultry : very fine. 29. Very 
fine; lightning at night. 20,31. Overcast and very fine. 

Boston. — May 1. Fine; therm. h:ilf-past 2 p.m. 2. Cloudy: rain w'itli 
thunder and lightning p.m. 3. Cloudy. 4. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 5. Rain. 
G, Cloudy; rain early a.m. 7. Cloudy; rain p.m. 8. Rain. f). Fine. 10. 
Cloudy. 11. Fine; therm. 72"^ 3 o’clock p.m.: rain p.m. 12. Cloudy. 13. Fine. 
14. Cloudy, 15. Fine: therm. G9"^ 3 o’clock p.m. 1(>. Fine. 17. Cloudy : rain 
P.M. 18. Cloudy. 19. Rain: stormy p.m. 20. Stormy: rain a.m. and p.m. 
21. Fine. 22. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 23. Cloudy. 24 — 27. Fine. 28. 

Cloudy: therm. 79'’ 3 o'clock p.m. : rain p.m, 29. Fine. 30. Cloudy. 31. 

Fine. N.B. This May month has been warmer than any preceding May month 
since 1834. 

^Ipplcgarth Manse, Dumfrics-shire . — May 1, Fair and fine: thunder. 2. Driz- 
zling afternoon. 3. Fair : frosty : hail. 4. Rain all day. Rain occasionally. 
G. Fair and fine. 7. Rain for four hours, 8. R.iinp.M. : thunder. 5). ]*'air 
till night: rain p.m. 10. Fair but cloudy. 11. Wet a.m. r cleared uj>. J2 — 15. 
Fair and fine. 16, 17. Wet nearly all day. 18, 19. Showers a.m., then fine. 

20. Showers. 21. Fair and fine. 22. Wet a.m. : fine p.m. 23. Fair but gloomy. 
24. Fine summer day. 25, 2G. Bright and cool. 27. ParcJiing wind and h<»t 
siin. 28. Fine: rained a little. 29. Fair and fine. 30. Soft ruin from eleven 
to four. 31 . Fine summer day. 
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No. 4fJ. AUGUST 1811. 


XLIV. — On. Gloioiicma paradoxum. Jly the Kev. ISI. J. 
JiEUKKGKA', M.A., F.Ij.S. 

[Witli a Plate.] 

The ^eiius Glomnema lias been long considered as consisting 
of productions of a ver^’^ doubtful nature. Some of its sjjccies 
indeed have been rejected as the ova of insects ; but notwitli- 
standing the communication of Roberge* to the Linmean 
Society of Paris^ ^^ho is stated to have proved by refloated 
exj)eriinents that Glomnema jmrado.rnm is not a vegetable, tlie 
species is still retained by Agardht. Kfitzing J also, who re- 
jects tlie other species as ova, though he refers to Agardh’s 
treatise, and therefore must have known of Roberge’s cxf)c- 
riments, still retains this, and has fmblishcd it as an alga in 
his ^Decades.’ KUtzing, indeed, informs us that he ke])t his 
sjiccimens in water for many weeks or even months without 
obtaining any f)ositive result ; and Prof. Nitzsch, to wliom he 
communicated tlie production, was not more successful. 

No d(?tail of M. Roberge’s experiments, as far as I am 
aware, has as yet been fiublishcd ; I have therefore no hesita- 
tion in offering to jiublic notice mv o>mi observations, made 
it the end of last May, which comf)letely confirm tlie report 
of Roberge, and which must be considered as cpiite decisive. 

1 have not indeed had an ofifiortunity of comparing my in- 
dividuals with authentic foreign sfieciniens, but they agree so 
coinfiletely with Kutzing’s description, that I have not the 
least doubt of their identity. 

So early as 1825 I found a small patch at Cherry Hinton, 
near Cambridge, and communicated a sketch to Dr. Grevillc. 
The jirodiiction was however considered of so doubtful a na- 
ture that it was not published in my ^ Ci leanings of British 
Algiv,’ nor is it included in the English Flora. 1 did not meet 
with it again till May 25, 18-11^^ when I found a large mass 
at King’s Clitfe, Ibrming a loosely reticulated mass of tortuous, 
very clastic, yellow-green threads, several inches in extent, 

♦ bimi. Soc. Par. 1827, p. 17. 

t Coijspcctus ('riticus Diatuniaccaruni, p. *10. 

J Hot. Zoit. ISa.'l, vol. ii. p. 5 HI. 

Ann* ^ Mag* N, Hist. Vol. vii. 2 G 
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suspended near the surface of the water on grasses and aquatic 
plants. thix*ads were of considerable length, somi?tiines 

in\^estcd with a transpfirent gelatinous sheath, sometimes 
naked, "riiey contained one or two rows of boat-shaped 
bodies, y^^,jjyths of an inch long, broad, with one ex- 

tremity a little broader. The broad extremities all pointed 
the same way, exeej)t by accidental circumstances a few had 
become tratisverse. The threads, with their gelatinous sheath, 
measured inch in diameter, without the coat 

about yj^j^’rjyths. 

The grains contained a grumous mass, of a yellow-green co- 
lour, surrounded by a rather broad pellucid bordtu*. 1^lic ex- 
ternal surface was pcrfectlj^ smooth, but the border markt'd 
with little tlexuous lines perpendicular to it, whicli are in fac't 
seated on a membrane which intimately lines the outer coat of 
the grain. A portion of the mass was placed in a glass of water, 
and on the following morning a sensible change laid taken 
place. At one or both ends the contents had c-ontracted, 
leaving the outer sludl at those points p('rfeetly smooth and 
colourless, while the pellucid border still surrounding the 
central mass was marked with the above-mentioned lines, 
which, if 1 am not mistaken, arc composed of very minute 
longitudinally-arranged gramdes. Meanwhile the grumous 
nifiss appeared more cellular*, with its margin light. In the 
afternoon of the same day the larger glolniles w(‘re confined 
to the broader or anterior end, while towards the other end 
the mass had beeoiin? paler. Sometimes there were a few 
large globules, possibly air-bubbles, between the two mem- 
branes at the anterior end. On the following morning a <lark 
patch appeared in the centre; of the mass, and in some indi- 
viduals seen laterally this patch w as ajiplied to t lie chord of 
the granule, while the upper margin was creiiulated. In the 
evening of the same day the erenulations had extended to the 
dark mass, and the large globules were less visible, while in 
some individuals the contents were in motion and the j)arts 
greJitly confus(;d. The membrane w'as soon burst, and a larva 
disclosed, most [jrobably belonging to the TipuVuho, The 
larva; were about tw ice as long as the eggs, and the j)osterior 
part, W'hcii in sitUy w rapped in a somew hjit spiral w ay, tt) allow 
of its being [)acked in so small a com])ass. On candid exa- 
mination of other eggs, 1 could distinguisli the n;d spots w’hich 
mark the place of the eyes, hut the whole too confused to 
admit of my making an intelligible figure. 

The larva consists of thirteen articulations, including the 
head, decreasing slightly towards the hinder extremity. The 

* Tills accords with the observations of Duinorticr, I’ouchet, &c., on the 
x-ellular fonnaiion of tlie vitellus. 
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last articulation, however, is not so strongly marked as the 
rest. The head is large, ovate, with two red eyes in front, 
and two short, conical, obscurely-articulated antennae ; .the 
mouth is furnished with two strong maxilla?, which, when tlic 
animal is at rest, are completely retracted and out of sight. 
The first articulation of the body is furnished with two sliort 
feet, crowned at their extremities with a few short bristles. 
Down the centre of this and the follo\\ ing articulations is a 
dark line, marking the situation of the intestines. The last 
joint is also 1‘urnislied with two short conical feet, or append- 
ages crowned with short bristles, and a conical projection in 
tlie centre, crowned with about eleven pellucid cilia, which 
arc luuloubtcdly the tem])orary lungs. I have frequently seen 
the animal comb them out with his large niaxilhc. On each 
side of* the bninchial tubercle is a short conical appendage. 

1 must leave entomologists to decide the allinitics of the 
little larva, and must beg Ihcnx to pardon any errors in my 
description of it. I did not witness any further change, as 
the larvm soon <lied, and the mass became clothed witli nm- 
cedinous filaments. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FKil RES IN jq.ATK XIIL 


u. Portions of filanienls, with Cjir/s inaLmilied. 

1. A])|)(‘aniiu'e of an ogg, highly njugnil’u'il, ‘.aton aft'.-v tlio spcfinnni'-' 
wero bronght home. 

o' I Ditto on the following morning. 

I. Ditto at six o'clock r.M. 


j- Ditto the next morning at twelve. 

7. Ditto with iho artieulalions strongly marked, and the daik mass (=: vi- 
/rlhix) which fuvnislies! the intestines. 

8. Larva just burst from its shell. 


\ LV . — Supplement to desrn/ft/ons of Exotic Fungi in. ^ Annah 
of Nat, Hist.,'' voL iii. })p. 322 and 373. By the llcv. M. J. 
Bkuivklky, iSLA., F.Ji.S. 

Stxck the publication of the two memoirs cited above on the 
Kxolic Fungi in the collection of Sir \V. J. Hooker, the dis- 
covery of a ])acket of Dr. Richardson’s Arctic E’ungi which had 
been mislaid, and the publication of Ehies's vRpicrisis,’ who 
had recci\'cd many of the species from Klotzsch, niidvcs it 
necessary to give a short su])plcmcnt. 1 liavc also to thank 
Dr. Montagm* for one or two suggi'siioiis, of which I have 
availed myself in the following notes : — 

1. Jjcnt'ims villosus, 1. c. p. 322 = L,fasciutus, Berk., Hook. 
Journ. of Bot. v. ii. p. 146. t. 3. 

2. Fotijporus vesparius, 1. c. p. 323. The spocilic name, as 
Dr. Monlagnc ^ cry properly remarks, is too near that of Pot. 

2 (i 2 
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vespacensy Pers., equally with which it belongs to the genus 
Hexagona^ Fr. I beg therefore to substitute for it Hexagona 
Gtmim. 

3. FoL dcedaleoidesy 1. c. p. 325, belongs to the genus 7r«- 
7 iieteii^ Fi*., therefore it will stand as Trametes dccdalcoides. 

4. Diedalca applamUa, 1. c. ]). 3S1 = Da»d. Faiisotiy accord- 
ing to Dr. Montague, who remarks tliat this s])ecies and I), 
'repanda vary from two inches to a foot in diameter, and have 
the stem lateral, eccentric, or even central. 

5. Dtedalea aspera, 1. c* = Len^ileif aspera, nob. 

G. Doidalea latisslmuy 1. c. p. 382 = D. sinulosay Fr. Fp. 
V- 495. 

7. Dfpdalea difteolor, 1. c. = henzites Klot;:sichiiy nob. Pi- 
leo sessili, suborbicidari, tenui, pluri-zonato, pallide ligiu'o 
demum subbrunneo, glabro, sub-nitido, plus-minus ruguloso. 
Ilymenio obscuriore; lamellis teiiuibus, rigidis, subintegris, 
anticc furcatis, postice sinuoso-porosis. 

Pileus 1 — 2 inches in diam. On oak. Allied to lA'nzitva 
hettiUna. Dtedalea discolor y Fr., is a true Dxdalea, 

8. FoL Ulghtii, 1. c. }). 3S3 = Jfcragoua H igli/ii, Fr. Fp. 

This is referred in my paper to FoL sinrnsisy Fr., but it ap- 
pears erroneously. Fries informs us tbal the species which I 
have called FoL Klotj:sctfii is preserved in old Swedish her- 
baria as BoLJ'avnSy F., but according to Klotzsch, BoLJavas 
of the liiniuean herbarium * is IJex, /enuis. Dr. ^^lontagiie 
informs me that he has FoL Klotzsc.hd from Cuba, and that 
he also has regarded it as ncM'. FoL KlolzscJtiL Berk., must 
therefore be now considered as TranHUes'sinensiSy Fr. 

9. F. sericeo-hirsulasy 1. c. j). 384 = Ilcxagonu svriceuy Fr. 
Fp. p. 49/. 

10. P . f ruxineus^ 1. c. p. 389. The only specimen of the spe- 
cies thus marked in Dr. Jiicliardson’s collection is certainly not 
P, fraxinausy but 1 think a young specimen of P . foment arias. 

11. P. obtusiis. Berk. 1. c. p. 390 = Trametes ohtusuSy nob. 

12. P. sabchitreusy Berk. 1. c. p. 391 = PoL adastus. I am 
obliged to Dr. Montague for this correetion. 

13. P. biforrnisy 1. c. p. 392. The two fungi which I regarded 
as what Klotzsch intended here, are named by Fries PoL arc- 
ticus and P .pergameniis. Fries, however, had received some- 
thing else under the name of P. bifortnisy with which .1 am 
not acquainted. The short observation added to Klotzsch’s 
characters belongs to P. arcticus and P. pergumenus. 

14. P. Occident alls y 1. c. p. 393 == Trametes occidental Sy 
Fr. Ep. 

* Since the above was in type I have examined the Bpechnen and tind 
that it is named by Sir J. E. Smith ; it is therefore no authority for liol, 
J .jJMs, L. It is certainly Jfex, tenuis. 
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15. Nidularia striata^ y^.pusilla = N, plicata^ Fr., accord- 
ing to Dr. Montagne. 

The following species were not included in the list: — 

16. Trarnetes stvppeus^ n. s. Apus, suberosus, pilco dimi- 
diato, convexo, azono^ stuppeo-villoso, ochraceo-fulvo ; intus 
hymenioque ligneo-pallidus ; poris magnis, 5—6 angiilatis, tlis- 
scf)imejntorum acic temiissima. Pileus 2^} inches Inroad, about 
1 inch longj clothed with long, dingy, ])alc, ochraceous tawny, 
tow-like down. Pores ^th of an inch across, deep behind, 
shalloM" in front towards the acute margin. 

Carlton House, N. A , Ap. 23. Dr. Richardson. Resem- 
bling Trametes gallica^ but very distinct. The surface of the 
[>ileus resembles that of PoL leoninus. 

17- PoL hijperhoreuSy n. s. Ungulatus, durus, i)ondcrosus ; 
pilco glabro concentrice sulcato ; disco brunneo, marginc ob- 
tuso, pruinoso, cervino ; intus pallide cervino. Ilymenio 
roiivcxo lutatc angustato, uinbriiio ; ])oris niinutis rotuiidis, 

N. A., Dr. Richardson. Allied to P, igninnfts^ ligneus^ and 
4fU}itrariii, but cci'tainly distinct. The substance is equally 
hard, but of a much jialcr hue. Pileus 2 inches long, 4 inches 
broad, 2 inches deep, marked with a inw concentric furrows ; 
(he older portion brown, the margin pale fawn-colour, Ily- 
meniuin growing narrower with age. 

IS. Po/. baduis, n. s. Ch^assus, durus, subponderosus, ba- 
dius, intus fcrrxigineus ; ])ilco parcc concentrice sulcato, mi- 
uutissime ferruginco-toineutoso, dciiuuu glabrato ; hymenio 
Levi, poris nicdiis augulatis, disscpiincntis tenuibus. 

j\. A., Dr. Richardson. A very distinct s[)ccies, Avith far 
larger pores than those f)f PoL igniariuSy with which it agrees 
in size, and to which it is allied. The surface of tlie pileus is 
in parts even and cracked, in parts i\)ugh, with small corru- 
gations, The llatncss of the hymenium probably arises from 
the specimen having been lixcd by the vertex. 

IJ). P, Berk. 

A single specimen found by Dr. Richardson agrees exactly 
with the species from A^an Diemen’s Land, but is in a very 
early stage of growth. I saw this species in AF. Desmaziercs’ 
herbarium, marked Pol, r^crsico/or^ var. incaniolciy reyu par 
M. Fee du consul de France an Brazil an IS26.'’ It is pos- 
sibly the same then with PoL Feci. Fr., Linn. v. p. 5 IS. 

20. PoL iHirius^ Fr., N. A., Dr. Richardson. 

21. PoL ferrnginosuSf Fr., N. A., Dr. Richardson. 

22. hlvidta glandulosa. Fr., N. A., Dr.Richardson. 

23. Nidularia striata. Bull., N. A., Dr. Richardson. 

24. hijcoperdon pcrtiisum. Sow. Br. Fung. t. 412. f. 2. Sub- 
globosuni, peridip tenuissimo, membranacco,furfuracco-granu- 
loso, deinum lacunis j>lurimis irregularibus pertusum. (Japil- 
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litio palliclo. N. A., Dr. Richardson. About the size of a 
hazel-nut. Sporidia jijlobose, equal in diameter to that of the 
flocci. Precisely the plant of Sowerby, cxcej^t that Ins sj)ecies 
is figured \vith a spurious stem. It is clearly no IVdzopoyon^ 
as asserted by Fries. 


XLVI . — A List of Plants collected hy Charles Fellows, FiSq., 
durhiy his 'Jour in Jy/cia and Curia ; irilh descrijdions of 
the New Species. I5y i)Avin Don, Esq., Prof*. Hot. King’s 
College’*'. 

N.B. — Those to which an astrris/t is aJJLvvd arc ■new speeies, and will fw 
fun ltd ttcscribcd at the end. 


DICOTVLEDONES KXOGHNvK. 


UaNI NCI l.Al 

C lematis cirrhosa, 7^. 

Anemone eoronaria, L. 

apenniiia, L. 

Adonis ajstivalis, L. 

Kicaria verna, lJuds. 

BEUBKKinKAi, 

Borjgai'dia llainvolfii, C. J. Mey, 

PArAVKIlA(‘K.E. 

Papaver somiiifcrum, />. 

oricntalc, L, 

Argemoiie, L. 

(flaucium flavum, Cranfz, 
Ilajnieria hybrida, DeCoiuL 
Hypecoum procuinbeiis, L, 

FrMAJUA(‘K.i:. 

(.’orydiilis tuberosa. Demand. 
Fuinaria caprcolata, A. 

parviflora, liam. 

CbiTTciriiieK. 

Erophila vulgaris, OeCand. 
Alyssuni fulvcscens, Sm. 

Filiigia clypeata, Med. 

Aubrietia deltoidea, UcCnnd. 
Arab is verna, 7ir. 

C'ardaininc hirsuta, L. 

Diplotaxis tenuifolia, DeCand. 
Brassica Rapa, L. 


1 CiSTINK/K. 

! Gist US rymosns, Dnn. 

! salvifoliiis, h. 

Helianthemuiu araljicuin, Pvrs, 

VlOLAUIK.K. 

! \'u)la tricolor o, DcCnnd. 

[ CAiiYOi'irv K. 

' Silene Beben, L. 

i vcs])crtiria, L. 

i orebidea, L. 

linoides, Otth. 

Dinnthus juolifer, A. 

I lolosteiiiu uiiibellatuni, L. 

bfXlCyK. 

binum angustifolium, Sm. 

liirsuliiHi, /y. 

(iKKAXI ACKA-:. 

baodiurn cicutarium, Stn. 

cieoniuin, W'illd. 

grain um, Wdld. 

Geraniuin tuberosum, b. 

Tuollc, /y. 

lucidum, />. 

RlfTACK/E. 

Ruta bracteosa, DeCund. 

Rll AMNEA5. 

Rliamnus oleoides, L. 

Paliuriis aculcatus, Lam. 


• From Mr. Fellows’s ‘Account of Discoveries in J^ycia, &c., 1811 ,’ a 
:;ork of the highest interest for the valuable and original iiiformat ioii which 
it contains upon ancient art, history, and philology, as well as the present 
itatc of the eoiuitry. 
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EUPIIORIIIACK^. 
Euphorbia clulcis, L. 

rigida, liieb. 

Morourialis annua, L, 
lUcinus communis, L, 

* 

TeREI] INTII ACEAi. 

Pistacia Lcntisciis, L. 

liECJUMiNOS.E. 

Ana^^Tis foctida, L. 

Calycotome villosa, Lutk, 
Aiithyllis tetraphylla, L. 

Lotus crctious, L. 

Mi'lllolus sulcata, Drsf. 
'I’ril'olium fra^it’erum, L. 

sjnmiosum, L. 

subtcrraiicurn, /.. 

[)rocuml)LUs, L. 

1 lymcnocarpus circiuatus, Sovi. 
Mcdica<i;() orbicularis, J//, 

uiicinata, WVld. 

minima, Imih. 

marina, L, 

Psgralca bituminosa, L. 

(■olutca urborcsccns, L. 
(/oronilla iberioa, Hich, 

minima, L. 

Faba vulj^uris, M(vncli. 

A'iciti oiiobrychoidos, L. 

polyj.ihylla, Ocs/’. 

hybrida, L. 

Lathyrus C’icera, L. 

aniruliitus, L, 

Pisuiii fulviim, i<?n. 

Lujiinus hirsutus, L. 

C\-Tcis Silicpiastrum, L, 

Kosacea;. 

I’otciium spinosura, L. 

Tamauiscine.k. 
Tamarix gallica, L. 

Cmi;uiuTArE.E. 

Uryonia dioica, L, 

PARONYCtltlKA;. 
Paronychia argentca. Lain. 
Cuassi:lace/E. 

l.'mbilicus ]iciidjilinup, DcCaiuf. 


UmRELLIFKRvE. 

Scandix australis, L. 

Caucalis daiicoidcs, L. 

Tordylium officinale, L. 
Srnyrnium perfoliatum, L. 

I llrmACE.E. 

I As})crula arvciisis, L. 
j Galium brevifolium, Sm. 

1 \’alkuianiwe. 

! V'akriaiia Dioscoridis, 8m. 

! C'O-UPOSJTAi. 

' Tiissila^o Farfara, L. 

I Iiiula ciuidiila, Di Vand. 

j liiuoiillfolia, LuidL 

Astcriscus a(piaticus, Manvh. 

; Anllicmis arvcnsis, L. 

; rosea, 8m. 

^ Achillea cretica, DeCamL 
' Chrysanthemum sej^etum, h. 

enronariurn, L. 

Scnccio scpialidus, />. 
Giia])halium lutoo-album, L. 
Ilelichiysuin an^ustifulium, Dvd. 
Calendula arvensis, L. 

(’arduus crispus, L. 

(’entaiirea moiitana, L. 

• .lacea, L. 

Tragopuguii porrifolius, L. 

Cam I’ANl'I.ACK.K. 

Campanula drabifolia, 8m. 

Sty HACK.!:. 

Styrax (diicinale, L. 

Oleack.e. 

Phlllyrea latifolia, L. 

.1 ASMIM'.A? . 

Jasinimnn tVut leans, L. 

Acocyxea:. 

A'inca minor, /.. 

Cl SCl'TK.E. 

Cuscuta epithymum, L. 

lJ()UA(iiyE.E. 

Myosotis sylvatica, ifoffm. 

I lilthosperinum orienlalc, U'iUd. 
Auehusa italica. Ret::. 
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Anchusa tinctoria, L» 

luiduluta, Ij. 

("ywo^los?sum officinale, h. 
JViattia stiimiucii, Rwm. is Si hult. 
Onosma cchioides, L. 

Bchiurn plantagineiim. L. 

creticuin, Sm, 

SoLANACEJS. 

Mandragora officiiiarum, Bcrtul. 
Hyoscyamus niger, L. 

agrostis. Kit. 

aureus, L, 

VkIIHASC INE.K. 
\'erbascmn Thfij^sus, Ij. 

Seiio rii i; larine.e. 
\'oroiiica cuiieifolia’*. 

triphyllos, L. 

graiidiflora*. 

C-ymbalaria, Vahl. 

[jiiiaria pelistjcriaiia, DeCand. 
Anarrbinurn bellidifoliuii), Orsf. 
hicrophularia i)eregrina, L. 

canina, L, 

OUOIIAXC’IIK.E. 

Orobanclic car}()pliyllaeca, i^tn. 
LAlJlAi-K. 

Teiuu'iuin regium, Schreb, 
fiavaiKlula Stieebas, L. 

Lamluni moschatuni. Mill. 

■ ])iirpurcuTn, L. 

Plilomis lycia*. 

Salvia triltd)a, L. 

liormiriuin, L. 


Primueackas. 

Anagallis arvensis. a ot L. 
Cyclamen persicnin, L. 

Plantaginioe. 

Plantago cretica, L. 

^ CblKN01M)IMACKA«. 

Salicornia IVutlcosa, L. 

Poi.VJiOXE.E. 

llumcx bucoplialoplionis, L. 
Acetcjsa, L, 

Kl./KACiXE.E. 

Ebragiius aiigustifolia, L. 

Tiiymel.«.e. 

Daphne collina, L. 

argeiitea, Sm. 

Passeriiia hirsuta, JL. 

LaU KINK/K. 

Lauriis nobilis, L. 

Platane/E. 

Plattiniis oriciitalis, L. 

Balsam I KEUAi. 
Liquidarnbar orieiitale. Mill. 

(b’ri MFKR.E. 

Cluerciis Ballota, lh‘sj\ 

/^‘occifera, A. 

/Kgilops, Tj. 

CVjnifeua':. 

Pinus Piiiea, L. 

carica*. 

Laricio, Lam. 

Cupressus sernj)crvjreiis, a et/J, L 
! Juiiipcrus communis, L. 


MONOCOT\Id:DONKS v. ENDOGENyE. 


Graminkas. 

Briza maxima, L. 

Stipa tortilia, Dasf. 
yi^^giloj)a ovata, L. 

M KL A NTH ACEiE. 

Mcrendera Bulbocodiurn, liam. 
Liliackas. 

Fritillaria Meleagris, L, 

Idoydia grcuca, Rndl. 

^Jagea spatliacea, Kam. *.S Sivltull. 


Hyacintlnis orientalis, L. 
Muscari moschatiim, }Villd. 

comoaum, VVilla. 

botryoicles, Willd. 

Bellevalia roinana, Laimyr. 
Seilla bifolia, L. 

I Allium nigrum, L. 

iicapolitanum, Cyr. 

triquetrum, A. 

jiiiiceurn, Sm. 

Aloe vulgaris, Bni. 
Onilthogalum urubcUatum, L. 
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Ornithogalum nanum, Sm. 
Myogalum nutans. Link, 
Asphodeliis ramosus, L, 

Asparagus acutifolius, L. 

Smilacejs. 

Smilax aspera, L, 

Uuscus aculcatus, L. j 

DjOSCOUE ACE \ 

Tamus crctica, L. i 

Am AllYLLlUJiA-:. 

Narcissus Tazetta, L. ' 

Ikiuk-e. 

Iris lloreiitina, L. j 

Sisyrinchinin, L. 

tuhcrosa, L. j 

ACOTVLKDONES 

j 

LY<’()POniACE.K. j 

Iiycoi)CKlium dcjiticulutum, L. 

Kl LICKS. 

Polvpodiuiu vulgarc, A. 


Trichonema Column®, Reichenh, 
Gladiolus communis, L, 

segetum. Kit, • 

• Orcihde.«. 

Orchis pa])ilionacea, L, 
proviiicialis. Bulb, 

longibractcata, Biv. 

lougicornis, l^esf. 

Ophrys fusca. Link, 

Tciiorcana, Lindl. 

rnauirnosa, Dcsf. 

Ferrum-cquiiium, D(>sf, 

Serapias Lingua, />. 

cordigcra, L. 

i\ROI I)E/15. 

Arum Dracuucuius, L. 

Arisarmn vulgare, Schott, 

V. ACKOGKNvE. 

Ceteracli oirichiarum, Mllld, 
('hcilaiitlicR odora, Sw. 
Adianlum Capillus \'encris, L. 

inC HEXES. 

Kveruia prunastri, ^/c4. 


DES( llIPTIOXS OF 'rilR NEW SPECIES. 

I 'cronica cuncithlid. 

\ . glauduloso-pubcsccus ; racomis axillarihus. seguiciitis calyciiiis 
ohlongis uhtusis corolla brcvioribi:s, ovario .subt)rlHCulato scabro, 
follis subscssilibus cuucatls iiicistj-crcnalis, caiilc suliVuticosu pro- 
cuiubcnte. 

Habitat in Lyciiv rupibus ad Arycaudum duviuiii. 

Rrutirulus ])rocumbciis, ramosissinius, F. scixafili ])arum major. 
Rami filiformcs, purpiirascentcs, foliosi, fragilcs, pulu; brcvissiimi 
glandul()s5 vestiti. Folia opposita, brcvissimc pctiolata, cuiieata, 
iiiciso-crcnata, coriacca, avcnia, utrinquo pubcsceiitia, scabriuscula, 
subtus costa promiiicnte subciirinata, :2— 3 liiicas loiiga, sosqui v. 
‘i lincas lata. Pctioli pubcsccutcs, vix liiu'am loiigi, latiusculi, 
siijna caiialiculati, subtus obtuse carinati, ima basi subcounati. 
Racemt in ramis solitarli, axillarcs, multitiori, pedunculati. Pedun- 
ru/us folio longior, filiforinis, glaiiduloso-pubcsccns, purpurascens. 
Bractccc i)odicellis capillaribus longu>res ; infer tores iiiciso-cronata?, 
foliis consimilcs ; sttperiores subspatliulata*, iutegerrimas. Calyx 
copuKsius glanduloso-])ubesccns, 4-partitus : scgmvntis oblongis, 
obtusis ; ‘J nntcrioribus inajoribus. Corolla V. saxalilis, cyanea ? 
cal 5 ’’ce major : tubo brevissimo, violacco : limbo 4-)nirtito : laciniis 
rotundatis. iutegris, vcnulosis ; infimd diqdb angustiorc. Stamina 
corolla breviora : Ji lumen ta tiliformia. glabra, violacca : ant her (C 
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Kubrotimd 30 , bilocuhires, fliivrc. Ovarium compressiiTn, orbiculaiv, 
nspcrc pubcscens, intopiiin. Sfy/ufi capillaris. gltiber, corollain 
pupcraiis. Stigma ciipitatiim. exiguum. 

This is a very distinct And well-marked species, vith tlic 
habit of V. sa:caWisy but there is pone with which it can be 
confounded,* and if introduced to our gardens it woidd prove 
an interesting addition to the rock-work. Its cuneiform, 
deepl} crenate leaves, and rough p\d)cscent fruit will serve 
to distinguish it from saamlUiSy as well as from every other 
shrubby species. 

Veronien grandtjfora. 

V. annua, erecta, glancluloso-])nl)csceiis ; floribiis solitariis, scgmeiitis 
calyeiuis lincaribus obtusis, corolla calvci* triplb longiorc ; laeiniis 
rhombco-cwiiliH suburiguicuUtis, i'oliit- inferioribus ju liolatis ovalis 
crenatis ; su])crionbus so.%<iIibus, piiinutiticlis tripartitisve. 

Habitat in (’aria ad Alcaiidriiiu Ihiviuin, ct ])ropc Myla^aln. Floret 
JMartio. 

Itadix fibrosa, annua. Catdift crectus, liliforinis^!, i-ainplcx v. rainosus, 
copiose gland ulo?o-puboscens, ])urpuraseuus, bij)ollicans. (otg/r^ 
{tones adhuc persistentes, subrenifornus, iiitegenirna*, i)etiolata 3 . 
Folia hfcrivra brevissime petiolata, ovata, oi)tu?ia, erenata, ;3-5 
liiieas longa, utrirKpie j)ilih brevis^imi'^ arliculatis, at rarb glandu- 
liforis, copiosb vestita ; saperiora M'sidlia, piimatilida v. trijjarlita : 
segmentis lim'aribus, obtnsis, integernyrns ; trrwinali majori sidi- 
spatliidato. Flores in aj)iee eaulis axillan's, solitarii, jx.'duneulati. 
Peduncxdi ca])illart‘s, coj)iose glandulo.«<)-))ul;ei^f!cntej<, t’oliis trijnir- 
titis ter longiores. Calyx copiose glanduloso-j)ubeseens, 4-j)artitus ; 
segmentis linearilius, obtiisis ; !2 antcrioribas majoribiis. Corolla om- 
nium maxima, diainetro i-emuneialis et ultra, cyanea ; tuho bre- 
viss-imo, liiteo : Umbo profuiide 4-i)artito : laviniis rhoinbeo-ovatis, 
obtusis, basi angustata lutcii subuiigaieulatis ; an tied miiiorc. Sta~ 
7fihia an'oWii inultoties breviora : graeilia, glal)ra, lute- 

scentia : an/lwrfP eordato. obloiiga', obtn.-^a*, violaeeai. Ovarium sub- 
rotundum, glabrum, integrum. Sfy/as corollii longior, capillaris, 
glaber, superiie incrasjiatus, subclavatus. Stigma parvum, subca- 
j)itatum. Capsulam nondiim vidi. 

A truly elegant little plant, well deserving of being added 
to the catalogue of ornamental annuals, from the size and 
beauty of its flowers. Its deeply piuiiatifid and tripartite 
leaves, with entire linear or spathulate segments, will readily 
distinguish it from the P. arnmna of Steven, and from V, pu^ 
mila^ from Mount Haimus, described and figured in the se- 
cond volume of Dr. Clarke’s Travels, at imf:^e559, 

Phlomis lycia. 

l\ fruticosa, ferruginen-tomentosa ; folds cordato-oblongis obtu?«is, 
verticillastris pluriiloris, bi*««.*tc*is Jaiiceoktlis (.•alyci])us<pic niucro- 
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nato-s])iiiosi.'^ dens^ albo-lanatis, dentibus calycinis uncinatis, Jila- 
mciitis innpj)cndiculatis. 

Habitat, in Lycire septentrioimlis sylvis montosis. • 

Svffrulva; erectus, ramosns, pedalis, pubc stclUita rubiginosa undique 
dense torneiitosus. Rami 4-angidi. Folia pctiolata, cordato-ob- 
k)iiga. obtusa, crenata, rugoso-venosa, ntriiKpie tomento stellato 
coj)iose vestita, ])nllieein longa, semuneiam lata ; floraUa vix cor- 
data. Pvtioli angusti, lineas longi, 5-u])ra canaliculi^. V^erti^ 
citlaatri termimiles, ijluii- ((3-S) flnri* tiractnoi adpressrp, lancco- 
latsD, mucrt)Tiato->jiirios;\‘, lana loiigis^ima molli albadcntb vestitiv. 
i^tlycfs bractels vix longiorcs, ext us albo-lauati : yV/wre pilosissima : 
(Irutibus brcvihiis, subiilatis, nitirroiiato-sipiuosis, apiec nndis, iinci- 
natis. Corolla subiincialis, ( alyce vix dii])lb longior : tubo glabri- 
iiscido, infcnie angur-tato, snporne pannn dilalato, iiitiis fasciculis 
5 pilorum aucto : faarr iiitus glabra ; limbo extiis lojnentn fasoi- 
culalo-rainoso llavieaiiti subadprevso vostito ; Inhio superiorc ga- 
loatn, iiiarginc truncal o, cniarginalo ; iofvrinrv longiorc. trilubo ; 
laciaiia lafrralihiis ovatis, ol>tiisi>, condnplicatis, sii])ra glabris ; 
iiitcnnettid ortaciilata, iritcgra, r-uprii glabra, niargiiia pariiin iinclii. 
lata. Filamctila coinprcssa, inap])ondic*nlata pubciaila. Anlhvrce 
glabra', glabcr. Stigma bifidiim ; lubo si/prriorr latiorc, 

obtust) ; iaferiovo acutiusculo, piarinn longiorc. 

This ])buit, Mr, Fellows iiitornis me, is common in moun- 
tuinous woods in the northern parts of Lycia. It is evidently 
nearly allied to the P , ferntyineu of '^renore, but its lanceolate, 
spinously miicroiiate, >\uully bractes, simple lilainents, and 
sid)ulate, spinous, uiu'inatc calycino l(*eth, essentially distin- 
guish it from that species «as ^vcli as from P. arintfiiiaca, 

Pinas carira. 

P. foliis binis prjvlongis tcnuissirnis rcctib niargine clcnticulato-sca- 
bris : vagiuis abbroviath subiiitcgris, slrobilis ovuto-obloiigis rcctis 
hevigatis ; scpiainit^ ajnee rliomboidoi.** tlcprc.<^is truiicatis riiiiuli!:- 
que radititis. 

Habitat in C'ariiv montibui?. 

Arbor inagiui. Ramuli scabriuscidi, fnsci. Folia bina, crocta, recta, 
tenuissima, nincronata, nunc ieviter tortilia, livtc viridia, subtbs 
tx)nvcxa, bevia. iiitida, supnX canaliculata, inarginc dciiticulato- 
scabrii, b-7-jiullicaria : vagintc 2-3 lincai? longiv, cyliiidraceae, 
fusccsccntcs, aimulatim rugosa*, ore subintegro nudinsculo. Squamae 
sfipala?'rs (folia priinaria) lanccolata*, aciuninatjc, coriaccpc, spa- 
diccjx', inarginc filamcntoso-ciliatic, basi din jicrsistcnti. Sh'obifi 
ovato -obloiigi. ubtusi, rocti, laevigati, iiitidi, spadicei, 3-4 polliccs 
loiigi, diiimetro 2-unciales : squamis apicc dci)rc?!?is, rhomboidcis, 
plaiiiusculis, transverse subcarinatis. rimulis mdiatiin notatis, me- 
dio truncatis, aretilA transverse clliptica cincrascciiti umbilicatis. 

I have ventured to propose this as a distinct species, al- 
though, from its near relationship to halepenais, I think it not 
unlikely that it may ])rovc to be only a remarkable local form 
of that sjiecics. It is chietly distinguished from halvpvnsis by 
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its much lonp^er leaves and larger cones, the apex of whose 
scales are broader, and marked with numerous radiating fis- 
sures. The leaves are double the length of those of the mart- 
tvnia of Lambert, and the cones are larger and more oblong. 

XLVII . — Report of the Results of Researches in Physiological 
Botan% made in the year 1839. By F. J. Mkyen, M.D., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Berlin. 

[(‘outimuid from p. d()7.] 

In the large and splendid works on Fungi which have been 
published by M. Corda in the past year, we find some obser- 
vations wliich are of interest as regards the ]jhysiology of 
these profluctions. In describing a mould* called Gonatoho- 
trys simplex, he says, that in the low er vegotabk; orders we 
often see forms represent a lower form of a more highly 
developed species ; and that in the meeting at Pnigiie (1837) 
he had directed attention to a considerable number of such 
types which frequently form parallel series, and endeavoured 
to show that in the inferior Fungi (!sp(‘cially inathcrnatieal 
combinations can be formed if symbols are substituted for 
the sc|)arate organs of the mould or fungus ; and that each 
of the members of the series of combinations j)roduced ]>y the 
combination of these symbols represents one of those gn)uj).s 
of forms which we have hitherto been accuistomed to regard 
as types of genera. M. Corda jn’omises to explain these se- 
ries, both historically and theorelically as well as practically, 
in a separate work, and hopes that the ’moulds of tin? tro- 
pical regions may alford several new grouj)s which will fill 
uj)thc place of the now' missing types. In this work M. 
Corda has also given a j)latc with figures of Hyzygifes mega- 
locarpus, and a full description of the formation of the? triiit, 
which, as is well kiiown, is here accompanied by the plncno- 
menon of copulation; he observed that the tw^o j)yriforin 
warts from w'hicdi the fruit is produced not only touch each 
other, but completely coalesce!, so that tlie contents of both 
can mix as soon as the partitions between them arc absorbed. 
After the junction of these tw'o branches follow s the forma- 
tion of the fruit ; in the middle of these connate branches are 
formed one or two cells, which represent the sporangioluin, 
which in a ripe state is covered with hirge angular warts. 
This sporangiolum contains a thick fluid consisting of oil-glo- 
bules, molecules, and from tw'o to five spores. Frequently 
the t^Y 0 branches do not join, and then a spherical sporangi- 
oluin is formed at the apex of one or even of both of them. 

♦ l*VAchtlioi'a ilrr euroj>iiisclii‘n ScliInuDclbililun^cn init 25 'rafclii, 1S(J0, 
A MulioL' of ibis bus been "ivon by us in vol. iv. at p. 200. 
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M. Corda never saw the sporangium of this curious fungus 
fall off or open, and the seeds when sown did not succeed. 

Finally, M. Corda remarks, that the copulation of these 
fertile branchlcts has been compared to that of certain Con- 
ferva;, but that this comparison, on a critical examination of 
both cases, does not appear to be veiy correct. I also have 
compared the copulation of with that of the Conferva;, 

and after I have carefully examined all the kinds W copula- 
tion which have been observed in Confervie and Closterue, I 
cannot imagine how M. C'orda can make such a statement ; 
it evidently arose from the fact that M. Corda has not exa- 
mined the phamoinena of copulation of the Algic with as much 
diligence as lu; has those of the mould, for, particularly in 
Clostcria;, the ])ha;nomena are ({uite similar ; and in the Spi- 
rogyra; 1 have also seen that the usual sjjore produced by co- 
pulation again iippeared as a sporangioluin, and contained se- 
veral smaller spores, ^e. 

Alore important for us are the contents of the third volume 
of figures of Fungi* which M. Corda has published ; we find 
therein new researches on the genus yhkiditntt^ which is not 
as yet correcilly understood. !M. Corda refers AU'.\(lhnii to 
the true (lasteromycetes, on account of its ])eridium : he 
sowed the spores of Tasstluf/inisf r>n l('avi‘s of the 

ColFsfoot, winch were kept moist, or were immersed in water, 
and he often succeeded in making them germinate; they de- 
veloped on the sjiore-skin, by meiins of extension, a wart, 
which became a cellular filament, producing threads in every 
direction, as is the ease with the spores of all Fungi. By de- 
grees a fibrous net, or tissue, is formed out of these threads, 
similar to that proiluced ])y the spores of Fungi, Alg;c anri 
Moss; these are said to be true germinati\e threads, and M. 
Corda says he has seen them ])eiietrate through the stomata 
of the epidermis into the parenchym of the leaf, and then com- 
inenee dividing into branches. 

Botanists will readily i)crceivc the importance of these 
statements : the propagation of the Leaf-fungi lias not \'et been 
observed, but a number of hypotheses have been invented to 
explain it ; these will, however, all be done away A^'ith, if M. 
Corda’s statement, that the germinative threads of the sjiores 
of /‘Ecidiani pass into the parenchym of the leaf through the 
stomata, is found to be correct. M. Corda saw, moreover, 
that the little heaps oIl ^Ecidium, with their cellular stroma, 
are fastened on laterally to one of the bundles of vessels in 
the leaf. These points are illustrated by excellent figures. 

The larger half of tlie volume treats of the Hymenomycetae^ 
to which M. Corda reckons not only the Helvellacexey Pezizee 
* I colics fungorum, &c., loni. iii. IVtig. 1839. Noticed by us atp. 1 15,vol.vi. 
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ami Tremellime^ but also the Tuber cut arbue aud Coryyience/ei 
however^ according to the later observations on the mode of 
production of the spores, it is absolutely necessary to separate 
the Octosporidete from the iv\\QHyiHenoinycet(e with free spores. 
It is, however, to be desired that this family of Fungi should 
receive another name, for the sporangia of the large t^phwrice 
are also filled with eight s])ores, and their a])pcaraiice has 
much similarity u iih that of the sporangia of the Pezir:ce^ tdc. 
In s]jeakiiig of the Pezizte wc have a deseri[)tion of the for- 
mation of the spores, from which it appears that the S{)ore- 
fikiii is formed round the droj>s of oil w hicdi arc found with 
larger and smaller grains in the asci. Here we also have a 
new theory of the formation of cells, which the spores of the 
Fungi, according to JVI. Corda, re])resent. 

M. Corda treats very circumstanliaily of tlie structure of the 
hymenium in the true //ymenoniycette, and he endeavours to 
show that the Imnour of the first exact observations cm this 
subject belongs to him ; for in the winter of 1S33-;M he had 
sent to the Academy of Sciences of Berlin a treatise ^ On the 
Structure of the Sjiorcs of Cryi)togamic Plants,^ accom- 
panied with many figures, in which both the free cpiaiernatc 
spores, the anthcritluv, the s])ore-cutielc, the spore-nucleus 
and the oily globules, arc described and delincatecl. 'riu* 
greater number of the members of the Academy are said to 
have tliouglit higldy of this work, but the greatest micro- 
scopical observer of Cjcrmany declar(?d these observations to 
be incorrect : the free quaternate spores were false ; the an- 
thcridijc (and j)artly also the basidia) wefe, according to his 
observations, eggs of insects, tkc. In tlui former llc])orts for 
1836, p. 51 — 55, and 183S, p. 167, I have given a historical 
view (jf tlic observations made in this dcparfinent, and 1 
mentioned AI. Corda’s discoveries as pid>lished in tlic ^ Flora’ 
of 1833 ; however, according to the above, M. Corda shortly 
afternards [jublished a new work (that r(‘ad in the Acadcmiy), 
Avhich certainly gives him the justest claims to the confirma- 
tion and extension of Micheli’s observfil ions ; and if his as- 
sertions could be confirmed by a member of the above-men- 
tioned Academy, they are certainly to be jmt belorc those 
of M. Levc.ille ; the latter, howener, states that he had com- 
municated his results ten years ago to Persoon and others -‘S 

♦ [A‘5clK'rs(j]i ap])C'ars lo liavo been the ^ir^t wlio made any goncral tjxa- 
ininatiotii of tin* miked spores of llyincnomycefes. Insulated /inures and 
observations were made by several wlio did not understand the full import- 
ance of the facts before tliern. Corda certainly had no ^miieral notions on 
r.ie subject wlicn lie fi,'^nn.d in lSo7 the strueinre of Coprimts. In the 
sau'c yenr analyses of several Iriie y\garie.s are j^iven by Inin in Sturm’s 
DeutscblaiifVs Flora, vvliirh repeat still llie generally received eiToiicons no- 
ti ,!is as to their slrnctine. — K i>it.] 
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In the description of the hynienium the three usual layers arc 
mentioned, and a eireumstantial description of the lacteous 
vessels \vhich are found in some of the Agaricini is given ; a 
splendid figure of these vessels, with the whole hyfnenium of 
Agarlcus frelens, gives the best information on this sidyect. 
In Ag,f(etensty says M. Corda, there is found between the cells 
of the two different cellular systems (namely, the layer of tubes 
and that of spherical cells) a third system, which is interwoven 
w ith the others, and which consists of perfect, branched and 
anastomosing narrow tubes, which have walls ])roper to them, 
and contain a milk-like, half transparent, w bite granular sap, 
which a])pcars to move slowly in the direction of the tubes. 
M. Corda believes he may truly say that he first clearly de- 
scribed and tlelineated this vascular system in the Fungi, for 
the drawing w hich M. Schultz has given oi' Agfvricua deliciosus 
is very confusctl and unnatiirjiL These lacteous vessels pass 
through all organs and tissues of Agaricusf Jwfvns ; they are 
ccpially distributed, only the gills and the outer layer of the 
stipes a]>pear to contain more of them. Ihii tubes are clear, 
almost always of e<pml thickness, generally serpentine and 
much branclu'd: and often the cells of the large-celled paren- 
chym are deposit ed in rays around the lacteous vessels, and 
surround tlnan for sonic distance with a cylindrical layer of 
cells. Where these vessels approach the suidiu^e of a gill 
they send out peculiar, h>ng, blind (close d) branches, wliich 
form with their conical ends the outermost layer of the gill 
and hymimium. The structure and formation eif the organs 
of fructification arc then fully described : the temale ones arc 
called, according to LcvcilUS basidia ; tlii'v consist of the body, 
the spore-supporters (Storigmata of M. Corda, an appellation 
which has, lioAvcvcr, already been used. — M.)^ contents 

and the spores, '^fhe formation is the same as given in the 
form(?r Rejiort, ]). o J. Kvevy sporo])hore,’^ says M. Corda, 
^‘■produces always but one sjiorc at once, and afterwards se- 
veral one after the other, exactly in the same manner as the 
terminal pc^inls of tlie fertile llocei of the J-lyphoniycctu'.'^^ 
Whether this assertion is grounded on actual observations 
is not stated ; and I must beg leave to doubt that the for- 
mation of sjiores at the point of the spore-bearer is repeated 
after the lirst s])ores have fallen otf. 'JMie sjiores consist, ac- 
cording to M. Corda, of a cuticle, a niicieus, and of oily glo- 
bules, and w here the sj^orcs are terminal they have a conical, 
pointed or blunt ])crforatod w art, and this ojiening has been 
formerly called Ilyliis, window, navel, etc. Spores w ith the 
bylus at the side are to be called spono ph urotropte^ and 
those which have tlic bylus in the axis, spone h'epanotTopiv ; 
and M. Corda promises to show at a future period in what 
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relation an orthotropic ovulum stands to a trepanotropic spore, 
8 cc. The oil-globules in the spores are composed, according 
to M. Corda^s finalysis, of fatty oil in large quantities and an 
acrid actherial oil. 

M. Cord a also asserts, that in 1833 he pronounced the 
antheridia of the fleshy Fungi to be anthers, and 1 have shown 
in iny last Report, that these bodies were first mentioned as 
generative organs by Bulliard : M. Corda is quite wrong in 
saying that I stated these organs to be paraphysae, for such 
an idea never entered my mind. We have, however, often 
drawn attention to the curious fact, that the so-called anthers, 
if they really do effectuate the fertilization of the sjiorcs, do not 
appear more frequently and constantly ; and to this AI, Corda 
replies, that there are u hole families among the Cryptogams 
where only spores are found. We may, however, say that this 
objection does not apply to the Fungi, for we at ju'cseiit know 
that in those families where male organs have been found, 
they make their appearance in all genera and all species ; in 
the Fungi on the contrary, and let us only consider thepilei- 
form and fleshy Fungi, these organs do not appear regularly 
in two very similar species. 

M. Corda moreover compares these fungus-anthers witli the 
single pollen-grains of the higher plants, and not with the an- 
thers, a view held probably by most botanists who liavc written 
on this subject ; he calls them Pollinaria, a denomination 
which has already been used in quite a ditfereiit sense. One 
statement of M. Corda is very remarkable and worthy of fur- 
ther examination, viz. that the Jhj/eti, during the development 
of the anthers, have no trace of tlui basidi;l and of the forma- 
tion of spores, and that these are ]>riiicipally formed w hen 
the anthers are almost fully tlcvelopcd. [In Agaricas and Po~ 
hjporus I have formerly directed my attention to this subject, 
but have not observed anything which could lead to this con- 
clusion ; and in some species of Boletus it is not uncommon 
to find fully-developed anthers in old, decaying individuals.] 
M. Corda correctly remarks, that the paraphyscs of the Asco- 
mycet(B arc not to be coinparetl to tlie anthers of the above- 
mentioned Fungi. The contents of the anthers arc composed, 
according to Al. Corda, of a consistent jelly, w hich sometimes 
contain*s molecules, but sometimes has no distinguishable 
structure ; it is emjitied in drops through the ])oint of the 
cellular sac, and then covers the external surface wdth a layer 
of gum, which is often slightly coloured 5 by means of this 
substance the spores a( Ihcre : whether however, says AI . Corda, 
this fluid fecundates the spore, cannot be ascertained. 

Air. Berkeley* has examined the structure of the fruit-bear- 
* Ann. Nfit. Hist. Nov. 183^, p. 
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iiig organs iu the Trichognstr^je Phalloidcey and found tliat 
tlicse groups also belong to the true HymcnomycetcE. If a 
young plant of Lycoperdon is cut through, the internal fle«hy 
mass is found to he intersected by small, long, retiform, 
branched and anastomosing cavities, whose whole surface is 
covered by an hymeniurn, which is similarly constructed to 
that of Boletus and Agnricus^ but docs not possess a trace of 
tliose organs which have been called anthers. Mr. Berkeley 
thinks that the genera Geastrum^ Sclerodennu^ Batarreu^ Tu- 
tostoma, etc., have a similar structure. In Phallus very young 
individuals must be examined if we wish to find the liyiuc- 
nium ; it appears exactly as in Lycoperdon,, o^dy the basidia 
a[)[)ear all of them to carry spores. If there be more than 
lour spores on one basidinm the additional ones are jdaced 
laterally. Here, as well as in Lycoperdon^ the basidia collapse 
and are not to be found at a later period. 

In our former iieport* we mentioned a treatise of Al. Le- 
veille’s which had been laid before the Philomathic Society at 
I'aris in 1S375 it is now publishedf, although apparently a 
little altered ; moniovcr there are unfortunately no figures, 
which ai’c .absolutely necessary to illustrate AI. Leveille’s 
views. AI. Lcveille contends against the idea of Turpin, that 
the Uredines are produced from disc.ased Globuline, by which 
name M. 'furpin means all saj)-globules of plants, however dif- 
ferent they may be in their chemical composition. Alorcovcr 
AI. Leveille condemns the view' of AI. Unger according to which 
the Uredines arc produced by a diseased atiection of the respi- 
ratory organs ; lor, according to the author’s observations, they 
are true fungi, among w hich Persoon placed them. When, 
says AI, Uevcille, these productions arc observed in a very 
young state, there arc seen under the discoloured ej)idermis 
very line colourless ramified filaments which are interwoven 
with eacli other. When a Uredo is formed, there appc.ars in 
the centre of this w oven mass a fleshy spot or point, w hich may 
be compared to a Sclero/iunij Ike, Ike ; one surface of this 
nucleus reposes on the j)arenchym of the leaf, the other is in 
contact w ith the epidermis, and is covered with peduncul.ated, 
or more rarely with sessile spores. As the fungus increases 
the epidermis is extended and bursts, and the spores arc ex- 
posed. The yEcidia^ although possessing a more complicated 
structure, have a similar process of development, which AI. 
Leveille describes in that oi Euphorbia the peculiar peridium 

* Berlin, 18.S8, pp. 1G2, 103. 

t Heclierclics sur le developpeineiit dcs Uvcdiiiccs. — Ann. dcs Sc. Nat, 
foni. xi. part. bot. j). 5 — 10. 

Ann. Mag..N. Hist, VoL vii. 2 11 
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distinguishes this genus from UredOy so that tliey cannot both 
be comprehended under the name of Cceoma. M. J^^jvcille re- 
masks^ that Fries has rightly observed the ditierence between 
Uredo and JRddlmn. 

M. Leveille says the granules of Uredo are generally consi- 
dered SIS spores, but observations to prove this arc very rare : 
M. Prevost was the first who saw that a byssus-like tissui; 
was produced from spores of Uredo caries, De C., when ex- 
posed to moisture, and M, DcCandollc has made the same 
observation. [Fven if the production of germinal filaments 
from the vesicles of the bunt [Sclimicrbrandj has really been 
observed, which I have as yet not succeeded in doing, still 
my own observations on the production of the bunt in JMays 
(see Report, 1838, p. 1G2.) show that it is a diseased forma- 
tion in the interior of the cells, and may be regarded as a true 
Kntophyte^ M. Leveille also mentions the production of the 
bunt in Mays, and says that it is also [)roduced by ramified 
filaments which are sliort and jointed, and from these the 
brown spores separate themselves, ike. [Did M. Leveille 
mention these observations in 1837 

Finally, there is a division of the Uredlnes Into three smaller 
families: 1. with the genera Rcb. ; Aiici- 

dium, Pers, ; Pe rider miiun. Link, and EndophyJlwu, LiH\ 
2. Uredi)ie(ev;\i\\ Phrag7nidium,1Jin\^', Pucemia, Pers.; Uredo, 
Pers. ; Podisoina, Link, 3. Ustilagiueie with Ustilago, 

Link ; Sporisariiim, Khr., Ike. 

Mr. W. Valentine* has laid before tluiLinmcan Society his 
observations on the strucUu’c and development of the organs 
of reproduction of Pilularia ylobaUferai they contain much 
interesting matter, and it is to be hoped the treatise will soon 
be published w ith delineations. 

M. Alexander Braun t hud before the Meeting at Frei- 
berg his observations on the germination of the spores of 
Marsilea quadrifoltu. The fruit of MarsUea he considers as 
a part of the leaf on the stalk of which it is seated. The nerva- 
tion [Berippung] of this fruit-leaf is pinnate, and on the side- 
ribs are formed the placentae which bear the sporangia, which 
are of two kinds, and each sorus is covered with a closed in- 
dusi\im, &c. According to this view, the formation of fruit 
in Marsilea is similar to that of the Ferns, and these, as well 
as the Eqaisetece and Lycopodia, would then bear their spo- 
rangia on the leaves, herein differing from the Mosses. 

♦ 

• Annals of Nat. Hist. June 1839, p. 2G0. Linn. Trans., vol. xviii. p. 483. 

I Flora von 1839, p. 297. 
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M. Braun* has also communicated his ideas on the growth 
of the Ophioglosseasy particularly with regard to the cellular 
body from which the leaves are produced. This body is «aid 
to surround the centre of formation, and within it the leaves 
are ])roduced in regular spiral succession until they unfold, 
which they do in the fourth year in the case of Oph. vulgatum. 
The spike of Ophioglossum is axillary. Botrychiumdoe^ not pos - 
sess this inclosing cellular body, but the leaves have a sheath. 

In the Report of 1837t5 the observation of M. Martens was 
irientioned, according to which hybrid forms are found among 
the Ferns ; the new hybrid which M. Martens has observed, 
was called by Bory de St. Vincent Gymnogramma Mnrtensii^ 
and was said to be intermediate between G. calomel mtos and 
G, chrysophylla. Mr. J. Riley J of Nottingham has made an 
excellent reply to this assumption of M. Martens, although 
he ai)pears not to know that many botanists believe that the 
anthers of Ferns have been discovered, a subject which was 
discussed in the former Report, 1836, p. 104. Mr. Riley con- 
siders this supposeil hybrid as G. sulphureay Desv., and gives 
very sidlieieiit reasons ibr supposing the formation of hybrids 
in the Ferns as altogether improbable. 

Mr. (i. Dickie § has published some remarks on the appear- 
ance of arnylum in plants ; he notices particularly that in the 
Lichens; but it was unknown to him that many decisive ob- 
servations have been already made on this subject. Mr. Dickie 
assumes that ail those parts of Lichens which are coloured 
blue by iodine are arnylum, and he found that even the spo- 
rangia (theca!) are coloured blue; he compares the sporangium, 
witli the spores which arc j)roduced therein, with the structure 
of the arnylum globules ; this however is founded on RaspaiPs 
description of the structure of Ainyliim, which is erroneous. 

M. G. Kiirbcrll has chosen as the subject for his inaugural 
ilisscrtation a very circumstantial description of the green cells 
of the thallus of J^ichens ; these .are the peculiar cells which 
Wallroth calls gonidia, and Meyer germinal grains. 

The author has given the various statements of the tw’o 
above-mentioned lichcnologists with all possible brevity and 
edearness, has criticized them, and sometimes added his own 
views, Avhich are grounded on observations of nature. The 
gonidia were observed in three different stages : 1. as gonidia 

* flora von 18i59, p. 801. 

t Sec Mr. Franeis's translation: r.oiiflon, It. and J. K. Taylor, 1889, p. 81. 

J Reply M. Martens's Paper on the llybridity of Ferns. Troc. of the 
Rot. Soc. of London, 1889, p. 00. 

§ Annals of Nat. Hist. 1839, p. 165. 

Ij De (jonidiis Lichonum. Diss. Inaiig. Rcrolini, 1839. 

2 II 2 
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synthetica in statu prtmario seu primitivoy that isy when they 
were still in the tliallus in their natural position ; 2.. as gonidia 
synthetica in statu secundariOy i. e. when they have risen above 
tlie surface of the thallus and form soridia, the appearance of 
which in tlie different genera is described. Finally, 3. the 
gonidia are considered as reproductive organs. What Wall- 
roth and ^leyer have observed on this subject is correctly 
stated to be not satisfactory ; and the author describes his own 
experiments, which w^’ere made w'ith great care in order to 
observe the germination or development of the gonidia^ whic^h 
however \vere all unsuccessful. It is to be lu)])ed that M. 
Kiirbcr will continue liis observations, for w ith the help of 
our imjjrovcd microscopes, there is doubtless much in this lield 
which remains to be discovered. 

Mr. Valentine* lias communicated to the Linmean Society 
his observations on the development of the organs of fructifi- 
cation of Mt)sses ‘y they contain, however, nothing that has not 
been already made known. Air. Valentine clraws attention to 
the analogy between the spores of Mosses and the pollen- 
grains of higher plants. 

Dr. Stiebelt has written a treatise on the fAvc/V/^/Zo/vVc which 
is full of discoveries. According to his observations, the 0,v- 
cUlatorim arc not only animals, but tlxjy possess also ]ier- 
fccth'-formed heads ; they have a tnouth, and when tlie /y//- 
sogomuniy which Dr. Stiebel has described and delineated, lies 
on its back, it oj)ens its mouth so that it assumes a triangular 
form. Out of tliis mouth there comes a rostrum, w hieh moves 
rapidly in the water and creates a vortex ; it moreover* pos- 
sesses muscles, which s])ring from the lateral margin of the 
animal. Generally at one end, or in young animals even at 
both ends, arc seen very pceidiar tcntacula or feelers wdiicli 
execute a motion like that of oars ; tliey assume ditferent i'orms 
for the support of the rostrum and determinate purposes, and 
exhibit a nerve. In the member which is connected w itli the 
head-end is a kind of stomach witli black hooks, which arc 
perhaps masticatory organs, and the bag of the stomach is 
continued on like a rectum. The animal appcfirs to live u])on 
small monads. Moreover the animal has at both ends pro- 
jecting shining globules with black dots ; these arc the eyes, 
w hich can be turned round like snails’ eyes, and have a nerve. 
The Lysogonium did not appear to have two rostra, although 

* Annals of Nat. Hist. 18.39, p. 'loO. hinn. Trans., vok xviik p. 199.1 

•t Uber den Ban mid das Lebcn der grunun Oscillatoric j^ysoyonium 
ftuniodcs Stieb. — Museum 8ciikeiibergiaiiiim 111. No. I. Frankfurt a IM. 
la.39, i»p. 79—90. 
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it has two heads. The propagation takes place in several ways ; 
sometimes the first joint is as it were vomited (ausgespieen), 
The description of the muscles of the eyes and feolers, 
as also of the nervous system. Dr. Stiebel intends to give at a 
future period. 

I have perused the above treatise* several times, but cannot 
determine whether it is meant as a hoax or in earnest — the 
former appears most ])robal>le ; for with any microscopical 
])ractice the above observations could certainly not have been 
made with so excellent an instrument as Dr. Stiebel possesses. 
Notwithstanding tlie wonderful description, it is quite evident 
that Lysngonhim is only an Oscillatoria whose structure M. 
Stiebel has altogether mistaken ; he did not even see the tine 
rings which lie between the spores like the so-called intercel- 
lular substance, and which, when the spores escajje, cither 
separate or still adhere to each other, '^fhese rings howevtu* 
have led Dr. Stielad quite astray, even the eyes have arisen 
out of tliem. What other ])hilosophers have considered as the 
head of Oscillatorice Dr. Stiebel has not seen, for in Lysogo- 
w hich ap[)ears to be Osc'tllaloria Umosay there is nothing 
of the kind. 

In the Report for 1R35 I have already mentioned the genus 
Chionyphe which Thienemann has observed in granular 
snow'. We have now* a full description of those interest- 
ing plants, which must be classed with the AhjcCy but de- 
cidcclly b(!long to dilierent genera f. Three species are de- 
scribed ; namely, Cftio/njplie niiransy nilens and densay and the 
w hole genesis of C. ntlerts is given. The deveh)pnient of this 
])lant is quite similar to that of other jointed Conferva'. M. 
Thienemaun obseiwaxl at first on the snow simple spherical 
vesicles, which extended lengthwise and became divided in 
halves by a partition, after a lively movement of ])reviously 
invisible atoms had taken place in their interior. The halves 
of the divided vesicle kept increasing, and constantly when 
the molecular motion again a])pearrd, another division took 
])lace, but subsequently only the terminal cell of each side was 
divided, w hile the central ones merely extended themselves. 

Finally, a lively molecid.ar motion arises in these terminal 
cells ; the atoms enlarge and appear like vesicles which cause 
the terminal cell to swell, so that wdieii ripe it forms a head 
filled w ith germinal globules. I must remark, that the for- 
mation of the partitions during the abo^'e-mentioncd molecular 
motion^as w'ell as the product ion of the spores by the enlarge- 

* The figures lire very beiiutifiilly cxpcutcil, aiul can scarcely be alto- 
gether imaginative. — E d. 

t Ubor ein ntnies Ocschlccht von Schnoeplianzen CJtionypJie. — Nov, Act. 
Acail. c. li. C. vol. xix. part 1. pp. 20 — 20. • 
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ment of the atoms in the terminal cells, does not agree with 
previous observations made on this subject, and that a repc- 
titioja of them is therefore necessary. 

M. Morren* has also observed infusoria in the interior of 
the bags or tubes of Vaucheria clavata\ Rotifer vul- 

garis^ and he therefore believes that the animal formations 
which M. Unger had also seen in this plant, may also have 
belonged to the same animal. I may here remark, that the 
appearance of animals in the interior of the Vancherue was 
first observed by Vaucher; they w^ere the Cyclops Lupula^ 
Miill. 5 and in 1834 M. Wimmer observed living infusoria in 
Vaucheria^ w hich, from tlie short description, appear to have 
been Radiatec 5 even the eggs of this animal w^ore observed. 

How these animals got into the Interior of the Vaucherue 
has not been observed by anyone: indeed M.Morren asserts 
that his plants were not at all injured ; there were no openings 
in them through which the animal could enter. M. IVlurren 
observed the lively motion of the Rotifer in the interior; he 
saw how it ran along the sides, pushing the green matter 
away from it, &e. ; he saw the deposition of eggs and the in- 
crease of the animals, and it appeared to him that they then 
descended in the tubes and remained in the new mass, wliere 
they cause, like parasitic bodies, those excrescences on the 
sides of the VaucheruCy just in the same manner as insects 
produce the gall-nuts. Once M. Morren opened the J ancherin 
and let the animal come out, but it tried to return into its 
old prison. 

M. Wimmer t has continued his observations on the above 
subject as well as on the development of the sj)ores of V^au- 
chcria clavala^ and will shortly publish liis results. 

In the Carlsbad Almanac for the past year there is a 
pa])er by M. Corda : — Observations sur les Euastrecs et les 
Cosmariecs/^ l^he greater part is full of violent replies to the 
numerous attacks winch Ehrcnberg has made on M. Corda 
in his large w'ork on InfusoriaJ. M. Corda is much dissatisfied 
with the manner in which his systematic labours, his accurate 
observations, and his accurate drawings, as he denominates 
them, have been treated by M. Ehrcnberg ; and he endeavours 

* I)c rcxistcnce des Infusoircs dans U*s ]>laiites. — bullet, do TAcad. H. 
de Bruxelles, VI. No. -I, Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. vi. p. iJM. 

t Jahre.sbericlit dcr schlesischeii Gcscllschart liir valerluiidischc Kultur, 
p. 123. 

J I inu.st here remark tliat tlicse Kuastrcct and Cosmariete arc not In- 
fusoria, as M. Ehrcnberg also slates, hut simple Alyce, as I have suflicientlv 
pioved in niy latest work to all tlio.se philosophers who are accpuiinted with 
die structure of AUpe, M. Corda up to the winter of 1833 also held them 
10 he plants. * 
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to show that Ehrenberg has been guilty of the greatest arbi- 
trariness. In the last nine pages we have a view of the ge- 
nera which M. Corda has made for his family of the Euasireise 
and CosmarieiB ; and all botanists who have occupied them- 
selves with obserx'^ationa on this subject, will be somewhat 
surprised at the by no means small number. 

f 'to be continued.] 


XLVIII. — I>escTt])tion8 of new or little known Arachnida. By 
Mr. Adam White ; Assistant in the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. 

TTavi.vo boon favoured by Mr. Darwin with the whole of the 
extensive collection of Arachnida, made by him on the voyage 
of II.M.S. Beagle, 1 intend describing them occasional!}" in 
this journal, as well fis several others from Van Diemen’s 
Dand, collected by Mr. Gunn. From Mr. Bracy Clarke I 
have received a collcetioii of spiders made by him in Switzer- 
land during his travels and residence there in along 

with MS. notes drawn up at the time ; Mr. Swainson, before 
setting out for New Zealand, also kindly gave me a bottle of 
sj)iders from St. Vincent’s, collected by the late Lansdowne 
Gnilding. They are all preserved in spirits of wine, as spiders 
should idways be if possible, and, to some of Mr. Darwin’s, 
Jiotes arc occasionally added, which I have that gentleman’s 
permission to extract from his copious manuscript journal *. 
-I describe them without any systematic order, but having 
necessarily numbered each species, intend afterwards giving 
a classified index : the de.scriptions iwe in many instances 
prolix, and I have in most cases given the generic character 
of each species. I have done this because, at present, I am 
unwilling to propose new names if I can possibly refer the 
species 1 describe to any of the established genera. I need 
hardly say, that in spiders the colours arc so fugitive, that 
unless notes or even drawings are taken from live speci- 
mens, but little dependence is to be placed on the colours 
assigned in descriptions taken from the best-preserved speci- 
mciist- Travellers should be particular in doing this, as well 
as in taking notes of their habits, whether land or aquatic ; 
whether they hunt for their prey by running after it — jnmp- 
ing upon it — or whether they conceal themselves in holes, 

* Tliese notes, there is no use saying, were always made amid the hurry 
and bustle of u campaign in which aiiiiulose animals formed but a small 
part of the subjects of research. I prefer giving them as 1 find them, as 
there is a freshiiess about them which would bo ntbhed off' were I to attempt 
to improve thc»n. 

t For an example, see the first description {Lhi^jbia urgyrohapta). 
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tubes, or cells made by themselves, and should also describe 
the nature of these abodes when possible ; whether they 
wander about without any fixed residence, walking or running 
sideways ; w'hether they make a w eb or threads for entrap})ing 
their prey, or whether they are sedentary, constructing close 
w'cbs, or extending them with regular geometric accuracy or 
ill irregular large meshes*. Spiders arc frequently found in 
a very ])crfect state in several of the nests of the fossorial 
ilymenoptera. Mr. Abbot mentions, in the notes accompany- 
ing his unpublished drawings of Georgian Annnlom^ that 
Petopfei are the best spider-collectors he ever met with, and 
save the arachnologist a great deal of trouble, as he has fre- 
quently found, in the nests of these insects, s])ecics he has 
been unable to meet with elsewhere, — the specimens in the 
most beautiful condition, as the Spider-wasps do not kill, 
but in some way paralyse with their stings the destined food 
of their young ; and w ere British arachnologists to look into 
the nests of our native Pompili^ ‘‘rare captures^’ might often he 
made. As the note alluded to is very interesting, 1 transcribe it 
here verhatua from the original in the British Museum. I'liose 
w ho have consulted Walckenaer’s first volume, and know how’ 
much science is indebted to Abbot for his discovfU’ies of new^ 
species of Arachnida, will excuse its length. Drury (III. i. 
pp. 105, 100) and Darwin (Journal of Researches, p. 40) 
mention similar instances. Sphe,v tnnuta^ Fab. {Vvlop<en$ 
innal'uSy Fab. st. Piez.), eallcfl in Savannali Black and 
low Mason, and likewise Dirt-daubers: they make oblong 
cases of cl.iy, which they plaster in Layers to roofs, ceilings^ 
and other convenient places; when finished they lay du egg 
inside at the end, then fill it with spiders and plaster them 
up. The w orm (larva), by the time it eats them all, is full led, 
and spins round itself a thin case like gold heater’s skin, in 
which it changes into chrysalis; it begins to build in May and 
continues all the summer. What is remarkable, they have the 
art to embalm these spiders alive, or rather enchant them. 
Upon opening one, the spiders arc alive, but unable to w alk or 
make the least resistance, being just able to move a little, 
sometimes a leg, and tJiey appear plump and (of a) fresh co- 
lour. 1 imagine they do this by stinging the sjiiders : this is 
a wonderful propert}^ and provision of nature to provide the 
wTirins with fresh and proper food as long as is needful. 
Upon putting some of these spiders in a box, they continued 
plump and fresh several days before they began to alter. One 

* Kemarks of this kind or of a similar naturi; would often prove cx- 
♦icinely intoivstin^, as the Ilaron W'alckonacr has shown that in most 
cases thi‘ family may be ascertained by the habit, and vice versa the habit 
by llio family. 
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fly continues to build several cells alongside and upon each 
other : they destroy an amazing number of spiders ; they com- 
monly put all, or the most x)art of one particular species tc^e- 
ther in one cell, many of them of very rare species, and such 
I imagine must live chiefly on the tops of branches of the 
loftiest trees, as I could never afterwards meet with these spe- 
cimens of spiders. Upon opening several of these cases at 
once, it affords (as you may judge) a most curious and pleasing 
sight — such a large number of spiders of the most beautiful 
colours and rarest spe<;ic!s. C'ould it be possible still to con- 
tinue to preserve them in their beauty and freshness, they 
Mould make a M'onderl’id <!ollection of natural history.” It 
is much to be desired tliatthe her volumes of llaronWalcke- 
nacr’s elaborate work were published-*^. I may add, that spe- 
cimens of all the species here described, unless otherwise in- 
timated, M'ill be foiuul in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum, and that I have made figures of most of them, which 
I intend to publish hereafter. 

1. Lhiyphla {Lcncmtyt^ aryyrohttptn, n. s. 

lh*o\viiish 5 'elluw; clielicera darker, at end hlaekish brow'n ; claws 
black. Abdomc’n silvery, \vitU five brownish black (when alive 
rcrl) longitudinal lines all meeting at the (‘nd, the middle one 
alone taking its origin from tlu* base, and having a lincolet of 
the same colour extended nearly to the lateral black line, and 
two small a])proximatiiig parallel lines directed backwards, ari- 
sing from about the midtile, and extending to the irregular line 
on each of its siiles; the end of tlie ahilomon, where all the 
lines meet, is brownish black, aiitl there arc twt) distinct silvery 
spots ; the botl}* beneath is brownish black, with a w’liitish line 
on each sitle, and a dot beneath it. 

Chelicera vertical, oblong, cylindrical, shining ; first joint with 
tme tir two teeth at end, upon wliich the long hooked claw 
closes inwarils ; this claw is straight at the base and then 
hooked. 

hiyes eight, on two transverse lines ; four placed in the middle, the 
tw(» posterior further apart ; the side eyes t^f last lines are in 
pairs. 

Maxillic diluted at end, the outside \vith a few hairs. 

Palpi slender ; fifth joint as long as second, ending apparently in 
a claw, and hairy. 

Mentnra small, not very distinct from the heart-shaped sternum. 

Cephalothorax di*pressed, narrow^etl iu front, tiilated on the side, 
sinnated behind, with a deep impression beyond the middle, in 
front of which are two impressed lines directed sideways, and 
extending forwards to the base of the narrowed part. 

* .Inly 2. Since this paper was written the 2nd volume of Walckenacr's 
work has been published. 
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Abdomen oblong, smooth, or, at most, only shagrcened, with four 
distinct spinnerets. 

Legs, at least first two pairs, very long. 

Our specimen, in this respect, was mucli mutilated: in Mr. Darwin’s 
MSS. I find that the first pair of legs is much the huigest, tlieii 
the second and fourth, and that the third is shortest. 

‘*Web very regular, nearly horizontal, with concentric circles; 
beneath, but sometimes above, the concentric web, there is an 
irregular or thin tissue of network ; the animal rests in the 
centre, on the inferior surface : abdomen brilliant ; the red co- 
lour like a ruby with a bright light behind.** The subgcneric 
name is one proposed for it in JVIr. Darwin’s MSS. — ^l^rit. Mus. 

Hab. near Uio de Janeiro. May 1832. Charles Darwin, Ksq., 
F.R.S., etc- 

2. Linyphia (?) Icucoslernon, n. s. 

Body and sternum sliagreened ; the sternum and body above gray- 
ish white ; body beneatli grayish black, spotted with white (there 
are four priiicii)al spot.*^; in the middle). 

Cephalothorax, palpi and legs yellowish, the joints of the latter 
darker ; cephalothorax behind margined with whitish ; the sides 
hairy : claws of cheliccra port- wine colour : eyes black. 

Chelicera short, swollen, smooth, nearly of equal breadth through- 
out, with a few (3) teeth inside at the end, and armed witli a 
short strong claw folding inwards. 

E 3 'es eight, not very unequal in size, arranged in two transverse 
lilies, the first bending outwards and shorter than the second ; 
the lateral eyes are the closest and oblique ; the two central of 
each line form nearly a square. 

Maxillae somewhat spatulate. 

Palpi with the second and fifth joints nearly equal, the fifth being 
somewhat hairy at end, and apparently terminating in a short 
claw. 

Mentum semioval . 

Sternum cordato- sagittate. 

Cephalothorax narrowed and truncated in front, dilated and nearly 
as broad as abdomen behind ; this is of a long, oval shajie, over- 
lajiping the ccjihalothorax at the base. The legs arc long and 
slender ; first pair the longest, then the second, the third being 
much shorter than the fourth. 

Spinnerets distinct. 

Hab. Brazil, near Rio de Janeiro. C. Darwin, Esq. 

3. Epeira (Singa*) leucogramma, n. s. 

Cephalothorax ferruginous ; space about the eyes dark brown ; 
body and legs grayish brown, darkest on the sides of the body ; 
body above with three white longitudinal lines proceeding from 
the base and terriiinatiiig just before the tip ; the middle one 

• A subgcniis founded by Kocli, with the beautiful European Epeira 

Ilerii of llalin as the first species. (Uebers. des Aracliuidetisyst. p. fi.) 
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somewhat interrupted ; all tliree are marf^ined with black, which 
is deepest (thickest) at base ; beneath with two abbreviated, 
somewhat distant, longitudinal white lines margined with black; 
legs ringed w ith black. 

Chelicera vertical, rather longer than they are broad (at base), 
smooth, somewhat sw’ollcn, armed with an incumbent short 
claw. 

Eyes eight, arranged transversely in two lines ; the first very 
short, containing two eyes ; the second, w’ith two in the middle, 
forming nearly a square with those of first line, wdiich square 
is oil a iirojeclion of the ccphalothorax ; the two lateral eyes are 
so close together that they seem as one ; they are jdaeed some- 
what behind the middle pair, and are somewliat further re- 
moved from them than these arc from each otlier. 

Alaxilhe short, rounded ; base giving insertion to pcalpi, which 
are weak, and have the fourth and fifth joints nearly equal ; 
(fifth armed with a minute claw :). 

iVlentum short, rounded, distinct from the heart-shaped sternum. 

Legs short ; last jiair the longest ; third shorter than the first and 
second, which are nearly equal in length. 

Cejihalothorax longish, narrowed in front, and not much nir>re 
tlian half the width of the abdomen, w'hich is of a fine oval 
shiqie. 

Mab. Brazil, near Hio de Janeiro. C. Darwin, Esq. 

4. Tetragnaiha bicolor, n. s. 

l^egs, ccphalothorax and palpi brownish yellow (in some the j>alj)i 
arc dark brown) ; body shagrenced above, griseous, w ith three or 
four indistinct browuiish lines ; a lighter Ivand on tlie side. ]>e- 
ncath darker ; tw'O greenish gray lines run dow n the middle, 
parallel to each other till just before the s])iiiiierets, w here they 
somewhat converge ; eyes black. 

In the male the abdomen is nervevl or shagreened w’ith brownish, 
and is not so distinctly marked beneath ; a brow'nish line, some- 
what interrupted, and emitting a few ecpi.al, narrow', brown li- 
neolets directed backwards, runs dow n the middle. 

Clielicera large, very prominent, loose, smooth, subcylindrical, as 
thick at the end as at the base, and only slightly gibbous on the 
inner edge, which is furnished with a double iinv of tooth-like 
j 3 rocesses, upon which the strong and long claw’ folds inwards ; 
this claw is more than half the length of the first joint, and at 
base is straight, and then suddenly Ijcnt. 

Eyes eight, placed on tw'o luiiated parallel lines : the t\vo inter- 
mediate of the first line smallest and closer to each other than 
they are to the side-eyes of the same line, while the two iiitcr- 
niediatc eyes of the second line arc somewhat more distant from 
each other than they arc from the side- eyes of the same line. 

Maxillae oblong, somewhat bent outwards at the end, w'hich makes 
the outer margin sinuated ; the inner margin is clothed with a 
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Jinc of short tliiok-set hairs ; the maxillae aj^proximate hy their 
inner edge. 

Piilpi slender, with the second joint curved, and rather hmger lhan 
the fourth aiul lifth, which are ncaily equid ; the last joint seems 
to end in a claw, and is rather haiiy : in the male the tlfth joint 
is dilated on its under side ; at base there is a smooth, rouiidisli, 
p;lobular process ; sternum longish heart-shapetl, sides some- 
what irregular. 

C ’ephalothorax of a long, slightly depressed oval shape, which is as 
broad as the abdoiuon at base. 

Abdomen long (two-aiuUa-half times the length of the ccphalo- 
thorax), narrow, subcylindrical ; at base somewhat swollen, the 
swollen i)art overlajqung the end of the cephalothorax ; at the end 
it tajiers abruptly, being roundish and slightlj^ reeurved : it is 
covered with close and short hairs. 

Legs slender ; first pair the longest ; second as long, if not a little 
longer than the* ibiirtli ; the tliird jaiir is very short, half the 
lengtli of the second ; one of the joints is somewhat swtdleii 
and curved. 

Hab, \"au Diemen’s Land. R. Gunn, Esq. 

Walckenaer figures two species, aryenfra and zorilla, both with a 
longisb oval body. Gu^a'in (Encrycl. Meth. x. .sv//> vnev') alludes to 
two or three otlier sjiecies of this genus, from Africa aud America, 
and Koch describes two others in bis ‘ Lebersiebt,’ (]>. 5) ; but this 
is, I believe, the first species described as eoming from \’an Diemeu's 
Ijaud. As will be seen iu the description, there are some cliaracters 
which would constitute it, at least, anothcT section of Latreille's 
genus, if not a sxdigenns. 

5. Eripvs heferoyasfer, ^N’alck. Thomi^ms Jietcroyaafffr, Latr. 

Guerin, Iconogr. Arachii. jd. L lig. 4. 

Evidently, by its structure and habits on the leaf of a tree, this 
sj)ccics is a Laterigrade ; it differs, however, most singularly from 
that trihe, and is, I think, a new genus. 

“ Anterior cyc.s red ; maxilhc rounded, inclined ; mentum thinly 
arrow-shaped ; chelicera ])owerfnl, with large aperture for 
poison ; ai)domeu encrusUal with five conical peaks ; thorax 
with one small one ; crotchets to tarsi very strong. 

Colour snow-white, except tarsi and half of leg bright yellow^ ; 
the tops of the abdominal points and line of eyes black : it must, 
1 think, be new. Taken in the thick forests near Rio de Janeiro, 
May 1 832.” Darw in’s MISS. 

Salticus {//omalattus*) jmstula/m, n, s. 

Upper side black, with greenish reflections. 

Eyes eight, on short elevations of tliorax ; may be considered as 
placed on three lines, two of which are approximate, the third 

* Jlomalathia, a new siibgenus, now proposed for the first lime; the legs 
arc; unfortunately destroy ecU 
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heing distant ; the first line, which is somewhat bent, contains 
four eyes, placed on the front margin of the cephalothorax at 
nearly equal distances from each other ; the two intermediate 
eyes are much the largest. U'he second line contains two very 
minute eyes, somewhat removed from the edge of the tliorax ; 
they arc jdaced rather nearer the outer eye of tlic first line than 
tl»e outer is to the intermediate ; the tliird line contains two 
eyes, one on each side the margin of the thorax, the space be- 
tween the outer eye and the first line being equal to tlie distance 
between the outer eyes of the first line. 

C’Cphalothorax flat, tran.svcrse. not so wide as the body, covered 
like it with papilhr. 

Abdomen as broad as long ; in front straightisii ; behind somewhat 
pointed, the sirlc.s rounded ; it is flat and compressed, and 
somewhat convex above. 

Hub. JSierra Leone. Uev. J). F. Morgan. — Brit. Mus. 

Pholcifs gf^nicuiatus^ n. s. 

Body above ycllowi.«h, with at least twelve blackish brown spots, 
eight in the centre, arranged in pairs, .'iiid decreasing in size as 
they ap[)roach the apex : sternum and broad line down the 
centre of body ; beneath blackish brown : legs reildis-h yellow ; 
at tlie first joints ringed with blackish and pale whitish yellow; 
last joint pale, without two blackish rings. 

Maxilla? of a long triangular shape, and almost meeting over the 
mentuiu ; the palpi jnocecd from the nearly right angle at base, 
and have the terminal joint much shorter than the fourth and 
second, which are almost otpial in length. 

'Idle mentum seems somewhat scpiare. 

( k*phalothora\ nearly circular, rather broader tlian long, somewliat 
truncated lieliind, and deejily inip»*essed in middle ; it i." as witle 
as the longish oval abdomen : legs very long and slender, nearly 
smooth, except last joint; first longest ; third shorter than second 
and fourth, whiidi are nearly equal. 

Ihdi. Brazil, near Uio dc Janem>. C. Darwin, Ksq. 


X LTX . — Additions to the Fauna of Ireland, By Wm. Thom r- 
SON, Ksip, Vice- Pres. Natural llistory Society of Belfast. 

Of the few vertebrate animals treatetl of in the present com- 
munication, one only^ can be announced with the certainty 
that is desirable, as Irish : tlie otliors are noticed to induce 
further attention to them, aiitl at the same time to enable any 
one intercstctl in the subject to form liis own <»piiiion respect- 
ing the propriety of their introduction, even with doubt, into 
the Fauna. 

Mammalia. 

Mus nwssorius, Shaw ? Harvest Mou.se. May 12, 1838. — Mr. 
Adams, gamckqeper at Shane’s C'astle Park (co. Antrim), mentioned 
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to me what lie had heard of a remarkably small kind of mouse and 
its iicst ; the description of which would apply to this species. The 
nest was built nearly as high from the ground as the narrator’s 
knees, and suspended between stalks of wheat, in a held of this grain : 
the old animals scarcely bent the stalks of wheat when running up 
them. The observer, a schoolmaster and farmer, resident within a 
mile of Shane’s Castle, related the above to Mr. Adams as an extra- 
ordinary fact which had come under his notice last autumn. 

Aves. 

Falro Groenlandiciis^ Linn., Hancock. Greenland Falcon. In a 
letter from John Vandeleur Stewart, Ksq., dated llockhill, Lettcr- 
kcniiy, Feb. 3, 1837, I was favonred with a minute description of a 
bird in his collection, believed to be an Iceland Falcon. At tiie 
meeting of the British Association held at Newcastle in 1838, Mr. 
.fohn Hancock of that town read a paper (admirably illustrated by sjie- 
cimciis in various states of plumage) with tlui view to show that the 
Iceland and Greenland Falcons arc distinct .‘^pccics. 'i’liis was sid)- 
sequently jmhlishcd in the .second volume of the ‘ Annals of Natural 
History.* On referring to the description of Mr. Stewart’s bird, I 
felt certain that, according to Mr. Hancock\s views, it must be the 
F. CrocnlandicuSt and liaving submitted the description to this gen- 
tleman, I had the satisfaction of receiving his testimony to the same 
cllect. 

Pyrrhula Enuclcator, Teriim. ? Pine Bullfinch. In the manuscript 
journal of that eminent naturali.st, John Tem]»letoii, Ksq., is the fol- 
lowing note. — December 20, 1819. Veslerday heard from Mr. 
Montgomery of Belfast [a di.sciiminating ornithologist], tliat Air. 
Bradford had received a specimen of the Losia Rnuclealor whicli w’as 
shot at the Cave-hill [vicinity of Belfast], arul on showing the figure 
in the Naturalist’s Miscellany, he recognised it to be the l>ird.” 

Coracias gnrmla, Linn. } Holler. For some years I have had a 
note from Mr. H. Ball to tlie ctFcct that — In the middle t)f Se])tember 
1831, when he was walking through the demesne at Carton — the 
seat of the Duke of Leinster — his attention was attracted by a bird 
I>ur.sued by a great number of Hooks, which, instead of flying off to 
avoid them, continued for a considerable time, or so long as he had 
jmticiice to remain, to dash in amongst them apparently for the sake 
only of annoyance. From the size, brilliant plumage, and singular 
flight of this bird, niy friend was satisfied of its being a Holler. Air. 
Walker of Granby How, Dublin, states that one of these birds, shot 
in the county of Sligo some years ago, w'as preserved for a relative 
of his who resides there. Another Holler has !)eon mentioned to me 
as obtained in the South of Ireland some years since, but us yet no 
example of the bird unque.stionably killed in this island, has to my 
knowledge come under tiie inspection of the naturalist. 

Amphiuia. 

Lissotriton palmipes. Bell ? Palmated Smooth-Newt. On ques- 
iioning Mr. William McCalla of Houndstonc. Coniicinura (a most 
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intelligent collector of objects of natural history), respecting the spe- 
cies of Newts observed by him, he replied — “ I am positive of there 
being two species of Triton in this country, one of which is the T. 
punctatus of Jenyns’s * Manual,* and the rarer with us ; the more 
common species is by far larger ainl of a richer colour ; it is nearly 
double the size of T, punctatus ; the crest is far larger and is not 
notched ; the feet arc webbed. To convince you that I have not 
confounded the young and adult of the same species, I may state 
that I observed them in the breeding season, and met with females 
of both species.** A fair inference from these remarks, I think, is 
that lAssolriton palmipes is the animal alluded to. My correspond- 
ent had not seen Mr. Bell’s work on British Reptiles. 

Pisces. 

Scomber maculatvs. Conch ? Spanish Mackerel. Mr. McCcilla 

having mentioned the occ-urrenco of this fish on the coast of (lonnc- 
niara, replied to my queries as follows : — “ ''J'Jie fish which I consi- 
der to be this, is found wdth tlie Mackerel, and, in some seasons, not 
uncommonly. It is known by the name of Spanish Mackerel, which 
was no doulit first applied to it here by the (-oast Guard, many of 
whom have been in the navy. I have not seen any specimens of S. 
macvlatus this year (1840), but on carefidly looking to the charac- 
ters given by Couch (Jenyns’s ‘ Manual*) am of opinion tliat it is 
the above species. I am quite positive that we have two species of 
Sco7nhor on this coast, Caranx trachurus has been scarce here this 
year.*’ 

Silurus Giants, linn..? Sly Silurus. I'kat this species has in a 
single instance been taken in Ireland I am disposed to believe on the 
following testimony. On inquirj’- (October, 1840) of William Blair, 
who has for many year.s been fisherman, etc. at Florence Court, whe- 
ther he had ever met with any rare fish, he described an extraordi- 
nary one, of which he could never learn the name, that he took 
twelve or thirteen years ago in a tributary of the Shannon, near its 
source, and about three miles above Lough Allen. His description 
was so grajdiic and particular, that Lord hhiniskillen on hearing it 
immediately suggested its applicability to the Stlarus, and on Yar- 
rell’s figure being shown to the intelligent captor of the specimen, he 
at once identified it as in all respects representing his fish, except in 
the head and mouth not being large enough. Professor Agassiz, 
who was pre.sent, on being appealed to, stated, that those parts were 
certainly not represented of sufficient size in the figure. The fish 
W'as seen struggling in a pool in the river aftt'r a flood, and “ with the 
long worm-like feelers from its mouth and its general appearance 
was looked upon as so hideous that the persons who first saw it were 
afraid to touch it. The specimen was at least 2^ feet in length, and 
8 or 9 lbs. in weight. Although unfortunately “ lost to science,’* it, 
for two or three years, or until the skeleton fell to pieces, adorned a 
bush near the scene of its death. The species w'as not known as an 
inhabitant of any of the neighbouring waters by the persons of the 
dLstrict. 
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The distribution of the Silurus Glanis on the continent of Europe 
is somewhat anomalous, as I learn from M. Agassiz. In Central 
Europe it is found in the lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, and Morat 
only : — in no other lakes or rivers connected with the Hhine does it 
occur. It inhabits the rivers flowing into the Baltic and Black Eea. 

Mollusc A. 

Tritonia bifida^ Flem., Brit. Anim. 

Doris hijidity Mont., Linn. Trans., vol. xi. p. 198. t. 14. f. 3. Au- 
gust 2.5, 1840. — An individual of this species taken by Mr. Getty 
and Mr. Hyndman, when dredging in Belfast Bay, was brouglit 
to me. It agrees critically with Montagu’s description, except 
in the following points. There are just 12 appendages on each 
side, three of which are larger than the rest, but placed at un- 
equal distances from each other on both sides, nnd not opposite 
as sliown in Montagu’s figure. The colour is better defined 
than in the figure ; the marginal line, whence the appendages 
issue, is strongly marked and reddisli, as they likewise are ; foot 
* plain flesh-colour. 

The animal is extremely agile, and pianarin^like is one mo- 
ment twice the length it is the next ; it often .movC.? about with 
the foot upwards, and in its motions several times had the long 
tail thrown quite under the head. 

^Jalihiea fragiiisy Forbes, Malacologia Monensis, p. 4. pi. 1. fig. 4. 
July 20, 1840. Three oxaiaples of this species were taken on 
Anfonnularia antennina, dredged in Clew Bay (co. Mayo), by 
Mr. li. Ball, Mr. Forbes, and Air. Hyndman. 

Kolldia Zvtlandirfiy Forbes, Atliemeurn, 1 8H9, j). 647. July 29, 1840. 
I’his species was taken by Air. Forbes and myself between tide- 
marks at Lain' rich, county Clare. 

Ruplommus pidchcr. (See Annals Nat. Hist., vol. v. p. 91. note.) 
Tergipes pulchei'y .Johnston, Afag. Nat. Hist., vol. vii. p. 490. f. 59. 
Triopa clavigery Johnston, Annals Nat. Hist., vol. i. p. 124. At the 
.same time with the Eolidia Zetlandiva, an individual of this spe- 
cies occurred to us. 

Chiton. Icevigatus. Obtained in Strangford Lough by Mr. Hyndman 
and myself. On oysters brought to Belfast market from Car- 
lingford and Grccricastlc (co. l4ondonderry), W. ; Bangor, 
CO. Down, Air. li- Patterson. 

** Pleurohrunchus plumuta, Malbay (co. Clare), very rare,*' W. H. 

Harvey, E.sq. 

Turrit ella subtruncata. 

Turbo subtrunenta, Alont., p. 300. t. 10. f. 1. Of this species a single 
specimen was obtained at Bundoran (co. Donegal), in 1840, by 
Mrs. Hancock. 

Rissoa calnf/iisca. Among shcII-sand which I obtained at Bantry 
Bay in 1834, was an individual of tins species. 

Rissoa rupeslrisy Forbes, Ann. Nat. Hist., vol. v. j). 107. pi. 2. f. 13. 
Dublin coast, T. W. Warren, Esq. ; North-east coast. Air. 
Hyndman and W. T. Not rare. 
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Lacuna rvfa* Belfast and Strangford Loughs, Mr. Hyndman and 
W. T. Hare. 

Brocus striatus^ Brown's Ulus., pl.'l. f. 13. Among 8helL.3and 
brought from Bantry Bay in 1834, W. T. 

Lima subauriculata. Two odd valves dredged in Strangford Lough, 
in Aug. 1837, by Mr. Hyndman and W. T. 

Modiola tulipa, Lam. A shell so named by Mr. Forbes was obtained 
in Belfiist Bay by Mr. Hyndman. 

— Gibbsii» Leach. Obtained by dredging, etc. in Clew Bay (co. 

Mayo) during an excursion made to the west of Ireland in July 
1840, by Mr. K. Ball, Mr. E. Forbes, Mr. Hyndman, and my- 
self. 

Crenella decusmta, 

Mptilus dpcuaxatus, La.skey. Worn. Alem., vol. i. p. 394. pi. 8, f. 17. 
A few odd valves* dredged in Strangford liOiigh in Aug. 1837, 
by Mr. Hyndman and W. T. Ca])tain Brown has applied the 
name of Crenella ellipfica to this species. 

Mactra cinerea, Mont. Magilligan and Portmarnock, Mr. Hynd- 
man. 

' clU plica t Brown. Portmarnock, W. T. 

Donax rubra, Mont. In sliell-sand from Portmarnock. Bundoran, 
Mrs. Hancock. 

ZooniYTA. 

Hydra viridis, Linn. Obtained at Bandon (co. Cork) by Mr. Geo. 
J. Allman. 

Actinia viduata. Mull., Zool. Dan. Observed between tide-marks at 
Lahincli (co. Clare) by Mt. Forbes and myself. W'e consider it 
distinct in species from A. niesembryant hemum . 

Anthea ccreus, Jolinst. Ga*rtncr, Phil. Trans., vol. lii. p. 78. t. 1. 
f. 1. In September 183.5, I made a note of this species as 
being the most common Actinia at Bally home Bay (co. Down), 
where it was gregarious, forming in some j>laces a eontinuous 
fringe round large rock-pools and stones, exposed to view at 
low water. In such quantity it is not now to be seen there, 
having become gradually scarcer since the. j)eriod mentioned. 
In Dublin Bay and on the western coast this species likewise 
prevails. It is commonly of a dull ash-colour throughout, but 
wherever I have remarked it, some few individuals were to 
be found of a green colour, with the tentaciila j)artially or 
wholly red. Tlie A. cercus is doubtles.^ one of the species 
mentioned under another name by Mr. Temj)letou as found at 
Ballyhomo Bay (Mag. Nat. Hist.., vol. ix. ]). 303.), but in uncer- 
tainty which of his should be referred to, I have thought it better 
to notice the subject again. 

Cellepora ramulosa, Linn. Jcdinst., Brit. Zoop., p. 274. pi. 32. f. 4, 
5. Obtained at Youghal by Miss Ball ; Portmarnock, 1835, 
W. T. 

Cliona celata, GrJint. “ In perforations of the shell of the oyster 
(Ostrea edvlisY* taken in Belfast Bay and elsewhere on the 
north-east. coa.st, W. T. 

Ann, Mag. N. Hist, Vol.\\i. * 2 I 
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Annelida. 

Nem^^tes gracilis, Jolmst., Mag. Zool. and Bot., vol. i. p. 534. pi. 
17. f. 1. Nov. 12, 1840. I received a specimen of this worm 
taken at Cultra, Belfast Bay. It is larger than Dr. Johnston’s, 
but agrees in every chameter with his description and figure. 

■ lavlijlorea, Johnst., Mag. Z. and B., vol. i. 535. pi. 17. 

f. 2. With the last species, two examples of this were pro- 
cured. The eyes are as described by Dr. .lohn.ston, and conse- 
quently the worm would seem to bo distinct from Plannria ro- 
scUf Mull. My specimens when extended arc each about two 
inches in length and of a yellowish flesh colour. The characters 
are all as given by Dr. Johnston. 

Phylline Hippoglossi , Lam. Jolmst.. Annals Nat. Hist. vol. I. 431. 
pi. 15. f. 1—3. 

Hirudo Hlppoglossi, Mull., Zool. Dan., vol. ii. p. 18. t. 54. For some 
years past this species has commonly occurred to me on Halibut 
(Jlippaghssi/s vu/cjffriit) brouglit to Belfast market, and captured 
on the coasts of Down and Antrim. . 

Carinclla trUinvaia, Lined Worm. Johnst., Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. vi. 

Gordins annnlntiis, Mont., Linn. 'IVans., vol. vii. j). 74. ’Phis beau- 
tiful AYoirn has been dredged by Mr. Hyndman and myself on 
diftereiit occasions in Strangford iiough ami in the oj)cn sea at 
Ballywalter on the Down coast ; in every inslama*. it was free. 
Belfast Biiy, Dr. Drutiimond. 

Ghssipora tnbcrrulata, Johnson (J. 11.). Neighbourhood of C olc- 
raine, Mr. James Bryce, jun. 

ClUJ.STACKA, 

Pisatetraodon, Leach, Mai. Brit., pi. 20. ^Ir. 11. Ball has in his ca- 
binet a specimen found at Koundstone by Mr. McC’alla. ’Lhis 
species is given in Mr. Templeton’.s catalogue of Irisli Crustacea, 
but I have reason to believe by mistake. 

Ebalia Cranchii, Leach, Make., tab. 25. f. 7 — 11. July LS40. A 
single specimen dredged in Koundstone Bay, Connemara, by 
Mr. R. Ball and Mr. Forbes. Several since obtained by Mr. 
Ball, thrown on .shore at Portmarnock by a storm. 

Inachus leptochirus, Leach, Make., tab. 22. B. A specimen dredged 
in Clifden Bay, Connemara, about the same time with the last. 
Belfast Bay, Mr. It. Patterson. 

Athanas nitescens, Leach, Make., t. 44. 

Cancer nitescens, Mont. M.B. A specimen taken between tide-marks 
at Lahinch, co. Clare, Mr. Forbes and W. T. 

jEga tridens, Leach. An jEgn agreeing in the few characters as- 
signed to this species by Dr. Leach is in my collection. It was 
taken alive on a cod-fish in Belfast market. 
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L. — Description of two new Genera of Irish Zoophytes'^', By 
Arthur Hiuu Hassall., Ksq., Corresponding Mejnber 
of the Natural History Society of Dublin. 

Order ZOOPIIYTA ASCIDIOIDA. 

Family A l c y o x i n u l -fi. 

Genus Cycloum. 

Character . — Polypidom fleshy, encrusting, covered with numerous 
imperforate j^apillie : polypi ascidian ; ova in clusters. 

Cycloum papillosum. — Polj'pi witli eighteen tentacula disposed in 
the form of ii hell. 

Tills Sjiccics is almost invariably found investing the frond 
of sc}r(f/ifs, over the surface of which it s])rcads in 

patches of from one to two imdies in extent, more frequently 
of one, and s(',Idoni exceeding two inches. "Die crust is fleshy, 
and ratlier thick : it is covenvd with numerous papillae very 
closely set together. The ])oly])i do not issue from these pa- 
pilke, whieli are imptafonite, but from larger eminences of 
irn'gular form and si/.e, in the centre of which a puckered 
de[)ression is seen. The poly[)i have eighteen tentacula, dc- 
serribing a cup or hell. The ova lie iu clusters, cacdi cluster 
containing six or seven ova arranged in a circle. The clusters 
are irregularly scattciod through the polypidom, aiul each is 
inclosed in a space somewhat larger than is sufficient to con- 
tain it, the remainder of the space being occiqjicd by a fluid 
in which iiuiticrcuis small particles are seen which are kept in 
constant action by the motion of tlie cilia on the ova. Dach 
ovum is of a circular form, but is depressed, one side more so 
than the other: round its edge a fringe of cilia is apparent; 
those may be seen in motion long befon* the ova are ready for 
becoming disengaged. 1 have discovered in this, as well as 
in tlie succeeding and some other genera, a body of a very ]>e- 
cidiar nature, but concerning the uses of which I can at pre- 
sent only hazard some conjectures. It is, in this species, and 
in Alcyonidium yelaiinosuni and hirsutuni, in which I have 
also met with it, of an oblong form, and composed of a trans- 
parent matter, in wdiicli numerous small dark brown grannies, 
circular in shape and not unlike ova, arc inibeiUled. I at first 
imagined that they ^vere nothing more than particles of lime 
lodged in a soft jelly-like substance, but this opinion was dis- 
proved by the application of liydrochloric acid, w'liich did not 
cause effervescence. These bodies arc far more numerons than 
the ova, and arc not more than one-tenth their size. The most 
probable conjecture w Inch I have been able to form as to 

♦ Comnainicatcd to the Dublin Nat. Hist. Society, Feb. 1811. 

2 I 2 
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their nature is, that they arc organs destined to contain the 
ova until they have arrived at a certain degree of maturity, in 
fact, ovaries, and if not ovaries^ the ova themselves in a very 
early stage of their formation. 

I have been induced to raise this species to a generic rank, 
principally from the arrangement of the ova in circles, ^vhich 
IS, I believe, peculiar to it. Some weeks ago, w hen at Belfast, 
Mr. Thompson pointed out this species to my notice, say- 
ing, at the same time, that he had forwarded it long since 
to Dr. Johnston as new; its distinctive characters had how- 
ever been made out by myself long j>rcvious to this interview 
with Mr. Thomi)son, and reference is made to it in my Cata- 
logue*. 

This zoophyte, as wxll as the succeeding species, cxliibits in a 
very remarkable degree that close adhesit)n to life,” the usual 
accom])animent of a low^ organization, w hich renders this class 
of animals so patient of injuries which would be fatal to 
beings of greater complexity of structure. 1 have on more 
than one occasion seen tlic ]>olypidoms of this and the follow - 
ing species enveloped in a Hrin coating of ice ; on immersion 
of either of these in sca-watev the coating has become dls- 
solv'cd, and the l)olypi have protruded their ic*elers, and have 
appeared as active as though they had neveu' been exposerd to 
such a very low degree of temperature as would have de- 
stroyed the life of mure highly organized animals. From this 
it is apj)arcnt that tlieir sensibility cannot be very great, 

Dublin bay, on Facus terrains ; not uncommon. 

W c nou^ come to tlu^ description of the second genus. 

Order ZOOl^HYTA ASCIDJOIDA. 
funnily A i. e y o n i n u l Ai. 

Genus Sarcociiititm. 

Character. — Polypidora encrusting, fleshy, covered with nunierous 
prominences of irregular form and unequal size, from wliich the po- 
lypi issue ; ova circular, scattered singly throughout the polypidom ; 
a dark brown body of Acircuiar form tilled with small round granules 
is apparent in great numbers through the polypidom. — Polypi asci- 
dian. 

Harcovidtum pohjovm. — Polypi with twenty tentacula. 

This species is also usually found investing Fucus serratm^ 
the frond of which it sometimes covers to the extent of several 
inches. The crust is thin and fleshy, and covered wuth iin- 
incrons large eminences of irregular form and unequal size, 
w hich exhibit a puckered appearance in the centre, and from 


* Published in the ‘Annals' for Nov. 1810, ]». 170. 
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which tlie polypi issue ; these have twenty tentacula. The 
j)oIypi<lora, when found on one side of the wecd^ is genprally 
also present on the reverse sifle; and this is somewhat curious, 
as the crust almost constantly terminates on each side of the 
weed at some distance from its edge, so that it cannot reach 
the one side from the other by a continuity of growth. 

Tlie ova in this species are exceedingly numerous, and vary 
in colour from Avhite to yellow ; they present much the same 
form and a])pcarance as those of the jwceeding genus. If a 
quantity of the sea-weed, with the zoophyte upon it, be placed 
in salt-water for a few liours, great numbers of the ova will 
become liberated, and may plainly be seen with the unassisted 
eye moving about in almost ceaseless action ; now gliding ra- 
jjidly filong the surface of the water, now wheeling round U|)oii 
their axes ; at one time elevating themselves in the fluid, again 
as rapiflly sinking in it : — these elevations and subsidences 
seeming to depend upon the form of the ovum, which is seen 
to change with these movements, ^fhe facility and vapidity 
with which these little bodies seem to perform their evolutions 
is very striking, ’^rhey may often be seen to run along the 
wjiter in a straight line Ibr sev(‘ral iuebes, at a ])ace which 
would tar outstrip the fleetest Newmarket racer — the relative 
sizes of the two creatures being taken into consideration ; — and 
it is not a little curious to ol^serve, that no matter how many 
ova be moving about in the same space, still they never come 
in contact, ajjpearing to Jivoid cacli other as carcfidly as 
though tluy w(!re possessed of eyes. 

'^I'hc thought then occurred to me, that the miiuite, frail, 
and dcli<*atc ova of these species must have made their way 
unscathed and uninjured through from twenty to thirty miles 
of the troubleil and stormy ocean, and have lixed tlicmselves 
to our rocks — the vibratile cilia on their surfaces being mainly 
instrumental in cficcting their transj)ortation. 

Tlie polypidoms of this and the preceding species are oflen 
so iHixed up in their distribution upon the same piece of sea- 
weed, that it rc<piircs a jiractised eye to distinguisli them. I 
have been indiu*ed to consider this species as distinct from 
the genus Alcyonidiuitiy to u Inch it bears a near relation — for 
the following reasons : 1 st. The number of the tentacula, a 
character which I have found to be constant, it being twenty 
in this and hut sixteen in Atcyonidhwi ; 2nd. This species 
never rises from the surface of attachment in the form of an 
indcpcmlcnt pol} pidom ; it is invariably encrusting, whereas 
all the species of the genus Alcyonidhim do form elevated 
polypidoms ; and 3rd. There is a difference in the form of the 
body or organ to which I have referred in the description of 
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the genus Cyclomn ; — it being circular in this, while it is ob- 
long in the genus Alcyonidium, 

I have frequently noticed a species of zoophyte lining the 
interior of old shells of Buccinum undatum, and covering the 
under surface of stones, whicli I consider to be identical with 
this. If a portion of the j)olypidoin of this species, in a living 
condition, be suddenly plunged into s])irils, an instantaneous 
protrusion of the poly'pi takes place, liaving tlieir feelers ar- 
ranged, as in life, in the form of a graceful bell. In this state 
they may’' be kept, for a time, for the purposes of future ex- 
amination. The cause of this protrusion is readily explained. 
The polypes being .already’^ contracted within their cells, — on 
the application of the irritating spirit are compelled to start 
outwards the only motion of wdiich they arc capable when 
folded up witliin these cells*. 

I have, in conclusion, to acknowledge the assistance I re- 
ceived from the classical attainments of my talented and va- 
lued friend, (j. J. Allman, Esq. of Bandon, in the naming of 
the genera. 


LI. — Not<*s on Birds. By T. C. Ev'roN, Esq., F.Ij.S. 
No. III. 

M crops Melmiurdy A^ig. and Ilorsf. 

Tongte long, pointed, but soft at the extrenuty and witlioiit bristles, 
j)()stcriorly armed with two strong .spines on each side, between whieh 
there are a ftjw .^mailer ones. 

(Ksophiigus small, of nearly uniform diameter; i)rovciitriculus 
large, nearly Lrlo]>ular, and slightly contracted at its entrance into 
the stomach, whicli is somewhat oval and slightly muscubir, with the 
epithelium liardencd. 

The intestinal < anal was much damaged, hut appeared to be of 
rather large diameter, I could not perceive any cieca : liver large, 
bilobed, right lobe nearly twice the size of the left. 

Sternum ratlier elongated, with a dec]) keel considerably j)ro#uced 
anteriorly, and much rounded on its inferior edge. The ])osterior 
laargin of the sternum indented on each side with two very deep 
fissures, the lateral rjiies deepest, broader i)osteriorly than anteriorly ; 
the rnanubrial jirocess not di.stinct and prominent, but merged into 
the keel, which is continued forwards between the coracoids. 

Os furcaturn with the rami much flattened laterally, strong and 
slightly' arched, without any procc.?s at the point where it approaches 
the sternum ; coracoids of moderate length and strength, with a very 
broad articulation to the sternum. 

Pelvis very broad ; obturator foramen linear, nearly obliterated ; 

* Drawings of these two genera have been forwarded by myself to Dr. 
Johnston, and will, 1 suppose, appear in his Suppleincnt. 
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ischiadic foramen oval, of moderate size. Cotyloid cavities placed 
near tlie centre of the pelvis ; os pubis not continued far downwards, 
with the extremity inclined upwards ami inwards. « 

Scapulars broad, widest near their extremities, which are pointed. 

The skeleton was too much injured to enable me to make out the 
numbering of the vertebrae wuth certainty. 

Remarks. — In the anatomy of the soft parts^ as far as I 
could make them out from a much damaged specimen, and 
in the skeleton, a great preponderance is shown in favour of 
tlic genus Merops being classed with the Kingfishers, which 
indeed might be expected from the external structure ; and in 
those points in which it differs it appears to approach the 
Humming Birds, a group which I think must also be classed 
among the fissirostral or volitorial division of birds. 

The sternum, in having two posterior fissures on each side, 
agrees with the Kingfishers, but is altogether longer and has 
a decp(U' keel in proportion to its length, and the inferior 
edge of it la more rounded than in that family, in which par- 
ticulars it appears to approach the Humming Birds. 

The coracoids and humerus are proportionally shorter, al- 
though of nearly the same form as among the Alcedimdee ; 
these ])ortions of the skeleton are found remarkably short 
among tlie Humming Birds. 

In the structure of the pelvinal bones, the os fiireatum, and 
ribs, Merops agre(‘s precisely with the typical Kingfishers, 


m. — J Catalogue of Fossil Fish in the Culler lions of Me Earl 
OF Enmsktllen, F.G.S., ike. and Sir Philip Grey 
Eo FUTON, Bart., F.R.8., 


Uiixus and Si*Fxii.s. rurinatii)n. Locality. 


Acajilhodri jna .spinosniu , 

Black schist 

Engi. 

Afliiithopleurns serratus 

1)0 

Ib. 

A can us arcuatus 

Do 

lb. 

oblongus 

1)0 

lb. 

Acipenser Toliapicus ... 

London clay 

Shoppy. 

Aorodiis Auningiaj 

Idas 

Lyme Kogis. 

Jlraunii 

Cri’s higarre . . . 

l)('u\ Punts. 

Caillardoti . 

Musclielkalk ... 

Bayreuth. 

gihhomlus . 

Lijvs 

Lvme Regis. 

latus 

Do 

lb. 


• This Catalogue baa been printed for private distribution by Sir Philip 
Grey Kgerton, to whose kindness we arc indebted for jjermission to insert it. 
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Fossil Fish in the Collections of 


(iicNLTs and Si*eciics.‘ 

Acrodus Iciodus 
'minimus .. 

- nobilis 

Acrolcpis asper 

Scilgwickii 

^•Etoliatos irregularis 

Aiublypterus cupterygius ... 

lateralis 

latus 

niacro])terus 

Aiubljurus macrostomus ... 

Aneucbclum dorsiile 

( ilarisiuiiuiii 

heterepleiiriini 

isopleiiriiiu 

latum 

Aspiclorliynelms aentirostris I 

Angli<Mis I 

Coniptoni 

nuiiidibtdaris 

-\jsteracanthits ornatissimus 
seniisulcatus 

Asteropfycliius oriialiis | 

A til erina macrocepliala 

Aulolcpis typus 

flelonustonius arutus 

lepto.steus 

Mnii'iteri 

teiiellns 

Beryx iriierocepbalus 

ornatiis 

radians 

Blochius longirostris 

Carangopsis dorsalis. 

latior 

Carcharias grosscserratus... 

macrodon 

tnegalodon 

niegalotis 

minor 

liolygyrus 

product us 

subserratus 


Formation. 

Locality. 

Great Oolite ... 

Stoncsficld. 

Miiscbclkalk ? ... 

Axmontli. 

Idas 

Lyme llcgis. 

Kiipfcr-scbicfcr 

Mansfeld. 

Mag. Liiucstoue 

Ferry Hill. 

London clay 

Shejiiiy. 

Coal formation. .. 

T..cbacb. 

J >o 

lb. 

Do. .. 

lb. 

Do. .. 1 

1 11,. 

I.ilas 

1 

1 Street. 

Black schist 

Engi. 

1 )o 

11). 

Do. 

11). 

Do. 

lb. 

Do. 

lb. 

Oolite 

Solenbofen. 

Lias 

Wbitbv. 

Chalk ? 

Ib-a/.il.* 

Oolite 

Solon liofen. 

KiinnicTidge clay 

Sbotover. 

Groat Ooli.i* 

Stoneslleld. 

Curb. Liificstone 

Armagh. 

Eocene 

Monte Bolca. 

Chalk 

Kent. 

Idas 

Whitby. 

firoat Oolil<j 

Stonestield. 

0»»lite ....... 

Solonhofen. 

Lias 

I. vino. 

Chalk 

Kent. 

Do 

11). 

Do 

lb. 

Eocene 

Monte Boloa. 

Do 

lb. 

Do 

lb. 

Tertiary beds 

Maryland. 

Do 

Ib. 

Do 

Malta. 

Do 

Maryland. 

Do 

lb. 

Do 

Ib. 

Do 

Malta. 

London clay... 

Shoppy. 
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Gknus and Speciks. 

Formation. 

Locality. 

Caturus fiircatus 

C)olite 

Eiehstadt. 

macrodus I 

T)o 

Solenbofen. 

n»aoriirus \ 

Do 

lb. 


Do 

11). 

microchirus 

Do 

lb. 

parliyurus 

Do i 

Ib. 

pleiodus 

Great oolite j 

Stonestield. 

Coratodiis alt us 

Mmebelkalk? ... j 

A list. 


Do i 

Jb. 


Do i 

Ib. 




Clu*ii*acant.hus luicrolopulotus j 

Old Ik;«l 1 

J.cthen. 


Do. i 


(.■hcirolcpis Cuminingitn ... | 

Do 

Lctbcii. 

TrailUi 

Do 

Strom ness. 

Chiiium Agassizii 

Green sand 

iMaidstone. 


flalt 


- Cok:i j 

Great Oolite ... 

Stoneslield. 

Egertoni 

Kiinnieridge elav 

Sl\<ito\cr. 

Maiitollii j 

Cbalk 

Sussex. 

nrgk'cta ; 

Great Oolite ... 

Stonestield. 

Owenii 

Do 

lb. 

TdWiishcMulii 

Vurbeck stone ... 

Garsington. 

Chonialodus cinctiis 

Carb. Ldinesione 

1 Hristol. 

- 


1 lb. 

1 riiiK'at.iis 

1 

1 Do 

; Armagh. 

1 

1 

CJiuiidrostcus acipcnscridcs 

j Lias 

; Lyme. 

1 

Cladocydiis Gardneri 

Cbalk ? 

1 

•* llra/il. 

liewnsicnsis i 

! Du 

j Kent. 

Cladodus luirabilis 

j Carb. Limestone 

i 

i Bristol. 

striatiis 

1 Df*- r 

.Vrmagh. 



Chipca llpur.'irdi 

1 Tertiary beds ... 

Lebanon. * 

l)rovis 

1 lllaek sebist 

Engi. 

catopygoptera 

Eocene 

Monte Bolea. 

iuoga]>tera 

Htark sdiist 


ininuta 

Eocene 

Alonte Bolea. 

ScluMiclizcri 

niaek schist 

Engi. 

teiiuissiiiia 

Pleistocene 

Sicily. 

Cobitis ccpbalotes 

Tertiary beds ... 

Giningen. 

Coccostcus latus 

Old Red 

Stronmess. 

oblongiis 

Do 

Lelben. 

Cocldiodus aciitus 

Carb. Limestone 

Armagh. 

coiitortus 

Do 

Brstol. 


Do 

Armagh. 

iiingniiH 


oblongus 

Do 

lb. 

slriatus 

Do 

lb. 

Ciclacaiitbus gracilis 

t 

— 
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Fossil Fish in the CoUections of 


Gknus and SncciES. 

Formation. 

Locality. 

f 

Ciflacanthns graniilatus ... 

Mag. Limestone 

Fcitv Hill. 

leptiirus 

Coal shale 

Leeds. 

CtEloponia Colei 

London clay . . . 

Sheppy. 

I'vve 


11). 

Conodus fo^ox 

Lias 

Lyme. 

Coitus brevis 

Tertiary beds ... 

tKningcu. 

Cteu<aoanilius brevis 

Carb. Limestone 

Ilristol. 


Do 

Armagh. 


Do 

Rristol. 

tenuistriatus 

Do 

lb. 

Cteiiolepis cvclus 

Creat Oolite ... 

Stoncsficld. 

Ctenojdycbiiis ajnealis 

Coal shale 

Stafford. 

dentatiis 

Carb. J.imestone 

Armagh. 

inarginalis 

Do 

Ib. 

peetinatus 

Coal shale 

N. Wales. 

radieans 

Carb. Limestone 

Aniiagb. 

sagittal us 

Do 

lb. 


Do 

lb. 

C\biumMnaeropoimiTu 

f.ontU»n clay . . . 

Sliep|>y. 

Cvclurus juinor 

Tertiary beds . . . 

(Eningen. 

Dapodiiis arenatiis 

Lias 

Lvme. 

Colei 

Do 

lb. 

— — graiiuliitiis 

Do , 

11). 

iiiieaiis 

Do 

Whitby. 

orbis 

Do 

Harrow. 


Do 

Lvme. 

— - - ---ITT 1 

puuctatiis 

Do 

lb. 

Deritex brcviceps 

Eocene 

Monte liolca. 

^H*w*ctis f'longJil 

Chalk 

Kent. 

Diodon erinaceus 

Eocene 

Monte liolca. 

Scilla: 

Tertiary beds ... 

Malta. 

Diplacanthns crassispinus . 

Old Red 

Stromucss. 

loiigispiniis 

Do 

Lctheu. 

striatubis .r ......... 

Do 

lb. 

Diplodus gibbosiis 

Coal shale 

Staffordshire. 

Diplopterus borealis 

Old Red 

Stromness. 

carbonarius 

Coal shale 

Leeds. 

macroccpbalus 

Old Red 

Lcthcn. 

Dipterus macrolcpidotus ... 

Do 

Caithness. 

Ducior leptosomus 

Eocene 

Monte liolca. 

Enebodus halocyon* 

Chalk 

Kent. 
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Ckniis and SnrcfKs. 


Elihippiis longipeiiiiis 
Esox lepidotus 


Euj'riathiis chirotes 

lascicidatus 

uiicrolepidotiis 

minor 

ornatus 

ui'thostuniiis 

polyodon 

sc'jibriusculus 


- tonuidons . 


Eiirvnotua crcnatus 


Kfruigii.. 

touuirohtns .. 


Tcrliarv beds 


Coal format ion . 


Ulack sdiist. 

Eocene 


Caleus adnncus 

a[>i)ciulieidatus 

fulealns 

prislodontus 

semiscrratus 

horratus 

(iasteronoinus rhotnbcus ... 


Molasse ... 
Planerkalk 

Chalk 

Do 


Locality. 

Monte Bolca. 

(Eningcn. 

Lviuc. 

Whitby. 

Solcnhofcri. 

L\ me. 

lb. 

lb. 

11 ). 

lb. 

i 

j Street, 
j lUirdic lluubc. 

! Eiigi. 

; Monte Bolca. 

I Soldi re. 

; Siickla. 

! Kent. 

! Mae:»triehl. 


Eocene 


Monte Bolca. 


rilyptocepbaltis radiatus ... | London clay 

(Jlyptolejn.s leptoj)teru.s ... j Old Red 


(•ubio analis 


(•oniognathus covypluenoules 
inaxillaris 

(Jyracanthus fonnosus 

— luhcrciilatus 


Civrodns angiistus . 

lu’vior 

trigonus — 


Cl J rolepis Albcrtii . , 

Hank ini 

tcuiiistriatus. 


CJyrosteus mirabilis 


llelodiis didynuis . 

lievissimus . 

mammillaris 

planus 

siinple.x 

tiirgvlus . . . . 


Tertiary beds 

London clav 
Do '... 


Coal ^hale 
Do 


Chalk 

T.ondou clay ... 
Great Oolite ... 
Do 

Muschelkalk.:* ... 

C»>al shale 

Musehelkalk ... 


CKningen. 

Shrppv. 

lb. 


* N. M ales. 
N. S Inch Is. 

i Maidstone. 

! Sbe])py. 

I St»)ne'>tield. 

I I.,. 

I Axmoutli. 

1 LcimIs. 

! AmdouiIi. 


Carl). Limestone 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Coal shale 

Carb. Limestone 


Whitby. 

Arniagb. 

Bristol. 

Arniagli. 

II). 

Slaftbrdshire. 

Armagh. 
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Fossil Fish in the Collections oj 


CKNirs aiul SpKCIKS. 

Formation. 

1 .ocality. 

Ilemipristis serra 

Molasse 

Soleiire. 

Holocentriim pvgn.*um 

Eocene 

Monte Bolen. 

lloloptyehius granulatus ... 

Coal shale 

llhiiabon. 

llibherti 

Coal formation . 

Bnrdie House. 




saiiroides 

J)o 

11). 

llvhodiis atnitiis 

Kimmoridge clay 

Shoto\cr. 

('arinatiis 

l.ias 

Lvmc. 

dorsalis 

1 (Jrcat Oolite 

Stonesfield. 



l.yme. 

Ib. 

fonnosiis 

J)o 

grossispiriiis / 


grossif'onus 

Great oolite 

Stonesfield. 

homoprion \ 


Lyme. 

modiiis J 


loiigicoiius 

AriKschclkallt ... 

Bayreuth. 

margiiialis 

Ci'rcat Oolite 

Stonesfield. 


Aluscliclkalk ? ... 
Do 

A.vmonth. 

lb. 

plicatilis 

polvpriori 

Great Oolite ... 

Stonesfield. 

llyhodns rcticiilatns I 



ourtus ^ 

l.ias 

Lyme. 

inourvns J 




Furbeek stime ... 

Chalk 

Purbeek. 

Kent. 

l[yp.s«)don Lcwosionsis 

ohlontrus 

I.oridon elav 

Sheppv. 

Toliapinis 

Oo 

lb. 

Isuriis niacrurus 

Black schist 

Engi. 

lifthrav spliiy.iirim ‘ 

Eocene 

Monte Bolea. 

Sussex. 

Lamna acuniiiinta 

Chalk 

rontortidons 

Alolas.se 

Soleure. 

cuspidaJa ^ 

Do 

Ib. 

dontindata J 


clogaus 

(.ondon elav 

Sbeppy. 

grfloilis 

Eocene.... 

Aloiitc Bolea. 

Lebias cc-.plialotcs 

Tertiary beds ... 

SinigagUa. 

- im 

Oo 

Aik. 

Lyme. 

LopidotiLs firnbriatus ...... 

Idas 

Fittoni 

Wealden 

Tilgatc. 

— — Mantcllii 

Do 

lb. 

minor 

Piirhcck .stone... 

Purbeek. 

notopterus 

Oolite 

Solenbofcii. 

palliatiis 

Kiinmeriflge clay 

Boulogne. 

punctulatiis 

Chalk 

Kent. 

— — scmiscrratus 

Lias 

Whitby. 

Barrow. 

■ $(f*rrAt iibis 

Do 

unguiciilat us 

Great Oolite ... 

Stonesfield. 
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(ijsNiJS and SiM:crEs, 

Formation. 

Locality. 

Loprucaiitlius Colei 

Coal sliale 

N. Wales, 

Leptacantlius scinistnatiis 

(Jreat Oolite ... 

Do 

Stoiiesfield. 

lb. 

TjViue. 

tciiuispiniis 

Idas 

l-eptolejMS Broiinii 

eaudalKs 

Lias 

Do 

Lynic. 

11). 

Sidenliofen. 

11). 

Street. 

Solenhofcn. 

Kiehstadt. 

Kelheiin. 

Si)l(ndioicn. 

Kellieiin. 

Solenhufeii. 

Kelheiui. 

diibiiis 

Do 

Kiiomi 

latus 

paiicispoiulvlus 

polvspoiulvlus 

Oolite 

Do 

Orcen sand 

Oolite 



Voithii 

Green sand 

Leuci.scus gracilis 

lati^l^c^llus 

Tertiarv beds ... 

Do. ...' 

l*apier-kold 

W iirtenibiirg. 
niuingcn. 

Ubine. 

(Lningen. 

Ubine. 

(Kiiiugensi!) 

pap\ruecus 

Tertiary beds ... 
Papicr-kold 

Lichia prisca 

lioconc 

Monte Btdca. 

Macroponia Kgertoni 

Mantcllii 

Galt 

Chalk 

S proton. 

Sus.sex.- 

MacrohCiiiius bieviroijlris ... 

Great Oolite ... 

Stoncslicld. 

Mallotns \iUosus 

Uccent beds 

Greenland. 

IVIcgallclitbvs Ilibberti — .. 

Coal shale 

Biirdie House. 

Mcgalops ])riscus 

London clav 

Shoppy. 

Microdoti hoxagoiuis 

radiatus 

Oolite 

Furbcck stone ... 

Solcnbofeu. 

I’uvbeck. 

^Ingil priiiccps 

Tertiary beds ... 

Ai\. 

MyliobaUjs august us 

g\ ratus 

iiiarginalis 

iiitidus 

London clav 

Do .* 

Do 

Do 

Sbep])v. 
lb. ‘ 
lb. 

11). 

Mvliobatcs Stokcsii 

Studeri 

subarciiatus 

Toliapicus 

Alolassc 

Loudon clav 

Do 

f’rnLr . 

Solenrc. 

Sheppv. 

lb. 

Norfolk. 



Myriacauthus paradoxus ... 
retrorsus 

Lias 

Do 

Lvrae. 

lb. 

Alyripristis liomopterj'gius 
leptacauthus 

Eocene 

Do 

Monte Bolea. 
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Genus ami Sukcies. 

Formation. 

JjOcality. 

Ncinacanthiis brevispiniis. .. 

Great Oolite ... 

Stonesfield. 

iilifer 

Muschelkalk? ... 

Aust. 

TS^cinopten'x crassus 

Black schist 

Engi. 

clongatus 

Do 

lb. 

fdo. 

Nolagogus rcntluiuU 

Jura Limestone 

Torre tl'Orlan- 

Nothosoniiis octostyehiiis. . . 

Lias 

Lvme. 

' 

Notulamis rnlcrodon 

Chalk 

j 

Kent. 

priniigcnius 

MolashC 

Solo u re. 

Oiloiit aspi s rl 1 apl 1 io<lo\i 

Chalk 

Macstricht. 

Oiicluis plicatus 

Carl), liiincstoiie 

Armagh. 

reel us 

1)0 

Jb. 

siihulatus 

„ Coal shah*. 

Rbuabon. 

Ophiopsls dorsalis 

PiirhccU stone ... 

Piirbeek. i 

Oracaiitlius Milleri 

Carh, Limestone 

llristol. j 

iiiltior 

Do 

Armagh. 

piislulosus 

Do 

Ilrist«d. ! 

i 

Orodiis raniosus 

Do 

1... } 

Osmeroides Glarisicnsis ... 

Black schist 

Engi. i 

Lcwcsic'iisis 

Chalk 

Sussex. ! 

I 

Osieolopis arrnatiis 

Old Rod 

Gamric. 1 

luacrolopidotus 

Do 

Orkney. | 

major 

Do 

Lctbcii. i 

luicroiefudotiis 

Do j 

Orkney. j 

Otodus apjiciidiculatus 

Chalk 

Susse.x. 

crass us 

— 



latus 

Chalk 

Macstricht. 

iiiacrotiis 

London clav i 

Shcpiiv. 

- ol)lu]uus 

Do 

lb. * 


r^rsifr 

Norfolk. 

Oxyrhina liastalis 

Molasse 

Soleure. 

Mantellii 

Chalk 

Sussex. 

(piadrans 

Molasse 

Soleure. 

xi^diodon 

Tertiary beds ... 

Malta. 

Pachyconiius acutirostris . . . 

Lias 

Whitby. 

gracilis 

Do 

lb. 

latipennis 

Do 

Lyme. 

. latirostris 

Do 

Whitby. 

latus 

Do 

Ib. 

leptnsteus 

Do 

Lyme. 

inacrurus 

Do 

Ib. 

- ■ , n. s- . 

Do 

Whitby. 



Palaconiscus Blainvillci . . . 

Coal formation . 

Muse. 

caiopterus 

New Red 

Roan Hill. 

comtus 

Mag. Limestone 

Ferry Hill. 


; 
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Gen DM and Species. 

Formation. 

Locality. 

Palscoiiisous Diivernov 

Coal formation . 

Zwcibriicken. • 

Egcrtoiii 

Coal shale 

Startbrdshire. 

clcgaiis 

Mag. Limestone 

Ferry Hill. 

Frcicslclicni 

Kupfer-schiefer . 

Mansfeld. 

glaplivnis 

Mag. Limestone 

Ferry Hill, 

loiigissiiiiiiN 

Do 

Ib. 

macro|Miiiius 

Zerhstcin 

Ilmcnan. [wav. 

maorophthahmis 

Afag. Limestone 

Clarence Rail- 

inagnus 

Kupfcr-M liicfer . 

Mansfeld. 

M«»m-usis 

Nliale 

Angl«;si:u. 

Uolnsoui 

(’'t)al formation . 

Burdie House. 

Vratislaviciihis 

New Red 

Riij)l)crsdorf. 

Pala'orlivnrlnini Colei 

Black schist 

Engi. 

r]g(‘rtoni 

Do 

Ib. 


Do 

Ib. 


Do 

Ib. 


Do 

Ib. 


Do 

Ib. 

iiiicn>sj»on<lvluiu 

Do 

lb. 

Palimplivos l)revis 

Do 

Ib. 

loiigus 

Do 

Ib. 

Poira Bcaunioiitii 

Tertiary beds ... 

Aix. 

Petalodus Tlasting^jc 

Carb. Limestone 

Ticknall. 

psitt acinus 

Do 

.Vrinagh. 

ifvvissiinus 

Do 

Ib. 

rectus 

Do 

lb. 

Pliolidopliorus IJi'chei 

Lias 

Lyme. 




Castellamare. 
Barro w . 

— — r- 

llaslingsije 

Idas 

latiiiiaiius 

Oolite 

Soleiiliofcn. 

HUusculus 

Idas 

l.ymc. 

latus 

Oolite 

Soleiihofcn. 

leptoeeplialus 

Idas 

Street. 

linibatus 

Do 

T.yme. 

iiiaen>i'ej»luilus 

Oolite 

Eiebstadt. 

minor 

(.i real Oolite 

Stonestield. 

onveliiiis 

Lia.s 

Lyme. 

radians 

Oolite 

Eiebstadt- 

ra<liatu])imctatiis 

1)0 

Solenliofeii. 

Stricklandi 

Lias 

Barrow. 

.. Tnvis 



Solenliofen. 

tcniliscrratiis 

Green sand 

Kelheiiii. 

urasoidcs 

Oolite 

Solenliofen. 

Phvllodus irregularis 

London clav 

Sbeppv. 

inedius 

Do .* 

Ib. 

Toliapicus 

Do 

Ib. 

Physoneinus subtcrcs 

Carb. LiiucsUmc 

Armagh. 

1^ . . . 

London elav 

llamx)shirc. 



Placodns gigas 

Muschclkalk . . . 

Bayrentb. 

Miiustdii 

Do 

Ib. 
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Gknus ami Spkcies. 

Formation. 

Locality. 

\ riatax Woodwardii 

Crag 

Norfolk. 

JMatygnathus paucidens ... 

Old Red 

Orkney. 

Platvsomus gihhosus 

Kupfcr-scliiefor . 

Eisicbeii. 

parviilus 

Coal shale 

Leeds. 

strlatus 

Mag. Linicstinie 

Ferry Hill. 

Pleioiienms inacrosporidylns 

Black schisi 

Eogi. 

I’lciiracantlius idanus 

Coal shale 

JiCeds. 1 

PItiurodiis affiuis 

1)0 

Uhiiabou. 

Ptroilojliis .Tonrsii 

Carb. Lhncstoue 

Armagh. 

ol>li<iuus 

J)o 

11). 

parallrlus 

J)o 

11>. 

sul»la.*vis 

Do 

lb. 

Iraiihversus 

Do 

lb. 

Pristis llastingsiie 

liondou clav 

liam]ishire. 

Psanunodu» cornutus 

Carb. Limestone 

Armagh. 

porosiis 

Do 

lb. 

TllgOSUS 

Do 

Il>. 

Ptcriclithvs cornutus 

Old Red 

Lcthen. 

lutus ’ 

Do 

lb. 

Millori 

Do 

Gamrie. 

productus 

Do 

j Letheii. 

I 'l crygo('C])halus ])aradoxiis 

Docene 

Monte liolra. 

Pi vcliodii.s acutus .... 7 . 

(Jalt 

F* dkstone. 

altior 

Chalk * 

Sussex. 

dcourrenis 

Do 

lb. 

gihiH'riilus 

Do 

Ib. 

iatisiiiiiiiis 

Do 

lb. 

■ Hiatninillarib 

Do j 

Ib. 

polygvrus 

Do 

Ib. 

spcctabilis 

Do ! 

Jb. 

Ptyclioleijis BollcnsU 

Lias 

Whitby. 

Pvcuodiis biserialis 

Great Oolite ... 

Little Gibraltar. 

Jliicklaiidi 

Do 

Stoueslield. 

11). 

Little Gibraltar. 

dulymiis 

Do. 

discoidcs 

Do. 

Rigas 

Jura Limestone 

Jura. 

liugii 

Great Oolite ... 

JStoncsfield. 

lalirostris 

Do 

lb. 

Maiitellii 

Do 

Tilgatc. 

obtiisus 

Great Oolite . . . 

Stonesfield. 

ovalis 

Do 

lb. 

parvus 

Do 

lb. [do. 

rhombus 

Jura Jdinestone 

'Forre d’Orlan- 

iiigulosus 

Great Oolite ... 

Stonestield. 

j Pygicus Coleanus 

Eocene 

Monte Bolca. 
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Genus and Spf.ciks. 

Formation. 

liocality. 

Pygopterus Uuiuboldtii ... 

Kupfcr-scliiefer . , 

Man.sfeld. o 

inaudi])ularis 

Mag. Idiacstone 

Ferry Hill. 



Norfolk. 

Uliacolopis brama 

Cbalk? 

llrazil. 


Do 

lb. 


1)., 

11). 

j Rbodrus c’b)ugatus« 

Tertiary beds ... 

(Eningen. 

i Sauviebtlivs apicalis 

Muselielkalk i* ... 

A\ mouth. 

j Sauror<*j)balus laiicifunnis . 

Cbalk 

Sussex. 

\ Sauropsis nn)rda\ 

i (b eat Colilc 

Stonestield. 

SriaMiunis l»:»\vor])iin]vii ... 

Loodoii ela\ 

SluppN . 

c i a^sior 

Do 

II). 


Cbalk 

Kent. 

Sriuionotus ihouibiftu* 

Lias 

Cvine. 


Do 


Semiopborua vclioaus 

Eoeciio 

Monte Bolca. 


■ Do 

lb. 

___ — fkcpipil * 

Koeeue 

Ib. 

SiiWM'dis iiii<’ra<‘a'l'^'b M** 

KoeeiU! 

Ib. 

iniiiuliis 

Tertiary )u:ds ... 

: Aix. 

pygiiueus 

Kocene 

j Monte Jlolea. 

Spfirnodus altivelis 

Do ; 

lb. 

inacro|)bth:Lhrius ...... 

Do : 

lb. 

niicraoanthiis 

Do 

lb. 

ovalis 

Do 

lb. 

Spb.'i’rodus gigas 

! Kimineridge elay ' 

I Sholovcr. 

II. H 

Jura f.iiucstone 

1 J lira. 

Sphciiolojjih sqnauiobseiis... 

Tertiary betls ... 

1 .(Vix. 

SpluMioiichus baiiiatus 

T.ias 

Lyme. 

Sphyraina gracilis 

Eocene 

Monte Bolca. 

Spbyra.Miodus crassiilens ... 

Coiidoiiclav 

Sheppv. 

— prisms - , 

Do .’. 

lb. 




Spiiiacorhiiius polyspondylus 

Lias 

Ii5'me. 

Strophodus favosiis 

Great Oolite ... 

Stoiiesficld. 

magnus 

Do 

j lb. 

rcticulatiis 

Kiimneritlge elay 

Sliotover. 

snbrcticulatus 

Inferior Oolite... 

Diiiidry. 

sulcatus 

Green sand 

Maidstone. 

tenuis 

1 Great Oolite ... 

Stonesfield. 


Ann. iS’ Mnrj. N, Ui.'it, Ko/. vii. 2 K 
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CbcNirs and SpKcifcs. 

Formation. 

Ijocality. 

* Tetragcniolepis coniliiens ... 

Idas 

Lyme. 

dorisalis 

no 

Glouo stersh. 

heteroderma 

Do 

Lvme. 

Lcacliii 

Do 

11). 

leiosonms 

Do 

Ih. 

mold lifer 

no 

Barrow. 

ovalis 

Do 

Whitby. 


no 

Lyme. 



{imUiUitus 

Do 

Ih. 

radial ns 

Do 

Ih. 

spcciosus 

Do 

Ih. 

striolatns 

Do 

Barrow . 

Tclraptcrus i»risciis 

London clay 

Shepi)y. 

Thrissops formosus 

Green sand 

Kelhcim. 

saliiioiieus 

Oolite 

Soloiihofeii. 

Thyellina prisca 

Lias...., ■ 

Lyme. 

' Tinea furcata 

Tertiary hcils ... 

O^.ningen. 

j Vomer longispimis 

Eocene 

1 Monte Bolea. 

Zygama duhia 

1 

Moiasse 

j Sole lire. 

Ncnv gomis 

Eocene 


N. S 

Chalk . 

j Monte Bolea. 

I Kent. 

N. S 

Tertiary f>eds . . 

Aix. 

x\. S 

black schist ^ ... 

G recniand. 

N. S 

Eocene 

Mo)ite Bolea. 


BIliLIOGRAPIIICAL NOTICES. 

\'alur(tl [Tistory as a Branch of General Education, By Iloljcrt I’at- 
ter?on. Belfast. Hvo, 28 pp. 1840. 

1 iiKUK are perhaps very lew persons who arc not sensibly alive t<> 
the objects of study which Natuml History presents, and yet the pro- 
])ortion of those \vho pursue any department of it as a science is but 
small. We may probably find an explanation of this circumstance 
in the operation of two causes. In the first place, the scientific pur- 
suit of zoology or botany cannot be so profitably applied to the arts 
by which wealth is accumulated as many other departments of sci- 
ence, amongst which we may mention chemistry and the various 
branches of natural jihilosoiiliy. Men of science must live as well 
«is other people ; and it is the lot of a few only to be able to pursue 
^science independently of their means of subsistence. 

In the Second place. Natural History has never occupied jx pro- 
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mincnt j)ljice in the courses of education which have been prescribed 
in British Universities. Latin and Greek and Mathematics have been 
tlie sole passports to Professors^ cluiirs, and tlie highest prizes tjiat 
the church lias had to bestow' have been conferred on the greatest 
adept in Greek metres or in the abstractions of algebraical analysis. 
Such a state of things has been long exjdoded on the continent, and 
Natural History there occupies a position which it ought always to 
hold, w'hcrcver the true end and aim of science is know'ii and ap- 
preciated. 

We are, how’^ever, difFereritly situated in this country. The changes 
that may lie judged by a few to be desirable cannot be enforced on 
the many without snsjiicion of interest; and the prejudices of the 
few' often opjiose the enlightened demands of the many. In this 
state of things all that can be done is to wait patiently till the time 
come w’hen the advantage and proiiriety of some change will be re- 
cognised by all. In the mean time, we think those naturalists tio 
well who take every upptirtunily of enforcing on the attention ot the 
puldic the importance of cultivating a taste for Natural History ; 
and w'e feel much satisfaction that Mr. Prittersoii of Belfast has ap- 
peared as a. labourer in tins held, w'ell known as this gentleman is 
to many of our ri'aders as a pf>pnlar writer on Natural Histoiy, and 
as an aetivi' and etheient member of the Natural History Scetion of 
the British As.sociatiori. 'i'hc pamphlet before us is an address de- 
livered Ijefore the Natiual History Society of Belfast, and was 
printed at the request and expense of the Society. 

At tiic cormneiieement our author mect.s the humiliating question 
c//i hono, winch w’o are so often obliged to hear from quarters where 
W'c might least expect it. 

“ What, it ma}’’ bo asked, is the use of Natural History ? And by the word 
iise^ in such a question, is understood — In wliat way '\ill Natural History 
increase a man's profit, protect him from iuss, or augment his personal com- 
fort I I patise not here to consider whether or not the question of cAii bono 
is not at the present time put too frequently and too pertinaciously ; who- 
ther we do not sometimes leave the higher regions of science uninvestigated, 
while we try to wring some practical application out of a partially-revealed 
truth. The desire of testing the utility of every pursuit by some speedy 
and profitable result prevails so universally, that it migbt ])erbaps be needtul 
to show, that, even on this ground, the study ot Natural History is doscr\ing 

of attention. ,,.,1 i r 

“ If so, it would only be necessary to quote from published works a lew 
well-authenticated instances of loss, danger, or inconvenienee, arising fnaii 
the want of that information, which even an elementary knowledge ot Na- 
tural History imparts. Such blunders are but too numerous ; and though 
occasionally they may seem ludicrous, ali'urd on the whole melancholy ex- 
amples of the evils produced by ignoi-.-ince, of time and labour misemployed, 
money usclcssU^ squandered, and, sometimes, a temporary annoyance or loss, 
increased tenfold by the injudicious eilbrt made for its removal. It to the 
weight of such evidence we add the fact, that the whole ot our food, clothing, 
and habitations, are of necessity derived from the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdoms, there will not, it is presumed, be any one hardy enough to 
deny that a correct knowledge of such things must be both desirable and 
advantageous.'’ 

2 K 2 
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The whole subject is arranged under four lieads : — 

I. Kllbets of the stud)^ of Natural History on the mental faeul- 
tief-. We ([note the following very just obseiwations which the au- 
thor makes upon this j)art of his subject : — 

“ The study of Natuval ITislory, though suitable for luanhood, is highly 
attractive to youth ; and bends itself, with easy adaptation, to the vaiying 
intellt;t’tual eapaeilies of ihs votaries. 'I'o the very young — to ehildron only 
Iciur <iY five years old, its objects are perhaps among the most ]deasiiig unit 
can be ])res<'nied to tlieir notice. At that age, when the observant faculties 
are in constant action, and tlic reasoiihig powers are as yet immature, the 
Howcrs, the shells, the birds or quadrupeds, by which the cluld ia aiiriouijdod, 
form natuiiilly tin- piimaiy solyccts t»r liis iiainlration and intiiilry. 'rhose 
who have had any experience in the management of elilldren will testify 
with what dt‘light”tliey listen to stories about such things, wdieii the narrator 
posscsst's the art of making himself intelligible to (ho eapaeiU ot his audi- 
tors. TTow frequently is lie again and again asked for the recital, while 
each rejK'tition serv(?s only to enhance its charms ! Sliould tin; teacher he 
eolleetiiig flowers in spring, or gathering the shells which an; scattered oyer 
llie strand, he will find in children his most delighted and zealous assist- 
ants, and will mark with what facility they can be taught to discriminate 
the several kinds, and to recollect tlie names of tho'-e whiidi are tlie most 
ai tractive. And if the saino individnrd — whether a parent or a teacher — 
])<• S])eaUing on the suhj<'et to the same children some weeks alterwaids, he 
will lind, as 1 have often done, that the facts of wliich he knew they bad. 
been cognisant, were, in truth, but a small portion of those actually ob- 
served, and that a whole host of concomitant circumstances, and vivid, 
tliough .sometimes fantastic as.soeintioiis, bad been connected, by the chil- 
dren, with the visible' oljj<*ets to wliieh he had siqipo.sed their entire attention 
had been din'cted. From siieli facts it may be faiily inlenvd, that Nnintof 
llisittnf is u shut }f peruVmrhi trril adaptitf for carlu pouf it. 

“ lly Thus (lirceting the attention to various ext'-rnal olijects whieli arc re- 
garded witli interest, we leain the very liseful habit of ‘ having our (n'e.*^ 
about us, ’ We have all read in our school-hoy (lays the star} of ‘ Kyes ami 
no C 3 ’es;’ and we all know the dilferem'ii which exi.sts among educated peo- 
j)le, as to the power of observing what is actually before their view'. ()n(> 
sees a jiai't onl\', and that imperfectly; another, at a glance, lakes in ever}- 
tliiiig peculiar to the scene, almost by intuition. 'I'liat prompt perc(;pti( o 
pow('.r.s are desirable, and tliat they, to a great extent, are depeiulenton cul- 
tivation, every oru? will admit. The objects which Natural History embracers 
are well ada])ted to call llie.se powers into action, and train (hem to prompt- 
itude and vigour. lienee I rank among its intellectual elfeets, the hvnrjicial 
injlucnce it vjnerts on the uhscrvnni faculties. 

jJut this influence is not limited to qnickne.ss in using our eyes. As wc 
advance a little beyond childhood. It lakes in a wider splu're of usefulness. 
Jt teaches us to note resemblances among objects; thus iiicdding us, in 
some degree, to group them together by their apparent affinities ; ;iud it 
accustoms us also to mark the differences among those which, in many ])ar~ 
tleulars, are alike. On tliis all eha.ssification among external objects must 
de})end : on tins must rest the divi.sions of classes, families, genera, and spe- 
cies, so indispensable to the naturalist. 'I'o di.seover resemblances, to de- 
tect diHerences, are proccs.ses totally distinct from the mere power of ob- 
.serving. They arc not acts of the perceptive, but of tlie reflective faculties. 
1 hey re(|uire not merely the exercise of our eyes, but of our ]>owers of com- 
parison and judgment. In otlier words, hp f/te .studp of Natural Histonj 
we aequirc habits of discrivnnatiou. 
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“ The pupil soon, however, discovers that many of his hastily-formed ideas 
and rapid ^^^enoralizatioiis are erroneous. lie finds that, to draw his con- 
clusions with any certainty, the ohservatioiis on which arc founded 

must be perfectly accurate ; and not only accurately made, hut aecurittcly 
expressed, otherwise tliey will convey false impressions to other minds. It 
en forces, therefore, accuracy in ecery particular. 

“ And to make knowledge available, it is needful that its facts be syste- 
matically arranged. Without arrangement all is a chaos — * rudis indiyes- 
iaque moles' With arrangement, knowledge becomes at all times ready for 
service, and each accession enriches, not encumbers, its possessor. Whether 
he seek to acquire or to impart inform atiuii, the student <#f nature is com- 
pcdlccl to bii iin*lh««lifal ; and if he, desire to illustrate any department of 
study by suitable specimens, tbi^y must he arranged befovo tboy can bo rcii- 

tlered available. Natural History, thertfore, directly promotes the fonna* 
tion of orderly and systematic huhits. 

lint, in the next place, it hciietits the mind, by vesting with new and 
increasing interest the objects by which we are surrounded ; tliiis furnishing 
agreeable train.s of tliouglit hi the hours of relaxation. 'I’imc to the iiatii- 
ralisl never appears long. Jle groans not under the load of ennui by which 
others, in .such circumstances, are occasionally oppressed. 11c finds active., 
healthy, clieerful occupation for every moment; and still the tlhr.st for know- 
ledge * hut grows by wliat it feeds on.' 7o stimulate a coustant desire for 
impi ovemful, and to foster a huoyauf actirity of mind and spirit, no pursuii 
is more serviceable than tliat now under coii^iileration.” 

Mr. Patterson speaks here ns one who has truly felt the ennobling 
influence t)f the pursuit of science, independent of the lower motives 
of gain and ambition which may imjierceiptihly obtain an iiifluetico 
over tlio mind, and against which the man of science cannot loo 
carefully watch *. 

2. Intellectual jdeasures derivable from llu' study of Natural Hi- 
story. These are not peculiar to Natural J listory, and must be evi- 
rlcnt to all who take delight in the exereise and cultivation of the 
intellect, 

.‘k Moral ami ilevt^tiomil cft'ects. Untler this head the elevating 
influence of a stud})' of tlie works of creation is pointed out and en- 
forced. The author well observes — 

“ Hut the mental elfect is not limited to the production of a transient 
omotiun of pleasure : it is the prelude of a long train of thought, and of the 
most grateful and rovercjitial feeling towards the Great First ('ause. The 
structural arrangements, admirable as they are, should never be regarded 
merely as examples of mechanical skill, as evitlence of the operations of an 
Intelligence, as proofs of tlie existence of a God. They testify not only his 
existence, hut his wisdom, his goodness, ami his omiiipoteiiee ; and >hould 
ever bo studied with a <lireet ami constant refereuee to Him. TI»c natu- 
ralist who, in this humble and truth- seeking spirit, explores the world 
around him, will ever feel what the poet has exj)iessed, 

‘ 'riiese arc tiiy glorious works. Parent of Good- 
Aim ighty V 


♦ As an illustration of this subject, we would refer to an essay by Schiller 
intitled * 'I’he Ifliilosopher and Trader in Science,' translated by Airs. Austin, 
ill a charming little volume just published, called ‘ Fragments of German 
laterature.’ 
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“ If viewed in this light, the actions of the inferior animals bi come clevatod 
into so many manifestations of the Almighty Intolligcnco, from whom they 
dcr^'c tljcir being. Hence Bonnet says, in a brief but hajipy inetaplun, 
‘ When I SCO an insect working at the construction of a nest or a cocoon, I 
am impressed with respect ; because it seems to me that I am at a sju'ctaelo 
where the Supreme Artist is hid behind the curtain*.* ” 

4. Natural History as a l)i;anc‘h of education. Tliere eati, we 
think, be little cpiestion of the desirableness of early instilling into 
the minds of the young a taste for tln)se sciences which are capable 
of contributing so much to their ha])]>iTiess in mature years, and of 
thus re/idering tJiem useful members of societ}'. Some may suppose 
that great difiiculties exist in the wa}^ on account of the want of 
teachers and hooks ; but lei <hc system be once adopted, and we be- 
lieve that there will be no lack of those capable of leaching, or of 
books fitted for the use of the beginner. In botany and geology we 
liave already a good supply of elementary works'; and if we are not 
so well off in zoology, it is only because tliere has beeii at present 
no demand for such works. 

The following remarks, although intended to apply to Irish insti- 
tutions, may be adopted by many in England : — 

“ 'fo raise Natural History to a higher rank and more prominent station 
in ouv Irish colleges v'^onld be most desirable. I believe a wish that such 
should he the case prevails in many influential quarters ; and as that wish 
iiu’vi'ases, it will find means and opportunity for its fitting ex]iression. 
Meantime, 1 r(?spcctfully suggest that something might be done in our own 
province and in our ow?i town, by directing public attention to the subject. 
Some of the pniprielors of our Royal Academical Jnstitution are sincerity 
desirous of seeing the course of cMhication there revised and enla'*gcd. Some 
hjarned and reverend members of the fVesbyierian body are p(?rsuadi;(l, that 
an increase of the term (4’ study at present prescribed to tlieir stiuhuits would 
he liigldy desirable; and, also, that such a change should be aecoiiqianied 
hy the introduction of new matter, and a rovisal of that at present tauglit. 
'J'his would seem, therefore, an ausjiicions time for bringing forward tlic 
views now submitted to your consideration. That a precedent may not be 
M'antiiig for the change which I hope will in time be effected in ilje course 
of college education in Ireland, 1 may be permitted to refer to the University 
of London. Botany and Zoology form part of the malriciilation examina- 
tion ; and in that for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a comprehensive outline 
of Animal Physiology, Vegetable Physiology, and Structural Jhitany is pre- 
scribed.” 

It gave us pleasure to know, that recently, when tlie Senate of the 
University of London were requested by the heads of Sf »me College 
connected "with it, to remit that part of their matriculation exa- 
mination that referred to Natural History, they refused to do so. 
However little wc should wish to see the study of the Classics or of 
Mathematics neglected, wc arc convinced that the study of Natural 
History hears too importantly on the welfare and hapiiiness of man- 
kind to be wi.sely excluded from the educational institutions of our 
country. 

Weconcliuh’ our notice with one more extract, referring our read- 

* • Cimlcmpladon de la NaUiio.’ 
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ers to tlic pamphlet, to which we wish as wide a circulatioa as pos- 
sible ; — 

“ If \vc look beyond the boundaries of Great Britain, and note the prac- 
tice of our continental neighbours, we shall find it gives, in support of tlio 
course lierc reconunended, the unanswerable testimony oi' ea:p(irience. On 
this subject we have recently been put in possession of a well-arranged 
mass of information, in the Report by IVofessor Baehe. This gentleman 
liad been selected by the Trustees of the Girard College of Orphans, Bhi- 
iadel])hia, to procure information w'ith respect to tlie system of instruc- 
tion pursued ill similar establishments in Europe. Eor this purpose lie vi- 
sited Enehnid, Scotland, Ireland, France, llelgiiini, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, and tlic principal states of Germany. It was not until two years 
had been thus spent, and 278 schools of various kinds had been personally 
insjiected, that J)r. Baehe prepared his very valuable Report. From it we 
learn that, in tlic great majority of (he continental schools, Natural History 
forms a regular part of the course of instruction, and usually occupies from 
two to four hours in the week. In sonic places it is connected with phy- 
sical geograjdiy or with ph 3 'sics; in others it stands out as a distinct branch 
of education, and attention is given to its difierent departments in successive 
3 ears. 'I'lie entire Report gives unequivocal evidence of its good ellects in 
awakening * habits of observation and reiiectiou f and also of its being 
* eminently calculated to promote earli’ religious impressions.' It also states 
that the exporieuce of the Prussian Gymnasia iua 3 ’ he appealed to ‘ as pro- 
ving the cnth'c couipalibiliti' of such instruction, with an otherwise sound 
'jystem ; and the entire possibility of accomplishing it without neglecting 
other more important branches.’" 


PKOCEKDINGS OF HEAIINED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOJ^OfilCAI. SOCIETY. 

Angus?!; 25, 1840. — W, H. Idovnl, E.^q., in the Chair. 

Sj)ecimcns Avcrc exhibited of five new species of Kangaroo, form- 
ing part of the eollectioii made by^ Air. Gould, who had just returned 
from Australia, after an absence of two 3 'cars and a half spent in the 
investigation of the liabits and ceconomy of the animals of that con- 
tinent. 

The first of these Kangaroos to Avhich Mr. Gould drew fittcntion 
was a large species, but little inferior in size to the Macropus major, 
inhabiting the summits of the mountain ranges in the interior of 
New South Wales. Mr. Gould observed, that it is a most powerful 
animal, and ver 3 ’' dangerous to approach. The unusual strength and 
size of the limbs suggested the specific name of robustus, and Mr. 
(roiild accordingly characterized it as 

Macropus (Petrogale*) robustvs. Macr, art aims ant ids mag- 
9iis el prcerolmstis ; vcllerc c fusco cinerco, apud partes injeriores 
paliuliore ; tarsis fnsds ; digitis antivc nigris ; antipedilms, et 
carpis, nigris ; capita fuliginoso hviter tinefo ; utrdqae gend 
lined albcsccnie notatd ; guld, gntlarerjac albidis ; caudd siiperne 
fused, subtiis piallidiore. 

* The Pdrogaje of (m'jiv is probabK identical with Jlcfcropus oi Jourdan. 
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line. liii. 

Lion^itudo ab apice rostri ad caudre basin. ... 47 0 

caiida.' 0 

d/^2Vorttm7?/r(sineunguibus). . 11 0 

ab apice rostri ad basin auris .... 8 0 

ai/ris *‘1 7 

Fcciniiia differt vellcre ex argentco cinerco, corporc snbtiis f’erc 
ab'o. Long, corporis cum cajntc, 33 unc. ; enudoiy tib ; tart:i diglto- 
ruriKiue, 10 unc. 2 liii. 

riic second species lias a remarkably elegant appearance, being of 
a slender delicate form, and adorned with two white stripes, which 
coimnencing at the occiput, run down the back of the neck on to the 
slioulders, where they are recurved. Mr. Gould proposed to desig- 
nate this sjiecics 

AlACiuirxjs fr.t:natt7s. Mncr, cicgans, ct gracilis; vcllcrc moUi 
brevi, colore c J'usco vwcrco ; corjjore suhtus alho ; ah occipite 
nlrinqnc. super humeros lined nngustd alba currentc ; intersputio 
obscuroy ct apud occiput nigreuccnte : caiuU't tuberculo parco cor- 

7tco fid apieem instructor jiilis nigrcsccntihus ahscondito ; tarsis, 
artubusfiue aniicis fere albis, digiiis 2 >dis ohscuris paidb ad- 
spersis. 

line. lin. 


fiongitudo ab apice rostri ad caiuhe basin. . . . 23 0 

caudee 20 0 

tarsi d/r/i/or7///iyMc(sine unguihns). . 5 G 

" ab apice rostri ail basin auris . . , . 4 2 

— auris 2 3 

Ifni). Interior of New South ^^'ales. 


The third species i.s about the same size a.s the la.st. The most 
remarkalile character in this animal cousisl.s in it.s having a nail at 
the tip of the tail ; this nail is hidden by the tuft of hair with which 
the end of the tail is furnished, and greatly resembles a finger-nail, 
both in texture and form, but is of a black colour. The nami: pro- 
posed for this species was 


Machopus uxciuiFKK. Alacr, corpore graciliy caudd perlongd ; 
vellcre 2 icrbrecir ct mcdiocritcr molli : color c fidvoy jiorlc corporis 
anteriorCf ct collo albcsccnlihus ; capite jerc Into, iicc mm artuhas 
ahdomineque albis : nold fused longitudinally ajmd dorsum ; caudd 
albiddy ajneem versus, 2 nHs longis ct fuscis tndufd, ad ajdcciu 
cum iingue nigrcsccnte, fert; magnitudinem ct fgvram unguis 
cxhibentCy ut in digito hominis vidclur, instruetd. 


unc. iin. 


TiOiigitudo ab apice rostri ad caudae basin. ... 25 0 

caudfE 2 b O 

/«r.s'/V//^i7or?/wy«cGirie unguibus). . 7 0 

ab apice rostri ad basin auris .... 4 () 

auris 2 b 

Hub. North-west coast of Australia. 


1 o the toiirth species, having two crc.scent-sliapcd \vhite 
on the slioulders, Mr. Gimlcl gsive the name of 


marks 
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Mauropus lunatus. Mncr, capite hrevi, aurihus magnis ; artubus 
unticis parvis ; iarsis mediocriter elongatis et gracilibus ; colore 
cinereo^ collo humcrisque fcrrugtneo pallidc tinctis ; corpore 9ub^ 
fus e cinerco albo ; linca arcuala alba in utrinque latuSt ab hu- 
mcris extcnsd. 

unc. lin. 

Longitudo ab ajncc rostri ad caiidie basin. ... IS 0 

caudte 0 0? 

tarsi diyttorumquc{^\\\e.nn^\nh\Jiii). . 4 6* 

ab apicc rostri ad basin auris .... 3 0 

auris '2 0 

I fab. West coast of Ansti*alia. 

'I'lic fifth species resembles the Common Hare in size, and in the 
texture of tlie fur; so much so, indeed, that a portion of its skin 
could TH)t be distliigui.shed from that of a Hare. The fore-lei^.s and 
feet <)f this animal beln^ very .s^mall, Mr. Gi>uld proi)osed to describe 
it as 

Mac'ropus liKroRiDKs. MocT. pro mngnifudinc ct velleris colore 
ncc non texturdy Lej>ori timido assimiiis ; capita brcviusciilo ; 
antibraebiis pedihitsqiw parvuiis : vaudd brcriuscvld ct g radii ; 
corpora suparni ntgro, J'n.svo vlJJavido rariagalo ; apnd. laicray et 
circuui acnlos colorc pallida f id ro pricvalcnlc ; abduminc e dncrco 
albo ; artubus anlids ad basin 7iigris, 

uuc. ]iu. 


Iionf>;itudt) ab apioe rostri ad eaud;e basin. ... 19 6 

caudfc 13 0 

tarsi dif/iloruntqua 4 9 

ivl) apieo ro.'^tri ad basin auris . , . , 4 0 

aaris 2 0 

I fab. Interior of yVustralia. 


Air. Gould also exhibited a remarkable s])iny Lizard, allied to the 
Aj^arnas, \vhich he had procured from Swan River. 

Mr. Gould tlien called the attention of the Alembers to an extra- 
ordinary piece of Hird-arehiteeture, which he had ascertained to be 
«’onstructed by the Satin Rird, Piilonorhijnahus holosvrivrus , and an- 
other of similar structure, but still larjrer, by tlie Chlamydera macU’- 
lata. 'I'liese construetion.s. Air. Gould states, are perfectly anomalous 
in the architecture, of birds, and consist in a collection of j)ieees of 
stick and grass, formed into a bower; or one of tliem (tliat of the 
Chlarnydera) might be called an avenue, being about three feet in 
length, and seven or eight inches broad inside ; a traiusversc section, 
giving the figure of a horse-shoe, the round part downwards. They 
are used by the birds as a playing- house, or “ run,” as it is termed, 
ami are used by the males to attract the females. The “ run” of 
the Satin Rird is much smaller, being less than one foot in length, 
and moreover ditfers from that just described in being decorated 
w^itli the highly-coloured feathers of the Parrot tribe ; tlie Chlamy- 
drra, on the other hand, collects aroiuul its “ run ” a quantity of 
st«>nes, shells, ‘bleached bones, etc. ; they arc also strtwved down the 
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centre within. Mr. Gould spent much time in observing the habits 
of those birds, and was fully satisfied that the “ runs ” were actually 
formed by them, and constructed for the purposes described. 

Sept. 8. — James Whishaw, Esq., in the Chair. 

An extensive series of new sj^ecies of the genus Carditim was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Cuming, and the following account by Mr. G. li. 
Sowerby, Juri., of their characters, was read. 

C-ARDiuM SiNKNSK, Coiich. Illustr. f. 35. Card, testa rotundat a, 
postici' subrostratd rmgentc, ad marghicm suhexpansdy om- 

nhid (autlcc pYtecipne) minutissime granulatdt pul tide fulvd ; 
costis 23 vnlidisy rotuiidatisy quarum 8 postrewis angustior'ibuSj 
piostlce subangulalisyjimhrialis ; margine dorsali hi/lato ; ventrali 
intern?, fortissime dentato. 

Long. 1*55; hit. 1; alt. 1*40 poll. 

Ilab. ad mare Siiien.sc, et ad insuliis Philippiiias, invenit II. Cuming. 

Slightly resembling C. Asiaiiamiy from which it is distingiiislicd 
by having larger and fewer ribs, and a small fringe on the posterior 
ribs. Found in sandy mud. 

ChviiDiTJVi RTiiiATunuM, Concli. Illustr. f. 1(5. 45. Card, testa tenviy 
rolnndaldy postice subroslratd minutissime radiativi striata ; J^al^ 
tide fnlcd rubro radialim fusciatd ; inttis albdy fasciis bhiis 
hris radiatd ; striis poslrcmis denticulaiis ; epidermtdc fused, 

liong. 1* ; lat. 0*()(); alt. 0*90 poll. 

ITtd), ad Australiam et ad Novam Zc'landiam. G. Jlcnnett legit. 

The j)iiik-striped bands which give so inueb brilliancy to this shell 
when in a young .state, arc scarcely to be traced in tlic older R])eri. 
mens. The doubt as to their identit}, which this circuiristaiice at 
first created, was only removed by the most careful comparison. 

UM Attstra lk, Conch. Illustr. f. 1 2. Card, tesla oblique ovata, 
tenuiy albdy purpurco^rubro fuscoqne j^ra>cipue ad umboncs macu- 
laldy purpurea ad lalcra fasciatd ; umbontbus Iwvibtts ; laterilms 
inarginihnsque tenuissime sulcatis ; cicatrice ah apicc ad margin 
ncm posticurn decurrerite, 

Iwong. 1*20; lat. 0*85 ; alt. 1*30 poll. 

Hah. ad Australiam, et ad marc Sinense. 

Tlii.s sj)ecies differs from C. tenuieostatum and C. pnpyraccum in 
its j)roportions, being longest from the apex to the vimtrul margin ; 
and also from the latter in the narrowme.ss of the posterior ribs, and 
in having a distinct groove on the posterior side. Since the ajqdi- 
eation of the above name, specimens have been met with in Mr. 
Chiiuing's Collection, named C, saucialum by Dr. Beck, who, bow*- 
ever, to the best of our knowledge, has not imblished it. 

Caudiitm RiNGicunuM, Conch. Illustr. f. 1 1. Card, testa longitude 
naliter ovaliy teniiiy utrinque hiantc ; postice clongatd, sub^ 
aspersd; costis anteriorihus angustisy inconspicuis ; tribus cen^ 
tralibus latisy jdamdatis ad viarginem vald'c denlatis ; decern 

^ postremis angustioribuSy paulb clcvalisy ad 7nargine'm dctilatis, 

Var. testa pallide Jlavidd. 
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Var. testa ad latus imsticuin ruhro tinctd. 

Hah. ad insiilam Ceylon. 

A iirctty little species, differing from C. hullatum in the stroijgly 
toothed posterior margin. 

CAuniUM SiciTLrM, Conch. Illustr. f. 31. Card, testa tenuis sub- 
quadrafdj vcntricosd, anlice angustd, justice lata, suhangulatd ; 
alhd, fusco macula td ; coslis numerosis, 'planulatis, o anticis cre- 
nulatis ; interslitiis angustis. 

Long. 0*50 ; lat. 0*40 ; alt. 0*45 poll. 

Hub. ad mare Siculum. 

(/aui)h:m Auctictm, Conch. Illustr. f. 2G. Card, testa ovali com- 
pressd, subierjiiilaterali ; enstis 27, angulatis, subcrcnidatis ; epi- 
denuidc crassd, oUvacen-Jused , ad lunboncs icfale crosd ; liga- 
■mento clongato ; cardhie deulibus centraUbus ohsulctis, lateribus 
distant} bus. 

Long. 1*55; lat. 0*90; alt. 1*40 poll. 

Jltib. ad marc Arcticum. 

]')ifl\ ring from C. Croenlandirnm, in having rihs, and from C. Ice- 
landicunt, in heing less vcntricosc and in tlic ribs being angular. 

CARniiTM CArcicosTATT’M, Coucli. Illustr. f. •20, Card, testa ro- 
tundatd, renlricosd, suhcrquilaterali , fenui ; albido-Jlaricante, 
fusco iwdatd ; costis IG, planulalis, hevibus, distantihtfs, tubcrcu- 
lls acutis in medio annatis ; interstitiis planulatis. 

Long. 1*30; alt. 1*30; l*dt. 1 poll. 

//(fb. ad mare Adriaticum (Mjilta), 

'I’his species differs from C. cchinatum in being comparatively 
.siriooth, and having very few ribs, with wide intei sticc.s. 

CAiinufM M uLTisriNosti.M, Conch. Illustr. f. 38, 38 a. Card, testa 
rolundatd, ventricoHt, ienid, postire paulb hiantc, pallidc Jiilvd, 
ad niargincs rosed, intiis alba ; costis 33 Levibus, utrinque angii- 
latis ; spinis nunierosis, acutis; interstitiis granulalis, ad mar- 
gincm elongatis ; luargiuc dorsali inmidd. 

Lung. 2*10; lat. 1*70 ; alt. 2*20 poll. 

Hah. ad iiisulam Mindanao, PhiliiJpinarum. H. Cuming legit. 

In shape and general aj)pearauce, this beautiful shell resembles 
C. Asiatiemn, from whicli, however, it differs widely, in having 
small spines on the ribs instead of the fringe. Found in sandy mud, 
at 25 fathoms. 

Carihu.m KXAsrKUATUM, Coiicli. Illustr, f, 37. Card, testa ventri- 
casd, rotundato-subquadratd, albd, ad mar gi ties roseo-tinetd ; tc- 
nuitcr sulcatd ; inter sulcos spinis numcrosis acutis ornatd. 

Long. !• ; lat. 0*70; alt. 0*95 poll. 

Hub. ad oras Australiic (Swan Uiver). 

An extremely delicate and beautifully wrought shell, and quite 
distinct from others of the group to which it belongs. 

(.•AiiniiTM VAinKGATUM, Coiicli. Illiistr. f. 57. Caul, testd ovali, 
subrentricosd, rosed, aurantiaeo, rubro-f usco-albo-que maculatd ; 
costis 48,. quarum anticis rotnndatis, cremdatis ; postcriorihus 
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valde angtilatis, Imvibiis ; postremis subplanulatis, tubcrculis 
obliquis orTiatis. 

f-orij^. 1-70; Jilt. I SO; lat. 1*20 poll. 

If/ib. ad insiiliim Leyte, Philippinarum. H. Cuming legit. 

The ribs arc much more numerous and close than in C. murica^ 
turn, and C. Radula is described as having the ribs angular on both 
sidi;s, which is not the case with this species. 

Caudium Unicolor, Conch, lllustr. f. 20. 42. Card, testa ovali 
i>Lntricosdi posticc suhclongatdy pnulb emarg'inatn, alhii, purjiureo 
obscure mnculald, e pule nnide fused tenui mduld ; costis mimero- 
A*/A% auticis, mediis^ et poslerioribus rofundaliSf minute crcnulaiis ; 
extrem is j}tanulat is. 

Long. 1-50; hit. MO; alt. 1-70 poll. 

Hub. ad ins. Ticao. II. Churning legit. 

Found in sjindy mud, at; live fatluims. A sllglitly mottled variety 
is brouglit from the Brazils. 

Cakdium iMroniTTJAi, Coiicli. lllustr. f. G. GG. Card. Icsid crassa^ 
cuneijonni, subcequilateruli ad margincm dorsaltni angustiorcj ad 
venlratcui roiuudatd ; uibd,^fusco obscure maculnld, postiec j^ur- 
2)urL’o-j'asciatd ; coslis 35 impolitis, suhcrcnulalls ; c’pidermide 
fused. 

Long. 1-50; hit. ITO; alt. 1*00 poll. 

flab, ad mare. Sinense. 

Reiuurkable for its weclge-like, ncjirly cqulhitoral s]ia]>e. 

Caroium oxYGoxrM, Coneli. lllustr. f. 1). C<trd. (cstd oralis sub- 
venlricosdy ad umboncs augusld ; albtiy rubro fuscoque macidatd, 
intus albd ; costis 3.'), fpiaram IS anferioribus validisy acuf.angu- 
lalisy ad intern antica atque ad angulos crcnulaiis ; dvinde .0 
2U)sterioribus aeutaagulatis ad augulos crenntisj ad lalera Levi- 
bus ; extremis angustisy Itcvibus, tubcrculis obliquis ornatis. 

Long. 1*20; lat. 0*90; alt. 1*40 poll. 

If ah. ad iiuire Sinense. 

This sj)eeies rcseinble.s C. tnaculosuni of Woral in form, but in 
sculpture it more lu'.arly a[)])roaehes C. amjulatam of Lamarck, from 
which, however, it is di.stinguishod by being narrower towards the 
umboncs, less ventricose, ami having the ribs more distinctly angu- 
lated. 

Caudium surkloxoatcxM, Conch, lllustr. f. Gl. Card, testa ovaliy 
subcentricosdy clongatdy cra^ssd, jiosiicc paulb hianlc ; albdyfusco 
rubroque mnciilntdy ejddermidejlavivante imlutd ; costis 32, qua- 
rum nnticis biangvlatisy crcnulaiis ; mediis hevibusy biangulatis ; 
posticis rotundatisy hevibuSy tubcrculis obliquis ornatis. 

lamg. l‘N.); lat. 1*40; alt. 2*35 poll. 

Hub. jid Sancta? Ihoime insulam (Ind. occidcntalis) , 

"J'lie above name has been given, to indicate the ncsir alliance be- 
tween this si)ecies and the true C. elongatvm of Brug., with which 
it liJis been confounded. Our .shell rescmhlc.s some of the figures to 
'■vhich Lamarck riders ior his C'. martnoreum, and which Brugiiitire 
fjuotes for eUmqatum. It is much longer and smoother tluiii the 
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former, and does not agree with the description. The true C. elongatum 
is described by Brug., from a speedmen in the collection of AI. do Ti<i- 
marek, as an elongated, ventricose shell of 39 or 40 ribs, and attain- 
ing a large size. It seems to have been a matter of dispute between 
the two conchologists, whether the above-named species were iden- 
tical. We were unable to meet with a sludl agreeing with Bru- 
giiiere’s description, until the arrival of Air. Cuming with fine si)e- 
ciinens sulliciently characteristic to set the matter at rest. The 
pri^sent species has fewer ribs and is less ventricose. 

Caudium KNonii, Conch, lllustr. f. .51. Card, testa ovali, vcntri- 
cosa. postici' .snhcjiipansdf f ortissDur dcntald ; pallide f idl'd rosco 
fasciatay intiis alhdy snb umbonibus Jlav'idd^ ad marginem 2>ffr2)u^ 
red ; castis .‘IS, planidalisy antic'is lecitcr crenatis ; interstitiis 
angustiss'iniis. 

Long. *J‘30 ; hit, I'dO; alt. 2*60 poll. 

U((b. ad insularn Ceylon. 

Mucli more si)read than C. elongntnm, with tlie rih.s flatter, and 
terminating in very .strong overwrapping teeth. 

CAKDirm .suniiucJo.srM, Conch. lllustr. f. .34. 71. Card, testa 
crassd ovali ventrkosdy tclate posticc sabaciimhiafd ; cosds 33 , 
(fiariun 2;) anterioribas rotundaiisy crcnulalls ; extremis Icrvibus 
vi.e elevatis ; epidcrmidej)tscd» 

Var. testd albdy purpurea maculatd. 

Var. testa postice albd^ antiee flaridn. 

Long. 2*.‘10 ; hit. 1*70; alt. 2*40 poll. 

Huh. ad insnhun Ceylon. 

7’h<‘ ribs are not so deep as in C. rugosum. and the eight posterior 
ones are so little raised as to leave the surface marly smooth. 

C-AKOJi M Ai/rKiiNATc.M, Coiicli, lllu.str. f. 64. Card, testa oblirpic 
ovali f comprc.ssdf post ice subexpnnsd, alba, liiteo vcl J'usco-fla^ 
veseeute Jdsciato-maculatd ; efddeniiide Jnseo mdutd ; coslis 32, 
anticis crenidaiis, subangidatis ; dcinde posterioribus augidatis 
antiee he rib us ; extremis muricatis ; interstttiis convexis, utrin- 
que su lent is. 

Long. 2*40; lat. 1*30; alt. 2*60 poll. 

I fab. Tieao, I’liilipjiinaruin, 11. Cuming legit. 

A beautiful ])ale-eoh)ured sj)ecimen of this .«;]>ecie.s has existed for 
some time in the well-.selected cabinet of Alis.s Saul, who, liowever, 
possesse.s no iuforiiiatiou a.s to its locality. With this we have been 
supplied by Air. Cuming, who collected some richly coloured indi- 
viduals from the above -mentioned island : they were found in coral 
sand, on reefs, at low' water. 

Caudium attenuatum. Card, testa Uevi^ cunciforjni, coftiprcssd, 
oblique clongald, postice subeomplanatd, onmind obscure striata^ 
ad marginem dcntald ; Jlacd, rubro maculatd, viaculis jiosteriori^ 
bus validis ; ini us albd. 

Long. 1*80; hit. 1*20 ; alt. 2*60 poll. 

Hub. ad iusiilain Ceylon. 

A good figure of this specie.s is found in Wood’s ‘ General Con- 
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chology/ iiccomijanied by tlie following erroneous statements : first, 
that it is C, biradiatum of Brug. ; and second, that C. hiradiafum of 
Bru^. is only a variety of the British species {C. serratum), which is 
im])ropcrly named (J. ItBvigatum by him and some other authors. 
From the apex to the ventral margin, it measures longer in propor- 
tion than any other species. 

CAunruM Elknense, Conch. Illustr. f. 58. Card, tesla Icnui, la ciy 
ovali, postice subaciiminatd. pallide full'd^ fusco ct purpureo mi- 
nute macnlaUiy int us fused ruhro fasciatd ; umbonibus inennspi- 
ciiisj purpureo mavulaiis. 

Long. 0-75; lat. 0‘5() ; alt. 0‘ 75 poll. • 

Hub. ad Sanctam Klenarn. H. C/uming legit. 

Very nearly resembling C. Brasi/ianitm, but not coloured in radi- 
ating lines, as in that species, and not so much elongated at the 
j)Osterior ventral margin. Found in sandy mud, at seven fathoms. 

CAiiniuM LYKATUM, Concli. Illustr. f. 40. Card, testa vcniricosd, 
rotnndatd, snluequilatcralit /w/tY/, ejndcrmide rubro-pur^ 

pmred hidutdy inf its aured ; antice dccussalim. plicald ; costis 
numcrosis ; anticis tenuissimis ; mediis validioribus ; posteriori^ 
bus distanlibusy angulatis. 

Long. 1*70; hit. 1*40; alt. 1*70 poll. 

Nab. Dumagucte, ins. Negroes, Pliilippinarum. 

'I’he C. yEolicutn of Born (C. pcctinatum, Llmi., accoriling to Brug.) 
has a space on the posterior sitlc of the shell entirely frt t; from rihs 

in either direction. Bruguiere describes it as characterised by trois 
faces ilistinctes,” of whicli the first (the posterior) is “ lisse, sans (;oles 
ni stries,” and the figures in ('hemnitz represent the same i^eeulia- 
rity. Ill the .‘?hell before us, the whole of the posterior side is covered 
with radiating ribs, no space being left smooth. In other resjiects 
it exactly resembles the Janus ” celebrated by ancient naturali.sts. 
and it is now^ almost as frequently met witli in cabinets. I’he dif- 
ference between the two species has been long observed, although 
they have not hitherto been separately described. Mr. Cuming has 
taken specimens of this sjiecies in sandy mnd, at the depth of seven- 
teen fathoms. 

Caroiiim PARvirM, Conch. Illustr. f. 3o. Card, testa ovaliy suhtpia- 
dratdy poslicc subangulatd, antice rolundatd, pallidi; ftilvdy fusco 
rubescente angulatim maculatd ; vostis numcrosis, subjdanulalis ; 
sulcis angustis. 

Long. 0*50; lat. 0*40; alt. 0*43 poll. 

Uah. ? 

Cardiu.m fornicatum. Conch. Illustr. f. 50. Card, testa suhqun- 
dratdy postice a7igulatdy antice rolundatu ; albdy purpurco-macu- 
latdty intus aurantiacdj ad margines jmr pur co~ruJ esc ante macu- 
latd. : costis 35, tpiarum antcriormn *23 biangulatisy imbricalisy ad 
lutera minutissime spinoso-crenulalis. 

Long. 1- ; lat. 0*75; idt. 1* poll. 

JI(d). ? Mus. F. J. Stainforth. 

A very beautiful shell, in some respects resembling (\ medium. 
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but not so angular, and having the riba richly ornamented by vaulted 
imbrications in the centre, and very minute crcnulations raised into 
points at the sides. Unfortunately, we possess no information re- 
specting the locality. 

Cardium imuricatum. Conch, lllustr. f. 48. Card, testa crassd, 
vcniricosa^ antiev rotundaia^ 'po.slicc subqnadratdy angulatd ; 
albdy inlus aurantiacd, puipureo viaculatd : costis 28, quarnm J 9 
antcrlorihvs valde imbricalis, postremis sublurvibtt.s, subangtdatis, 
imbricatis j^rope umbones, angulalis, Jornicatis, prope marginem 
vc7ilralcm ohtiisis. 

Long. 1-20; hit. 1*05; alt. 1*:10 poll. 

l-fah. ad oras Australia! (Swan River). 

Like C. medium in gciienil form, but liaving vaulted imbrication.s 
on the ribs. These are much thicker and larger than in C. fornica^ 
hnn, and the sides of the ribs are not crenulatcd as in that S])eeics. 

Caruium su iiRKTUSTiM, Conch. lllustr. f. 24. Card, testa albdy ob~ 
lapCc suhquadKaldy ventricosdy posiice sidjtaruiafd, acuininatd ; 
antiee suhrotundatd ; post angulum couiplajiatdy Icviter sulcata; 
costis ante angulum seXy tubercnlatis ; inter stiliis ; 

ante umbones eavernuld cordlf'onniy hitiis Icviter callosa. 

Long. ()-90; lat. 1*20; alt. 1*30 poll. 

Hub. 

Thus we have three species presenting the character in common, 
of having a callosity witliiii a heart-shaped cavity, close under the 
umbones y namely, the true C. rctusum ; the var. “ (2.) testa punctis 
sanguineis pieta” of Lam,, which has been named C. auricula by 
Forskiill, and the present species, which resembles the original C. re- 
lusum in general appearance, but it is more elongated and smoother 
behind the angle, the cavity is not so deep, and the callosity is more 
.strongly inai ked . 

Cardium fragile, Conch, lllustr. f. 68. Card, testa rotundaidy 
tciiuiy Iccviy suhefpiilatcrdy jmsticc jniuld injlatdy albdy fiiscodineatdy 
cpidermide Jiilvd indntd ; intus alhd ad marginem riibesccnic ; 
ad umbones Jlaxut ; margine levitcr sulcato. 

Long. 1*05 ; lat. 0*65 ; alt. 1* poll. 

The only specimen at jirescnt known is in the collection of the 
Rev. F. J. Stainfortli. We have no iiiforraatioii as to its locality. 

Cardium foveolatum. Conch. lllustr. f. 65. Card, testa snbro^ 
tundato-ovaliy conipressdy alba, costis 43, quarum 25 antcrioribus 
rolundatis, crcnulatiSy deinde poslerioribus 10 Levibus, subangu- 
latisy extremis conenvisy ad latcra crennlalis. 

Long. 1*45; lat. 0*90; alt. 1*55 poll. 

Hab. ad oras Australiae (Swan River). 

The last ribs on the posterior side arc hollow, with crcnulations 
crossing them so as to form little iiits. This species belongs to the 
same section as C. muricatinn, but it is much flatter and has a greater 
number of ribs. 
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Nov. 18, 1840. — Mr. Lydl’s memoir " On tlie Geological Evi- 
(U ijce of the former existence of Glaciers in Forfarshire/' was read. 

’I’hree classes of phienumena connected with the transported 
sujjerlicial detritus of Forfarsliire, Mr. L 5 "ell had referred, for several 
years, to tlie actioii t)f drifting ice; namely, 1st, the. occurrence of 
erratics or vast boulders on the tops and sides of hills at various 
lieights, as well as in the bottoms of the valleys, and far from the 
parent rocks ; i2ndly, the want of stratific^ation in the larger j)()rtiori 
of the boulder formation or till ; and ilrdly, the curvatures and con- 
tortions of many of the iucohcrcut strata of gravel or of clay resting 
uj)on the unstratified till*. When, however, he attempted to apply 
tlie tlieory of drifting ice over a submerged country to facts with 
tvhicli lie liad been long acquainted in Forfarshire, he found great 
ditficailly in accounting for the constant subterposition of the till 
witli bt)ulders to the stratified deposits of loam and gravel ; for llic 
till ascending to higher levels than tlie gravel, anil often forming 
mounds which nearly block up the drainage of certain glens and 
straths ; for its constituting, with a cajiping of stratified matter, 
narrow’ ridges, which tVequeiiily surround lake-swamps and peat- 
mosses ; and loi the total absence of organic remains in the till. 

Wince, how’ever. Professor Agassiz’s extension to Scotland of the 
glacial theory, and its Httendaiit phrenomena, Mr. Tiyell has re-ex- 
amined a eonsiderahle portion of Forfarsliire, and having become 
convinced that gl.ieicrs existed for a Jong time in the (Tranq)ians, 
and extended into the low country, many of his jirevious dilliculties 
have been removed. 'Phere are, nevertheless, facts ('oniii'eted with 
the ridges of stratified materials resting upon till, wdiieli lie is unable 
to cxjilaiii. He also states, that thougii he liad for years inferred 
from the evidence of fossil shells sent to liiin from Canada by Ckijit. 
Bayfield, that tlio climate of North America, in the latitude of Que- 
bec, was far more intensely cold at one period than it is nowi', yet, 
that his thoughts had been diverted from the consideration of a long- 
continued covering of snow on the Scottish mounUii ns, by the know’- 
Icdge that the climate of (rreat J3ritain, during tlie several tertiary 
epochs, w’as w’arnier tlian it is at present. He is of ojiiiiion that, 
during a period immediately antecedent to the existing, several os- 
cillations of temperature may have occurred in the iiortliern hemi- 
sphere. 

Forfarsliire, Mr. Lyell divides geologically into three principal 
ilistricts : 1st, the Grampians, composed of granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, and clay-slate, flanked by a lower range of vertical beds of 
old red sandstone, associated wdth traji ; 2ndly, the great syncli- 
nal trough of Strathmore, occupied by the middle and newer mcm- 

* S(;g Mr. Ly ell’s paper on the Norfolk Drift, Phil. Mag., May 1840, 
and the Abstract of the paper in the Proceedings of the Society, vol. iii. p. 

t Sec Proceedings, vol. iii. p. 1 19 [or L. & E. Phil. Mag. vol. xv. p. 39U]. 
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bcTs of tlio old rod sandstone ; and 3rdly, the antielinal chain of 
the Sidlaw Hills, consisting of the inferior or grey beds of the old 
rod sandstone, usually acconi])a!jk*d by trap. He further states, 
that it represents, on a small scale, both geologically and physically, 
the j)ortion of Switzerland where erratic blocks are most al)undant, 
the (xranipians with their crystalline rocks being comparable to the 
Alj)s, the secondary chain of the Sidlaw Hills to the dura, find 
Strathmore to the great valley of Switzerhirid ; and that the rosem- 
blaiice is increased by the oceurreiice in Stmt hinore and on the 
Sidlaw Hills of angular and rounded blocks of tTrami)ian rocks. 

The siipertieifil detritus of Forfarshire, Mr. Lyell divides into 
three de posits : 1st, tlie thin unstratilied covering on the (.Tmmpiaris, 
derived from the disintegration of the subjaeciit h^tnita, with tl slight 
iiitermlxture of pehldes traceable to rocks at a lilglicr level, not f;ir 
distant ; iindly, the unstratified materials enrdosiiig b{)nlders wliieh 
or cur id the base of the hills on botli sides of (‘.very glen. a!id not 
due to talus(‘s formed by hnid.-li])s, but const i tilting terraces of 
transported debris, with a iu‘arly fiat top, and sometiino.-s witli t\vi> 
steep sides, one towards the river, and tiu* otlier of l(‘ss licight to- 
wards tlie mountfun ; and .‘irdly, the slnitltied gravels, sands and 
elaj's which o\erlle tlie un>tratifii d detritus. Mr. Lyell coniines 
his ohscrvatioris jniiu'ipally to the se(*ond and thirtl divi^'ions. 

I'he t(;Traei‘s or lateral mounds vi'ry generally incrcii'^e in width 
and de[ith jis they desei*nd from the higher to tlie lower glens, fittaiii- 
ing in the hitter sometimes ;i tinekiiess of lOt) feet, and oeca- 
sionally so great a l)rt‘adlh as to leave only siiflieient room for the 
riv'er to pass, 'riie inferior jiart is always unstratilied, consisting of 
mud and sand, in which large angular and rounded fragments of 
rocks are imhed<h‘d. These boulders are more aud more rcuuuled 
as their distance inere.ises from the hills Avlieiiee they could luive 
been detaelied ; but tliey are more frequently flat-sideil than iiebbles 
whicli have been rouiule<^by water; and they bt*eome more diversi- 
fied in chfiraeter by the iurietion of every trilmtaiw glen. In the 
upper part the iiioiiiids often e».)usi>t of 4t) to Ml feet of the same 
materials as the lower, but regularly stratified. Mr. liVill llieii 
]>ro(a*eds to illustrate his suhjeei by describing in detail the ]>hie- 
nomena presented by the valley of the South Ksk and those of its 
tributaries. 

The South Esk s])rings from a shalloAV lake nearly ;U)(jO feet 
above tlie hrvel of the sea. and twenty miles from Strathmore. For 
six miles the river fl(jws through a district eom])osed jiartly of gneiss, 
traversed hj^ veins of granite or eurite, and partly of granite. 'I’he. 
fraginentwS derived from this high region may lie tiaeed downwards 
continuously for twelve miles to C'ortaehie ; and as a proof that the 
detritus forming tlu‘ lateral mounds has followed the same down- 
ward course, Air. Lyell .states that it jireserves througlu>iit, as well 
in tlie main as in the lateral glens, an uniformly grt’y colour ; wliilc 
the detritus of the lower zone of mica-slate is invarialily tinged red, 
this colour being also imparted to the debris of the still lower por- 
tions of the glens, notwithstaiuling the inteniii.vt ure of pale brown 
Ann. at).' N. Hist. J W. vii. ^ 2 L 
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materials obtained from the clay-slate of tliat district. Another 
proof of the detritus not liavinj^ been drifted upwards, is the absence 
in,thc higher portions of the glens of the blocks of pure white (piartz 
which abound in the region of mica-schist, and have been derived from 
the numerous veins and beds of quartz belonging to that formation. 
The chief exception to this arrangement is a boulder of conglomerate 
in the bed of the Proson, evidently derived from hills two miles to 
the south, but which are consiilcrably above the level of the glen. A 
few other similar exceptions have been noticed, but the distances to 
which the stragglers have been traced are iiicoiisiderahlo. The jihje- 
nomcna exliibited by the lateral mounds, Mr. Jiyell states, agree 
well Avith the hypothesis of their being the lateral moraines of gla- 
ciers ; and he adds, tliat he had never been able to reeoiicile these 
phaciiomeiia, particularly the want of stnitiiication, witli the theory 
of the at^eumulations of the detritus during submergence, and the re- 
moval by deniidation of the central portions of a deqKisit which had 
by that means fdlcd the glens. The distrihiition of an enorinnus 
mass of boulders on the southern side of Loch Jlrand}", and elt'arly 
derived from the jireeipiees Avhieh overliang tlic f^ioch on the thret; 
other sides, is advanced as another jiruof in favour of the glacial 
theory. It is impossible to c(»njccture, Mr. Lyeil says, how these 
blocks could have been trjinspovted half a mile over a deep lake ; but, 
let it he imagined that the Loch was once oircnpiod by a glacier, and 
the diiViculty is removed. Loch Wliorral, about a. mile to tlic ('jist 
of lioch Brandy, is also surrounded on its north, east and western 
sides by jireeipices of gneiss, and presents on its soutlu'rn an inunensi^ 
accumnlation of boulders with other iletritus, olrt wed (ner with 
angular Idocks of giK'iss, in some iiistani es twenty feet in diameter. 
This moraine is ?.<n’eial luirulrcd yards wide, and I'xcctais twenty 
feet in depth, terminating at the hurilers of tlu? j>Iain of C'Jova in a 
multitude of hillocks and ridges much resemliling in shape some 
terminal moraines examined by Mr. Lyeil in Switzerland. 

The great transverse barrier at Crlenaim, where the valley of the 
South K.sk contracts from a mile to half a mile in breadth, and is 
flanked by steep mouritains, Mr. Ly’^cll formerly regarded as very 
dillicult of explanation. Seen from below, tliis barrier resembles an 
artificial dam 200 hiet high, with numerous hillocks on its sununit. 
On the eastern side it ai)pcars to have hec^n denuded to the extent 
of about yOO yards by the Ksk. Its lircadth from north to south 
i.s about half a mile. 4 ’he low^cr ])art, dO feet in depth, laid open 
in the river clilf, consists of impervious, unstratificd miul, full of 
boulders ; but the total vertical thickness of this deposit is stated to 
be from 50 to 80 feet ; and the upper part of the barrier is com- 
posed of from .50 to 100 feet of very fine stratified materials. It is 
not possible, Mr. Lyeil observes, to account for the accumulation of 
this barrier by^ the agency of water, jiarticularly as no tributary 
joins the Ksk at tliis [)oint ; but if the barrier be supjioscd to be the 
large terminal moraine of a receding glacier, then its form and 
position, he says, are easily to he understood, M. Agassiz, in his 
Avork cm glaciers, shoAvs, tlait Avhcu these masses of ice enter a nar- 
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row dctilo from a hroaiicr valley, the lateral moraines are forced 
towanls the centre, and the mass of transported matter is s])read 
more uniformly over tlie whole. Such a terminal moraine left hy a 
recedin'^ glacier in a defile, Mr. Lyell states, would dam back the 
waters of tlie g-laeicr, and produce a lake ; and the pluenornena pre- 
sented by the harrier of Gk-nairn, and the jdain which extends in 
its rear, are fully explicable on the assiimidion of their having’ been 
produced by a j;»*lacier. Tiic stratification of the \ippcr jiortion of 
the. harrier is also shown to he p>artly in ai-cordauee with the e.lFects 
produced by the formation of ponds of wat('r on the surface of nio- 
rfiinos ; but Mr. L 3 "ell states, that tlie aeeuni illation of so ii;reat a 
cajipinf^ of stratified materials is .still the most oliseurc cl<araeter of 
the dejiusits under ixinsideration. 

At (kn*t«\chie, about four miles below tlie barrier of Glenairn, the 
iSoutli Ksk enters the countiy' of old red sandstone, and a mile and 
a half lower it is joined by the Froson, and a mile yet lower by the 
Garity. In the district in which these streams unite tht*re is a. con- 
siderable thickness of uiistratified matter full of Gramjiiaii houklers, 
and covered for the greater jiart with stratified gravel and sand. In 
some cases the latter exhibit the diagonal lamina? common in sub- 
aipieons formations ; and in others the strata arc so contorted, that 
ajicrpeiidicular shaft might intersect the same lieds tlirec times. In 
the latter instances the surfa<*e of the subjaircnt red boulder cla}' 
has nut jiartakeii of the movement by wliicli the stratified deposit 
Avas contorted ; and in consequence klr. Lyell ascribed the etloct, 
when he first beheld it in to the lateral pressure of large 

masses of drifted ice repeatedl)’^ stranding ujuni a shoal of soft ma- 
terials'*'. Ill the middle of the tract between the S lutli l^.-^k and the 
Proson is a thy vallc}'', and to the south of this valley, near the Pro- 
son, an e.xeavation wa.s made ten years ago, which exjioscd extremcl}'- 
contorted beds overtopped b}' others perfectly liorizontal, Iiaving 
been formed b)-’ trampiil dejiositioii after the disturbance of strata 
yirevioiisl}’^ deposited. The pha'iiomena exhibited by the till in this 
district, Mr. lyell conceives, might he wi'll aee.oiinted for by supposing 
the union of three or four large glaciers ; but he trousitlers it dillicult 
to exjilain the aecuniulation of the overlying stratified matiTials, the 
top of wliieh must be b’OO feet above the level of the sea, and facing 
the Strath. In following out the narrow ridge which intervenes 
between the Pro.soii and the Garity, during last Oetolier, in company 
with Dr. liucklaiid, the latter drew the taiitlior’s attention to a sjiot 
half a mile south-west of the House of Pearsie, where llu* surface of 
a porpluay rock was jiolislied, furrowed and scrati-lied. The qiiar- 
rvmieii of Forfarshire? also state sls a general fact, that rocks of suffi- 
cient hardness, when first laid bare, are smooth, ])olislied and scored ; 
and ]Mr. Bhickadder has found on the Sidlaw Hills large boulders 
of sandstone grooved and jiolisheil. Another general fact mentioned 
by Mr. Lyell is, that the uiistratified boulder-clay becomes more and 
move impervious in the lower part of the Gram]>ian glens, not in 
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consequence of the influx of distinct materijils, but in the autiior’s 
o}>iiiiuii of the grinding down by the ice of the mud and other 
defe-itus. 

IVIr. Lj’ell then describes the plia'iionieria of the second district, 
or Strathnior(‘. Though this district may be cousuicred as one 
great strath, yet it is divided into many longitudinal ridges and 
valleys. "Ihe former, scjmetiines feet in height, are for the 

greater part parallel to the strike of the old red sandstone, and are 
generally covered to the depth of sixty or more feet with till and 
erratics, derived from the Grampians and the subjacent strata, 'rids 
covering is so general, that the struct ure of the ilistriet can he de- 
tected only in the ravines tlirongh which the j)rineipal rivers pass. 
The till constitutes invariably tlic oldest j>art of the detritus. 'I’he 
boulders which it contains sometimes excHanl three fe(‘t in diaimter : 
on tlie north midr of Kerriemuir is a Idock of tra]i-roek, six feet l>y 
live feet, and near it is a mass of miea-sehist, nine feet long hy four 
feet wide and three high. The till has been a>cevtaiiic‘d by Mr. 
Blackadder to till, in many jflaees, deep hollows in the sandstone*, 
w’bieli would become lakes or ja at-mosses if tlie till were extracted. 
This distribution tjf the detritus, Mr. [..yell observes, may be < x- 
plained on the supposition that, if the cold ]>eriod came on slowly, 
the advance of the ghiclers wouhl juisli forward tin* d« tritus aecuinu- 
laU'tl at their tciiiiiuation, and till up, wladly or in part, tin* lakes tu' 
i)tbcr cavities which tlic'v waadd t'licouutcr iu their piogres<. Along 
most of the viver-eourses, and in the lowest de])i'essioiis v.f Strath- 
more, the till is covered by stratilied saml au«i gra\el. 

One of the most remarkable peeuliariti*. - of the trans[iorled ma- 
terials ot Forlarshiri* Juid Pt'rth>hirc is a c()ntiniH)us stn.iun, lit)m 
three to three ;iiul ii half miles wide, of lujiiklers and j>t‘bbles, trace- 
able from near Dunkeld, by Conpar, to .the .'Oiitli of lilaiigowrlc , 
then through tlic lowest part of Strathmore, and aft (.rw arils in a 
straight line through the low'Cst deprosioii of Mie Sidlaw Mills from 
Forfar to liUuaii Bay, a di^tall(;e of thirty-four miles. No great rivi r 
tollow's this eoursi', but it is marked everywlurc by lakes, (;r pond.*-, 
wliieli afford slu'll-nifn’l, sw'aiups, and ])cat- mosses, eoiumoulv' sur- 
rounded by ridge.s of detiitus from lil'ty to seventy bet Jiigb. con- 
sisting in the lower ]»art of till and boulders, and in the upj)er of 
stratified gravel, sand, loam and clay, in sonu* instances curved or 
eontcu’ted. lui f(irni of the included sj)aee.s is soinetiiiu*s oval, 
sometimes quadrangular. 'i'lie finest examples an* in the lower 
tract, w'lneli has the J)e*an for its southern houiulaiy, and the road 
from the bridge of Huthveii to the south of the grounds (jf Lindertis 
for its northern. The (jrainjjian boulders are tlironghout the same* ; 
but there are as.sociatcd wdth them ma.sses of acainolite schist, wliieh 
Mr. Blackadder lias ascertaimnl could be derived only from the val- 
ley (.if the Tay. 'Fhe fragments of secondary rocks belong to the 
lormations ol the districts in which they occur. Though the country 
oceiijiied by these rnarl-loch lak('s is not traversed longilndiiially by 
any river, yet it is so low, that if the trans])orted inattcT were re- 
moved, a very slight depression would cause the sea to flow' from 
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I^unau Bay by Forfar to Blairgowrie and Dunkeld. Mr. Lyell 
tliereforc formerly conceived that an estuary might have extended 
in that direction, and that the till might have h(?eri drifted ♦by 
masses of ice floated from the Grampians and contiguous hills, 'i'hc 
overlying ridges of sand and gravel he thought might luive been 
b.'irs formed one «'ifter tin; other, in the same manner as the bar of 
•-rnul and sbir.gle, which now crosses the mouth of the Tay. "Dm 
inland ridges of «and with boulders, which Mr. Lyell noticed in 
Swetlen, and certainly ]u-odiiced under the sea. confirmed him in 
this view. These Swedish ridges are from fifty to several hundred 
yards Ijroad, but sometimes so narrow on the top as to leave little 
more than room f(jr a road ; they are from fifty to a hundred f(?ct 
high, and tliey may be often traced in indjroken lines for many 
leagues, ranging north and south. In liis aecouiit of thesi> ridges, 
ill a memoir jiubli^lK-d in the Philosophical Transactions^, Mr. 
1/yell slates his belief that they were thrown down at the bottom of 
the (thIC of Bolliiiia, in lines paralh l to the ancierd coast, and during 
the surc(‘ssive rise of tlie land. 'Diey usually consist of stratified 
sand and gravel, the layers being often at high inclinations; but 
wlu're they are eompo^ed of boulders, no stratification is observable. 
After a long search, Mr. Lyell succeeded in finding shells in a layer 
of marl belonging to a ri<lgo in the suburbs of Fp'-ala, about twelve 
l\’et bi'low the suiniuit of the ridge, and elgdity above the sea. The 
slu'lls consisted of cdidts, Cardnnn. rdjflc, Trllitut Baltiva, 

JJUor'nni Httorca, and Turbo ulvf(\ tlie most common species in the 
Baltic, and they constitute<l the greater jiart of the layer. On the 
sinninit of the ridge, at a short distaiiee, he noticed angular m{i.s.ses 
of gneiss and granite, from nine to sixteen feet long, wliicli had 
evidently been lodged when the ridge was submarine. 

In Forfarsiiire Mr. Lyell nevm* sucec'cded, as in the above ease in 
Sweden, in finding marine shells in the ridges of sand ; luu* does he 
remember to have seen in Sweden fransverse ridges at right angles 
to the north and soutli. 'Die glacier llieory, the aiitlior states, 
appears to offer a liapjiy solution of the problem of the marl -loch 
gravels, the longitudinal banks being regarded as lateral and medial 
moraines, and the transverse ridges as terminal. The chief objec- 
tions are the stratification of the uj)}H*r part of the banks, and the 
necessity of assuming a gkacier thirty-four miles in length, with a 
fall of only *‘500 or 4()0 feet of country. 

It has always ajipeared to Mr. Lyell and Mr. IMaekadder remark- 
able. that the marl-loeh gravels at Forfar are nearly 100 feet above 
the tract of till which separates them from the vallc)' of South Esk, 
ill Strathmore. In the ])rcsent configuration of the country, w'ater 
could not deposit the Forfar gravels without extending to the South 
Esk, the detritus of which is distinct, and separated by a low district 
of till without gravel. The only explanations of these phauiomcna 
Mr. I-yell considers to be either that the till is the moraine of a 
glacier, or that there has been a local change of relative levels of 
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})y ^vliicli the gravel of Forfar was uplifted, or the till to tlic 
northward depressed. 

•AiKJther line of stratified detritus ranges at a higher level from 
the Loch of Luudie, along the Dichty Water, to tlie sea at Moray 
Firth, a distance of thirteen miles ; and it is stated that many others 
might he enumerated. It is only on the coast to the east and west 
of Dundee, at heights varying from twenty to forty feet, that strati - 
fiwl clay and gravel have been found by Mr. Lyell to contain marine 
shells, all belonging to known existing species, except a NncuJa. 
Although these remains prove a certain amount of upheaval suhsc- 
quent to the dej)osition of the till, or to the commencement of the 
glacial epoch, including an equal movement in the interior, still 
Mr. Lyell objects to a general submergence of tliat part of Scotland, 
since the till Jiud erratic blocks W'cre conveyed to their ])resent 
positions; as iJie stratified gravel is too partial and at too Iowa 
level to support sueh a theory ; and lie would rather account for the 
existc'Tiee of the* Ktr:itifi(‘d dfjiosit.s, hy assuming that barriers of 
Ic-i' ])roduco(l extensive lakes, the waters of whledi threw down 
ridges of stratilietl materials on the tops of llu* moraines. With re- 
sijcet to the gcologi('al ago of the beds containing the marine shells, 
Mr. Lyell is of opinion that it is syneluonoiis with that of the 
older of the recent formations on the Flyde, (‘xamiiied by Mr. Smith 
of .Ionian llill, and Mr. K. Forbes ; and witli respect to the ago of 
the till and stratified gravel last formt'd, he is of opinion that it is 
very modern, hecinise these accuinnhdions constitute exclusively the 
dams of certain marl-loehs to the vt‘vy bottom of the sethment 
formed, in which all the Testaeoa and skeletons of (piadrupeds, as 
w(‘ll ;is the remains of plants which have hecn found, are of existing 
y])eei(‘S. 

Tlie third di.sfrict, or that of the SidUrvv Hills, ekuined Mr. Lyeira 
attention more jairticnlarly on account of the tframpian lioiilder.s 
w'itli whicli it ahoiinds- Tliis range, wdiose greatest height is l.'iOO 
feet above the sea, is composed of anticlinal strata of grey sandstone, 
belonging to the old red sandstoni!, with associated trap. It is co- 
vered, as wi‘11 as the w hole of the conutry between Strathmore ami 
the Tay, with the imjiervious till, containing (rrainjuan boulders and 
fragments of the subjacent grey .sandstone. Tlie finest instances of 
erratics observed hy Mr, l.yell occur on Pitscanly Hill, 700 feet, and 
the adjacent hill of Turin, SOQ feet above the level of tlie sea. About 
forty feet below the summit, on the southern side of the former, is 
a liluck of mica-slate thirteen feet long, seven broad, and seven in 
height above the ground. Four smaller and equally angular masses, 
from three to six lei^t in diameter, lie close to its north end, as if se- 
vered from it. One of the nearest points at wdiich this gmuss occurs 
hi si/u, is the Hraig of Uallot-h, fifteen miles distant, on the northern 
extremity ol the (hvigh Hill, and between tlie.so points intervenes 
the great valley of Stratiiiiiore and the hills of Finhaven. Other 
(lram})iari boulders, from three to six feet in diami'ter, occur on the 
hill- between Lumley Den and TiUndie, at the luMght of lOOO feet ; 
and Mr. llluekiulder has touiid fragments of miea- schist one foot in 
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(lifiinot(;r on llie summit of Crai^owl, the highest j)oint of the Sid- 
law Mills, and exceeding 1500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Jii ccmclusion, Mr. Lyell offers .some remarks on the conditions 
under which glaciers may have existed in Scotland, and the differ- 
eiK^es between them and those of the glaciers of Switzerland. He 
state.s that the glaciers of the latter country being situated 11^ 
further to the south, tluw can j)resent but an imperfect analogy with 
j)ernianent masses of iec in Forfarshire, and tliat it is to St)uth 
(icorgia, Kerguelen’s Land and Sandwich Land that we must look for 
the nearest approach to that state of things which must have existed 
in Scotland during the glacial epoch. In those reghms of the south- 
ern hemisphere the ice reaches to the borders of the sea, and the 
temj)erature of summer and winter being nearly equalized, the gla- 
ciers probably remain almost stationary, like those of the Alps in 
winter, and can be diminished by only the first two of the three 
Ciiuses which tend to check an indetinite accumulation of snow in 
Swit/Arland ; \lz. 1st, cvsvponitioii without int lting; and ‘Jndly, the 
dcsciiiif. of glaciers by gravitation, consitlercd !)y M. .Agassiz to be 
not very intluential : — tin* third (*ause, tlie descent t>f glaciers arising 
from alternate li(pu: faction and freezing, he conceives must be wholly 
susj)eii(led in those regions. 

As the tertiary strata prove that a warm climate certainly pre- 
ceded tlu* assumed glacial epoch in the northern hemisphere, and as 
a mild climate lias since prevailed, Mr. I.yell says, there are three 
distinct phases of action to be considered in stiulying the supposed 
glaciers of Scotland : 1st, the coming on of the epoch ; ’2nd, its con- 
tinuance in full intensity; and »*lrd, its gradual retreat. At the 
commencement of the first condition, only the higher mountfiins 
would send down glaciers to be melted in the jilains below, as at pre- 
sent ill Switzerland, and in Cliili between the 40th aiul oOtii degrees 
of latitude. The ice would therefore thus be constantly advancing 
and retreating, but progressively, century by century, gaming ground, 
ill consequence of diminishing summer heat; and ])ushing its terminal 
moraines forward, it would fill up lakes and other inequalities, till 
it filially reached the sea. During the second condition, w’hen the 
motion of the ice would be vciy small, there would he, Mr. Lyell 
states, vast accumulations of siunv filling the plains and valleys to a 
great height, and leaving hare only the higher peaks and precipices 
of the mountains. From these ])oiiits, he conceives the erratic 
l)locks were detached and conveyed almost impercrejitilily along the 
surface, of the frozen snow to great distances. Iiastly, at the break- 
ing up anil gradual retreat of the glaciers during the third period, he 
is of ojiinion, the bouifters ivere deposited in the various situations 
ill ivhich they arc now found, and that moraines, or lateral and trans- 
verse mounds, were successii ely deposited, and lakes formed by wliicli 
stratified materials were acciiniiilateil in certain positions. 
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lilll. — Information respecting Zoological and Botfruiral 
. Travellers, 

Mr. Forbes and Mr. Thompson , — We have just soon Mr. 'IMioinp- 
Fon, wlio after visitiii" C'(mstantiiio])le, {Smyrna, Atlions, t\c.. 
reliirnod from tlie Ari-hljalago iii oonscf|uonoe of tlio survey of C'an- 
dia being abandoned for the j)rosent year, or until the island Ix ooim .s 
iiiuro settled. We are ha|)|)y to hear from liiin that lie left Mr. f'orbes 
very \vell on the lOth of dune at i\>rt Nousa, in the island of Paros, 
where he had then been for a month most Kueees>fully engaged in 
his re.seare.lu's, i‘sj)eeially in marine zoology. -Mf- horbes lioj»es to 
be aide to visit all the inlands eum})Osing the C vehldes gl\)\lp lluiiug 
the summer and autumn of tht^ ]m-:^<'nt year. 

A\’^(' have* received from him <leseripti«»n>. of s<mie new and very re- 
inarkablo ninrinc' invertebrate animals, \vhieli we shall soon lay be- 
fore onr readers. 


Mr. Srhombnr(/h . — Keecnt letters from Mr. Sehoird)iirgk, datcxl 
Demerara, I2th of Ajuil, mention his safe arrival at that ]daee. and 
tliat he was about t(j start on the following day to the westward to 
the luoLitli ot the* Wayiiia, wliere would be his head-quart (U’s fiu’ a 
short liii\o. .Ml il»e ])arly wert* wcdl witli the e\ee]>liou of Mr, Wal- 
ton the draughlsinaii, who inU luahiig liiui'-ilf .strong I'nough for a 
troj)ical eliinate was ahtuit t^) return t.o Ihighiud. Mr. Sehomhujgk 
expected to start lor the interior of (iuiana, ahoul the begiunlne; of 
August. 


]\lr. IT. S. MacLraj /. — ** As niiglit be expected, the time .spent on 
tin? Irnig voyage from Kiigland to Sydm y’ wai.s not lost ; the ocean 
iiideetl is a rieli domain to the j)hih>.sopher. Mr. Maelaay meiiliema 
having fallen in with the American Seientilie Expedition, whierh left 
the I iiiterl Stales about eighteen rnontlis ago, in two corvettes and 
four seliooners. '^J'hey had visited, wlnm Air. Ma(:l.<eay met them, 
the ('ape de Verds, lhazil, Patagonia, Terra del J’uego, (.’hili, Peru, 
and the South Sea Islands, and had made extensive collections in all 
di'jjartments of njitural hi.^^tory. ^I'he following are tin* scientific mea 
who coinjiose the exp(.-ditiou, and their duties. Titian Peale for 
mammalia and birds; I)i. Pickering for insects, reptiles, and fishes; 
Mr. Coulter fur mollusea, and Mr. Dana for Crustacea, pelagic ani- 
mals, and geology; Air. Rich for botany; two gardeners, and two 
artists, com]»lete the scientific cor|)s. The e.^y^ulition is creditable to 
the LJiiited States, and w’e trust will ])rove mghly important to the 
advancement of scieiiet^ Extensive collections were making in every 
(Icpartmeut of nature, which \v(rre forwarded to Philadelphia a.s op- 
portunities ofl’ered. With regard to Air. MacLcay himsedf, it is his 
intention to remain four or five years in New^ South Wales, where 
he thinks he will have occasion to publish some of the results of his 
investigations without waiting for the remote j)ros])ect of his return 
England, lie had made one journey to the Hunter river; there 
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arc bones, he observes, in limestone caves of Wellinfrtxm valley , \vViieh 
l)rovc to be tJiose of ^^ijrantic ?narsuj*ials, now extinct ; but with the 
exceiition of these, few fossils have been found in New Soutli \N ejes. 
^I'liC iinjiressions of a fern and of a tisli. some corallines, niollu.-cous 
shells, aiul a few radialfi, are all that be has yet •‘‘een or heard of. 
Ni) Crustacea or anmdosa or cirripedou? sliells Jiave yet been tniiiifl, 
nor reptiles or birds. Indeed, he observes, this nnr country is w 
reality a very old one, if wc may judge from the low urgnniziitiuii of 
its fossil remains. 

Mr. MacTiCay a.'<ks many rpH'stlons regarding India, which per- 
liaps we >lmll do bi'ttcT by pnbllshinu: than bv attenxpting ti> answer 
oursnlves. Ho partieiilarly interestfd in those fossil remains wlileh, 
as lie lunisolf oxpressc's It, ' fill up L^aps in the chain of living nature,* 
am! asks if we liave any 'JVilobites. 'I’lu'V occur, he says, at the 

( apo of (oKid Mojie, rind might he expected in )Silunjui ro(*k.<. He 

is desirous ol heing inlornu'd it h^’clios aboiiud in the dark damj) 
loiVils ol India, and also if tlien* he any ins(*efs parasitical in ants’ 
iicsts, and whether bees and wasps are infested with parasites in 
India. He is desirous (»f leaving soim* of the 1 1 ymenofiterous and 
Dipterous insects of India, with all tin* jiarasitieal kinds, and the 
names of the animals they infest. We had sent a small collect ion 
of tlu' comm(au*r insects collected in the cohl season, imt Mr. Mac- 
Lcay is now (le^ir()ns of liaving some of tliose wliich are found on 
jilants of \arious kinds during the rains; and in making c*olleetinns 
during winter, he recommends .-tones to be turned, and tlie bark of 
trees iti fie ri‘mo\ed in search <»f the rarer sorts, ('aleutta is not the 
most favourable place for making colleetiuns of any kind, hut we 
shall jirocure what we can ; we shall also be very haj)])y to forward 
to Mr. AhieLeay any eolleetioms that may he mil rusted to us for the 
])nrpose by friends in the Jl/o/}/ss///' — ('eJeuttu Journal of Nafural 
l/isforj/. No. ‘2. 


MISCHLLANKOIJS. 

.7 new Cctius of Mca'i can dirtne Mammalia. ~ Jolin Phillips, 

who has lately returned from Ileal ilel Monte, Mexico, ha.«, at the re- 
eomniendation of Air. John 'i^iylor, sent to the Ibitish Aliiscuni the 
skins of some very rare and interesting birds, of a AVv.sv/W.v, and of the 
new animal wliicli 1 shall now proeectl to describe. 'I'his animal is very 
interesting, as having all the external form and eolonriug of a 6>/*- 
bua ; anti it is doubtless the American representative of that African 
genus, though diHcringrfroin it very essentially, in being provided, like 
some other American genera, as liaccophorus, Sarronnj.^, and Iletc- 
romt/s, with large cbeek-pouchcs, which o])en externally on the side 
of the cheeks. 1 propose to call it 

Dipodomys. 

Body covered with soft hair. Head moderate, w ith largo cheek- 
pouehes opening externally on the side of the cheeks. Kara and 
eyes rather large : the fore-legs short ; the liind tarsus long and 
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slender ; the Iiind feet very long ; the soles covered witli Iinir , 
toes o — -4. 'J'lie tail much longer than the body, covered with 
, rather short hair, and with a dilated brush at t])C end ; the tippt^r 
cutting teeth grooved in front. Grinders ? 

This genius differs from all those above cited in the tail being 
elongaUd and covered with hair, with a ])encil at the e nds like the 
(rcrfwas, and from Saccomys in the soles of the hind feet being hairy, 
DironoMYS Piiinnirii, Cray, 

Grey -brown, with longer black liairs ; sides sandy; side of the 
nose, spot near the base of the ears, band aenvrs the thigh and 
beneath, ])ure white ; nose, spot at the ba>e of the h»ng black 
whiskers, and at the base of the tail, Idac'k ; tail blaek-brow ii, 
with I be band on each of its sides anti tip white ; piaiis ending 
in a long spine. Length ; hotly and lietid 5 inehes ; tail G.j 
inehes ; hind feet I t inch. 

lidiah. Mexico, near Ileal dt,*! Alonte. John Phillips, Kstp 

I may hero remark, that /Jffssan'sy like the Wiascks, has the soles 
t)f the ft'e.t eoverotl witli hair, ami a)>peiirs to he more allietl to that 
genus than to the Gluttons (G/t/o). — J. hh Gray. 

O.V A NKW liUHOl’KVX OKXl'S OK KllKSlI WAT K » KISH. IJV K. HKCKKI.**'. 

If we east a view on the nnmtTous new sjieeit's of freshwater fisli 
with whicii tlie ielithyologists of Kngland, Seandinavia, Kussia, 
Pranec, Germany, and especially tho>c of Italy, have of late, aftt*r 
careful comparist)n, inatle n> acfpiainted, tlicrt* needs no grt.-al fore- 
sight to suspect new sjieeie^ also in the western and south-eastern 
districts of Eurojie, whieli, in this respect, may nearly h(‘ regarded as 
/on (I iiH'oyiHla, Hut if it had !»een a>-ertcd that there might still 
occur on land or in fresh Avater in Euroj)e a remarkable vertebrate 
animal Avhich had hitherto remained nnknowii which would deserve 
to form an absolutely new genus, this a.ssertion would have met with 
no favourable reception, as much too hazardous, and as a ]>hpcni>inenoii 
whicli, after suc-h great progres.s in Natural History, might have been 
exjiectcil only in distant regions far removed from all cnltivatiori. 
Hut that which was so little to be expected is now established as a 
fact. An ichthyological journey in Dalmatia which I had occasion 
to undertake towarcls the close of last summer, in whicli it was my 
tJiief pur])ose to examine most accurately all the fresh waters of this 
highly interesting country, alFordcd me not only ses^eral hitherto un- 
known species, but, to my great joy and astonishment, an animal so 
remarkable even in a physiological respect, that it fully claims to be 
regarded as a peculiar and higlily characteristic genus. It occurs 
near the frontiers of Ho.siiia, and also in Hosnia, jiretty frequently, 
and belongs to the large family of the Cyprhiidcc, The principal clia- 
rac^ter by which it is distinguished among the latter, is a flesJiy canal 
Avhicli coheres longitudinally with the first ray of the anal fin, and rev 
presents an external tuhuhir api>endix of the anus, by which the anal 

^ 'r.anskitoil by Mr. W. rrancis from the originul, cuimmmicatcd bv 
1 L. i;ray, 1 :m|, 
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aperture termiiialcs at tlie extremity cif this fin-ray or rather at the end 
of tile fin itself. Among all hitherto known fislies, the curious Ana- 
bleps tolrophthahnus, from the rivers of Jirazil and Surinam, alone 
jjossesses anything analogous. In other respects our fish approaclics 
most nearly in general habit those of the genus linrhns, Cuvier, but 
has decidedly no scales. The more complete descrijition of it will 
ajijiear next spring in my intended work on the freshwaitcr fish of 
Austria, on which occasion all the new si»ecies will bt; most perfectly 
aiul truly represented with the aid of my ichthyometer. In the mean 
time, I will call this highly remarkfible new’ genus Auiopijyr, and feel 
greatly honoured in dedicating the same to my highU’ honoured Me- 
ca*iias llaron von iliigel, by giving his name to the only sj»e(aes as 
vet known. 

FORHKS*S STA KFIS II ES EC 11 1 XI ;S T,I V 1 1> ITS. 

Cork, Juno 2.3, ISH. 

“ I ■ pun looking into the alxivti interesting w«)rk, 1 find it stated, in 
the tlescrlpt ion of f'rbinns lit /f/tfs, that thv' animal bores into liinc- 
stoiu' ojf/t/. Now I can say tliat it is by no means coiifineil to that 
r.KTk, as all those that oeeur on the cvjast of the county Clare, south 
of the Islands of Arran, an extent of several miles, to the mouth of the 
river Shannon, nn) imbedded in a transition slate ? mneh harder than 
any limestone with which I am acquainteil. I’he sjK’elmeii whicli 
was sent, some years ))ast, to the late Mr. Uennett by my friend 
d. I). I luiijjilirey s here, and de'seribed in the ‘ l/mmeaii Transactions,* 
is ea)mj)osi‘d of the same kind of roek. — Samci:!. WTcjit.” 

Spr/(Ai//(/ iUtnunj Hird. — In tlie notice* at p. 2.‘hS. vol. i. of the ‘ .^\n- 
nals,’ the faculty of imitating articulate .‘-onnds w’as noticed as not 
having been before observed in tlie (‘anary Bird. A similar fac‘t, 
lieiwever, is recorded by IMaelame Rolan<l in tlu? very interesting 
memoir of her life. Speaking of the good nun, Siviir Sairitc .Agathc, 
from vvlioui sIut had received great kiudiu'Ss wdien at the convent 
."■ehool, she savs, “ Rile m’eminenait ipieltpiefois dans sa cellule, ou 
elh* avoit iiii Serin eharnuuit, familier, carcssant, a <tiii elle avoit ap- 
pris a parler.” 

lUIlDS f)K IvKXT. 

Mr. Mummery has connnunleated the following notices of Jlirds 
lately taken in the Isle of Tlianet : — 

“May fith, at Saeket’s Hill, about a mile from .Margate, T shot a 
beautiful specimen of the Orvoius yalbalu^ or Golden Oreole, a female 
in fine xduiiiage. On dissection it wais found to ctintain sixteen 
small eggs. On the same day I shot a beautiful sjieeimen of the 
Lanins rn/'ns, or Wood Chat Shrike. I have also seen at Sacket’s 
Hill a beautiful bird, the NuriJ'raya C'anjovafactes, or Nutcracker : 
I ke])t ill sight of it for about two hours wilhuiit being able to get 
a .*^bot at it. 

“ fc-ievtTral Limosa rnfa, or Har-tailed Godw its, have been cajiturcd in 
this iiciglibonrhooil, especially at North Shore, near Sandwich. A 
friend of mine shot fourteen in one shot, the largest number at one 
lime I have heard of. I have shot several, some of them being very 
splendid birils in full plumage, several of whieli are in skins for sale. 
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“ I have also sliot a very fine Totanus yiareoht, or Wood Sandj)ip( r ; 
and a i>air of Charadnns Cantianus, or Kentish Plover, male aiul k - 
maJcj, very beautiful birds : the female is in the Margate Mu>eum.’‘ 

;3, IJsith Road, Margate, Kent. 

Mr. Mummery, who is now on liis way to the Orkney f.sU'iiul:’. <ui 
an ornithological expedition, also informs us that two Pojl)t'ai.r!e 
Sharks, a male and a female, have just l)een taken at: Margate m a 
maekerel-net, and are tiesigiied for the Museum tluae. 

K M B K ai Z A 1 1 ( » R TU I, A N A . 

Ileiiliekh Sussex, Mav ‘2\K 

Sir, — As it aj)j)ears to me that tlu* occurrence of every rare animal 
ought to he made known to tliose who take an interest in Natural 
Mistorv, I send yon th<* following n<»tice, tliinking tliat the hklitors 
may probably consider it worthy t)f insertimi in their Magazine*. 

On the ‘Jtith ol‘ April a very ])erfe(‘t s|H‘eimen of tlie Or1ola]i Hunt- 
ing, hl}nhfrha lloflulann ot Jenyns, ‘ P»rit. Ar».’ ]>. 1 was shot 
wluNt sitting on the parajH'l of the viaduct of the Hrigliton and lam- 
d(»n Railway, near the Hrigliton terininas. When first seen it was 
very restless. Hitting about and uttering an iiun'ssaiit slirill eliirping 
not.e. 'Phi^ specimen, wliieh is mnv in my ]K>ssession. agrees in evi'ry 
respoet with the descriptions oi Mr. .h iiyns anil of Mi. \'arrell, ex- 
cept that the tail has a portion of the inner w'ehs of t/trr< of the 
outer feathers wiiitc instead of tiro. 

This is, I believe, at most only the sixth specimen which has 
hitli(‘rto occurred in Ihitain, 

1 am, tsir. yours obediently, 

IVichani Taylor, Esq, Wm. Hojuimi, Jun. 

.Dl/itvia/ Srratc/irs. — L.irge areas of this rock iieing nneovered for 
the purjiose of c[uarrying, it is found jilanisheil as if hv tlu* fri(rlit>n 
of some heavy body moving over it, and marked by jiarallel t>Tooves, 
wliieh are regarded by Or. Locke as ‘ ililuvial scralehes * tliey 
are found at ‘ Light's ipiarry, east of the Aliami, and seven miles 
above Dayton, thus rendered jiarticuhirly interesting by tlu* tliseoveiy 
ill it of * diluvial grooves,’ a circunistaiiee wliieh 1 had thought pro- 
bable from the fact of the ]>laiiishing or grinding dowTi of the strata ’ 
first observed at Ckil. Partridge’s cpuirrj', ‘ xvlierc the njiper surface, 
esjiecially at the apex of its <*onvexity, has its roughness nearly worn 
olF, not by corrosion or by decomposition, nor by the attrition of sand 
and gravel, but by the grinding of a Hat surface, making the work, so 
far as it went, a perfect ])lanc, and leaving the pits of the deejiest 
cavities entirely untouched j .’ ‘ laglit s iprarry has been ' stripjied’ 

of soil, more or less, over ten acres, and the upper layer of stone is 

* ['fhoy will now, perhaps, be claimed by some of our geologists as 
ylacial. — Ed. ] 

t These cavities arc found, where another layer of the rock lies upon this, 
to answer to salient points in the upper one, and the “ natural surface of the 
stone is within certain limits as rough as can he couceivt-d, there being sharp 
teeth, an inch long, projecting from one layer and entering tlio contiguous 
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ill most pluces completely ground down to a piano, as jiCrfectly as it 
could have been by a stone-cutter by polishing.* * In many places, 
grooves and scratches in straight and parallel lines are distinctly ' i- 
sible, evidently formed by the jirogn’ss of some heavy mass, pro- 
pelled by a regular and uniform motion. The grooves are in wi<lth 
from lines .seari;ely visible to tlujsc three- foiirtl is of an inch wide, 
and from one- fortieth to onc-eighth of an inch deep, traversing the 
quarry from between nortli 19'^‘, to north west, to the opposite 
jioints in lines (wavtly slraUjht ^ and in fascicles of sometimes ten in 
number, cjarfly pnrallrl ; elearly*^ in compact limestone, witliout 
seam or fault of any kind, and in a .suifaee ground down to a perfect 
j)laiie.’ 'I’o illustrate these appearances, a portion of the stone was 
taken, and by the process of ‘ medal ruling,’ a ja^rfect engraving was 
made by the tracer, and a j)ieture“ is given in tlii! report (p. '2‘M)) of 
great distinctness. 'I'jie. blue limestone abt>iiiids with tlie Stropho- 
mvhti of Kaf. . while the elilF has few of them. 'I’lie shell of the fos- 
sil." is often j>rc served in the blue, while iu the elitf’ limestone only 
tlui cast is lound.” — SUIiman ii American Journal ^ Jan. ltS41. 

To the lui//ors of the Annals and Mayaztnc of ISialnrnl Jfis/ory. 

“ W'lcil (“an \V(' roiixui hut iVoiii what we know — Pttpr, 

DJfrrences of' Seniers in An/s. — lu tlio aeeoimt of tin' Proceedings 
of the hhitomological Suciel) of the 1st ot .June, 1S4(), ])ulilishcd in tlui 
last Numljer <»f thi- .lournal, it is said,-- “ Mr. Shm-kard jd>.i> stated 
his opinion, that there was never more than one kind of Xentm* 
among the Ants.” As this might he uiulerstood to irnj.ly that I am 
ignorant of what has Ihw'Ii stati'd by Muher, Lund, and others, of 
there being dltlerent classes of NenU rs - viz. Soldiers and W'orkers — 

I rcijiiest to state, that, my observation was the result of the careful 
study of an extensive collection of the Social I leterog'vna, in which, 
with hut one execjition, ami that in a rare genus, 1 have iletected 
only one deseription of neuters, for mere ditlcrmices of size are of no 
inqiortaiUH', knowing as we do liow' much most in-ccts vary in this 
re.^iiect. 'To this 1 alluded at the time. Where a funetional dif- 
ferenee c.visN, wc are prepared, from analogy, to e-\]»eet correspond- 
ing stnietural dillcnuiees ; hut not finding the-'e, I ap])rehend we may 
more correctly attribute what has been observed either to an en- 
larged instinct ixa-niiar to certain genera of this tribe of insects, ca- 
jiahle of being alliriiatidy exercised by all tlieir intlividiials umler 
certain inllueiiees, and not ri‘strieted to a certain class, or perhajis 
to the preoccupied imagination of the observers tliemselves. It has 
been said, that the heads of the soldiers are i)ro])ortionally larger : 
if such be the ease, it is remarkable that ilescribers have not given 
the descri})tious of tw'o kiiuls of neuters, esjieeially in the l^uropeaii 
genus Af/a. The rcspc(;tive types of the two distinct forms of a 
neuter wdiieli I mentioned aliove a.s the only exception U) the gene- 
rality of my observation, are the Fannica {Fcl/on) fuauata, Latr., and 
curvidenta/a, Latr. 

Under the date of October oth likewise, in the same Number of 
this .lournal,^ it is stated that Mr. fcSinith (‘xhibited i/te tiro distinct 
kinds of neuters of Formica sanyuinca, but it is not saiil whether any 
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distinction exists beyond difiercncos of size. This 1 shi^uld nnu ;h 
like to know, fis I wtis not present at that meeting of the Sofi<jty. 

Ohsenrity will necessarily involve the natural history the Sof’ial 
Iletero^yna until coin])cteiit observers pursue its investii^atioii in 
tropical climates ; and it is veiy niueh to be repjretted that Lmul 
sliould eitlicr not have availed Jiiinself of his skill ainl opjun tunities, 
or that their results should still be withhold from the outouu)h\t:;ieal 
public.— \V. K. S. 

Doithtfiff liU'iitihj of ]\llsrus cnoipr.'flrh and yinnnnjfhtJn suhnlnsn . — 
Under the date of Septendnu* 7, it is mentioned that Mr. Smith ex- 
hibited s])(‘cimens of J7/.vr7/.s* cantprstf'is u.ni\ Ainmophilfi 7'>iffgnris, taken 
in copatti, wliencc he was led to consider the former only as a variety 
of llie latter species. l^'roin the known interest I trdvC in the Kosso- 
rial Hynieiioptera, I may be excus(‘d for observinjr that 1 cannot par- 
tici}>atein Mr. Smith’s opinion ; for iiotwithstamlinj^ the possif)i/ifi/ of 
genvrir identity in the two insects, there cannot be the least doubt 
of their sport fir distiiietioii. I mij^ht just as eontidently state that ()s~ 
miff hh'ta and Chalostoma ma^viliosa arc identical, because I took 
them under the same circumstances, iJesides, many well-authen- 
ticated instances arc known of widely dissimilar insects being found 
ill ecpially susjiicious conjunction. — \V. hh S. 

ilrports of Disrvsstons, — T wish to remark iijion the rejiorts of the 
discussions that succeed the reading of jiapers at the liintomologi(‘al 
Societ 5 ^ that r/iv/ /.v^rci^xpression- of opinion ought to be submitted, 
prior to publication, to tiudr several originators to ensure aeeitraey , 
and iu(l(*ed, ('veii if the rrport hr rornrt^ a man may not can? to ha\ c 
an opinion go forth to the worhl which ’’vas struck out only in the 
heat of argument, f tln'iik the (Tcoj!>oical Society acts far more' 
wisely by j)ruliihiting the j)ul)ru ation i»f tludr tw/attporr i]i>ciu sions, 
as this and oth(*r journals presmit aileipiate means for all who desire 
to announce their vi<-ws. — W, K. SarcKAun. 

Chelsea, April L'2, iSll. 

OIOTUMIY: C. S. IlAl’JXKSOl'K. 

“ Ct)nstanlinc S. Ivalinescpie-Selnnalt/, a Siialian by birth, iirsl. 
went to Ninth America in the year l.SO'J, wlieic he remained for 
three years; and returning from his native land in 1S1.>, continued 
to reside in the United States until his decease in September last 
(1840). The name of this eccentric, but certainly gifted pi'rson, 
has been conuccteil -witli the natural history of this country for the 
last thirty-live year.s ; yet, from tlie manner of their jmhlicatioii, 
many of his scattered writings are little known to men of seicnee. 
It is chiefly as a naturalist that Rafinesque is known, although his 
attention has by no means been restricted to Natural History ; since 
works on Antiejuitics, Civil History, Philology, Political QM oiiomy, 
Philosophy, and even a poem of nearly six thousand lines, have pro- 
ceeded from his ]>en. Jlotany, however, was his favourite pursuit, 
and the subject of a large portion of his writings. Our task," says 
his hiograjdier, “ although necessary, as it appears to us, i.s not alto- 
gether pleasing ; for while we would do full justice to an author. 
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who, in his early days, was in some rcsj)ects [greatly in advance of 
the other writers on the l)otany of this country, and whose labours 
havt! been disregarded or undervalued on account of his peculiarities, 
we are oldiged, at the samii time, to protest against all of liis later 
and ojie of liis earlier botaiiieal works. * * 

A gradual <leterioration will be observed in Kafinesqiic’s bota- 
ideal writings from 181.0* to about when the passion for csta- 

blisliing new genera and species apjiears to have beconn; a complete 
moiionKfina. 'J'liis is the most charitable sup])osit:iou we can enter- 
tain, and is confirmed by the o])inions of tliose. who knew liim best, 
llitliertowe have been particular in the enumeration of bis scatlertnl 
prodmdions'j', in order to facilitate the labours of tliose who may be 
disposed to search through Imsliels of chaff for the grain or two of 
wheat they j)ercliaTice eonlain. What eon.-idt'ratioii tliey may d(i- 
serve, let succeeding botanists tlett*rmine ; but we cannot hesitate to 
assert that none wbatevt'r is due to liis subseijuciit works.'" — 6'////- 
m(m's American Jmtrnal^ April 1841. 


MF/n:OU()LO(jJCAl.. OnSKIlVATIOXS FOR .JFNK ISll. 

Chisu'h'/i . — .lime I, ‘A cry fine. 4. Fine, nitli v cry ilry air. 5. Sliglitly 
overcast. 0. Very tine ; slight rain. 7. Cold and iby : slioucry and cold, fi, 
5>. Cloudy and cohl. lO. V^cry fine. 11. Cloudy. l‘i. Slight ruin; clear. 1 
Cloudy and cold; clear ai night. 14. Very tine. l.>. {Slight drizzle: cloiuly 
anil line. 1(i, 17. Very tini?. IS. Sultry : rain, with distant thunder and light- 
ning at niglu, IJ). Sidtry ; rain. iiO. Wiy tine : rain. ‘Jl. T leavy showeis, 
witli sultry intervals. '2'2. Very fine: cloudy. ‘2>. Overcast and fine; very 
heav\ rain ,at noon. 21, Showery: heavy r;uii at night. 'JJ, Rain. ‘Jd. Cloudy. 

27. Show’ei j. ‘J8. Jtaiii, 2it. Cloinly : showery. ;i(). Fine. — 'fhe mean tem- 
perature of tlie month w.as about 2 ’ below the average. 

Ji'tston , — June I — 1. I'inc, .4, o’, l.'loudy. 7. Cloudy: rain ^.^r. and p.m. 
8. Cloudy : rain ea» ly a.:m. 1). Clinidy. lO. Fine. 11 — 1;?. (Moiiily. I I — 17. 

I'iiie. IS. Fine: lliei in. 8 o'clock 71 . It). Clomly * rain early rain p.m. 

‘.sO. Fine: rain i'.>r. -I, (Moiuly : brisk wind. 22, 22, l’’ine. 21, l’'iiH' : rain, 

with thunder and lightning p.m. *J.4. Rain. 2(i. Cloudy: rain e.ai. 27, Fine, 
‘JS. Rain: rain e.'i. 22, Fine; rain with ihiinder and lightning p.m. ;i(). Fine. 

Apph’^/trfh DuwJ'rks-shire , — -June 1. ('lenr anil warm, 2, Ihight and 

cool. :i. llail-showers : llinnder. I. Cloudy. .4. Cloudy : rain p.m. (J, Fine but 
cloudy. 7. Dry and cool. 8. Dry and cool : withering. Dry and cool, 

l‘J. Dry and cool, but warmer. 1;J. Dry and cool. 11. Slight showers. 1.4, 
Ri. Dry and droughty. 17. Diy and droughty : cloudy. 18. Fine r.iiii ;iiui 
thunder. 11). ibiiii p.m. *20. Veiy warm : rain p.-m. L'l. I le:i\ y show'crs, 
22. Fair all day. 22, Fair and fine. 24. Fair and line : tlnmder. 2.~. Wet 
nearly all day. 2ti, Slight, showers : thunder. 27. Fair till 1 o’clock : rain. 

28. Sliow’ory all day. 2;). Showery all day ; thunder. 150. Rain p.m. 


* “ It wfis in tills yoar (1810),*’ remarks Dr. Siliiman, “ that. 1 became 
abirmed by a flood of eonmmnieations, aiiiioiiiicing new discoveries by (\ S. 
llafinestiiie, and being warned, both at home and abroad, against his claims, 
I returned him a largo bundle of memoirs, prejiaretl with his heaiilifiil and 
exact chirograi»hy, and in the neatest form of scientific papers, 'riiis will 
aceoimi for the early disappearance of his comnmnicatioiis from this Journal. 
The step was painful, hut necessary; for, if there had been no other dilli- 
culty, he alone would have filled the Journal, hail he been permitted to 
proceed.” 

f Our readers will find these contained in an article of twenty-one pages 
ill Siliiman ’s Journal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 

UOYAl. SOCIKTY. 

Feuritahy 18, 1811. — A paper wa.s in part read, entitled, “ Menioir 
on a })orti()n of the Lower Jaw ol* an Iguaiiodon, and other Saurian 
Remains <liseovered in the strata ol‘ Tilgate Forest, in Sussex.’* Ry 
(fidimn Algt'rneii *1Mantell, Es(|., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Wlnm the author eomniiiuieati'd to the Royal Soeiety, in the year 
1 8y,‘>, a notict^ on tlie tf«4h <»f an unknown herbivtiroiis reptile, 

found in the limestone of Tilgate iMirc'st, in Sussex, he was in hop“s 
of diseovtn ing the jaws, with the tet‘th attached to it, of tin; same 
fossil animal, which migl^ either eonfinn or modify the inferences 
he iiad been le<l to deduce from an examination of the dt‘tached 
teeth. II(‘ was, however, disappointed in th(‘ object of his search 
until lately, when he has bt'cn fortunate enough to discover a por- 
tion of the low(ir jaw of a young individual, in which the fangs of 
many teeth, and the germs of several of the supplementary teeth, 
are preserved. The pn'sent paper is occupied with a minutti and 
cirenm^tantial (h^scriptioii of tlii‘se specimens, and an (‘laborate iii- 
(piiry into the ost(;ologieal characters and n^lations presented by the 
extinct animals to which they belonged, as eompar(‘d with existing 
specie s of Saurian reptiles ; the whole lieing illustrated by numerous 
drawings. 'J'ln^ comparison here instituted furnislies ai)par<‘ntly con- 
clusive proof that the fossil thus discovered is a ]U)rtion of the lower 
jaiv of a reptih^ of the Laeertiiie family, belonging to a genus nearly 
allied to the Iguana. From the peculiar structure find condition of 
the teeth it ajipears evident that the Ignanodon was herbivorous ; 
and from the. form of the bones of the extremities it may he inferred 
that it was enabled, by its long, slender, prehensile fon^ fec't, armed 
with hooked claws, and sup])orted by its enormous hinder limbs, to 
pull down and feeil on the foliage and trunks of the arborescent 
ferns, constituting the tlora of that, country, of which this eohtssal 
reptile appears to have been the jirineipal inhabitant. 

Some particulars are a<ld(Ml respecting various other fossil hones 
found in Tilgate Forest, and in particular those of the Hglccosaurtis, 
or Weahlen Lizard (of which genus the author discovered the re- 
mains of three, individuals), and of several cither rcjitiles, .as the 
Meg(tlosaurus^ Plesiosaurus^ and several spcicies of Stvuvosaurusy 
Pterodactglus, and Chelonia^ as also one or more species of a bird 
Anu.ty Mag, JS, Hist, Fo/. vii. Suppl. 2M 
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allied to the Heron. All these specimens are now deposiU il in thr 
British IMusenni. 

April 2‘2. — " Ucmarks on the Birds of Kerguelen’s I-#;ind.” l>y B. 
5BC’orrnick, Surgeon R.N. of H.M.S, Kreniis. Cojiinnmi- 

eated by the Lords C’ominissioncrs of the Admiralty. 

The birds usually met with by the author in this island err 
petrels and penguins ; and besides these, he found two s))ceir.- uf 
gull, a duck, a shag, a tern, a small albatros, and a s})ecies of ( hioiiis ; 
and also a remarkable nocturnal bird allied to the Proe.ellaria. Brief 
notices are given of the h^rms and habits of these birds. 

“Geological lleinarks on Kerguelen’s Land.” By 11. ALConniek, 
Esq., ynrgeon R.N. of H.M.IS. Erebus. Gommnnieated by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The noi t.brrn rxlrrinity of the island is desiaibed as In-iug entirely 
ofvolc;inic origni. ’J’lic tr:ip r(.< k.«, <.f wliich the headlands arc eoiu- 
pos('d, form a siieeossloii ot teriTaces lU'arly horizontal. Basalt is the 
prevailing roek i itr assumes the prismatic form, and ]aissi*s into 
greenstone, and the various niodifiealions of amygdaloid and j)or- 
phyry. The geiu'ral direction of the mountain-ranges incdiiie' to 
till' south -wr‘st and uorth-east. and they vary in height from 5*)1) to 
2500 feet. Alauy oi tin* hills are iuLeiveetod hv trap dvkes, usually 
of basalt. Several ennlcal hill<, with crater-sha))c‘d summits, are 
touud, evidently the leinaiu.- of vnleanie vents. 'J'hrec; or four very 
feiiigvdar isolated bills, composed of >ui igneous slaty samlstone, e-a-ur 
ill (himlx'rlaiid Bay, })) esenting very smooth outrni'es, and con -ti-l iiig 
of piles of broken fragments, throiigli wbieh the mass jvrotruvles, in 
places, in jirisinatic eolumiiv:. Vast Cjuantitms of are acen - 

Ululated at the base of ihe hill>-*, in many )>laces to the iieighr. of JOO 
or 300 feet or more, all'crdiiig si rung evidence of the rapid tlisinte- 
gration this land is undergoing, from the sudden atmosjilierie vieis- 
siludes to which it is (‘\po-5.il. 

The whole island is dcc]>ly indented h}" hays and iu^et^■, and its 
surtaeii intersi‘ctcd by numerous small lakes and u ater-eourst -., 
I hese, bee. lining swiiileu by the heavy rains, wbieh lilteru it.e with 
trust and snow', rush down the sides of tin; mountains and ahniii' the 
ravines in ctiuiitless im])etuous torrents, foriniiig, in many places, 
heaiitilnl toamiug c-aseadc.s, wearing away the rui:ks, and strewing 
the jilatforiiis and valley.s below'^ with vast fragments of roe.ks and 
slopes of rich alluvium, the rv sult of their decoinjiositioii. 

’Idle inost remarkable geological feature in the island is the. oecur- 
renec of fossil wood and eoal, and what is still more extraoi dinary, 
tlie.«e are imbeddcfl in the igneous rocks. The wood, w hich is tor 
the moat part highly silicihed, is found e.neloaed in the basalt ; 
whilst the coal erop.s out in ravines, in <rlose contact wath the over- 
lying porpbyritic and amygdaloidal greenstone. 

A tew' outline sketelie.s of the rocks ami scenery, in various jiart.s 
of the island, aeeoinjiaiiy this jiajier. 
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June 1, 1841. — ]\'Ir. Forster, \ .F., in the Chair. 

Head the conclusion of Air. llunbury s ** Remarks on cci^tain 
Plants of Brazil, with descriptions of some wliich appear to he new. 
The following are the characters of the species described as new: 

l^nsinndra calyptrain^ raniis tcrctibus ferrii"iiieo- (oinentosis, foliis ]>eflo- 
latis ovato-oblongis aentis .'>-iiervibus subsctoso-birsutis siibtus danse 
villosfs, racernis tcrminalibus paucifloris, pcdiccllis oppositis J~-3-flons, 
bractcis hispido-pilosis convolutis calyptriformibus, calyce sericco, liia- 
mentis stybxjiio tiirsutis. 

//«/>». pvope Congo Socti, in prov. Alinas Croracs, 

Clidemia ? tjUthrafa, ranuilis subtclragonis glabri-^, foliis pcliolatis oblongo- 
ianceolatis snbeordatis acuininaiis st mdato-ciliatis o-mn vibus ntriinpie 
glabvis: petinlis cillatis, ]>Mnionla tiM'ininali tricliotonni divavicat:! glabrji, 
Horibiis vcriifdllatn-aggrogatis sossilibiis obractoatis, pctalis lancoolatis. 

Jlab, pro]K‘ Congo Suco, in j»rov. Minas (icraos. 

('Hdniifd dr/Ic.ra, ramis siibtttragonis ]ietiolis panicMili.sfpic sotoso-liispi- 
dissimis, foliis ovutis afuminalis «piiiituj)liiuu'vibfis Mibdcntieiilatis cili- 
atih nlrimpic liis[)idis, ])aiiii n!a terminali elongata oj>p(>silo raniosa dt‘- 
floxa nutaulo, lloribiis ad ramiiloimn apic«‘s congestis I'bractcalis, lobis 
oaly<'inis obtiisis coiicavis tior'a) appondiculatis. 

/lab. propt* Congo Soco. 

Cronatutnn / rort/iltdiaw, undi<pu‘ glanduloso-pilosissinmni, foliis petio- 
latis lali* cortlaiis aenminaiis innipialitor tlcnliculalis tilialN snb-?- 
lOTvibiis, panionla siiblovniinali nmauU* la\a oi)p(>sito raoio a, calyec 
snbrotnndo-tuvbinato : lobis subnlatis, pctalis lanci'olatis acinninatis. 

I/nb, propc (Joiigo Sot’o. 

I/irfca <‘}nt‘n‘u, foliis laiioonlatis aculis snporno glabris siiblns fi iu*i ibosiju..* 
adprossi' soricoo-pilosis canrsoi nlibns, )>ani»‘iiJa tornnnaii iricbofonia 
foliosa, calycibus cglundulosis adju’osso pilosis, friicliis aliv soiiiioi-bicu- 
latis c’lvnatis nndulatis. 

/lab. in sylvis iiumtis C'oroova<lo proju' Jlio do .laiu'iro. 

Tetraptpris matahUis, ramis paniculis<pio velnlino-tomon iosi-^, foliis 
obf>vato-ollipt icis oblnsis ruii<»:'is utriiujuo tomontosis ; poiioiis ajiioo 
biglandulosis, nanicnla toro.\inali laxa divaricaia muililloia, .".lis fnictus 
imoqualibus. 

//ob. in sylvis montis C'laoox o.d ?. 

/Ihntiloii bcuvdirhan, ramis snloiitis potiolis [)odunoidis calyciiaisqiio 
lloccoso-lomonlfjsis, foliis lain otdalis aouminalis ba'»i aontir.s. uli-. obin.-o 
sorratis rngosis siijaa glabris subius inoauo-voliilinis, })o(biiunlis axil- 
laribtis ui.itloris folium svqiiantibu.:. 

llab. in sylvis caMliiis {^capoiiras diotis) prov. Minas Coraos. 

liubH.^ /onr//Jol/its, caido angnlalo poiioiis podnnonlisqiio dc iisi^MiPo glan- 
duloso-sotosis aculoatis, foliis quinato-palmalis : foliolis pofiolatis ob- 
longo-lanccolalis aciuninalis basi siibonrdatis argiiti* m i r;:t is uti inqiio 
glabris, stipulis sotavois, r.ilvoo sobsoricoo •tomonli;so roiloxo. 

I/ab. propo Congo Sooo. 

J^uphms Hii/difisifnifs, sullrutit-osns t rootns raim‘sus anroo-seiioons, foliis 
simplioibus ovatis aoiiii>, srijndis ]>oliolo adnatis brovilor aoiiminatis, 
racomis snbtonninalibiis olongalis, lluribiis vorlicillatis, c;'l\c:is labiis 
intogris : inferioro olongaU*. 

//ah. in campis alt is prov. Minas Coraes, propc C'a}>ao ct Onn^ l^rcto. 

,1rbt/ran/jH'.s pnhidtisa. oaulo lierbai'oo siibramoso fistiiloso. foliis obovato- 

1? M 2 
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lanccolatis aciitiusculis glabris, pcduiiculis axillaribus folium sub:o({nun- 
tibiis, spicis abbreviatis capitatis glaberrimis. 

Hab. prope iirbeni Buenos Ayres. 

PJesmochfPta ? sorditla^ caiile licrbaceo prostrate ramo-issinio lanato, foliis 
subrotundis inucronulatis in potiolum attenuutis gliibriusculis. capitulis 
scssilibiis axillaribus ovatis, cal^^cis foliolis 3 cxt€*rioribiis ninjoribns ; 
interiorihus carinutis connivciitibiis : setis uncinato-barbatis. 

JIab. ad vias prope iirbom Buenos Ayres. 

Srhultesia paUenSt culino erccto subraiuoso, foliis ovatis oHipticisque aeu- 
tiuseuUs : siimmis Vineavi-lauceolatAs acumiualis, lloribus tenuiualibus 
subsolitariis, a\is ca\ycis dilatatls semiovatis, covollie laciniis ubovato- 
rbombeis breviter acuminalis intcgerriiiiis. 

Ifab, prope (iongo Soco in prov. Minas Gcraos. 

Solanum grareofens, siiffruticosiiin inerine glandiiloso-pilosuin viscosiim, 
foJiis pinnatis: foliolis pctioliilatis oblongo-lauccolatis aeiiiiiiiiatis ineiii - 
branaeeis, raccinis longe pcdunciilatis luultifloris subcorymbo.sis iiui- 
latoralibns, (?oroll;i quiiupicfidu. 

Hah. prope Ciongo Soeo. 

Solanum reptanSf Iierbaceiim inerme bispido-hirsutum, foliis pinnatis : 
foliolis petioUilatis obloiigis snbacnrninatis ; petiolis alatis, raccMuis Infe- 
ralibus folio brevioribus, caulc juostrato radicante. 

I/ab. prope CJongo Soco. 

Mr. Bunbury believes T.asiandra Jissi7i4>7'vtay to bo inorely a variety 

of Lt Fontaneniana ; and Clidemiti iirccolata and C. hherrata to be one spe- 
cies. He describes variations in character occurriiig in Lasiandra prottur- 
formh. De(\, (Tuleiniu nrceolata, J)e(\, (\ /o//gibarbis, T)(*(.\, 'frtraptrris 
avutifolia, Cav., Jiignonia lumuafu and Nvnroi arpitm (iugtisf/Jofht/)/, Riintb. 
Ho thinks it possible, bowever, that his plant nwi}' dilfer from ilie latti'r, as 
the flowers are resnpinate, a character which could hardly have escaped M. 
K until,' he therefore proposes for it the following character, should it prove 
to be distinct : — 

Nciirovarpinn rt^sttpinatuiu, frntcsccns erectuni, foliis trifoliolatis : foliolis 
ellipticis obloiigiscjue rctusis inucronulatis snpru glahris subtiis pallidts 
pilosiuscnlis, pcduiiculis sidibifloris folio brevioribus, florilnis re.siipinatis. 

71 ab. ad Botafogo, prope Kio do Janeiro. 

Specimens of the plants noticed in this momoir wore included in a col- 
lection presented to tlie Society by Mr. Bunhury some years ago. 

Head also a Synopsis of the Colco])tcrous family PavssidfC, 
with descriptions of a new Genus and some new Species.’* By J. 
O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S. 

This jniper contains a brief enumeration of the sjiecics of the re- 
markable family” of f^aussidre, with some additions and corrections to 
Mr. Westwood’s Monograph of it, published in the IGth volume of 
the Society’s Transactions. 

He proposes to exclude from the family the genus Trochoidvus , an 
examination of the cibarian organs having proved that genus to be- 
long to the Endomychidtjc ; and states that he is now acquainted with 
four, if not five, species belonging to it, viz. 1. Troc/i. cruciatus, 
Dahn. ; 2. T. Dalmanni, Westw. ; 3. T. Deajardinsu, Guer. ; 4. T. 
Americanus, ; and 5..^ 7\ 7/opei, Westw. I'lie last-named sjic- 

cies he has seen in Mr. Hope’s collection : it is from New Grenada, 
and is possibly identical with T. Americanus. 
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Mr. Westwood gives the following as a synopsis of the genera 
belonging to the family in its i)resent state : — 

Aiitennoi quasi biarticiilat.se. 

Cnpat ihorace baud inimcrsiim, collo distiiicto, ocellis nullis. 


Palpi lahiales urticulo ultimo elongate 1. Paitssus, 

articiilis lequalibus 2. Plalyrhojialus. 

("aput llioracc iinniersum ocellis diiobus .‘3. Hylotoras. 

Anlenntt; quasi sexarticulatm. 

Prathorax angulis anticis valde prodiictis 4. Pentaplafarthrus. 

—T~ ] 5. /.Moderns. 

datis, posticis valde ernargjiiatis ) 

truncato-cordatiis 6 . Ccrafoderus. 

Aatenncc quasi decemarticidatje 7. Ceraptcrus. 


1. P.vrssi s, Linn. 

Serf. A. Thorax quasi hipartitus. 
a. Anteiinarum clava j)ostice Jjaiid e.Kcavala. 

1. P. viicrof'i^phalna, 1 j. Africa/ 

2. P. Joassaliniij finer. Rangoon. 

d. P. Jsinncei, Wesiw. llalutat unknown. 

I. P. Jiiir/nfisteri., \^\'st^v, fape of Clood Hopt*. 

n. P. rnfi/arsL'y Westw. Habitat unknown. 

(). I*, pilicor/iisj Donov. Bengal. 

7. TurciettHy Frivaldsk, Balkan Afouutains. 

b. Antennaruiii clava posticc cxcavata. 

P. thorucicusy Donov. Bengal, 
t). P. Pir.hteliiy Donov. Bengal. 

10. P./ulvaHj liiteo-fulvus siibopaciis, elj^ris magis rufesccntibiiSa anten- 
naruiii articulo basali thoracis lateribus postice femoribus(pic ul>scuriu- 
ribus, capite supra prufunde iinprtsso, — Lou<j, vorp, lin. .‘3. 

/lab. in India Orientali. 

II. P. tibialis, castancus nitidus, clytris singulis plaga inagna nigra, tibiis 
•1 antcrioribus elougatis ; posticis inultb lalioribu:; conqjressis, antenna- 
rum clava postice profunde cxcavata, — Isony. vorp. lin. 2^. 

llab. in Bengala. In Mus. D. AVeslcrinann. 

12. P. c.vcavalnsy Westw. Senegal. 

lo. P. ruhery Tliunb. (\'ipc of Good Hope. 

14. P. covlilvariusy Westw. South Africa, 
lo. /^. Klayiiy Westw. Cape of Good Hope. 

Sect. B. Thorax subcoiitinuus. 
a. Species Afric.ana". 

I(j. y^. .sphrrrorerns, Afzel. Sierra Leone. 

17. P. armatusy Diij. ’y P, coma ftis, Chewol. Senegal. 

IH. P. curvicomisy Chevrol. ; P. cornutusy rr//*. ?, Chevrol. Senegal. 

D. I*. ShuvkanUy Westw. South Africa. 

20. P. lineatuSy Thuiib, Cape of Good Hope. 

21. P. affinisy Westw. On the authority of the British Museum Cata- 
logue IVIr. Westwood is now enabled to give Africa as the liabitat of 
this species ; hut he suggests that tliere may he some mistake as to lo- 
cality, find that the insect inaj’^ really be Indian, and not spccilically di- 
stinct from the following, P. coy na fits. 
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b. Species Indicjc. 

22. P. coguafuii, rufo-castnncns nitidiis pnncfatus, elytris singulis plaga 
‘niagiui nigra, capiteanticti linca tciiui iinpressji : vertice impression ibub 
(luabus semicirciilavibus, antciiiiariini rlava subovatu basi ext us in La - 
mum proclucta. — Long, vorp. Un. *1. 
llah. in IJengala. In iVIiiss. 1). 1). Melly et West.crmauu. 

2.S. P. Hardu'ivlui^ Wcstw. Xepaul. 

2 1. P. Sdiiitdcrfiii^ fulvo-rufescous siibuitlclus punetatus, c.apite tUoracc(pie 
obscuvioribus, anlcimav\uu clava oblougo-ovala busi ext us in baiuum 
setigerum ]m)(lucla. — l.ong. rorp. I'm. 

J[(ih. ill India Orientali. Mu'^. J). W. W. Saunders. 

2.j. (Sp. ined.), Latr. Isle of France. 

Obs. P. ni/h'itfUs, Fabr., is girrn by Dr. Jaicbson as one of \\\Q Muiachit, 
and as identical with liis CoHapa X -mncufatus. 

2. 1*1. \Tvi5n«H'.\M -5, If esfir. 

J (2b). \\'esf\v. Fast Indies. 

2 (27). P. unic.ofoi\ Westw. Ivist Tndic.s. 

(2vS). J*. ucutidenSy Wcstw. No])rml. 

4 (2!)). P. Jl't s/icoodii, Sauud. Fast Judies. 

7) (20). P. (mgnsiitft^ Wcstw. Ivist Indies. 

G (21). J*. Aicfli’}}, Wcstw. INlalabar. 

7 (22). P,a/>/N,sf/'i/i f'jWi lleiioal. Certainly belonging to tliis gi'iiun. 
<S (22). h(.'nJrou.Sj Wcstw. Senegal. 

0 (21). P. ? dcnftf}'or}s^ Wc.stw. iStiugal. 

2. 1 1 vi.«)'i OKI !)(din, 

1 (o'l). //. bui'i'>ph<(lns. (»yll. Sierra liCor.e. 

1. Pi n J \j'i. \ J’AK I nnr-s, ff 'es/zr. 

I (2(i). P, piit(ssoid<‘S, ^^'cstw. South .\tViea. 

a, Lr.e.ioin.Ki .s, IVcafuK 
I (2,7). L. a or IP, Wcstw. 

(>. C'i:e. VTOIH HI s. 

Corpus oblongiirn, dcprc.ssum. Cnpvf transverso-qiiadiatiini, j>o.stic:c collo 
instrucfuin, disco inter ocuhis hi impressum. AitL'nuw quasi G-artieii- 
lat.'c, arlieiilis J intermediis Irausvcrsis plain’s, ultimo scmiorbiculari. 
Ma.riUa' minula\. plana*, cornea*, ajiicc acuta; curvatii*, intus sub apice 
denti; acuto arniata;. Paipi tna,rill(tri’s 4-artieulati, arliculo magno 
ovato, 2tio Itoquc mlnoribus subcylindricis ; fah'iulvs articulo ultimo 
pra-eedente baud multb majori ovato apicc; truncato. Profhorax capitc 
vix latior, cordalo-truncatus, truns medium linca iripre.ssa notatus. 
I'lhjtra obi on go-ova ta, depressa. Pedes brcviuscidi ; femoribus tibiisipic 
compressis, his apice hand calcaratis ; larsis tlistincte G-articulatis, ar- 
ticulo basali sequenti longiorc. 

1 (2S). C. bifasciatiis. 

Pciiis.sus bifasciatus, Kollar iu Ann. Wien. Mns. 182(), t. 31. f. 7. a, b; 

ll’estw. in Trans. Knt. Soc. ii. p. 91. pi. 10. f. 2. 

Jlnh. in India Oricntali. 

7. CurwACTERus, Swederns. 

\ (29). C. lulipesj Swed. Ileiigal. 

2 (40), Horsjichln, Wcstw. Java. 

2 (41). \~inacidu(us, Wcstw. Java. 
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i C, (Orthoptekus) Smiihiiy MacL. South Africa. 

.5 C, ( AuTHRorTERus) MficL(‘aiii Donov. New Holland. 

(> Oi l). C. (1*11 YMATof^fKRus) Wc-stw. Ncw Ilollaiid. 

7 ( C. (I loMoPTURi's) liranilicti'iis, Miers. lirazil. 

JS Ohi). C. (Pm:uroj*tj;ki's) Wvstn'mannif Wcsfw. Java. 


K N 'r () M O LOGIC A L S O C I K T Y . 

February 1S41. — G. U. Watcrliouse, Ks(j., in the Chair. 

71ic Secretary called the attention of the Meeting- to the condition 
in which tlic fine jjainting of the llai.sing (»f Lazaru.«, by Sebastian 
Del Pioiiiho, in llie National Gallery, was ^tated by Professor 
Waagen to ])e in at tlie present time ; the picture having been trans- 
ferred to canvass, on wliieli it was afiiKed with pnsfc, wliicli material 
was now attacked by insects, regarded by Mr. Westwood as the 
Aiiohhnn panivnnm, an insect well known to attack j)rejyrirations of 
flour, ‘-ueb a< wafers, cvc. ‘I'he plans suggested at a former meeting 
Ibi' tlie (h'striu'tion of iu'-ects wliicli attack j»aintings on panel, or the 
stretcblng-fraines. Avoubl be itiai)plienble to the present case, and it 
would be very dauireroii'^ to saturate tin' back of tlio ]>iclure with 
an}" solutioji wbicli would allecl the pa<le so as to nmder it un- 
palatabh* to the insects, or to destroy tbci!u .Mr. Ctiitch considered 
that in tlie casi.* of so valnabh' a j'.ieture ;is this is, it W(»nld be most 
advisable to reline tin. ])ietnre with fresh canvass, enqiloying paste 
in which a little corrosive sublimate bad be<Mi mixetl ; be bad cou- 
siajitly used that material, and bad always found it pcrfoclly t llcctual 
iu j ■re^''‘n^ li'ig the atta(‘l;s of insecM'^. Mr. \\'aterhouse, however, 
strongly objected to the use of corrosive sublimate, ainl Mjggcsteil 
tlial an air-tight frame or fiat box should be placed behind the entire 
pii-tnre, a S])aci! of about an inch being left bi twetui llie picture and 
the frame-work ; and that the inclosed air slioidd be strongly ini- 
[>r(.gnated with ]u*iissie acid, wliieh he had no ilouht would destroy 
th(' insects. 

A lettiT from the Ucv. A. W. (iricsbach to the Secretary was rea<l, 
relative to the Jileonomy of the Pea-beetle {Ih'iirhiiit yrunariits), which 
lie had fouiul to uiulergo its trauMbrmations within the ])ea, and not 
in the earth, as had been stated by .Mr. Westwood in an article in 
the (rardenm-’s Magazine. Mr. Westwood stated that he had him- 
self had several previoij.s oiiport unities of di.'ieovenng the error, having 
received a quantity of j)ea.s aiul other legnminons seeds from Mr. 
Loiuloii and Dr. Lindley, some of which contained Mruclii in the 
pern Cl, state. 

The completion of a memoir on the hA'uni'ufcc and some allieil 
genera of Ilymenoptcroiis insects, by J. O. Westwood, P'.L.S., Avas 
read . 

In this extemleil memoir, commenced in 183(), the author, after 
tracing the eliaracters and relations of the family Ecaniida\ and no- 
ticing the views entertaiiicil respecting it by various .authors, gives 
H detailed account (illustrated with numerous figures of the typical 
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species and the gcnerical details) of each of the genera of wind » it 
is composed, as well as of some others of anomalous character allic <t 
thereto, adding under each species a compile synojisis of all tlie 
known species, including also numerous new ones. 

Ill Evama (including Bi'achygaster, Leach, llijytia. III.) he inlro- 
duces twenty-four siiccics, amongst which the following are new : — 

Evania princeps. ISigra, facie argcnteo-scrirca hiiigitudinalitrr 
striata, thnr arc ct pctioln rude punetatis, afarunt autiearuw fusea- 
■nnn vena radiali ad apieem reetirva , ftirea metaslcrni hreeisshva , 
Long. eorp. lin. 7. Nova Hollaiidia. 

Evania Ahyssinica. Hu/a, thorace et petiolo ahdominai) rujis, pedlbus 
piceis, faeic punctata, mandibulis nigris, apice piceis, femoribus 4 
antieis' subtas rafs. Long. corp. lin. o'l. Abyssinia. 

J^vania 'Easniaiiiea. Xigra, capiic ihoraee<piv punefatissimis, flacie 
tenuiter longitadiuaf iter sf riata , f area mrtastfrai hrrvi recta, petiola 
striata, a/ls bga/iuis. liong. corj>. lin. 4A. 4Vrr;i/\'an Dit'inenii. 

Evania Javanlca. Tola nigra punctata, petioJa bred, ohtigar striata, 
facie rugosa, alarum venis cubitali et disvoida/i oblitcratis. Long, 
corp. lin. Jh Java. 

Evania (Hrachyga‘«ter) hieolor. Ferruginea , ahdomiae pieeo, anten- 
nis pedihusque trigris, eapite pieeo, veriiev rvfeseente. Long. cor}), 
lin. 2'^. In Mus. Erit. 

In PKLi‘:ciNT.r.s a full description of the male is given for the 
lirst time, and nine species noticed, nio>t of whicrh will he de- 
.vjc ri1)ed by Dr. King in the next number of (lermar’s Zeitschrift. 

iMoNOjviACiius, King, Ti, g. Caput erassinu, genis plus minasve 
dilatatis ; martdibulte iutus l-dentata - aatea/ttCf^^ 14-artieulatfe, V 
lii-articulafa*, arfieulis apiealibus seasiin erassiaribus ; (tin’ aniieie 
area uniea marginali, duabvs suhmarginalibus ; abdomen $elarat am , 
V valde etongntum, curvatuni in medio, subin/Iectuui ; oviduetns oc~ 
cult us. 

yeven siiecies, all inhabitants of Bra/.il, including the following. 

Monomaehus Klugii. Ferrngineus, abdomine piceo-nigro, pedaneulo 
ferruginea, alis pallidis cum macula fusca terminali, genis valde 
dilatatis, antennis fiiscis, pedibus rvfescentibns. Long. eorp. lin. 
10^. Brazil. 

Alonornachus lateralis. King. ined. Niger, mundibulis luteo-fuscis, 
pedibus 4 antieis luteo-fiiscis, cod'is albidis, femoribus in medio 
obscurioribus, pedibus 2 postieis fiigrof useis, abdomine lutco-mar- 
ginato, alis hgalinis immamilatis ^ . Long. cor}), lin. 5-i. Brazil. 

Monomachiis segmentator. Obscure Jlavcsrcns, vert ice fusco-vario, 
eollare macula suhlunata fusca, mesothorace fusco, metathorace 
nigro, puneiato, pedunculo flaeido, segmentis rcliquis abdominis 
piceis, flavido-marginatis, abdomine setis tribus tninulis terminato, 
corporc suhius flavido, pedibus postieis fuscis, antennis corpore 
longioribtis ^ , Long. corp. liii. 4. In Mus. Brit. 
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'I’hc i^cmis FtENUs, Fiibr., contains sixteen species, of which the 
following are described as new : — 

Ftciius Ksenbeckii. Pireo-rnfus^ mesol horncis tergo rugosulOf* an- 
tfmtiis rufis, articvlo *^fiofusco, alis Iviescenti-hyalinis^ areola 
viinvla, discoidali, suhronica. Syn. F. affevtator var. j] Escnbeck. 
(.xerniany. 

F(Eiiiis (xuildingii. (rracilis, niger, thoracis ct abdominis lateribus 
ruf'rscentihvs, oviductu fere corporis longif adine, vaginis et terebra 
apiee afbidis, tibiis cl (07 sis 4 attlicis ulbis ^ coTp. 

lin. u~. Island of »St. Vincent. 

Fa’iius dorsalis. Fen'iigineits, capite snpra medio mesonoii scntello- 
(jifc nigris, abdomine piceo, segment is apiee rufescentibus^ pedibas 
picen-rufisy femoribvs tibiisque 4 anliris in medio nigris 5^ . In 
Mils. Ilrit. 

Ficnus tcrmiiialis. Niger, thorare hevi, opuro, taferibus n/fo-piceis, 
tibiis 4 ontiris a/bis, lineu interna nigra, poslicis Jtigris, clava/is, 
annnlo basalt ft Mo, t arsis ulbis apiee fuscis, oviductu longiiudinc 
corporis, laiginis apiee lat'e albis . laing. corp. lin. f);J. Nova 
Ilollandia. 

Fc.enus unguiculatus. Niger, rifo-piceo-vartus, areola 7ninufa dis~ 
coida/i obliferata, ungitibns farsornni ma^cimis (/o pedibus postiris 
dimidinm tarsoriim longiiudinc ceqnantibas ). Long. corp. lin. 5^. 
Nova Ilollandia. 

Imimius Darwinii. Pit eo-niger rnfo-varins, pedibus ru/o-fitlvis, areola 
disroidali tuagna . Long. corp. lin. d. Nova Ilollandia. 

l^\cnns rufiis. Tolas rufus, capite tboraceque pa nr tat is, alarum areola 
disroidali meitiocri . Long. corp. lin. 5^-. West Australia. 

Ill the genus Ai iiACus, of .hirinc (of which the male as widl as 
Iho inoulh organs are described in detail), tiftcen siiecies are intro- 
duced, including tlie following as new : — 

Auhieiis ohscurijieiinis. Niger, capite Icevissimo, thorace anfice irre- 
guhtriler striato, pastier rugoso, abdomine medio rufo, alis hyalinis, 
nubila parva media, fascia substigpiaticali apiccqve tentii fuscis ? . 
Long. eor]). lin. o|. Poland. 

Aulacus Erichsonii. Gracilis, niger, antennarum articulo P"" sub- 
ttfs f telco, petiolo nigro, abdominis dbnidio basnli rufo, fascia tenui 
transvet'sa nigra, apiee nigro, coxis nigris, pedibus 4 ant iris Jiarido- 
rufesrentibus, fetnoribus 2 qwsticis fuscis, tibiis obscuris, apiee ru- 
feseentihus, tarsis omnibus albidis, alis nubila substigniaticali 
apieeque param fuscis , Long. corp. lin. 5^. Propc Beroliriuin. 

Anlacus thoracicus, Klug. ined. Niger, coUnri et mcsothoracis dorso 
sauguineo, striato, alarum costa, areola marghiali et 1*"" submar- 
ginal i fuscis ^ 9 . lAiiig. corp. lin. 5. C’ap. Hon. Spei. 

Aulacus Stephaiioidcs. Niger, capite et antennarum articulo basali 
luteis, abdomine elongato g radii, oviductu abdomine duplh longiore, 
terebra rufa, vaginis nigris apiee albis, alis apiee pariim fuscis 
V . Long. corp. lin. 7. lirazil. 
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Aulaciis hyalinipennis. Niger, facie et articulo atitmuanon 
fulvis, alis hyalinis, stigmafe nigro, npice fusco, pedibus 4 atiticis 
/fulvis, femorihns poal ids f usds, tibiis rufesrrnfibus, tarsis fufdtt 
Long. corp. lin. 5. Mexico. 

Aiilacuj? atcr. Tot us a ter, alis pallide fusceseentibus, areola ej’hrttn^ 
media plaga parva postira, alteraipie minnta cam stigmatr roufK aa 
fasds ^ . Long. corp. lin. 7. N'ova Scotia ainl \oitli Ainericn. 

Aulnciis Abhottii. Niger, abdomiae i'crsas basin rnfo, pedibus rufs, 
alis sfriga parva versus basin ?nacai(f(/ue jwne stigmata f usds y . 
Long. corp. lin. 7. (ieorgia. 

Anliu'us riii'us. Rufus, antenuls {basi ejccplu) et alxfomints basi 
nigris, alarum apiee ftisco. Long. corp. lin. 8. A'sni Dicanen's 
I/aiid. 

Aiilncus cingulatns. Rufus, antennis pirds, articulo 7*^“’ albo y . 
Long. corp. lin. Swan River, New liolland. 

yVnlficii.'^ a])icali,s. Rufus, eajdle abdominegue nigris, bar lunula versus 
basin /la veseente, alarum apiee lato nigro y . Long. corp. lin. 5, 
New ILdland. 

A detailed dej^eriinion is tben given ol’ tlie geiiera Mkoalyra, 
\V., composed ot' one Aii.^tralian already descrilied .'Species {JM . fasdi- 
pennis) and I'rigonahjs, both of which, as well as Stephanas, arc 
shown to od'er a move intimate relation to the [»reeeding* genera 
than to any other ramily of i lynicnopteroii.-. inseetr?. 

'I’tugoxalys, I/'. (IVoeecdings of Uie Zuol. Sue. lSf‘»r>'*'), is com- 
posed ot the five following species : — 

'iVigonalys inelanoleuc'a, (<»p. cit.). 

'rrigonalvs obsenni. Nigra, obscura, i.apife piano, nilidn, abdominis 
segmenlo nmrgine postico lutco, alis obsctirl fasds. Long, 
corj). lin. 7. Hnrinam. 

3’rigonal}s Scrvillei. Nigra, parte posfiea thoracis et abdominis 
basi pallide luteis, alis immaeulatis hgali/iis. 

Trigonalys Leiirieiirii (Seminota Lep., Spinola). 

’rrigonaly.s Ilabnii, Spin. (Tr. anglicaiia, Shk.). 

The genus fSrKr'iiAXi.’.s of durinc comprises nine species, of which 
the following are new : — 

St(?j>hfiniis bicolor. Pieen-7iiger, rripitr llioruvegae rujis, rugosis, 
Gviduetu fascia lata alba subapicali, larsis 2}osfids bt'evissitnis, 
crassfs, ferrugitieis y . liOng. cor]), lin. V. (ieorgia. 

8tc])liaiiu.s Iiidicns. Niger, graeillimus, antennis basi 7'ufis, fade 
JiavO'Uncaia, tibiis la^'sisque basi albidis, petiolo longis.sinio, alarum 
venis discoidnlihns obsolrlis ^ J - Long. corp. liii. ()A. y capitc 
rufo, Malabar. 

Mr. Watcrliousc exhibited and read detailed descriptions of two 

* I consider Inp ogaatcr pnllalus^ Shk., to be the male of ;uiotlicr species 
of Trignnalgs. — .1. (>. W. 
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now Lamellicorn beetles, broup:lit from tlie Philippine Islands by H. 
Cuming, Ksq. The lirst is allied to Hear, longinianus, but being a 
female, it docs not exhibit the elongated fore-legs from wlueli tjvat 
species derives its name. 

Kftchiruit, aj)p]icd by Kirby (Introd. to Kiit., vol. iv.. Index Co- 
Iropt.), was, I believe, tlie first name given to this group. M. La- 
])orto ai)plies tlie iiaine J^orropuft, Clwirotonifit, Hope, and Propo- 
niacrus, Newni., ;irc deeidcdlj" closely allied to the jircseiit insect. 

iMiebirus ([uadriVineiitus, Obscure u'lrjro-cvncuii ■ tbnracc 

panel ala fuy r/pfris la'vibas, flnr/s (jaalaor fnsca-JJavcacrKt'ibas ur~ 
naliii, corpora sablas p//ts' fascls lasirac/o. ixaig. cc^rp. 2 uiic, 
.3 lin. ; lat. 1 nne. 'J~, liii. 

Xvlotnijies jiiibesceiis, ICahn h. SUjrvscrnii- fasvas, i^apm at infra 
pi/is dcranihantiha.^ vcri/las. vapilc rornn ad apivam hijido, paallo 
rccarvo, I honta t]af' aniirr in vorna robarta cf dongato ontrorsma 
daefo, ad apircni bijido, armalir. laner. eoq). 1 iiiie. D lin. ; lal. 

1 1 lin. Allieil to N. didron and Oromodoa . 

7,00 nocac'A J4 so(; r k r v. 

Septeniber N, ] S40. — dames AX'bisIiaw, Es(j., in the (’hair. 

Mr. Gould read a paper on that most singnlar and anouiahuis bird, 
the Brush 'Ihirki'y {I'alnjalla Lnlhaini) of New South Wales. The 
author began by gi\ ing the <ipini<jns of various ornilholngists as re- 
gards ils aihuilit s, ;iud e^jjeeialty (juoles Mr. Swaiiisun’s aeeount, in 
\\hleh tliat author attoiniifs prove, tliat the bird in (picstion is a 
Vulture. Mr. (iould jiroeet ded to detail, from Ids own observiilioiis, 
some iuterestiug faets eonneeled with its babits. '[’be most remark- 
able eireuiustnnce (•(junceted with trie bird i^, that it does not hateli 
its own eggs, but employs tor that purjiosC similar means to those 
ne)W ill use for artilicial iueul)ation. For suine. week.s prior to the 
period of laying, the Brush Turkey eolleels together an imuieiise 
mass of vegetable matter, varying from two to four eartloads, with 
whieh it forms a. jiyrauddal lieaj) ; in this heap it ]dauts its eggs, 
about I'ighteeii inches deeji and fnim nine to twelve inehes apart. 
The eegs, whieh are always jilaeedAvith the large end njiwards, being 
(ran'fnlly covered, are then left to hatch by the heat engendered by 
the decomposition of the snrruuiidiiig matter, 'riie heajis arc formed 
h}’ the labonr.s of several p.-iirs of liirds, and freqiienth" contMin as 
many eggs as would till a bucket. Tlie eggs are white, about three 
inches and three (piartcrs long by two and a. lialf in diameter, 
and, having an exce llent llavour, are eagerly sought after. A spe- 
cinieii of the Brush Turkey, whieh Mr. (tould bad au opjiortiiiiity of 
observing in Mr. MacLcay’s gardmi at Sydney, had formed a heap 
ill a shrubbery similar to that whieh it would have made in its native 
woods. Around and over tliis hea]> the bird was seen to strut in the 
same \vay as the domestic cock ; at the same time frequently utter- 
ing a clucking noise, 'riie tlesh is of a jiale salmon colour, juicy and 
tender. After all he had seen of the bird in a state of nature, he 
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had no hesitation in assigning:^ it a place among the Galliiuiceop, 
among whicli it has a nearer alliance to Cracida’ than to any other 
group ; at all events, it is in no way allied to the Vullurid^e, and is 
equally distant from Menura, with which it has been classed by 
some writers. Mr. (Jould’s paper w'as illustrated by live skins, an 
egg, and also a skeleton of the bird. 

A skeleton of the Talegalla w-as exhibited, and Prof. Owen drew 
attention to its peculiarities. 

On comparing the osteology of the Talegnlla with that of other 
birds,*’ says Prof. Owen, " it exhibits all the essential moditications 
which characterize the (Tallinaccous tyjie, and among the Hasorcs it 
most nearly resembles the genera Penelope and Crax, 

“ In all the main points the skeletons of these birds agree ; their 
differences are those of proportion only ; whereas in the Uaptores, 
and especially in the Vvlturidtc , the following Important ddfereiures 
l)resent themselves. The spines of the dorsal vertebne are detached ; 
the U])per transverse processes of the sacrum arc sejiarated by oIj- 
liqiie elliptical vacuities ; the jdough-share bone, which terminates 
the coccyx, has double the relative vertical extent; the cervical ver- 
tebra; are shorter and broader ; twice the number of the ribs, as 
compared with Talegalla, give off* vertical processes, and these are 
longer and stronger ; but the most striking and decisive diff‘erenec.*s 
occur in the sternum ; this im])ortaiit bone, in tlie Talegalla, very 
closely corresponds with that of the two Gallinaceous genera above 
mentioned ; the chief ditference occurs in the greater bri'adth which 
separates the costal from the external j^osterior notch. In thc'xbil- 
tures the contiguous margin of tJie sternum forms part of the same 
nearly straight line with the rest of the lateral margin of the ster- 
num behind it. In the Calhartes, whieli .has the least comjdete ster- 
num in the tribe of Raptores, to which some Quinariau Zoologists 
have assigned the Talegalla, there is a shallow notch and a small 
foramen in each half of the posterior margin of the ste.rnum ; the 
whole sternum is broader and more convex ; the coracoid grooves, 
and the corresponding cxtremitie.s of the bones adapted to them, have 
twice the breadth of those in the Talegalla. The fureulain presents 
more than six times the thickness of that bone in the Talegalla and 
allied Gallinarea ; its space is wider, and its superior extremities 
much more recurved. Equally striking arc the differences w^hich the 
bones of the wing present : in Cathartea Anrea, in which the costal 
and .sacral regions of the vertebral column measure Live inches, the 
length of the humerus is five inches and a half, that of the ulna is 
six inches eight lines, and the bones of the hand arc nearly six inches 
in length : the strcngtli of all these bones is ])roportionatc to tlieir 
length. The produced angle of the lower jaw is a character which 
is most conspicuous in the Gallinaceous birds, in some of the s])e- 
cies of which, as in tlic Wood-grouse, it is excessive. Now^ this pro- 
cess is altogether wanting in the Raptorial birds, and consequently 
in the Vulturidrc ; its presence in the Talegalla (where its form and 
.size closely agree with those in Penelope and Crax) coincides with 
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the decisive Gallinaceous characters which arc pointed out in the 
sternum, vertebral column, and bones of the anterior extremity. 

“ The presence of the hronc}iO‘-tracheales, which alter the length 
and tension of the bronchial tubes, widen the lateral diameter of*the 
lower larynx, and influonce its position, coincides with the observa- 
tions which JVIr. Gould has made res])ccting the voice of the Tale^ 
gnila ; and at the same time establishes another important structural 
difference between this bird and the Vulturid(c, which arc jirecisely 
those Raptorial birds in which there arc no true vocal muscles. 

“ From all the Rapt ores the Talegalla essentially differs, in its 
gi/.zard and clongatecl (;a*ca ; in the one we have all the characters 
of the Gallinaceous structure of that important part of the digestive 
system ; in the form and j)roportions of the lower appendages — the 
fv'eca, the TnfegaUa most closely corrcs])onds with the genera Crux 
an d Ven el opc . " ’ 

Mr. Gould exhibited some new species of birds about to be figured 
in the forthcoming part of his work on the “Birds of Australia;** 
and characterized a new and beautiful C'ntclosoma , from the belts 
of the Murray, as 

( hNM LosoMA oAsTANoTrs. CtncL Utmi albd a mniHiibuhr. inferioris 
basl per yenas excurrctilc : guhi pectoretpio nigris ; humeris et 
uropggi a ra^ita n e is . 

'I'otal length, 9 inches ; bill, 1 ; wing, 4 [ ; tail, 4^ ; tarsi, 

A new Halcyon, as 

Ha JAY ON i*y RRiiorvGi A. Ifai, plumis capitis viridibus, a7ignst^ 
alba margitKftis ; humeris tectririhusque alarum majorihus r<eru~ 
lids, urnpygio, leclricibusqar caudtc Jluvesrant i- rubris . 

Ch’own of the head dull green, intenniiigled witli white, giving it 
a striated appearance ; a broad black strijie I’omnieiieos at tlic base 
of the bill, passes through the eye, and ciicirelcs tlie back of the 
head ; U])]>er part of the back and seapularies green ; remainder of 
the wings bluisli green ; lower ])art of the back, riiinji, and upper 
tail CDverts red; tail green, tinged with blue; throat, a broad collar 
encircling the hack of the neck, and all the under surface white ; 
bill black, the base of the lower mandible flesh white ; irides black- 
i.sh brown ; feet dark olive brown. 

Total length, unc, S; bill, ‘2; wing, 4; tail, 2^; tarsi, tj. 

Tfah. Interior of New South Walc.s. 

A new s])ecics of Rhipidura, which has hitherto been confounded 
Avilh the Motacilla flahellifcra of JLatluun, Mr. Gould proposed to 
characterize as 

Riiii’iditra albiscai’a. RhL nigresevuti-fusca ; rectricibus caudee 
ad apices, et per scapos albis. 

All the upjier surface, eur-eoverts, and a hand across the chest, 
sooty-black, slightly tinged with olive, the tail and crown of the 
head and pectoral hand being rather the darkest ; stripe over the eye, 
lunar-shaped mark behind the eye, throat, tips of the wing coverts, 
margins of the secondaries, shafts, outer webs and tips of all but the 
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two middle tail feathers, white ; under surface buff; eyes bhurk , bill 
and feet brownish black. 

7'otal length, 6 inches; bill, g; wing, 3 • tail, 3^-; tarsi, j], 

Mai, Van Diemen’s Land and the southern coast of Australia. 

A new and highly interesting Pigeon as 

CoLi'MKA (Pkuisteua) II isTiiioNicA . Col, cupite nigro ; fronte, 
spatio ch'cum jilumas avrivularcs necnon nold semihmari apud 
(julam albis ; corpora supernc a cinnamomino fusco ; subfiis iucrii- 
l ascent i - rincreo . 

Forehead, a stripe from behind the c)'e forming a circle round the 
car-coverts, and a crcsccnt-sha])cd mark across the throat, snow- 
white ; the remainder of the head, throat and ear cuN crts, jet blat.*k; 
all the u[)j)er surface, wing coverts. Hanks, and tv u centre tail feathers, 
deej> cinnniiic.m brown ; c<lg<‘ of tin* sht>nlih r white j sj>ijrions 

Wing hluisli gray, slightly margined with wliite ; primaries hrown- 
ish gray, margined on their outer v.ehs with rufous, at the base of 
the inner web largely marked with tlie same', fenuing a conspieuons 
patch on the under surface of the wing ; and wit li an oval sjiot. of 
white at the tip of each feather; secondaries l)y a beautiful hand of 
deep eriiiison-hronze on the outer webs near the ti[) ; lateral tail 
feathers bluish gray at the base, jiassiug into ]>lack toward the ex- 
tremity, which is white ; breast aud centre of the; abdomen bluisli 
gray; under tail coverts light hulf; m)strils and lull black; irides 
ilark brown ; frontal scales of the leg> ami f(‘et li]ac-r(‘d ; liiml part 
of the legs llesh-rcd. 

Total length, lOA inches; lull, I ; wing, S; tail, 3-.V; tarsus, 1. 

Jlul). Plains of interior of Auslralia. 

And a llasorial bird of an entirely new feuau, about half the size 
of a (iuail, aud which, wen? it not for .t.lic j)rescnce of a. hind toe, 
might he taken for a. tliminutivi^ J>m<tiird. 

Mr. (rould proj)osed to make it the typa* of a new genus, with the 
following appellation and charafbus : — 

(jcnns pKDioxoMrs. 

Can, Char. — liostrifm tainlongnin cp'iatn ca]jnt, a])iccm versus eoin- 
pressnin, fere rectum, narihns valde elongatis, in fovia'i basali positis. 
Ahv valde concavtr, rcjuigihus ]uimo, secundo, c t tertio, inter st* fer^ 
a*qualihns, nmiigihiis tertiariis jjcrlongis, et jiriinarios transenntihns. 
Tibue sujier snllraginein nud;c. Tarsi inediocritcr elongati, scutis 
iiiuliipie tecti, his, reticulis rninulis, sejiinetis. Diifiti (piatnor ; ]jo- 
rum posticus, debilis, et apud partem iiitcrnam tarsi, sursinn jjositus. 

Pkoioxomijs ToiiQUATiJs. /Vr/. t'ariirc rt prrfortf I'nfis, singulis 
plumis prope apirem (unuld nigra nolfUis ■ volluri l<tto, albo, 
erebr'r macuUs nigris guttato. 

f Town of tlie liead brown speckled with black, sides of the hciid 
and the neck light bulf specdvled with black ; noek .surrounded by a 
broad band of white thickly spotted with hla(;k ; all the njijier sur- 
face reddish hrown. each feather havisig several narrow, transverse, 
crescent-shaped marks in the ireiitrc and margined with huff; tail 
buff. cro.s»ed by numerous narrow brown liars ; centre of the breast 
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rufous, the remainder of the under surface buff ; the feathers on the 
breast marked in a similar manner to those on the upper surface, 
and the Hanks with larcje irrejjnlar sjmts of black ; irides straw-yel- 
low; bill yellow, passing into black at the ])oint ; feet g^reenish-yell^w. 

Total length, 7 inches; bill, ‘:l ; wing. ; tail, Ig ; tarsi, J-. 

Hab. The plains of the interior of South yVustralia. 

Se])t. 'I'l. — William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following paper was read, in which Mr. (t. B. Sowerby pro- 
ceeds with his ileserij)tioTis of the new species of Shells collected by 
11. Cuming. ICsq., in tlie Philippine Islainls. 

Tlenix Tno(’ONKxsis. IL trstti oborafa'i crassif/scifld , /aivi, colori- 
bun variia varir pichi ; spini rleral hisnihi , obtusti ; niff rart thus 
f/uunji/r, rotiin(luti:i, vUhm maj'hno ; apcrluni rolutuktla-subtrape- 
zoidali, jn/iis affui ; prritn'ntafe into, incrai't^ato^ rottnulafo, rrjfcjo, 
oJho ; htbio rnhnndbirl hito^ojhoy subplanalolo^ poi^lirf ( inaryinafo. 
Long. 1‘JL lat. () !), poll. 

Iffth. in foliis arbonim ])rope Siuietinn Xicolain, Pro\iiiei;e lloeo- 
nis septentrionalis ad Insulain Laron, lHiilij)jnntirmn. 

The varieties of this speeie*=, in rolour ujul size, are very naiiKi- 
roiis ; many of tbeni are remarkable for an apj)arent inteiTiipli(ju of 
their growth, shown by a hand of eolonr darker tlian the geneial 
grouiid-eoldur of tlie iii<Uvidu.d aeross the second, third, or fourth 
vohition ; the roeonnuenreinent after whicdi sus])ensioii is marked by 
ail aj)])an*nt want of colouring matter to j)vodu(jo the usual ‘ijnral 
hands. 

'Phe following is the eiiunu iation of the vaii<ties which have oc- 
(Mirrt'd ; - 

a. Apex reddish brown, softi'iu d down into a greenish yellow 
grouiid-eolour, wliieli becomes more intense, and is s])ec‘kletl with 
brown on tin* last volution, ])articnlMrly toward tin* a[)( rliire; poste- 
rior edge of each vohition ])ro\vn, softened down wiiii j)ink ; eircuni- 
ferenee, of the >lieU wltli a greenish brown narrow h.ind behind a 
brownish jiink hand : eolumelha' hand and hack of the lip reddish 
])re)wn. Prom ^t. Nicolas. 

b. Nearly similar to ; anterior eirenmfenailial hand yellowish. 
Found on Paiidanus Palms at (’iiriniao, in the juoviiire of North 
Iloeos. 

c. Apex jiale reddish brown ; ground-colour greenish yellow, 
spcckletl on the last volutie>n ; aiitesiitural hand light reddish brown ; 
posterior circumferential hand greenish brown, anterior circmnfereii- . 
tial hand pale yellow; coluinellar hand rose-eolour ; hack of the lip 
brownisli red. From St. Nicolas. 

(1. Apex reddish brown ; groimd-eolour gra\ ish rose ; antosutural 
baml and hack of the lip reddish brown ; ])or-terior eircumfereiitial 
hand jiale oUve-browu, anterior circumferential hand j)iidvish yellow ; 
circumferenei^ of the colunwllu rose softened into the ground-colour. 
From St. Nicolas. 

e. Apex dark brown ; ground-colour gray-brown ; suture white 
or yellowish.: antesutural hand red-hrown ; circumferential hand 
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wliitc at its commencement, but becoming yellowish, and yellowisli 
pink U 2 )ori the last volution ; posterior circumferential band indistinct, 
olive -brown ; circumference of the columella red-brown ; back of the 
li]j^ dull red. 7'he liji of this variety has a slight reddish tinge. From 
St. Nicolas. 

f. Apex brownish black ; ground-colour yellowish olive-brown ; 
jiosterior circumferential band darker; suture i^ale, yellowish, or 
nearly white ; anterior circumferential band pale yellowish at its 
commencement, increasing in intensity until it is nearly lost in the 
ground-colour nc.ar the aperture ; columellar band blackish, siifFused 
with jiinkisli ; back of the lip yellowish brown. From Sinait, in 
the province of South Ilocos. 

y. Apex brownish black, softened down into the gray-brown ground- 
colour ; sutural band yellow-brown ; posterior circuinftu'ential band 
(dive-brown ; anterior circumferential band whitish at its commence- 
ment, tlien yellowish, and «at length grayish ; back of the lip yellow ; 
border of the columella brownish yellow. From Sinait. 

h. Nearly similar to y, but smaller, and the circumferential bands 
nearly obsolete toward the back of the aperture. From Sinait, in 
the yjroviiice of South Ilocos. 

i. Ajiex blackish, softened dowm into a pale greenish gray ; suture 
white ; aiitesutural band dull and pale yellow-brown ; i)osterior cir- 
cumferential band of the same coloiir, and vei*y narrow ; anterior 
circumferential band dull yellowish white ; back of the lij) j:)alc yellow. 

h. Aj)ex ]>ale reddish brown ; ground-colour ]>ale faw u-colour ; 
sutural band rather obsolete, reddish ; circumferential band yellowush 
Avhite ; columellar band rose-colour, and back of tJie lip dullcu* ; last 
volution sj)ecklcd. From Saint Nicolas. 

l. Apex pale reddish bnnvn ; ground-colour yclhnv ; antesutural 
hand yellow-brown, pink in front ; a very narrow^ dull greenish band 
near tlie circumference ; back of the lip brownish rod ; columellar 
band rose-colour. 7’his is a small v.'iriety from (Juriinuo, in the pro- 
vince of North Ilocos. 

m. Ai)cx and circumference of the columella rose-colour ; ground- 
colour dull yellow, suffused at the i)osteri(jr j)art of each volution 
and tow’ard the mouth w'ith j^ink ; antesutural and circumferential 
bands yellow-brown. A very j)retty small variety from Sinait, in 
the province of South Ilocos. 

n. Ai)ex pink; ground-colour ycllow'-hrown, increasing in inten- 
sity, darker toward the suture ; columellar circumference pink. A 
small, somewhat lengthened variety from near Sinait. 

0 . Ajiex nearly black, soon softened dowm to nearly colourless, and 
tlien gradually into the pale grayish green ground-colour ; antesutural 
band rather indistinct, Ijrownisli yellow ; jjosterior circumfcTcntial 
baud brow'iiish yellow, very slight and indistinct at its commencement, 
but becoming gradually more and more distinct : the reverse is the 
case w'itli the anterior circumferential band, wdiicli is distinct and 
nearhr white at its commencement, but becomes gradually darker, 
until it is nearly lost in the ground-colour ; hack of the lip dull yel- 
low; last volution sj)ecklcd. From Saint Nicolas. 
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p. Apex very pale pink ; circumference i»f the columella rose-colour ; 
p^roiind-colour j)ale yellow, darker towards the front ; antesutural band 
yellowish brown. A small and very pale variety from C'urimfio. 

y. Apex white ; j^rouud- colour pale yellow, darker toward flic 
front ; antesutural and circumferential hands yellow-brow'n. Another 
small variety from Curimao. 

r. Colours tlie same as y, but jU together paler. This is a large 
variety, from St. Nicolas. 

s. Apex white, softened down into a pale yellow gTound-colour ; 
antesutural band yellow-brown. 

A j)a])er by E. Lewis, Esq., entitled “ Desultory Observations on 
Subjects having relation to Zoology,” was also read. 

The author in this paper comments on the dift’erent systems of cl.'is- 
silicalion, and jiroposes that the various groiqis of animals should be 
defined with more simplicity than they at pre.seiit are ; he is of o])inioii, 
that although tlie members of a group may resemble each otlier in 
many characters, yet one of these characters shfiuld be sele(;ted, and 
used for distinction ; “ and it is hoped,” observes Mr. Lewis, “ that 
divisions thus formed will b(^ found practicable, precise and sutlieient ; 
because, as each is formed from a single common character, the ne- 
cessity <jf admitting subfamilies and subgcnera is oViviated ; for it is 
evident the necessity for forming those divisions has arisen from the 
family or genus from which they have been deducted having been 
formed from the notice and combination of too many ])arti(ailars. 
It may be mentioned as a recommendation of the proposed mctliod 
of using one character, as es.sential for distinction of divisions, that it 
has been in part virtually, if not ex])ressly used, liy many eminent 
zooh/gists. I.iinn3eus makes use of the organs of mandueation for 
generic distinctions in the class Mammalia^ and in so doing is fol- 
lowed by most naturalists. The Hev. W. Kirby, in his enu moral ion 
of the characters of Apis and Melitta^ mentions the form of the tongue 
as the one essential character.” The cells of the wings has been 
selected by Juriiie in the Hymenopterous insects; anil numerous 
other instances of a single ]>eculiarity having bi'cn selected for the 
deliiiition of a group arc mentioned by the author, who asks, “ Will 
it not therefore be better, if only for the sake of uniformity and the 
advantage of tixiiig a charaider, which, from its singleness, can lie 
ciusily retained in the memory, and therefore always be ready for 
application, to adopt the same jdaii throughout? 

“ The Vertebrata and Invertebrata may be divided into four stirps ; 
the first will contain the flcetnatlwnna (Latr.). or warm-blooded ani- 
mjds. as the Mammifera and Atws, and the Ilcemacnjmn^ or cold- 
blooded animals, such as the Reptiles ami Fishes. 'I'he Inrcrtobrata 
may be divided into the Cephalidea, containing the Insects and Mol- 
lusca, or Palliata (Latr.), and the Accphala (Latr.), which last are 
the Vermes Zoophyta and Infusoria of liinnacus, or ‘ les Animaux 
Apathiqnes' of Immarck.” 

Mr. Gould exhibited a Drawhig of the Brush Turkey of New South 
Wales. 

4.HU. Mag. N. Hist. VoL vii. Stippl. 
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October 1.*?. — James Whishaw, Esq., in the Chair. 

A paper by W. ,f. Eroclerip, Esq., was read. In tliis j)apor the 
jinyior resumes his descriptions of the new species of shelJs eolleeteii. 
hy II. Cuming, Esq. in the Phili])pine Islands. 

lUTLfxu.s FrLUETRVM. Bti! . testd ovtiio-iiyramitUtliy arif rartihns 
siibvrntriroith, n/thvo iongv muA'inw, lahio cf aprr/oni ovutii afhis , 
columellil callosa basi sifbsitnfatd. 

Var. a, Cincreo-jhwrsccns strigts Jotigiludhialilms o.lbis, inra vcrlis. 
nunc sinuatis^ nunc angulath pnlclicrrhnc strigata. 

Hub, ad insiilam Negros. 

Legit II. Cuming in sylvis. 

Vi\r. b. Cast anco-britn ncfi ^ linets parvulis brevihtfs baud J'n gurnlibus 
a sttiurls (dbo-lincatis an/ractils ullhni cl ptnullhni disecudenlihus . 

I fab. cum prfecedente. 

Legit H. Cuming. 

Var. c. 7'ota chierf'o-fusca^ obsnnr cl rard aibUlo-slcigata , apicr 
subnibro. 

The brown under ccocriiig appears to he overlaid with a (liill])ale 
ashy epidermis, which so)aelhiu>i presents the appearance of ohlicpie 
obscure stripes in the direction of the liiies of growth. ())i the 
lower pfirt of tlie penultimate whorl the brown and shining under 
co\ering is ex])Osed, as to produce a basal (illet. 'i'lie sutural line 
of the last (»r hody-Avhorl is obscure while. 

Hub. ad insulam (luimaras. 

liCgit 11. (.'Uining in sylvi*-, 

\"ar. d. xilbida, sfrigis lonyifud'nalibus sab ‘flucesceni ihus, nunc rectis, 
nunc s/nuaiis, nunc angulu/is, onm/a, 

flab, cutu pnecedcntc'. 

In tliis variety the shining suhllavescent under cun oring ap[)ear.s 
to l»e overlaid witli a dull e’ualky- white epidermis, througli intervals 
of which the lightning dike strij)es of the ground-colour aj)pear. A 
souiewliat obscure fl<’ep brown stripe hortlers. tlie outside of tlte coin- 
tueUa. 

Var. e. Bruuneo-Jhtvescens^ strigis 7 ividt albis conspiemt , fasciis 
suturalibus anfractuum superiorum rabro^brunneis subtnicitntibuSy 
fascia saturali anfraclds ullhni albo suiuram versus limhald fas-- 
vidque submedid baud micanlibus, 

I lab. ud insulam Negros. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

In this variety the white lightning-like stripes jmssing over the 
transverse red-hrow^ri bands of the hody-whorl have a striking effect. 
A deep-brown stripe borders the outside of the columcdla. 

Var.y. Flavcsccns, strigis {in. anfractu ultimo fi'egucntibMs) albis. 

Huh. cum prmcedentc. 

On the penultimate whorl the rudimentary longitudinal stripes 
are hut ohscuredy seen ; on the hody-whorl they gradually increase 
from lines to irregular stripes of a full white. A blackish stripe 
hordeT'e' the columella. 
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Var. g, Brunnco-fluvescens alho late strigata ct aibido-fucata, 

I lab. ad insulatn Guimaras. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

Var. h, JFlavescens, albo-strigat a, f asciis suturalihus et fascid an- 
fraclds ultimi transversd subpurpureis . 

Slab, ad insulam Negros. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

The white stripes ])assing over the .sutural hands give tliem a tes- 
sc'llated fi])pea.ranee, hut these lightning-like stripes are miieh more 
widened wlierc tliey pass over the transverse hand of the hody-whorJ, 
wliich is seen through the shell on looking at the fi])erture. A red- 
dish brown stri]>c borders the cohtmclla. 

Var. i. Produciior, subfara, fasciis st/tara/ibt/s rahrn-hrvniipis^ 
strigis irrcgularitcr longitudinalibus latis valdc unyulatis aibidis, 
svhflam-lhnbaiis. 

Hah. in inisula Pannay nd Ilo llo. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis moutanis, Igbanis dietis. 

'I’liis mountain-variety, whieli is hniger in j>roporlion, is da.^hingly 
rnark(.‘(l : in tlie intervak'^ between the zig/ag slrij»es an ashy pellicle 
covers the ground-colour. A reddish stripe hordi rs tlie columella. 

\'ar. k. Prodactior, subjlaca cincrco cooperfa. fasciis suhiralibu.s 
rabro-junpunis ; fasebi suturali. ct sabmedid latisy obsetn'is ; stri~ 
gis lonyitudinalibus irrcgularUmSy ulbis. sparsis. 

Hal), cum i)nece(leute. 

A j)urplish red .strij)e borders tlie col a and la of this curious variety, 
and tlic bands of tlie botly-whorl may be seen faintly through the 
sliell on looking into the aperture. 

This beautiful and greatly varying spoeie.s ranges from about ‘i 
inelies in length and l .J in breadth, to very nearly by 1 j’ incJies. 

They were all found by Mr. Cuming on the leaves of trees, and 
he informs me that tliey lay soft eggs. A^irit;ty a was inOsSt abun- 
dant, and the mountain-varieties i and k are the longest and largest. 

llu LINUS Pie/roR. Ihil. lestd oi^ato-prodactd, anfroctibvs sv.v, ul^ 
timo ca’tcros aiquantc ; apcrtimi ova/d. cicrulco-alhcnte. lablo 
7'ubro-briinnco Ihnbato ; columclld graciliori subrccld. 

\^ar. a. Bninnca strigis long itudinali bus latis vividr albis picta. 

Hah. in insula I’annay. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

This beautiful variety will remind the observer of the colouring of 
Aclialina Zebi'a. 

Var. b. Albida, strigis longitudinal ibus brunneis. 

Ifab. cum jiraicedentc. 

Both varieties were found by Mr. Cuming at Dingle, in the pro- 
vince of Ilo Ilo. ■ 

The length ranges from about 2^^ by Ij^ inch to ‘2i^ inches in 
length, and 1 in breadth. 

Bulinus nimkosus. Bid. testd produetd, clongato-pyramidaliy li~ 
ncis inci'citKcnti striata^ onfravtibus scu', gradatim majoribns, ultU 
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mo maxima sed haudvald7^. ventricoso, antiiu svhnnfjvhto, cohmcilii 
suhrcctd, suhgracili. 

Var. a, Brunnea, strigis latis undulato-angulatis , ochraeeo-albn; 
imhilosa. 

Var. b. Brunnea, spamim lineis ochraceo-alhis a lined suturali pr^e- 
cipui: descendentibus jiicta ; fascid sub-basuU nigricanle obsctiriure, 
Var. c. tcstd totd hrunned, 

I [ah, ad insulam Negros. 
liCgit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

Tlie throat of this species is bluish white, and the lip is bordered 
w'ith dull pinky-brown. 

The largest specimen which I have seen (var. a.) is about M 
inches long and 1^ broad- 

Var. d. Subjlava, epidermide quasi crefneed, lineis angulatis subjiavis 
inscrijdd. I-ong. mic. circiter : lat. uric. 
ilab. ad Ilo Ilo iusulix’ Paniiay. 
liCgit H. (Uiming in sylvis. 

Through the clialky epidermis which covers this shell, apjicar the 
irregular angulated lines of the light amber ground-colour. An old 
shell. 

Helix ((^^ciilostyla) saucixosa. Hel, tcstd ovato-rolundutd, 
subdinphaad, produetd, anfractibus 4^ tu'ntricosis, ultimo caderos 
long'e superanie, li?ieis invrernenti obUquis freijuentissime substri- 
uld, coiumelld incrassntd, callosd, subrvvtd, aprrturd albd. 

Var. a. Ochraeeo-alba fasviis fregaentibvs castanco-nigris cincta, 
labii limbo suhrosaceo. Long. ; lat. 2;] unc. 

Hub. in montibus Tanhay insuke Negros. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

Var. b. Brunneo^virescenSy /asciis subnigricantibus cinctn, albido- 
ochraceo inlerrupCc tessellato-maculatu, labii Umbo pullidr sub- 
rosacea. 

Ilab, ad insulam Negros. 

Legit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

The size of this variety is about the same as that of the last. Mr. 
Cuming found it on bamboos as well as on the leaves of trees. 

Var. c. Viridi -brunnea /asciis interruptis or/iraceo-albis cf nigro- 
bninneis altornis cincta, labii Umbo pallid'c suhrosaceo. Long. 

; lat. 22 unc. 

Hab. ? 

A sutural band of ochreous-white, interrupted by the grceni.sh- 
brown stripes, ornaments the upper part of the penultimate and last 
whorl. 

Var. d. Flavo-virescens, strigis latis ochraceo -albis longitudinaliler 
obliquis pic fa et /asciis brunneo-vircscentibus cincta, labii limbo 
nlbo. Long, 2 ^ ; lat. 2^ unc. 

Hab. ad insulam Criiimaras. 

I-cgit H. Cuming in sylvis. 

\^{ir. e. Brunneo-virescens, an/raclu basalt /ascid ohscm'c subrubrd 
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ttenld suhalbidd tcssellatim interruptd infernit limhatd cincto, 
labii Ihtiho suhrosacco. l^oiig. 3 ; lat. 2-^ unc. 

Hah. ill Iiiisula Miisbiitu. 

Lcj^it H. Cuming in sylvis. 

Var.y. Vircsicons^ anfractu basali faacid supernv siubrubrd inf erne 
albido- lessellatd cincta^columetld subrosaced , labii limbo snbrosacco 
vix tinclo. Long. 3 ; lat. 2rJ uiic. 

I fab. oiim prtccecleutc. 

Tills fine variety is blotchctl with irregular, obscure, ochraccoiis- 
whitc markings, through which jiass narrow grcenisli fillets. On 
turning up all the varieties, the sjnice polished by tbe animal strongly 
contrasts with the rest of the shell, and in all, tlu^ reddish baiul which 
girds the body- whorl may be traced at the bottom of the upper 
whorls. In the two varieties last described this band may be clearly 
seen through the shell on looking into the aperture. In all the va- 
rieties the two first whorls arc plain, and not much diiroring in 
colour, viz. brownish or yellowish white. 

The banded varieties, when de 2 )rived of the epidermis (in which 
the other variations of colour reside in all tin* varieties), a 2 )j)ear t<3 me 
to bo J/fdix {cochJostyl.a') stn'chtosa of Forussac. This sj)ocics is not 
noticed in tlie last edition of Lamarck, by AL Deshayes, and indeed 
I can find no description of it in Ferussac, excepting “ Xo. 323, 
sarcinosa, nobis; <*, spira conira. Hah. fi’Amerique? Com. D’Orbigny." 
If tlu^ habitat be correctly stated, there would be some ground for 
sui)i)osing that the Philijjjnne shells which we have described arc of 
a different s])Ocies ; but the locality is named with a mark of doubt, 
M'bich the form itself strengthens, Mdiilst the upper figures in Ferus- 
sac’s work (PI, lOil), though the bands are much narrower and ^mler 
than in rho.‘5(^ skinned specimens which I have seen, bear so strong 
Ji resemblfirice to them, that I have preferred the retention of Ferus- 
sae’s name. In Air, Cuming’s skinned specimens the rich reddish- 
brown, broad, transverse band of the body-whorl, and the basal band 
of the same colour at the base of the other whorls, contrast strikingly 
with the ])ure. white which is the ground-colour of the shell. A 
small rosy fillet runs along the upjier edge of the body-whorl, near 
the suture. 

At the bottom of the same jdate Ferussac has figured another 
variety with a uniform brown epidermis. These appear to have been 
all tlie imiterials upon which Ferussac founded his Helix .svircinosa. 

The latter will form a sixth variety, which I have never seen, but 
which may he thus characterized : 

Var. (/. Tola brunnea {Fer. Hist. Nat. Moll. Terr, vt Fluv. PI. 109. 

Air. Cuming, who found all the shells which I have described, and 
am about to describe in this paper, on the leaves of trees, informs 
me that Helix sarcinosa deposits a great number of small eggs oil 
the leaves of the trees in the dark forests where he found all the 
vnrieties. After the eggs are dcjK^sited on tbe leaf chosen, the 
uniinid wrajis il round them subconically. 5:0 as to resemble in a de- 
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grce the sitimH pajier wrappers in which grocers liand their wares to 
their customers. 

Obs. 'Jliough it perha])s may be considered that Helix sarcinosa 
may conic "witliin the section named Cochlostyla by Do Ferussat*, 
there appears to me to be almost a siidicieiit difjcrcnce in the form 
of the aj)crture, the shaj^e and termination of the columella, and the 
veiitricost! character of all the whorls, to justify a separation. Tlie 
animal I have not seen, and I wait for further information before 1 
decisively make that separation, being anxious to prevent the multi- 
])lication of names, which already involve the student in a sufficiently 
entangled labyrinth. For tlie j>rcscnt, therefore, I shall merely ob- 
serve, that if future observations confirm my iiresent suspicious, I 
would j)roposc for the grtHi]) the name of llelico-hulinus. 

Helix TuaniNoinEs. Hal. testa suhrolvndfi , svbprodiictd, diaphami, 
lineis incrvmcnii oblique lonyitudinnlifer s/ria/d ; npice rabeute j 
aperturd effusd may mi, cecrulco-albente, labii Umbo niyro-purjmra^ 
scenic, lato, reairvo, 

Var. a. Viridis, anfractn petiullbno el ultimo tceniis albis mtnc tc- 
nuibus nunc latiorihus cinclis. Long. tijJ- ; hit. unc. 

Var. b. Ochraceo^hrunnea lineis tceniisque 9iiyris vittata, anfi'aclu 
hasali fasebi viridi-nigrd laid cincto. 

The green colour i.s beautifully seen where the animal has jiolislied 
the shell, on turning it up ; but when it is in its natural position it 
would be difficult to suppose tlmt thcjrc wero any t>thci\ colours than 
the obscure ocJiraccous or wliitisli brown and tlie i)la(;k lines, fillets 
aiid band. On holding the shell hetween the cyt* and tlu; light, the 
green liuc Inx'omes jicrciiptiblc on the hack of the sliell, and the 
bands seen transjjarently tlirough jt on bolding llie a]>crture toward 
the eye and against the light, have a very pretty elfect. 

Var. c. Tola I'iridis. 

Hub, ad Albay in insula Luzon. 

Legit H. (kilning in sylvis. 

All the varieties of this noble 1leli,v are about liie same size, ami 
at first .siglit bear no distant resemblanci: to a 'Vurho, The ajiex ami 
two upper whorls in tlie first and last varielies are reddish-brown, 
and pale brown in var. b. 

H KLTX llARrouDii. Hel. tvsld rolutidald, diaphand, anfraclibus 
valde ventrivosis, snpcrloribus upiveque comjdanatis, lineis hivre- 
menti freqventisshrii: slriatd, pallide bninned, anfractu pemiUimo 
maculis slrdyisque auyu/a/o-itubilosis eario, anfractu ultimo .s//- 
pern'e subulbido maculis niyro-brunneis suturam versus ornafo, 
dehinc usque ad fascinm subccnlrieam obscure albidam medio 
brunneo-t&niatam creherrimt niyro-brunneo la.niato el macvlalo, 
infra fasciam brunneo niyricanle obscure albido maculalo el. tarni- 
alo ; aperturd subeffusd, r€crvlco-albidd, labii Umbo anyusto sub- 
recurvo, flaincanli-subrosaceo. Long. 1 ; hit. '2- unc. 

/fab. in insular Negros inoiitibiis. 

la'ffit H. ('Uming in svlvis. 
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In honorom viri rovcrciidi Augustl llnrfordii ha?c £j)ecies iioincii 
obtiiioat. 

It is almost impossible to describe tlie varied markings of this fine 
Ilcliijo, Only the two last wiiorls are sj)ottcd and strij)cd, the rest 
being pale brown. 'I’he cloudy markings of the ])euultimate whorl 
become more distinct, and the colouring becomes deej)cr as the body- 
wliorl is approached, and there the *^*^*^1 fillets become more 

crowded and intense as they approach the snbcentral band, till just 
above it they form a dark -brown /.one. U'he part polished by the 
animal is of a bright amber hue. — W. J. U. Oct. 1*2, lS4t), 

Al. Lc Baron dc la Fresnaye then read his observations on tlie 
situation which the genu.s Upitptt^ in Iiis opinion, sliould occupy in 
tlu! classification of Birds, judging from the form of the feet, and 
from the. habits of tlie species. 

Following is a translation of this autlior’s observations : — 

“ It is surprising, now it is generally known tliat the elassifiea- 
lion of -species and genera, based solely iijion the form of the beak, 
is often unnatural and vicitms, that modern authors should have 
C’ontinued to unite, as did the old authors, the gt nus Upupa with 
that of hjphnachns or Promrrops ^ and that they should constitute 
of these genera a liltle family under the name of Prumoropidte. 

It is evident that authors have boon guided solely by the struc- 
ture of the beak in sueli an association : and if tlie feet of these genera 
be comparetl, we arc struck with tlu? enormous dillcrenc(i which 
exists in their conformation, and consequently, of necessity, wiiii the 

habits of the siiccies. 

** The Hoopoe, in fact, in the shortness of its fore toe.s, in the al- 
most straight form of tlie claws, and particularly in the claw of the 
hind toe, vve perceive lias evident ailluities with tlie Larks {Aiai/da) 
and otlier cuiiiroslral ground binls. lake tliom, also, the Hoopoe seeks 
its food on the ground, and especially on humid ami newly disturbed 
UiTul. It is often seen in grazing lands, where it searches for its food 
in the excrement of cattle, in which co]iroi>hagons insects abouiul. Its 
long and very slender beak is well adajited for pulling out the larvie 
of these insects from the small holes in which they live and undergo 
their transforiuations ; it serves well likewise to divide and disperse 
the exerenient wlien dried ])y the sun. 

** It is seen that the Hoojioe, with its feet formed like those of the 
larks, also essentially resembles those birds in its cursorial habits, 
but that it seeks its nourishment only on the ground, and in nuiist 
lands, such as pastures. 

“ If, on the other hand, we consider the form i»f tlie feet, of the 
species of l*romorops, with which the Hoopoe is usually associated, 
it will be seen that there exists a very essi utial diliereiice in those 
organs. The feet of the Pro?iicrops are a.< remarkable for tlieir 
thickness as those of the Hoopoe (though fitted for walking) are for 
their slenderness. In the first of these genera the toes are strong ; 
the external too is ehmgated, as well as the back toe, as in all iliose 
birds wliicli ivre esscinially pereliers and which procure llii ir food 
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upon trees, whether it be in tlie manner of the species of MelUphaga, 
Paradisea, or Dcndrocolaptes. 

“ As in these genera likewise, the claws in Promerops are very 
str».nig and much arched. The birds of this genus, in fact, appear 
to us to be Cinnyrida;, but on a large scale. 

“ The genus Upu2)a, as at present constituted, consists only of two 
<ir three species, — one from Euroj^e, an African species, and one from 
India : in these there is so great a similarity in form, colouring and 
habits, that upon a cursory view they might be mistaken for one 
si)ecics. 

“ This genus, therefore, does not, as in most other genera, present 
certain species which rece<le from the type and form a transition 
between it and other genera, with which it is then natural to group 
them. 

From these considerations, the genus Upiqm appears to us to be 
one of those isolated genera, like many others in the class, which 
cannot be naturally placed in any other grou]), hut which ought to 
bo regartled as constituting by itself a family or subfamily, under the 
name of Iqmpidrc or ipirpi/Ke, its situation being in the section 
Tvnuirostres ; and if it be only regarded as a subfamily, it is with 
another subfamily of the cursorial Teauiroslrcs it should be grouped, 
which division should contain the genera Upucerthia of M, Isidore 
Cieoffroy St. Hilaire, and .some other genera peculiar to Chili, de- 
scribed by Killitz, and by Mr. Gould in the Voyage of the Eeaglc, 
and the sj)ccies of which, in the form of their beak and feet as well 
as in their cursorial habits, allurd a positive analogy wdth our genus 
llp'upa, from wdiich the genus Promerops is so isolated,'* 

Mr. Gould, after reverting to the acccjiunt given by him at the 
Mi^cting on the 8th of September, of that singular bird the Enish 
Turkey of New South Wales, ])roceeded to state that he had since 
received from Swan River another bird, having similar luihits and a 
similar mode of nidification, hut from which it dilFcrs in inhabiting 
the open sandy plains, instead of dense and gloomy glens, and in 
forming the mound for the reception of the eggs of sand, dead 
grasses and houghs, depending as much ii])on the sun’s rays as upon 
the heat produced by decomposition to tlevclopc the young. 

Mr. Gould added, that a most interesting note, detailing these 
facts, accompanied the specimens, and that an equally inqiortaiit 
sketch of its range, &c., had been furnished bin* by Capt. Grey, who 
lia.s just returned, from the north-west coast of Austrtdia, The ac- 
(piisition of this new' s])ecics, and the notes here alluded to, are more 
than ordinarily acceptable, since they materially tend to clear up the 
long-disputed point as to what group the lirusli 'i’lirkey should be 
referred to. Mr. Gould further stated, that the views of those natu- 
ralists who have considered it to be closely allied to the Megapodit 
were j)erfectly correct, and that the Hnish Turkey and the new spe- 
cies now e.xhibited W'ould in fact form ])art of a large and singular 
family of birds inhabiting Australia aud the Indian Islands, all of 
which assimilate in their habits and mode of nidification . This new 
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species difFering considerably in several of its characters from the 
Jirush Turkey {Talegalfd), Mr. Gould proceeded to characterize it 
as a new genus, under the name of Leipoa, signifying ‘ a deserter of 
its eggs.’ The specific term of ocellnta was suggested by the ocel- 
latcd cliaracter of many of the spots with which its body is adorned. 

Genus Leipoa. 

Gan. Char. — Rostrum fere tiim longum qiiam caput ; gracile, ad 
basin tumescens, tomiis undulatis et ad basin incurvatis, naribus 
amplis, oblongis, operculo teetis, ct in fovea centrali positis. Capul 
subcristatuni. Al€e ampljc, rotundatre, concavic ; e remlgibus i)ri- 
mariis quinto longissiino ; tertiariis quam remiges primarii fere turn 
loiigis. Cauda rotundata, rectricibus qiiatuordecem. Tarsi mcdiocrcs, 
robuftti, antice scutis, jiostiee squainis rotundatis hand a*qualibus, 
tceti. Diyiti subbreves ; digitis lateralibiis inter sc fere lequalibiis. 

IjEiroA ocKLT^ATA. Lci. pcctoro per medium phtmas lanceolatas 
niyras, strigd centrali albd ornataSy prfcbente, ph/mis corporis su- 
perne albescenti-cincreis, ad apieem yuttd pane ocellald, ru fd, niyro 
maryinatdy noiatis. 

Head and crest blackish brown ; neck and shoulders dark ash gray ; 
the fore part of the former, from the chin to the breast, marked by 
fi series of lanceolate feathers, which are black with a white stripe 
down the centre ; back and wings conspicuously marked with three 
distinct bands of grayish white, brown and black near the tip of each 
teal her, the marks assuming an ocellate form, particularly on the 
tips of the secondaries ; primaries brown, their outer webs marked 
with zigzag lines of darker brown ; rump and upper tail-covcrts 
brownish grfl)^ the feathers of the hitter transversely marked with 
two or three zigzag lines near their tip ; all the under surface light 
buff, the tij)s of the flank feathers barred with black ; tail blackish 
brown, broadly tq)ped witli bull’; bill black ; feet blackish brown. 

Total length, *24 inches; bill, 1^; wing, 1*2; tail, 8^; tarsi, 2^. 

llab. Western Australia. 

Mr. Gould next proceeded to characterize the two following new 
birds : — 'riie first {Cracticus aryenteus) is from the collection of Capt. 
Gray, and the second, a new s})ccics of Amadina, is from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Dring, of H.M.S. Beagle. 

ChiACTieus ARGKNTEiJS. Cm. yuhi corporeque subths albis ; humeris 
niyris ; dorso aryenteo-cinereo. 

Crown of the head, car-coverts, shoulders, primaries, and all the 
tail-feathers for three-fourths of their length from the base, black ; 
back silvery gray ; throat, all the under surface, sides of the neck, 
some of the wing-coverts and the margins of several of the second- 
aries, rump, and ti 2 )s of the tail-feathers i^ure white ; bill horn- 
colour ; feet blackish brown. 

Total length, 11 indies ; bill, 1^^ ; wing, 6 ; tail, 4^ ; tarsi, 1^. 

In size tliis species is directly interiuodiate between Cracticus ci- 
ne reus and C. varius. 

llab. North-west coast of Australia. 
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Amadina i'KC!TOiiALis. Am. gttld nitidc nigrescent i-jmrjmrco ; pi^e- 
tore plumis ad basin nigris, ad apicem albis, fascialo ; enrpore 
super nc cinereo-fusco, alarum tectricibus crebre gutluUs albis 
\idspersis. 

C^rown of the head and all the upper surface and Avings, tlelicate 
gi-ayish brown ; the tips of the wing-coverts very minutely spotted 
with white ; tail blackish brow'n ; throat and ear-coverts glossy black- 
ish purple ; chest crossed by a band of feathers black at the base, 
strongly tipj^ed with white; abdomen and under tail -coverts vinous 
gray ; the flanks ornamented by a few feathers, similar to those 
crossing the lircast ; bill bluish horn-colour ; feet flcsh-colour. 

Total length, 4^ inches ; bill, -t; wing, ; tail, \ tarsi, 

llilbt North-west const of Australia. 

IVIr. Gould next exhibited and characterized two new species of 
Knngaroos from Swan River; the first of these is rather less than the 
Maeropus Bcnneitii, and is remarkable for the perfect black colour 
of the fore part of all the feet, wliich appear as if they had been 
dipped in ink or some otlier Idack liquid, the black not blending, as 
usual, with the pale colour of the hind part of the feet, but termi- 
nating in an abrupt line. I'he general tint of the upj)er parts of the 
body is deep gray, a tint produced by the admixture of black and 
white, the hairs being black at the tip, and ainiuhited with white near 
the tip ; the sides of the body, as well as the under i)arts, are of j)idcr 
gray, and are tinted with buff-yellow; this yellow tint is alnn)st 
pure on the abdomen between tlu' hind legs, on the fei*t and inner 
side of the ears : the up])er surface of the head and muzzle are of a 
soot-likc colour, and the ocripiil and hack of tlic ears, as well as the 
apical pcjrtioii in front, arc pure bla^k ; a yellowish white line is ob- 
servable on each side of tlie muzzle, commencing at the. tip, and 
running backwards beneath the eye; the fore half of tlu.* hands and 
feet arc pure black, and the greater portion of the tail (wliieh is well 
clothed w'ith harsh hairs) is of the same colour ; at the- base, luAvever, 
it is coloured as the body, and on the u))per surface, for a cousiiler- 
able distance from the base, the black hairs are more or less aniui- 
lated with w'hitish, iiroducing a grizzled apijcarance. On tlie chin 
is a small black patch. 

Mr. Gould gave to this species, the specific name manicatus : its 
principal erharacters may he thus ex])ressed : — 

Macuopus (IIalmaturus) manicati.js. AJacr. obscure grisetis ; vvl- 
lere apud paries inferiores pal/idiore cl Jlavcscentc capile supra, 
fuliginoso^ oeclplte iiecnon aurihus exlernr nigris ; vlrdque yend 
lined Jtavescen la noUUd ; tarsi s anlipedilmsipie Jhioescenlibus^ an- 
tie'e nigris ; caiidd nigra ad basin g risen’. 

uiic. lin. 


Longitude a!) apicc rostri ad caudm basin. ... 30 0 

candee 2G 0 

/«/>•/ (sine unguibus). . 8 10 

■ ab apice rostri ad l)asin Jiuri.; . . , . o O 

auris , *2 (’> 
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The second species of Kangaroo to which Air. Gould drew the 
attention of the members, is nearly allied to the Macropus penicilin- 
tus of Mr. Gray, hut differs in being of a smaller size, paler colour, 
in having no black mark on the sides of the body, and the taM less 
bushy ; the ears, moreover, are smaller in j)rojjortiori, and more 
pointed. The general colour is gray-brown ; the under j)arts of the 
i)ody are dirty wliite, obscurely tinted with ycllou ish : on each side 
of the body, near the base of the fore leg, is a dusky patch ; a dirty 
wliite mark is observable on each side of the heafi, and there is an 
indistinct mark on the base of the thigh. 'I'he tail is motlcrately 
bushy, coloured at the base like the body, but the ajiical third is 
dusky black. 

Mr. Gould gave to tliis species the name 

Macropus (Fetrooalk) jiRAciiyoTJS. Macr. vcUcre a fusco ci~ 

nrreo, apud paries inferioras nlhcsconte ; catidd Jhcrosd ad api- 
can niyrd ulrdtptc gaui lined alhcscente iiolatd. 

line. liii. 


liOngitudo ab ajiice rostri ad caudal basin. ... 21 0 

cundfc Id (i 

tarsi digilorumquc {sine . 5 0 

ab apice rostri ad basin auris .... 3 S 

auris 1 11 


Various spccimcTis jiri'sented since the. last Meeting were exhibited. 
'J'hese donations consisted of a collection of Jlirds from Australia, 
presented by L, Chandler, Ks<|., and some sjieciincns of llirds and 
Zoophytes from (jibraltar, presented by Mr. Frembly, 11. N., Cor- 
responding Member. 

October 27. — William Yarrelh Ksq., A".P., in the Chair. 

In consequence of the lameulctl ileatli of N. A. A^igors, Fsq., oin* 
of the founders of the Society, and during the first years of its exist- 
ence its active and zealous yccrclary, whosi* rejiutation and iniluence 
had materially increased its numbers, ;is liis liberality augmented its 
collections, the Society adiourned to November 10th. 

November 10. — William yarrcll, E.'^q., Wce-Presidcnt, in the Chair. 

A letter from the llev. 11. T. Lowe, dated Aladeira., August S, 1840. 
was real). It stateil that Mr. Lowe had forwartlcd for the Society’s 
Museum two sjiccimeiis of Snakes from Demerara, and a s])ceiinen of 
the ylasonia Ctwieri of llisso, from Madeira. “ The Ausonia” ob- 
serves Mr. liOwe, “ I scarcely need remark, is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable of my acquisitions, from the obscurity attending 
it, and its sujqiosed identity with Kafniesque’s Lvvarus imperiaJis. 
It has been altogether passeil over by Cuvier and Valeiicionues in 
their Histoire d.es Poissons, though the former had ]irevi(m»ly taken 
it up in a note in Ids second edition of his R7'g?ie Animal." 

A letter from Mr. J. Frembly, R.N., dated Gibraltar, September 
23, 1840, was read. In this letter Mr. Fivnibly states that he had 
forwarded foi* the 8‘oeiety a living speeiiiieii of a llraziliau Pheasant 
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{Penelope pileata of Wagler), and also a skin of tlic same species 
from Para. He had likewise fon^-^arded some sjiccimens of Marine 
Corallines and other Zoophytes, recently obtained during the prosc- 
cuticfti of a coral fishery on the coast of Barbary. 

A letter from J. Wardrop, Esq., dated Oct. 29, 1840, wiis next 
read. It refers to a Fowl brought by W. Wardroj), Esq., from tlie 
Island of Lemurs, and presented to the Society. In this Fowl the 
spur had been removed from its proper place, and engrafted on the 
head. The letU*r moreover states, that the natives of the island men- 
tioned often cause tlie spurs of the cock bird to grow upon its iicad, 
and the comb ujjon its legs. 

The folhmang j)a]>cr, by Ct. Gulliver, Esq., F.H.S., entitled “Ob- 
servations on the Blood Cor])uscles of the Cronodilida;** was reaiL 

“ According to tlie observations of MM. Provost and Jliimas, Wag- 
ner, Schultz, and others, the hmg diameter of tlie oval blootl eorjuis- 
c les of the vertebrate animals is never more than one and a luilf or 
twice the .short diameter; anil AI. Alaiidl states that this accords with 
his exiierience, except in rcgird to the blood corpuscles of tlie CVo- 
codilidec, of which he says that the long diameter is between two or 
three times greater than the short diameter. 

“ M. Mandl's observations are publishctl in the Annales de:f Sciences 
NaiureUes, s6conde scrie, tome xii., in which the following remarks 
occur: ‘ En jirenant dans les globules dos chameaux*, oiscaux, re[)- 
tiles et pois-sons, le ])etit diametre ])our unite, le grand vario outre 
1^ a 2 ; on en rencontre line exception dans les CrocodilirmSy doiit Ic 
grand diametre cst 2 ii 3 foi.s plus grand que le petit.' 

“ It appears that this conclusion was deiluced from an examination 
of the blood of a single sjiecii^s only, the Crocodilus Lvchts of Cuvier. 

“In a short jiaper ‘ On the Blood Corpuscles of the 8nowy Owl 
and Passenger Pigeon,' read before the Society on the 9th of Jam*, 
1840, I showed that the coqmscles of these birds, jiartieularly of the 
former, Avere so very long, in relation to their breadth, as to jiresent 
a peculiarity in this respect Avhich I had not seen in the corjiiiscles of 
any other vertebrate animal ; and, however singular it might ajijiear, 
it w^as shown in the same communication that the hlood-dises might 
differ remarkably in two neiirly allied sjjecies of the same genus. 
Hence it will not appear .suqirising that I have fiiiled to find the same 
peculiarity in the figure of the blood corpuscles of two other sj)ecic.s 
of the Crocodilidoi, as AI. Mandl did in the Crocodilus Lucius. In the 
following measurements the common-sized coqmscles are first noteil, 
then tho.se of extremely small and hurge dimensions, and lastly the 
average deduced from a computation of the whole ; and they arc all 
expressed in fractional parts of an English inch. 

* M. Mandl .says in a note, “ Nou.s avons cxauun6 le sang du Dromadaire, 
de I’Alpaca, et du Chamcau.” I may add that 1 have examined the liloud 
of the Vicugna and 6birtWrtco,aud found their corpuscles .also of an oval shape, 
thus completing the history of the singular red particles of the Catnalidtr. 
See < Dublin Med. Press,’ November 27, 1839, and ‘Trans, of the Itoyal 

Alcd. and Chirurgicul Society,' vol. 23. 
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Sharji-nosccl Crocodile {Crocodilus acutus), 
Loni^ Diameter. Short Diameter. 


•i;33;n 
•1231 V 
•1145 J 

•1600l 

•lOOOJ 


Common 

sizes. 

Extremes. 


l*228h 
1-2G(;G1 
1-2000 ( 


Common siz^e. 
Extremes- 


1*228G Avera^re. 


1*1231 Averaj^c. 

"‘The avernp^e thickness of the discs was ahout inch. 

“ The animal \v;is yonnj^. and the blood was obtained from the 
heart after death. 


All Allij^ator from South America (Chnmpaa fissipcs, Nattorer). 
Lonjr Diameter. Short Diameter. 


1 * 1455 
1-1333 
11200 
M143 
1 • 1 GOO 
MOOO 


(^jiiirruni 


Extremes. 


1-2GGG 
‘ -2400 
•228G 
■2000 


Common 


•:50()0]p 


Extremes. 


1’1259 Averaji:e. 1-2315 Averaj^e. 

“ The animal was young and lively. The blood was obtained from 
a prick of the foot. 

" Thus, as is commonly the casein the oval blood coqniseles of the 
vertebrate aniimds, in these two examples the long diameter is not 
eipial to twice the short diameter, and it may tJierefiire he concluded 
that iVl. JMaiidrs remarks on the blood corj)uscles of the Crocodilida: 
are not a])j)licable to the corpuscles of all the sjiecies of this family. 
So far, however, from doubting the accuracy of this ])h)’^siologist*s 
observation on the 14ood of the Crocodilus Lucius, I am ilisposed to 
regard the result of my observations, in connexion with the one which 
he has made, as establishing a remarkable ditfereiice in the blood cor- 
jmscles of one faraih^ of llejitiles, similar to the })ccidiarity which I 
have found in the red particles of the laiinacaii genus Strijc, as well 
as ill those of the Columbidtc/* 


A collection of Birds from Tangiers, jircsonted to the Society by 
G. W. M. Drummond Hay, Esq., was exhibited, and Mr. Hay fur- 
nished the following list, accompanied with observations on the spe- 
cies, which was read. 

Vultur fulvus, Linn. Arabic name, Kczer, 

“ 1 shot this bird as he rose heavily from the top of a high rock, 
near Cape Spartcl, oii the north coast of Africa, where he had been 
gorging himself with the body of a dead kid. I'he species is rare in 
these jiarts.” 

Neophron Perctiopterus, Sav. Arabic name, Erlinma. “ Common.’* 
Aquila Chrys'iwtos, Vigors. Arabic name, E! Oukab, 
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“ Very rare, but two specimens liaving been obtained for many 
years past.” 

Pcrnls upivorus. Arabic name. Bourreh. 

“ 'riiis species passes over tlic country about the beginning ot the 
spring ill iuimense numbers, but is rare at other tiuiCs.” 

Palco Stfhhu/ro, Linn. Arabic name. Tier c7 flor. 

“ A very daring little bird, used by the Sultan for hawking : it is 
common in the high lands.” 

Pa/co T'lnniinciifns, liinn. Arabic name. Bonrnnira. Very common.” 
Circus rufus^ liechst. Arabic name, Ilcdia. “ Rare.” 

Alcedn Ispidtt, Linn. Arabic name. Tier Teberni. “ Common about 
the rivers.” 

Caprhnufyus enrnpfcus, Linn. Arabic name, Terref el Aiyal. 

Very common.” 

Alernps Apiaslcr^ Linn. Arabic name, TAainirn, 

“ In the grape season tliis bird is exceedingly abiindiint ; as many 
as twenty or thirty have been sliot at om^ time from a trt'c ; it is 
gtK»d eating, builds in holes in the ground, and sornetinics uses rnhhit- 
hurrows for the purpose : feeds upon hoes, fljdng ants, waS])S, i^c. ; 
has an undulating flight, and does not flap the wings much. Dis- 
appears in the winter mouths.” 

Coracias (jnrrula^ fjinn. vXrahic name, Chanterne , — a name which 
has reference to the noise which it makes. 

“ It is rather rare ; comes gcncrfilly in the sjn’ing, and remains 
about three months.” 

Lanivs ru/us, lann. Arabic name, Raich el Rra. ‘*llnrc.” 

Oriobis Galbubty Linn. y\r.ahic namc..7>'«V So far. 

** Rare : makes its ajijicaranec in the beginning of the spring, and 
leaves at the end of the spring.” 

/j^os ohscura, Arabic name, Chouvhou. 

“ Very common, especially in the or.ange plantations ; destro 3 ^s 
mil eh of this fruit. Seen throughout the year.” 

('urruca melanocejfhala. Arabic name, Chorrir. “ Rare.” 

Curruca alricapilla, Rcchst. Arabic name, Chorrir el Quehir. Rare.” 
Phmiicura Tithys, Jard. and Selby. 

Pheenicura ruticilla. “ Common.'’ 

Sylvia cislicola, Savi. Arabic name, Boussioti, 

** Rather uncommon : builds near hedges.” 

Saxicola Stapazina, " Uncommon.” 

Saxicola anrata, Tcmm. “ Common.” 

Saxicola Kubicola, Bcchst, “ Common.” 

Anthus arhorcus, Rechst. Arabic name, Koba, tJommon.” 
Anthus pratensis, Rechst. Arabic name, Koba. “ Common.” 
Emberiza Hortulana, Linn. “ Common.” 

Serinus flavescc?is\ Gould. Arabic name, Chhnerecs, ** Rare.” 
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Sturnus unicolor, Temm. Arabic name, Garzor Quehal. 

Rather rare : generally settles in the mosques, wliere it probably 
builds.** 

Upnpa Epops, Linn. Arabic name, Hadhud, “ Common : generally 
seen about dunghills.** 

Of areola tor qua t a ^ JJriss. Arabic name, Ilarrak Diad. 

“ I jays on the ground in 1)arren situations, and docs not build a 
regular nest, but merely i)laccs a few straws, t^c., loosely together.** 
Cnrsorivs isahel/inus, Meyer. Arabic name, Kl-Gueta. 

“Very rare; builds in the desert, in the sand. From the great 
resemblance between the colour of this bird and that of the sand, it is 
with diliiculty seen, even when flying, since it then keeps very close 
to the ground.” 

Vieoma ulijrny Ray. y\ral)ic name, Cerinya. 

“ Rare. The iVIot)rs believe evil sjarits to exist in this bird, it being 
black, whilst tiu? goial s])irits nrr. suj>posed to iuliabit the white birds.** 
Plalalea Let/roeod/(f, Limi. Arabic inline, Eonvarcaha. Rare.’* 
Arden purpurea y lann. j\nibic iiunu'. Said rl Meresli, or Hunter of 

the Marsh. “ Rare.” 

Hotaurus Mellnriny Linn. Arabic name, Scha el Mereshy the Idou 
of the Marsh. 

“ Both the. Ardea purpurea and the Botnurusi fit ell arts are exceed- 
ingly jnignachuis in their habits, and will not allow any other bird 
to ap[)roae.h them. Even the female dare not approach the male 
excepting in the breeding-season.” 

Ardea Garzetla, Liuii. Arabic name, Bouhliya, “ Very rare.*’ 
Ardea Fe/vmy, Temm. Arabic name. Tier Altyar, '‘Exceedingly 
rare.” 

Ardea HalldideSy Sco]»s. Arabic name, Grnok el Scrre/i. “ Rather 
uncommon.” 

Jbis Falcinellus, Temm. Arabic name, IMaiza del IVad. " Very rare.’* 
lAmosa melanuray la’isl. Arabic name, Cliihib, “ Not uncommon.” 
Squat arola clneren, Gould. Arabic name, Dorreis. “ Common.’* 
Cliaradrias Illaiiculay Linn. Arabic name, Couba. “ Common.” 

St repsialis eollarisy Temm. Arabic name, Charno. “ Rare.” 

Tot anus fuscuSy Leisl. " Rare.” 

Tolanus hypoleucoSy Temm. “ Rare.” 

Trinya vuriubitis, Mey. “ Rare.” 

Trinya subarcuatay Temm. “ Rare.” 

Trinya mhiuta, licisl. “Very rare.” 

Trinya caruncvlata. Arabic name, Kl Gor. “ Common.” 

Undina lencoceplia/a, Gould. Arabic name, Buyarein. 

“ hjxeeedingly rare. A very excellent diver ; will remain under 
wfitcr a long time.’* 

Anas Jeucop/ithalnius, Temm. Arabic name, Bourk el Server. 

Rare : a good diver.” 
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Anas mamiorata, Tcmm. Arabic name, Bourk el Bind, “ Rare : a 

good diver.*’ 

Podiceps cristatus. Lath. Arabic name, Bourk el Wad. “ Rare.” 
Alca Tor da, Linn. Arabic name, Bourk del Bahar. “ Rare.*' 

A paper, in which Mr. G. B. Sowerby continues the descriptions 
of the shells collected by H. Cuming, Esq., in the Philippine Islands, 
was next read. 

Helix annulata. Hel. testa obovatd, crassiusculd, loivi, plerum- 
que fiavd, fusco-cinetd ; spird elevatiusculd, obtusd, anfractibus 
quinque rotundatis, ultimo 7naximo ; aperturd rotundato-subtrape^ 
zoidali ; peritremate lato, incrassato, albo roseo tincto ; labio ro- 
lumelluri lato, crasso, plaiiulato, postice suhemarginnto, antice 
supra columellam expanso. Long. 1*0; lat. O’S poll. 

Hab. in foliis Pandani prope Banqui, provinciae Iloconis septen- 
trionali ad iiisulam Lukoil, Philippinaxuiu. 

This beautiful sj)ecios bears considerable resemblance to H. Iloro- 
nensis, ])ut may be distinguished by the dark chocolate colour of the 
back of the outer lip, which is fdso narrower, and much less reflected. 
Five vju-icties have been found by Mr. Cuming, viz. 

a. Bright yellow, with a blood-red antesutural band, wliich l)e- 
comes darker, and nearly chocolate •bro'wn on the last volution : back 
of the lip and circumference of the columella dark chocolate-brown. 

b. Bright yellow : antesutural band narrow, blood-red ; circum- 
ferential band blackish brown : in other respects similar to a., and 
from the same locality. 

V. Nearly siiniJiu- to the last, but having a broader circumferential 
brown band, and a very narrow brown line between it and the ante- 
sutural band. From the same locidity, 

d. Pale yellow : antesutural band neiurly obsolete : in all other re- 
spects like b. 

e. Shell white ; no antesutural band ; circumferentifd banil broad, 
and nearly black ; last volution suflTused with ro.se-red near the back 
of the lip. 

Hklix baltkata. Hcl, testd subglobosd, crassiusculd, licvi, colo- 
ribus variis cinetd; spird elevatiusculd, obtusd, anfractibus quin- 
que, subplanulatis, ultimo maxima aperturd semilunat'i, intiis al- 
hicante peritremate incrassato, angusto, leviter rcjlexo, extus 
nigro ; labio columellari latiusculo, obliquo, planulato, crasso. 
Long. 1*0 ; lat. 0*8 poll. 

Hab. in foliis fruticum ad provinciam llocos septentrionalis insulae 
Luvon, Philipi)inarum. 

In general form and size and colouring this species somew^hat re- 
sembles our H. Orbitulus, from which it may be at once distinguished 
by its narrow, scarcely reflected, dark-coloured lip. llie ground- 
colour of this species is usually whitish, or lemon-yellow, and the 
varieties are bmided with dark green, gray, nearly black, and light 
green, and the columellar lip is commonly purplish black, with a 
crimson tinge, llic following is an indication of the varieties ; — 

a. Apex dull red ; ground-colour lemon-yellow ; antesutural band 
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dark green ; post-circu inferential band light greenish gray ; coJnmellar 
lip ]mrj)lish black, with rose-coloured edges ; colnmellar eirciunference 
green. From llanqui, in the jirovince of North Ilocos. • 

h. y\pcx dull red ; ground-colour pale lemoii- 3 "ellow ; antesutural 
hand ilark green ; j)ost- circumferential baud greenish gray close to 
the broad circumferential hand, which is reddish black ; columella 
j)ui*})lish l)lack, its circumference green. From Bancpii. 

c. Apex dull nal ; ground-colour pale lemon-^adlow ; antesutural 
hand green, darker in front ; ])ost -circumferential hand greenish gra\^ 
also darker in front ; columella and its immediate eircumferenec pur- 
j)lish black, annind whi(*h is a rather hroatl green band. From ISiiiait. 
Found on the leaves of trees. 

d. Apex dull red ; grouii<l-colour lemou- 3 'ellow ; antesutural hand 
broad, dark green, composed of several narrow hands, next to vvbieb 
is fi broad. j)ale, greenish gray hand: eircnmfinential hand <lark green, 
iiccirly black; columella pur})lis:h red, its circimifcrencc with a broad 
gi'oen barnl. Fifun Hainpil. 

e. Apex dull pale red; ground -colour j);de lenion-An'llow : ante- 
sutural baud broad, dark given: po.-t-ciremnh'rential band very broad, 
greenish gray, witlv a serv narrow lU'arK' black baiul in front; then 
comes a narrow hand of the gToiiiid-eolour, ami the remainder is 
green to tlu* eireiimferonee of llie columella , whicdi is blackish ; the 
columella itself is imrplish black. From l^iddig. in the ])rovincc of 
North Iloeos, 

f. A]iex pale dull red ; ground-colour jiale lemon -\adh)\v ; antcsii- 
tiiral baud vciy narrow, dark green ; post-einaimfeiviitial band very 
broad, greenish grin*, united in front to the hlackisli eirennifereiitial 
hand ; columella blackish, its eircumferenec with a. very narrow green 
band. From Ihddig'. 

g. Apex grajdsh white; ground-colour bright lemon-yellow; ante- 
sutural baud narrow, dark green; post-circumferential liand grayish 
green; circumferential band nearly lilaek ; columella crimson, it^ eir- 
ciimfi'reiice green. 

h. Apex and gronnd-ecdonr white ; hand^ as in g . ; eolinuclla black- 
ish ; its immediate circumference black, around which is a dull green 
hand; the antesutural hand in this variet}’ is very narrow, and of a 
dull c'olour, and two nearl\'^ black bauds are distinctly seen within 
the aperture. From ISinait. 

1 1 KMX FFNKSTRATA. Jfcl. testd suhglobosfi , crussfusculd , la ri, ra.s'~ 
tauco-mgrdy epifh^rmhlc fusai albicaute-hlfasriuld ; aufractihvs 
quiuque rotunda/is, ultimo mtuimo, post ire prope sat urus feuest ra~ 
tis {attt'ilioue cpidennidis) ; aperfuni suhrofuudd ; peritremafe 
latOy albot rejlexo ; labio cotumellari latOy crasso, subpla/iulato. 
Long. 1*0; lat. 0 f!!5 poll. 

Halt, supra foliis arhoruui ad moiites Caravallo. jn-ovincia; (kiga^um, 
insuliiD Luzon Philip] linarnm. 

There are tw'o varieties of this pretty^ sjioeics, which in general 
form resemble If. llocnncusis and If. annulatn : lhe\' arc 

a. Anterior intermediate baud dark brown. 

b. Anterior intermediate hand. light brown. 

Ann, Mag, N, Hist. Vol, vii. Sujjpl. • 2 0 
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The next pa})cr read was from Mr. G. Ji. Sowerl)y, .Fun., and is 
entitled “ Descriptions of some new sjn’cies of Murc\i\ priiuripally 
from the collection of II. Cuming, Esep” 

MruKx Gee A, Conch. Illustr. f. 4.5. Mur, trsta clamtd, vonin- 
roifd, f u1 vo-gla urosrrnLe ; splnl mrdiocri ; cauf/il ftunjitfsini'i , rrc/ii, 
ad tvrminam suh/wpaasd , suhrerurvd ; aafrarlihus autjulaf is trous^ 
rersi' levitcr sulra/is ; varirifms trihus^ spiitis dorsa/IInfs (rihus 
brevibus falcalia, tribusque minufissiaiis altvrnantibus. daiadr ad 
caudam Iribur ad. quataor suhrrrtisy intcrsfUiis btfubcrcalafis , 
aprrturd ovoid, rotuadafd, pouf tea aubangulutd ; labio rraau/afo. 
dcatr anifo luagno lato mnrginali ; ranali frr'v clauao. 

Long. ;3 ; lnt. extra varicibus, 1 judl. 

Uab. ad ioMilas Nicobaricas. 

The comi)arative smoothness of the whorls, and the short, curv('d 
c:h<n*aeter of the dorsal spines, are sudieient to distinguish this from 
other elavatc speciits. 

MeiiKX Mkssohh\s, Conch. Illustr. f. l)‘l. Mur. te.^itd eJavatd, 
sfibv(‘/d riro.-ni , /‘u/ro-rabrsr(Vi/.r, gr/tiro, rubra, fusc(>guc macaiafd ; 
sptrd brori ; raudd claitgaid, rvvtd, aagustd, tuiniad' racurvd ; va- 
riribus IribiO'f, crassis, voslalis. ant'v vrcuulatis, panv faavolalis, ad 
augaium past ir uni spind brrri redd, ad caudam spiud falrald, sub- 
vlangafdy dchidr anti brcviorc, redd ; //tl( rs/ifils dtiobus ad Iribns 
vast IS nodif/ij'erls ; aprrfurd andi, pastie'e subi'ann/ijeni ; labia in- 
terna pustiei tuinida, inths rrenuhtta ; labia ejcterna denlirulala, 
ant id paululum evtante ; lanall ferr clausa. 

Lung. ‘J'40 ; hit. ex. v.ir. JM) poll. 

Hah. } Alus. (/uiuing, Siaiiifort li . 

Distinguishable by the thickened^ varices, and the S])ine at the 
base of tlie cjiudal canal, sliap« d like a reaj)er’s booh. 

Mi'ukx iiK( TiuosTiiis, Coiich. Illustr. f. I).5. Mur. tes/d duratd, 
snbrentricosd , transvers'e rasfutd, paUidi J'ulvd, J'usra-rtfbescentr 
hifnsciutd ; spird ntedlarri, anj'radibus oda, ratantlatis ; suturis 
ej'eavatis : ruudd clangatn, angushi, redo ; varicibus tribus, crassis, 
ante c.renalalis, pane c.ccava1is, ad angultnn pasticum spind rrassd, 
bred, prapi' caudam /ribas niinatis proclids, ad caudam duabus sea 
t ribas tenuibus, rcctis : inlersliliis tricostatis ; aper/urd ovali, prri- 
trunatc eat anti, labia ejcterno rrenulata ; canaH fere dauso. 

Long. 2-80 ; hit. ex. var. I ])oIl. 

'I'he spire is more elongated, the caudal canal is longer auihmorc 
straiglit tlian in M , recurvirastris, JJrod. 

Mi 7 kkx xiGijKscKNS, Coiicli. Illustr. f. 9S. Mur. festd subdavald, 
subriiomboidcd , transvrrsi’ leviter ro.s/a/d, grisrd, nigra bifasciatd, 
ad apicem fusco-rabcscente : spird subproduetd, anfradibus septum, 
subangiilat is , inter varices trifaridm tubercuHferis ; suturis validis : 
caudd elongatd, redd, tenui ; varicibus tribus, validis, rohmdaUs, 
noduHferis, pane subexcavulis, ad angulum luberrulo subspinoso, 
ad basin caudee spinis duabus : aperturd ovali, labio interna albo, 
pastie'e tumido, anticc extnnte, crenulato, labio exlerno denliculato, 
inths crenulato ; eanali clauso. 
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Lung. 2; lat. cx. var. *80 poll. 

A/r/A. ad Xlpixapi. H. Cuming legit. 

More vcntricose and less cdavate than 3/. rt^nnwirostris, Brod., with 
a larger aperture, thinner varices, and straighter caudal canal, 'fhe 
sutures of the sj)ire are not excavated, and the varices are very 
slightly so. Sandy mud, 11 fathoms. 

Mx^kkx rMciFKRi's, C'Onch. Illustr. f. 102. il/wr. frstd vlnngatdy 
suhfusiformi^ subvr/i/rirosti, ttlrd^ afb<i, pnNiflf^ Jnsra-subfasrhitd ; 
f rausvrrsr lincis mnniHformibus striata spird prudiivid ^ aufrartibus 
aoi'nji, sabnarjalatis^ stituris va/idis, subrj cavatis ; raitdd subrto/i- 
(jaldy raetdy paalo o,rf(d\atdy Ivvitcr rccurvd : vnririhus tribtfs. post, 
anyuhun tri/arinm spiaoso-fiaibriatisy ad amjuhna postinnn spind 
rrassdy sahtdonyald, reridy drindr tjuimpiv, brrvioribus aprrtlsy 
aiatram priniis daabus at altiaui brevissiinis. ad vaadain danhits 
sabrtfuiyatisy and brrri : apertard may ad, orati ; labia inlvrno Ueviy 
pavlalum vxtanto ; Inhin tw/rrtto Itadft r rrvtntlato, canali rt'ctOy 
aporto ; iaterstitiis rariram tuhcrralo vaUdoy tani costd vloagatdy 
pHvatdy dviad'v rosld olouyatd aagasfiori sahpUrata . 

T^iung. 3‘dO ; lat. ex. var. 1*50. 

tlab. } Mus. Cuming. 

'riierc; is no danger of confounding this tine species with any other. 
It is intermediate hetween the clavate and the fusiform groups. 

AIi’rkx PLH.ATi’s, Coneh. Illustr. f. (i. JSlar. tastd rlaratd, ?vy?- 
trirasdy pallida vialarad y falva tinvtd vt liavalit : varlvlbus tribus y 
coslatis crassisy ad lotas margiaale rrr/iatis, paa'r (wravatisy 
(at angalam aafrea tuam spiud (‘rassd br(‘vi, dviad'e tpiinqat' alter- 
aatis, (at (‘uadam t ribas, sabrrrtis, sabclaagatis ; iafto'stitiis tribus 
(1(1 (/aataor cast is iajdalit'vris ; spird br(‘ciasrahi ; api'rtartl ovali, 
post ire ( aaalifcrd ; l((bi() vrenato ; caudd rrctil, cr((ssdy subclougatd ; 
( anal i ferr da a so . 

Cong. 3*0; lat. ex. var. 1*I?0. 

Hub. ad sinus Nocoyo, 11. Cuming legit. 

Found ill cvKirse sand, at twelve, fathoms. Distinguished from other 
species with elongated caudal canals hy its width, and the thickness 
of rlic varices, whicli are deeply excavated at the hack, and armed 
M'ith short thick spines. M. rrcurvirost ris, Brod., is tlie nearest ap- 
proach. but is not so w'ide nor so sjunose, and the caudal canal is 
recurved. 

AliTjiKX FOR.Moses, Coiicli . Illustv. f . 9 I . Mar. t(^std subclavatd, 
traasiU'rsr f(‘citcr cnstatdy srabrasd, f 'a/vo parpur(is(‘ent(' : spird 
subproduvtdy aculcatd ; au frartibas aavcm rotaadatis ; suturis ra- 
lidis ; caudd (dougatdy oblitpai, tcinii. rccariafy valiiUssimr (w/oliatd : 
varicibiis tribas d fergo sabcuTovatiSy spi/id fare clougatd ad aagu- 
lam posticauiy dciad*- triba.s ((perils sahdungatis, cum parris tfuia- 
(pie ad sex prorUvis alternaatibuSy ad caadam duobus mediocrihiis 
J'ereiitibus ; iaterstitiis tri/aridm aoduloso-rostatis ; aperturd ovali 
postiv'c sabvanaliferdy labio ialerno aniice vix miaime extantu ; labio 
exlrrao (bmtirala/Oy aatire extante ; canah aperlo, 

2 O 2 
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Lon^. ; lat. t;x. var. 10,> poll. 

Hub. ad Loay, Ins. Bohol. Mus. Soworhy, Sbiinforth. 

44iis l)c*loni*;s t<j the g’roup of which 3/. AJotarUhi the typt'. 

It is an extremely elegant shell ; the eaiidul eiiiial is gracefully curw ii 
and exfoliated. Handy mud, 7 fathoms. 

MriiKx JMiNDAXAExsis, Coucli. Illustr. f. 0‘2. 37///*. yifhcln- 

vata^ yfihcciiirtrosd, tranaversi^ suicntii, pnUhlr /ifsrn-rif/rsrf u/r : 
spit'd proditrtdy att/ntrfibus orfo rolutidnlis, suturls rnlidis ; rtiuibi 
clotf(/<tt<i , yi(br<‘<'t(rr(i, (wfoUatd : rffricibtts iriht/s, rnUtiiSy ruhmda- 
tis^ p<nd‘ sitfxwraraiis ; ad angnluni postictDti spind univd brrvi ; 
^drind't spiais gaituptr brrvioribas^ parrisi/ta* tptitttjar pror/iris tfl- 
trnmiitihiis : inierstitiis Irit ostatis ; apvrturd ovtdi ; fahio c.vtcnw 
cromdato , marghir dvtttato ; labia init r/ta lad, patdo (wtantr ; va- 
naH frr'v vlaasa. 

Long, d; lat. ex. var. '.S.'S; vauda, I'."). 

Ihdt. proj)e C-agayan, provineia* Alisainis ad insnhim Alindanao 
PhilippiiiarLim. 11. (aiming legit. 

This beautiful and veiy distinct sj)i‘cie.s prestmts a medium between 
the groups of which 3/. MotaciHu and xli. frrnispina may be taken as 
the types. It was dredged at (’agayan in saiuly mml, at a tii*pth of 
25 fathoms. 

Mcukx klei'.ans, (.\mch. Illustr. f. «^4. Mar. trstd rlarald, vrtt- 
irirosd, rhamboidad, land, /raasiursr rostnhi, afhd, rostis /'asra- 
linoalis ; variribas Iribas, rrassis^ rarissitn'r sabspiaosis ; ittfar- 
sliliis bitabrrf'iilutis ; aprrlard arali. hdiia rxfcntn vrvtttdata ; raatfd 
tdonyatd, rccarvd, antin’ laid, angaiatd. 

Long. 2*15; lat. cx, var. 1 poll, 

H(d). } Mu.s. II. (himiiig., 

A mneh smoother shell Ilian 37. MotariUa, and having two large 
tubercles between the varici's, instead of three. It has been named 
a.s c'diove by J)r. Beck in colleidions, but we believe has never lieeu 
dcscribcti . 

AIurkx similis, (’oneh. Illustr. f. GO, 70. Mar. tesfii sitbj'asi/'ar- 
rtii, sabvca/rira.sd, Iransvarsr mlcrrapto-rostatd. pallidi: falvd, 
fratisvcj'.s'r bij'asciatd ret iafernipfa linrnfd : variribas tribas^ ros- 
tatis ; ad angidam anfrachunn and spind brrt'i, drimrr qaatvor ad 
qiiinque autrrioribus minimis, ad raadam and .spind brrvi ; inter- 
stitiis trifaridm noduloso-castalis : raadd rerarvd langiascald pas- 
tier laid, angulald ncfaliatd ; aprrlard avah ; labia e.rtanie, infit.s 
levitrr rrenidato ; la bra crenalata. 

Long. 1*90; lat. 'S. 

Hub . } A I us . Saul . 

The .spire is mueli more elongated, the varices more spinosc and 
le!?.s thickened, and the caudal canal less elevated than in 3/. Mata- 
cilla, which, in general characters, it much resembles. 

Mubkx scAiiRosus, Concli. Illustr. f. 73. Mur. tesld .sublarbinatii , 
ventricosd, crassd, carrugatd, Iravsvcrsr lincis (devalis, srabrosis, 
distant ibus, costatdi, puHidr fulvd, Jusca-mavulald ; spird brrvi, 
obtusd, anfractibus sc.r vetdricosis, suluris tudidis ; vaudd langU 
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tudinn aperturam ccquunte^ revtdy crassdy lutdy ej'Jh/iatd, ad basin 
suh-coarctntd. ; varicihiis trihus, validis, eostalis, postirv cxcrwafis ; 
vostamm^ und ad nnyulum poslicum snbspinostl, tribas ad parfrrn 
anticam anf cactus anfic'c fimbria i is, t. ribas ad caadam, ratiVis, 
sabspiaosis, sitbjimbrialis ; iatcrstitiis IvhcrcaHs t ribas carruyatis 
antic'c ad basin caadai IccviuscaHs ; apcrfard maymi, albd, ndaa- 
dald ; labia inferno tivvi, decumbent c, purpurco ; fabio cj fcrno cre- 
nuiato ; canati aperto. 

2‘:20; lat. t*x. var. 1*10 (spira. ; apertara, ; cauda, .n. 

Il<(b, ? Mus. Saul. 

Wf liave only scon one ^pcM-imcn of this shell, which rosciiiblcs, 
in some degree, tlu? young of j\I . pnmata ; but the vnriees are nar- 
rower, the tubercles smaller, and tlnue is a smooth space just below 
the ventri(?()se part of tlic last whorl. 'I'hc caudal canal is larger 
and .slraigliter. 

JMtkkx JIanksi, (.'onch. Illustr. f. 82. ^tar. testa fnsiformi, 
transerrsi- scatn'oso-satcafd, fated, fasco-macidatii , ad varices ni- 
yrcscente ; spird jiroduetd, anfractibvs septem, rotundatis, sat arts 
i'atidis, sabandafis ; t aadd elanyatd, fata, nisi ad e.rtrentifa*e?a 
reetd, paalnlam rccarrd : caru ibas f ribas, ra)ais breviascatis acatu- 
J raadasis, sabrerfis, ad caadam qantaor compressis, quorum duobus 
clonyatiasi'atis : iatcrstitiis tabercatis t ribas subpficiformitms : aper- 
fard albii, ovati, postic'c canati ferd ; tabio ej ferito acafissitnr denti- 
cat at o ; canati aperto. 

Long. 2'SO ; lat. ex. var. 1*15 poll. 

ttab. ad MoUueas. 

The above jianio. although, we believe, never ])ublislied, has been 
applied to this sjHicie.s in several cal)inets. 'i'he eompressed charac- 
ter of tlu: fronds on tin* caudal canal bring it nc'ar to (uvicorais, but 
the other frond.^ are much shorter. 

iMciiicx Saumi, Conch. Illustr. f. 77. Mar. tesiti fasiformi, 
transverse finds elcratis striata, paf/idc fated, fasco-rabesevnto 
vet niyricante tineatd : spird etvnyafd ; an fractibas navem, roiaa- 
datis, yradatim. cvescentibas ; safaris vatidis : caadd sabetonyatd ad 
basin ptand, cxfoliatd, rectii ; extremitate obtiqad, recarvd : varici- 
bas f ribas obliqaiter continais, crassis, rotundatis ad anyatum posii- 
cam ,* ?'amo ( rassiascato, ad basin subcompticato, ca tremifate fron- 
doso, recarvo, rosco ; dcinde qaatnor apertis, anyastinrihas, roseis, 
frondosis, catn qainis minoribus procth'ibus at ternan films, turn tribus 
ad ettadam subcompressis, roseis, frondosis : inferstitiis tubcrculis 
daobas, nno majore, mio minorr : apertard ocati, posfi(‘(‘ canatiferd , 
anyulatd ; tabio inferno tfpvi ; tabio externo dentibas daodecini acu- 
tis ; canati aperto, subsinvoso. 

Long. 2*80; lat. ex. var. 1 ])oll. 

Hah. ad insuluin Capul, Pliilijjpinaruni. 11. Cuming legit. Mus. 
Saul, Stainforth, Reeves. 

It i.s somewhat surprising that this sjiccies slioukl not have been 
distinguished ere this from M, PnlrnarosfC, from which it differs in 
having a smoot'h inner lip, and in having small projecting fronds on 
the varices between the larger ones. 
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Mituex tokkefactus, Conch. Illustr. f. 110, 111. Mur. 

.suhfusiformiysubventricosd^ transversv costis subscnbi‘Qsis striaUl: 
spird vlongatd ; nnfravtibus novem, rotmidatis, subgriidathn vreu- 
centibus ; suturis siibvalidis : cuudd mediocri, laid, pnbnald, exfo- 
liutd, ad basin recta ^ ad extrcmitatem obligud, recurvd : varicibus 
tribus, rrassis ,* ramis dorsnlihus t/viugne, frondosis, brevibu.f (ii/w 
nd angulum posticiim vrassiusculo), cum parvis quintfue proclivibus 
alternantibus, ad raudam tribus subcoinpressis : interstitiis tuber- 
culis duobus, nno mnjore : npcrturd flnvidd uvali, postir'c cauafi- 
ferd, subnugulatd ; labia interna hevi ; labia externa dent Urns dua^ 
decim aculis ; caiwli aprrto. subsinuaso. 

Long. 3-70; liit. I’GO 

Vjir. Testd paUidc fulvd, fasco-nigricante, lineatd : frond Urns fascis. 

Var. Test d fere adusid. 

Testil favido-rufesrente, fusro-linentd. 

Hub. ad insulciin Ticao, Pliilippinarum. H. Cuming inter alios 
legit. 

Much more vcntricose. with a wider caiuhd canal, and much .shorter 
fronds than M. Saulii. Found on oc>rfil roofs. 

MuiiEX VALMiEEKUs, Coiich. lllustr. f, 99. Mur. testd subfnsi- 
formi, transverse seabroso-sulcata', fulva-roseo tinetd : spird 
elongatinsruld, arutd ; anfractibns acta, suhangulatis : enudd incdi- 
acri, rxfoliafd, ab/iqud, paulnldm recnriui : varicibus tribas ; fran- 
dibits pa hunt is, ad angnlum pasticum durdius suhe/ongatis , snbran- 
nexis, tain duobus singularibus, dcindc duobus connexis, rn tcris par- 
vis, prnc/ivibifs, ad candam tribus singularibus, qnaruni ultimo brt‘- 
vissinio : interstitiis bitubcrculatis : aperturd avafi, pastier suban- 
gnlatd ; labia externa eremtlalo ; eanuli aperto. 

Long. 1‘70; hit. ex. var, -SO poll’ 

Unb. Red JSea. 

Mukex eoKRi GATI'B, Concli. lllustr. f. 72. Mur. testd subrhani- 
boided, transver.si eoslatd, carrugatd, .seabrasd, alba-lute.seen.te : 
spird product d ; anfraetibus septem, snbangulatis : eaudd mediaeri, 
exfalintd, ad basin lutd : varicibus tribus, lenuibus, eostntis ; frondi- 
bus s ah- palm if er is, ad angulum duobus cunfertis, turn duohus sin- 
yularibvs , deinde tribus eonfertis, ad eaudam. duobus sen tribus 
singularibus : inter.^titiis bituberculatis : aperturd magnd ; labio in- 
terno laan ; labio externa maximx extante, erenvlato ; eanali aperto. 

Long. 1*30; hit. cx. var. ‘GO poll. 

tlnb. ? A'lus. Cuming, Watson. 

Mi:iiEX LAQUEATUS, (Jonoli. lllustr. f. 78. Mur. testd rhomboided, 
transverse eostatd, crassd, albd: spird medioeri ; anfraetibus .^ep- 
tem, subangulatis : eaudd breviusculd, reetd, crassd : varicibus tri- 
bus obliq niter spiram deevrrentibus, d tergo tmnulosis, fimbrid la- 
queatd earinatis, ad caudtun subspinosis : interstitiis tubereulo 
magno costatis : aperturd purvd, ovali ; labio externa erenulato ; 
eanuli aperto. 

Hub. ? Mu.«. Saul. 

.\ mu(;h thicker shell than M , tripteru.s,Wn'ii., and moreover having 
the caudal canal spinosc. 
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Mtirkx canaliferus. Conch. IJlustr. f. 74. Mnr. testa parvd, 
crassii ^ sithfitst formiy suhliivL alho-liitesrenle : spirit producld ; ini- 
fravtihus sex ad sept cm, subplauis: caudd hreviusntld, sabreetd, 
ad terminum mhum'e. recurvd: variribtis tribus, Jimbriatis, aa6‘ in* 
viso-finibriatis, pone lavibus, cost at is; rani is uncinatis, p/unis, 
tidiifurmibus, ad anijutuni postirnm uno vatido, suhelonyato, ad nie- 
diuni anfraetds uno brevi, turn duobus minimis, obso/rfis, ad ratidani 
duobus pari'is : in/vrsf i/iis obseure ijaadrifariam nodufosis : aper- 
tnrd hiteijrd, parvd, ovaii ; peritremate hevi ; raiwli nisi ad ex- 
l rem itatem eta a so . 

Long*. 1; hit. cx. var. .‘lo j)oll. 

Hah. Mils. Staiiiiortli, Soworhy. 

DilVcrlng from M. ranrellatus, in being more fusiform, tliin and 
smooth, in the caudal (;anal being hmger and straigliter, and in the 
sutures of the whorls being simjile. 

Mi’rk.x (:.'Nei:i.LATr.s, (’oneli. lllustr. f. 7."). Mur. ies/d parvii, 
emssiasru/d , tusi/ormi , ranret/atti, aiho-lufesrenlt' : spied subpro* 
dartd ; an/ractibus iptini/ue ; sutaris J'urrotatis vaudd bn vi, 
erassa', tatd, ad ierminuni torfuosd, minintr rerurni : ra/iribus 
tribus, Jimbriatis, erassis, eustatis, ut riiHfue f'oreolalis ; minis fit- 
ba/atis, uno ad auyu/um. rrasso, vaUdo, ad niedimn anj'ravlns, uno 
brevissimo, I'leteris obso/rtis : inters/itiis trij'ariani nodulnso-ros- 
tat is : apart urd parvd , i at eyra, ovaii ; jnrit remafv hcri ; vanali 
nisi ad extremitati ni elauso. 

Long. 'To ; lat. ex. var. ‘.‘U poll. 

Uab. ? Mns. Stainfurtii. 

A ."inall white fimbriated sliell, with tlie eaiial and a frond open 
old)' at tla* extnanif ies. 

AIi’ukx ( Ai’KNteis, (.’om'h. Illnstr. t. 7b. iMur. testd parvd, sub^ 
J'usiJ'ormi, ta vi , J'ulvo-ruhesrrnie : spira produrta, raudani iCi/uanfe: 
raricibus tribus, diyitato-alatis ; spinis ipfimjue pfanis, subtuhu^ 
iatis, Jimbrid membranarrd roune.tis, umi ad auyutuni aufravtuum 
J'afcatd : aperfurd ovaii, post iri subanyalatd : rauali nisi ad ex~ 
t remit atvin etauso . 

J-»ong. 1 ; lat. ’do jioll. 

Uab. ad Home iSjiei promontorlum . Mus. Luming, Sowerby, t'^e. 

A jiretty little spoeies, with nearly tubular digitations eonneeted 
by a fringe. The posterior digitalion of each vavix is hooked. 

Mcukx TUiALA'rrs, Lonch. lllustr. f. IS. Mur. testd rhomboided, 
ia vi, subvvntrirosd, J'uhui, J'usro-niyresvente t'aseiatd : variribus 
tribus, ala t is, ad maryinem uadatis, postir'r subelonyatis, suhacu- 
leatis, ad lat us mary inale Jimbriatis, subvanalieulafis, a teryo 
licvibus, ad terminuin exfoUalis : apertnra ovaii ; tabio uudato : 
caudd brevi, laid : eanali elauso : spin! e/onyatd. 

Uab. ? AIu.s, Saul. 

Murkx emauginatus, C’oiieh. lllustr. f. bl. Mur, tesfii I'hoai- 
boldcd, subla’vi, paUid'e fusco-rubesrente : spird brevi anfractibus 
(juinque, prope suturus auyu/afis ; sufuris undatis : vaudd an- 
ynstd, \)bliquilcr rertd, exj'oliatd, leviter recurvd.: varivibus tri- 
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bus, cnissis, angiilutis, antirr dvntc unlco snbe Utnli, uhico mitKn r 
i\ tvrgo um/a/o-cosfatis, suyvnit Jim brut aiificc di/ttfufii , ctr/id/i/rnf , 
subith ml rtfudam fruricahi carimftis : iiitcrslitiis luhvrraUi 
laprrtuni magmi, orali ; labia rj h rno undata, t\r/au/r, auUrt -J.t air 
vnivo armata ; ranaJi nisi ml rj'h'vmiiatvm rlattsa. 

liOiii;'. '2 ; lilt. C'X. viir. I j3oll. 

'I'lii.s spocii’s pivscnts a iu*ar apjiroacli to .V. Monacrros, /tabis, hut 
Uk* i-fiiiiil is closed, iiiid it is also longer and iiiiridwci'. 'I'lie vai iei ' 
are limbriiited. The fringe ne;ir llie canal is suddenly ti'nriiiiated, 
being in a nninner ih-.iwn in. 

MniiKX MoNocKiios, C\>nch. lUiis-tr. f. da. Mur. testd rham- 
baiflrd, irrrgulari, transrrrs} -minurr s/riafd, grised, linris albis 
inter fdsciis J'usris cinvtd : spird medittcri ; anjructibns septum, 
subangiilatis : raudd hrevi, laid, exf'oliatd : vurivibus fputtuar ad 
quingue subdet umbnUibus, paultdbm ndundafis, anfr tjuadrijariam 
dcnficu/atis, uno dente magiio propv vaudaui subiwtantc, nno mi- 
nora : intvrsiitiis tnbrrrulo mag tut : apart nrd UHtgud, post iaa sub- 
tmgulatd ,* labio ad I emit, dantr mag no propa ranalam axtauta, 
intlis dantirulato, vanaUfaro ; ranali apvrto. 
liung. ; lat. ex. var. I -'id iioll, 

I lab. ? A I ns. Norris, 

A very renuirkiiljle shell in the collection of J. Ni^rris, l*2s(j.. vvitli 
a large tooth on tlu’ anterior juirt of the. ont(*r li]», rcscinhling* that 
in Manocaro.s'. 

AlnuEX r.\ scj ATr.-, (.’onch. Illu.^tr. f. S{>. ^Jur, tfstd rhnmboidad 
crassti, transtu'r.d' aostatd, alba, re' pa/Ud'r J'ulrd , J'useo-biJ'asriatii : 
spird breviuseu/d ; nnj'raelibu.'< se.r, subro/u/a/ati.'<, paulultim angu- 
Uttis: raudd brevi, r^'asstt, eompressd , subumhiliratfi : rariribus 
tribus, rotundatis crassis, rostati.'i-: iuterstitHs tulurcufo valido, 
elanguto : apart urd ovaH, pastiri’ subraualif'erd ; labia inter no Iwri ; 
labia externa vremdata, iiitiis denial o ; ranali nisi fid extrrmitaleni 
riauso. 

Long*. T*20; lat. (^x. var. '(15 jh)11. 

Ibab. iul oras Africaiias (iliver Gambia). 

Mukkx vauzcs, (’oncli. lllnstr. f. o7, 104, A/ur. testd rra.ssd, sub- 
rhomboided , veiilricasd , subsrabrasd, pa Hide Julvd, J'usrodasriatd ; 
rubro-Hneaid, Hneis vxlantibus submoni lij'orm ibus trausrurrsf; su.l- 
raid : spird mcfHorri ; an frartibus septem , primis angulatis, ultimd 
subrot undatd : raudd brevi, laid ,rrassd .exjaliatd : varieibus guinque 
ad srplem, dcrambentibus, prape angutum pastivum a terga tamu- 
lasis ; tubrrcuHs subspinosis, vna ad unguium brevi, crasso, svb- 
crispalo, turn aliquando Iribus minutis, deinde tribus m.ajusculis, 
ad enudam uno subelangata : apart urd mngnd, subralundatd, pm- 
tirr subangidatd ; labio interna hevi, rrassa ; labio externa crenu- 
lato ; c.anali a per to. 

I-ong. 2*3.5 ; lat. ex. var. 1’50. 

flab. Gambia. Mus. Cuming. 

Mukkx tumulosds. Conch. lllnstr. f. 71 . Mur. testd clavatd. veu- 
trirosd, pat tide fulvd,fusco-bifasciatd, fratisvcrsf scabroso-sulcatd : 
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sjiiril brnn; anfrarttnim sj/fuj'is (\rcf(V(ffis : varirihua arptem, va- 
lidis, rrassis, roslufis, nn/'r rrrtn/lafis, ponr (wran/fis, ad svtvras 
/utHvInsIs; ad mvdiam aa/rarfaam spi/ils (/aahas sahrloayatis, 
Tvd'ts ; ad madam spiats I ribas : vaadd idaatjaUi : aprrlard mbyad, 
nna/i, pnsfirr sabaayala/d : anlirr manjinc sab-prodarfo, intiis 
crraalafn. 

(J<) (caadtc, lat. ex. var. 1 ;J(). 

//ah, ? i\Ius. Staintortli. 

'J'his y[)mc‘s diliVrs iVoin M. cornahis, in Ihr tliiekiKs.- nf llic va- 
lirrs, wliicii itrc (.‘Xnavatt'd bchiiKi. 'riin j^uluivs of tlin s])iiic arc 
also excavated. 

Mcnkx vauh'oscs, (’oncli. llhislr. f. d!). Mar. fesid sabrhrafd, 
fraasrars'r safrahi, allai, ad raiders /asm aiyriraafr : rariidbas 
srj', faaiidis, sab/roadosis, aaf/rr i/adsa-Jimbriafis, poac froadcs 
/(rribas, iafryris, pos/in ad aa/rarfam prn.ritaam dilatalis, alfimo 
may is rjpaasd, diyilat.l : spini brcriasrala ; safaris anfractaam 
(‘.rmrafis : madd sahrloayafa, latd : aprrlard rotuadatd, a/bd ; 
maali frr'r (daaso: madd sahrloarptfii, I ft hi. 

liOiii;'. r7<) ; lut. ex. var. '(SO. 

Hah. ? Slaiiiforth. 

'I'liis sjx'cies dilfvTs from M . smaadas^ in Ix'in”: imicl less (.)l)li(pic, 
ill not havin':^ the labial varix so nin'* larc,i’r than the rest, in ha- 
^ini;■ a greater number of \ariite'* and somewhat l(m”;i‘r sjiire, and 
in attaiuiii;;' a larger size. 

M ( UKX DKaTATi s, ('oncli. llliistr. f. 70. Mar. tesfd pyidfarmi, 
traasrrrs'r rasfafii, rosca/alrd ; spird breriasraht ; aaj/ifrfibast/ain- 
qar, r< a/ri(‘osis^ aaya/a/is, saprra'r mntplaaatis ; safans aj'mrafis : 
madil luayiasca/d, ad basin latd, yradafim aayasfiurc : raririhas 
ovta, vostatis, diyilalis, postiri asqaa ad mrdiam priu imi aafrartds 
prn/afis; diyifis aamrrtisis, aiyrrsrnififats, sabprufdiribas, rayasis, 
p(ffmatis, miaoribas aUrraaafibas : aprrlard urali; htbia (Wfcrao 
rrraalafo ; lamiad ranafis laid. 

Long. I'T).'); lat. ex. var. *.S() jioll. 

Hah. ad insid.nn .Messonam. Mas. (’nming. 

In general form resembling M. I<mrphi, M . .armadas and M . va- 
rirosas, but dill'ering from them in being mnch straighter, having 
many more varices, the digitatioiis being less connected, and in their 
being continued across the body of the shell in the form of intersti- 
tial ribs. 

jVInuKX iMKGACKiirs, Conch. Illnstr. f. 18 . Mar. Icsid rbomboided, 
sabvrntrirosii, fafro-rafasrmlr, iafiis alba, Iraasrrrsi scabroso- 
saimfd : variribvs quiaqae, ad madam r.r/vliafis ; frondibas sub- 
rartis, crassls^ ad tarmiaam /(diatis, and ad anyalam anfractaam 
may an, dciadr I ribas mrdiorribas, cam (jaalaor parvis, proctiribas, 
altrraanllbas; ad caadam I ribas mcdiocribas: iafcrstifiis costd quin- 
qaejariam fabcrcali/crd : apertard avali, poslicc cnaali/crd, sab- 
anyalatd, maryinc dentato, aadalo ; caaali aperto : caudd longitu- 
dine spirant (cqunnte, latd, sabrccarvd. 

liong. ;3'45; lat. ex. var. COU poll. 

llab. ad mare Pacificiim. 
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Distinguished by the thick, straight, prominent frond on catdi of 
tlie five varices. 

Murex falc’ATUS, Concli. Illustr. f. 31. Mur, testd fusiformi ^ 
'tenul, fu/vo-faarifitd; anfractilms uugvlatis, apirtnn versus 
canveUdtis: varinbus (juinipic ad septnn, aJatls, Itcribvs, posllvr 
clongatis, fa/ratis, ad manjfuvm postirmn plied involutis, ad can- 
dam ejrfoliatis: iufrrsfifiis ia medio uni-pliralis: eaudd elungutd^ 
subreciiri'd : aper/uni ovali, postiv'e anyulatd ; maryine exteruo per- 
eleiaito, subrreuafo ■ catiali c/anso, 

Long. I'o."); hit. cx. var. ’(>5. 

//nli. iid inb?ulam Japan. Mufc. II, C’umillg. 

A beautiful sjieeies witli live to seven broad, smooth, foliated va- 
rices ill {'neb whorl, h’ouiid in deej) water. 

Merex ixermis. Conch. Jllustr. f. 87. Mur. les/d fusif<yrmi, 
transverse lei'ifer eostnld, atbd : spird efongnld, tieuid; anfrarlihus 
septeniy rotundaiis, ultimo pyriformi : suturis va/idis, /oreo/u/is ; 
eaudd e/ongaliusru/d, foriuosti: rarieihus seu\ /eri/tr nodu/iferist 
pustiee paululhm prola/is, ultimo latiore, rrassiore : a perl uni 
Qvaii i labio iulerno^ e.vtante, Iteri; lahio e.rleruo erusso, in/iis lerit'er 
rreuulato ; ad basin canalis luhereulo valido ; eanati a per to. 

Long. 1; hit. cx. var. -40 poll. 

Hub. ad mare daponicum. Dr. Sibbald legit. 

This singular shell lias some of the chaiacters of Triton. 

Murkx iiAi/i’KATi s, Conch, lllnstr. f. 83. Mur. teshi parvd, rra.'i.ni, 
svbrhomboidea, alhn-rubesreute, ad ra rives /useo-nigrii antc : s/dni 
suhpru^ivtd ; anfrarlihus .<e.i\ angulatis : cauda hreriusrntd , e.efo- 
liutdy recurrd : varirifyus sr.r, an/ire inriso- fiaibriatis, a teryo 
rostnfis ; spinis breribus, paululiem crispafi.s, und ad anyulum posti- 
cum, deindv breuioribus (ptahiorj ad'raudani duabus mi nut is, s'er/is: 
aper/urd orali ; labio inferno post ire prota/o, anfir'r vald'r en/anfe ; 
labio iwterno rreuulato, ext ante. ; eanati fere rlauso. 

Long. •t)5; hit. ex. var. 47 i>oll. 

Testd Juniore : eaudd elonyald, valid.} aseendente. 

Var. Testd breriore : variribus validioribus : aperturd rosed. 

flab, ad insulam Masbate, Lhilippinarum. H. (’inning legit. 

The name given above has been applied to this shell by Dr. Leek, 
wlio, however, has not described it. Found in coral rt?efs. 

Mi'rex evcLOSTOAiA, (amcli. Illu.'^tr. f. 100. Mur. te.^td rfiom- 
boided, suhveut rieosd , pallid e yriseo-f ul vd : spird louyifudine aper~ 
turam et canalem. te(pianle; anfractibus yuinque, exiyuis, rotvndatis, 
transverse eosfatis ; suturis validis, exeavatis eaudd brevi, laid, 
reeurvd, exfoliatd : varicibus sex, anyulatis, erassis, maynis, 
utrinque eostatis, anlic'r inri.so-Jimbrialis , postice foveolatis, su~ 
perne suhspinosis : aperturd avail roluadatd, fere inteyrd; labio 
iuterno Ifvvi, extnnte ; labio externo ext us rrenulato ; eanati fere 
elnuso. 

Variuf eaudd elonyald, vnld'e reeurvd : varieibus spinis erispis ar- 
mntis. 

Long. *75; hit. ex. var. *40; hit. var. inel. *50. 

Uab. ad insuhirn Bohol Fhilippinaruin. II. (aiming legit. 
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I'lie elonj^ated, slender, elevated caudal canal, as Avell as the more 
distinct s])ines of the smaller shell, must he considered as a variation 
resnltiiiL;’ partly from diirereiice of age, partly from locality, and other 
circumstances. Sandy mud, 7 fathoms. — Loay. • 

Mi'iikx niiKvicunrs, Crouch: Illuslr. f. 37. Mvr. testd rhomboiilod, 
brevi, vrntrlcosd, nlbd, fitivo-fasriatd: varlrifws quatuor, rrasais, 
nofh(./osis\ intn^ noditloft utrinqac fuveolatis : spird brevis nufrac- 
fibt/s' rot undid is: npcrtnrd rotundnid^ ad marfjinrm vrtniulti: raudd 
brevi, subito rocnrvd ; canal i ferr clanso. 

Lon«‘-. ‘fiO; l:it. ox. var, •o.'*. 

Hah. AIn.s. G. H. S. Sen., II. (‘inning, Stainforth. 

Ddlcring from J\J . trtraqonns^ Hrod., in tlie sliortncss ol' the shell, 
and in the caudal canal, \\liicli is turned al)iuptly over the back of 
tlie last ^vllo^l. 

Mi itFX Pkruviani's, (’onch. Ilhistr. f. J lb. Mnr. frstd fnsi/onni, 
sifbrcntricosd , paUid'e fnlvdy tra'n.sr-'rsr cost is Jnsris, nt/nicrosi.s' 
rinynlafd : varicibns nornn : sptnis nanicrosis ad anyahnn posti- 
cani crispatis, ad randant daahas stfbt lonyufls, falratis : spird 
clontjatd -j ((nfradibas scptcni y rofandafis,posfirc snhplanatis : can- 
dd svbclongatti , (wfoUahi : apertani niaynd. posfirc salatnyulfdd . 

Ltuig. 1*‘J(); lat. *(>(). 

Hab, ad Peruviam. Mas. II. Chiming. 

AIeiii'.:i NonuLii'KRes, Conch, Tlliistr. f, 1 0 1 . Mar. festd sabrboni- 
bofdrii, rrassdy td ci, ulbo-latrsa )dv: spird rfonyatd ; anf'rat tibas 
sr,i\ .^'abanya/afis : safaris inronspicais. andatis • raudd bred, sabrj- 
folhitd: roricibas sc.r, rra.ssis, stria/isy pos/iri obsukdis. la ribus : 
tabrrralis niyrrsrcatihas, ad anyalnm postirma ana sahf'nuidosoy 
crasso, rcrarvoy crispato. niinorc aafie'e aaar.cOy in mvdia}n an- 
frartus ano aagasto, anyalato. ntinorr aatic'c anacj'Oy ad caadam 
ana parvo : apart ard luted sabqaadratd ,- lahio iuterno rir t\c- 
tantv, l(cvi, anlic'c sahcrenaluto ; labio ertrrao anyalato, intas denti- 
c.alato ; canal i lati a pert o. 

Long. I'lO; lat. e.\;. var. .)5 poll. 

IJab. ad irisulam Masbate. H. Cuming legit. 

Found in coral reefs. 

Mr, Gould commenced the exhibition of fifty new .‘«j)ecics of Jbrds 
from his Australian collection, and pro])oscd to bring forward the 
romaindc^r of them at the .‘succeeding meetings of the Society ; tho.se 
now exhibited were three new species of .small Grass Parrakects 
{tluphcma of Wagler) ; for these he proposeil respectively the names 
Jvu. spivndida, aurantia, and pet rophila. 

Eupiiema sPT.KNninA. Kaph. facie et phtniis auricularibus intense 
coiraleis : pectore rufeseenti-anraniiaco : humeris et alarum /er- 
Iricibus lazuHno-rao'uleis. 

Face and car-coverts deep indigo-blue, becoming lighter ou the 
latter ; all the upper surface grass-green ; shoulders above, and wing- 
cox erts beautiful lazuline blue ; shoulders lameath deep indigo-blue ; 
])rimarics aiid secondaries black, the former margined externallv 
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with ])luo, the latter with green ; two centre tail-feathers dark 
hrown ; the remaining feathers black on the base of the iiitiTiial 
webs, green on the* l>asc of external webs, and largely tipped witli 
bright yellow ; chest rich reddish orange ; under surface yellow, be- 
coming green on the flanks. 

1 otal length, 8 inches ; wing, 4^ ; biil, 4^ ; tarsi, 

/Jab. Western Australia. 

Riri'HKMA Ai'KANTiA. I^upfi. vittd froutaH lazuUno-cccruhd ; loris 
viridibns : abdomine macutd yrandi aplendidv. aurajit'nird orjiato. 

Main . — Frontal band blue, margined befon; and behind with a very 
faint liiK: of greenish blue ; crown of the head and all the n])])cr sur- 
taee deep gniss-grccn ; shoulders, mauy of the secondaries, and outer 
edges of the primaries deej) indigo-bhie ; lores, cheeks and breast 
yellowish green, passing into greenish yellow on the ahdonu'ii and 
under tail-eoverts, the eciitrc of the abdomen being ornamented 
with a large si)ot of rii-li orange ; two centre taiFfeatliers green ; the 
next, on each side, hlaekish brown on the inner, and green on the 
outer webs ; the remainder blackish brown on their inner, and green 
on their outer webs, and largely tipped with bright yellow ; irides 
very dark brown, beeoining liglitor on tlje under side; legs and h'et 
dull brown. 

Fnnalc. — Poss(;sses tlie orange sjmt, but in her it is neither so 
cxttmsive nor so brilliant. 

Total length, inches; uing, 4^ ; tail, 4| ; tarsi, J,- 

lf(tb. Van Dii'iru'ii’s Land and tin* Ael;eon Islands in D’Rntreea-s- 
teaux (’liannel, 

hhu'iiKMA i‘i-: rj?oi*nii.A. Ruph. vUld fronlali inlt-ns't rm'nlvd : hrh 
c/ spatio cii'cinn ortdo.s sordid'e ciridibas. 

Fiuiitul band deej) iiuligo-blue, bounded before and behind with a 
very niirrow line of chill verditer-hlue ; lores and circle surrounding the 
eye dull verditer-hlue; all the n])per surfac'c yellowish olive-green; 
under surlace tlu; same, hut lighter, and ])assing into yellow, tinged 
with orange on the lower ])art c4' tlie abdomen ; under surface of the 
slionlder indigo-lflue ; a. few of the wing-coverts greenish blue ; pri- 
maries brownish black on their inner webs, and deep iiidigo-bluc on 
the outer; two centre tail-feathers blnisb green ; the remainder of 
the feathers hrown at the base on the inner wc;hs, green at the base 
cm the outer webs, and largely ti]>j>ed with briglit yidlow ; irides dark 
brown ; bill ])laekisli brown ; feet flesh-brown. 

Total length, 8 inches; wing, 4^; tail, 4J ; tarsi, A. 

J/ab. Western Australia. 

Two new and highly interesting species of Cihnaclcris were cha- 
racterized as Climnrirris erythrops and C. rufa \ and Mr. (iould ob- 
served that four species of this genus now formed part of tlie Austra- 
lian fauna. 

Climacteuis hrytiirops. Clim. Mas : loris et spalio circum oculos 
rvfescentU castanets ; guld albidd: pvetore cincrco. 

Fccni. plurnis pectoris ferrngineiSt singulis lined albd centrali notatis, 
distinguenda. 
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Mala . — Crown of the head hhickisli'hrown, eac h feather margined 
witli ^rayisli brown ; lores and a circle siirroundiiij^ the eye reddish 
clichtnut ; back brown ; bides of tlie neck, lower j)art of the back, and 
uj)j)er tail-covcrts, gray ; ])rinmries blackish brown at the bas?, and 
light brown at the tijj. all but the first crossed in the centre by a 
broad band of bull', to which succeeds aiiotlicr broad band of black- 
ish brown ; two centre tail-feathers gray, the remainder blackish 
brown, largely ti()])cd with light gray ; chin dull white, j)assing into 
grayish brown on the chest; the remainder of the \intkr surface 
grayish brown, eacli feather having a ])n)ad stripe of dull white, 
boiuuled on either side with black running down the centre ; the 
lines becoming blended, iudistiiug., and tinged with bull* on the cen- 
tre of the abdomen ; under tail-ctoverls huffy while, crossed by irre- 
gidar bars of blnek ; irides brown ; bill and feet black. 

'J’lie fvnnilc differs in having the chestnut marking round tlu' eyt' 
much richer, and in having, in place t)f tlu' grayish l)n)wn on the 
hreasi, a series of feathers of a rusty red colour, with a broad strijx; 
of dull white down tlicir middli‘s, the stripes }!j>p(’aring to radiate 
from a common centre : in all other parhcular> her jdiimagc resem- 
bles that of the male. 

Total length, inche:' ; 1 ill, wiiur, ; tail, tav^'i, 

flah. New South Wales 

(,hiiMA( riuus lU'i A. Clhii, (ju/larr phunis (iffririilnrihas, rt uh- 
(loni /// r /array} n ris . 

Male. — C’rown of the head and all the upper surlive and wiugs, 
dark brown, tinged with riifons on the nimp and iipj)i‘r tail-coverts; 
])rimarics brown, all but the lirst crossed by a broad baud of rufous, 
to which succeeds a sccoiul broad hand of dark brown ; two centre tail- 
fciilliers brown. Imikliiiolly 1 jarred \\ith v. darker hue; the reiuailldcr 
pale rufous, crossed by a broad hand of blackish brown, and tij)})cd 
with pale brown; line over the eye, lores, ear-coverts, tliroat, and 
under surface of the shoulder rust-brown ; chest cro.-seil hy aii indi- 
stinct baud of rufous brown, each featluu' with a stripe of huify white, 
houiuled on each side with a line of black down the ceiitie; tlie re- 
mainder of the under surface deep rust-red, with a faint line of huffy 
white (low'll the centre of each feather, the white lijie ia iiig lost on 
the flanks and vent; under tail-coverts light rufous, with a double 
spot of hlaekisli brown at intervals along the stem ; irides dark red- 
dish brow n ; lull and fec^t blackish Imnvn. 

Female rather less in si/.e ; in colour tlie same as the male, but 
much lighter, without the houiuliug line of black on each .side of the 
huff strijics on the breast, and having only an indication of the double 
spots on the under tail-coverts. 

Total length, G inches ; hill ]. : wing, l>A; tail, ‘Jf, ; tarsi, 

ITab. W('stern Australia. 

And a new and beautiful Oct/ptenm, by far the best-marked sjiecies 
of the genus, as 

OcYrTEiuis I’KRsoNATi-'s. Ocypl. (jifld fft plumis tiaricularihus nu 
gris : corpora suhftis in loto ci narco. 
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Face, ear-coverti? and throat jet black, hounded heh)\v with a nar- 
row line of white ; crown of the head w)oty black, gradually passing 
into the deep gray which covers the whole of tlie upper surface, wings 
and tail ; the latter tipped with white ; all the under surface very 
delicate gray ; thighs dark gray ; irides blackish brown ; bill blue at 
the base, becoming black at the tip ; legS and feet mealy bluish gray. 
'1 otal length, (1^ inches ; bill, 1 ; wing, 5 ; tail, Jl ; tarsi, J. About 
the size and having much the contour of Ocypt. snprrriliosus. It is 
one of the finest and best-marked si)ecies of the genus, the jet black 
colouring of the face and tliroat distinguishing it from every other. 
The sexes are nearly alike ui colour. 

Hub. youthern and Western Australia. 

Ptii.otts vr.rMtTLrs. Pitl. Joriit nif/rln : phnnift annrulm'ibii^tfusria, 
infra has peninUttt dnohifs, nno angustisshno vt nigro, alfrro Into 
vt tiifltlrflaro, 

(Jrown of the head and all the uj/}»er surface olive-yellow, aj)- 
proaching to gray on the hack; lores black; car-trovt'ils, throat and 
under surfact? yellowish gray, faintly striated with a darker tint; 
behind the ear two tufts, the upper of which is narrow and bbu-k, 
the lower more spread over the sides of the neck, and of a beautiful 
yellow ; primaries and tail-f(‘athors br(»wn. margined with bright 
olive-yellow ; irides very dark reddish brown ; bill black ; legs and 
feet apple-green. 

T(‘tal hngth. -I'J inches; bill, J ; wing, .‘*j ; tail, ; tarsi, J. 

Ilnh. Western /Vustralia. 

llKMiroinrs vklox. Item, guitarv, pcctorc cf Irfri'lbaif pallid'*- 
arcaacco-fascf'sceniibas; fariv, cc/V/cc. vt plamia aaricalaribuK 
castanvo-rufis. 

Fnnalv. — Head, ear-coverts, and all tlie u])pi'r surface, chestnut- 
red ; crown of the head with a longitudinal bull' mark ilown the centre ; 
feathers of the ba(;k, rump, scapularies, anil sides of llu’ chest, mar- 
gined with buff, within which is a narrow line of black running in 
the same direction ; the feathcis of the lower part of the back also 
crossed by several narrow irregular bands of black ; ])riinaru‘s light 
brown, margined with buff on ilicir internal edges; throat, eliest, and 
flanks sandy buff, passing into white on the alxlomen ; l)ill horn- 
colour ; irides straw-white ; legs and feet yellowish white. 

Total length, inches ; bill, ^ ; wing, ; tarsi, 

Hah. Interior of N(;w fSouth Wales. 

'i'he males are much snialler. 

IlK.\riroMii7,s rYiiuJiOTiioHAx. Uem. gutfvrv^ pvrtorc vl lalcribus 
nrenucvo-rvfts, faciei jdvrniSy nec non anrimn lectrivibuSt albis, 
n igro- mnrg in a t is . 

Female. — Crown of the head dark brown, with a line of huff down 
the centre ; featlu'rs surrounding the eye, ear-coverts, and sides of 
the neck, white, edged with black; back and rump djirk brown, 
transversely rayed vrith bars and freckles of buff and black; wings 
paler, edged with buff, within which is a line of black ; primaries 
brown, margined with huff’; throat, chest, flanks, and under tjiil- 
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cov(Tts siimly red, j)asyiiig into white on the centre of the abdomen ; 
l)ill honi-(*olour ; iridcs straw-yellow ; feet yellowish white. 

Total length, 5^ iriehes ; hill, ; wiiii^, 3 ; tarsi, 

I fab. Interior of New South Wales. ' 

Males are much smaller. 

Mr. Gould also exhibited at tins Mcetinej certain s])ecimens of 
f)usi/(ints» The D. Mamjn and /). viern'inNs of authors, he stated, 
were tiie same speeh's, a fact whieh he ascertained by findinj 2 ^ in the 
same littcT both tlu'. black and j>jrey varieties : lie then proceeded to 
point i)ut the characters of a new species of Dosi/urtis, which he pro- 
posed to name 

1 ).\s\ i; aiTs GKoi i’itoir. Dns\ /u.^rns. Jlara lavalus ; c(tu(hl clonyahi, 
(fintfUto ojuritlt ititjiut ,• rorporr ytih/us sifpn/ vt ad fafcnt 

a/ho hatnda/o ; pvdlhus po.^llna hall urn pacvo insh'KcUs. 

uiie. liii. 


liOn^itiulo ab apice roslri ad caudic basin ... 15 I) 

(‘(({/(/{C 11 (j 

(arsi diyiloraaujac 

ub apice rostri ad basin aiiris 

aid'ni [ 

Unh. Liverpool Llaiii'i. 


Lik(‘ the />. uiarroara, the present sjioeies possesses a small thumb 
to the hind foot, a character which serves to distinj^uish the.se spe- 
cies from the I). Mamjci. The /). (/eojf'roii is intermediate in its 
coloui ini'’ bct\v<*en the 1). Maagri of (u’ollroy and tlu; />. marroura ; 
it ri.‘.seinl)le.s the latter in having a long and not very bushy tail, hut 
is distinguishahle hy there being im sjiots on this jiart : the white 
spots on the head and body are .smaller tliaii in either of the species 
mentioned. 

A .small llodcnt, supposed to ho identical with the Dipas Mitvhcllii, 
was exhibited hy Mr. (lould, as well as a skin jind skeleton of the 
J/apalotis a/hiprs of Liehteihstein. 

Air. Ogilby, refening to his pajuT on tlie>e two animals in the 
18th volume of the Tran.^aetions of the Idniia'an Society, jiointed out 
the general conformity of n asoning there adduced in .support of the 
rank and allinities of the latter sjiccics with the chara(;ters of the 
.‘’peeirnen exhibited hy Mr. Gould. The dentition and .‘itriictun; of 
the skull, indeed, apjiroach more nearly to that of the typical Hats 
(and closely agrees with Hapalotis) than the Jerboas ; but the animal 
is a true Rodent, and from the conformation of the extremities and 
other iiitliiential external organs, apj^ears, as there stated, to repre- 
sent in Australia the Jerboas and Gerhille.s of the Old World. 

The eyes are apj)areiitly rather large ; the ears are very large, 
broad at the base, and somewhat atteunat('d at the apex ; the fore- 
legs are proportionately smiiil ; the fore-feet are furnished with four 
toes, and a rudimentary inner toe having a small rounded nail ; the 
liind-legs and tarsi arc long ; there are five toes to the feet, of which 
the three central ones are verj' long ; the outer and inner toes are 
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small, es])ef ially tlic latter ; the metatarsal bones are evidently not 
consolidated, as in the Jerboas: the tail exceeds the head and body 
in length (the latter being ineasnred in a straight line), and exhibits 
scab s and minute intersi)ersed hairs at the l)asc, like tlie Rats ; but the 
apical tliird is fiiriiislied with long hairs, averaging ratlier more than 
h;df an inch in length ; th€)se wliicli s]>ring from the uj)pc*r surface 
are of a brown-blaek colour, but on the niitler siirfaci* they are white : 
the fur of tlic; aniinal is rather long, ami very •''“b ; tlie general colour 
of that of the npj)er surface of the head and body is brownlsb yellow, 
freely pencilled witli black ; on the side-^ of the body a yellowisli Inie 
prevails ; the. whole of tltt'-under parts, as well as the It-et, are while ; 
the liairs on both tlu* upptT and under parts of the body are ol a. 
deep shito-grey at the base. The dimensions of this interesting liltli* 
animal arc r.s h)lluws ; — 

inihf*;. line:. 

From nose to root of tail o (i 

ear 

Length <d’ tail T. 7 

: t'ar O in 

- farsiis I 

It was pnKMired ])y Mr. (runld from \Ve<teru Au.-lralia. 

Nov, 24. — William Varn^ll, K^q.. ^'iee-J’re-ideiit . in the ( liali*. 

A Letter from Mr. Fremhly, ll.X., ( 'i.nespoiuluie .Mt iuhcr /.S., 
dated Gli>ndtar, NiM'eaibiT L'Uh, IsgO, was ii ad. In thi." letti r 
Mr. Fremhly states tliat lu* liad f<»rwaid<d tor ilie Stjea tv’s .Mu?o nin 
a spt;eie.s of Petrel, rarely met with at Gibraltar, and iliat he i.> in 
e.Xjjectation of a collection freun Brazil, from which lie will select 
.some sjiecimeiis to jinsent to the; Society. • 

In a letter from (’harles Chirki*, Lstp, tlatcel ( olwieh Mole-h'y, 
November 2iid, I S4(L which wa.'' rea<l, that gc-ntleinan, at the request 
of the Gurator. furnishes an account of the habits of a bird r<.*eenlly 
presentecl by him to the Society. 'I’he bird alluded to “ is a native 
of the mountain -forests <»f C'uha, never being se en nor Inward in the 
plains. It is named tlie ‘ Musieian’ by tlie eolfe(‘-j)lanters, who in- 
variably, in the south-ea.-l<'rM parts (4 the i.^iand, select the. moun- 
tains for the .site of their plantations, from the well-known faet, that 
tlu; higher the elev'ation, c«7c/*/s jiarihas, the better the eitiree, ; and 
this rule may he said to hold good in (/uba, to the height of iJPOO 
feet above the level of the .'-ca. 

** "I'hc presence f»f this bird, in land intend<‘(l to he ch ared, is .always 
hftiled as highly satisfactory, as indie.ative of a. e.ool teiiqieratun'. and 
therefore of a climate suited for the proiluetion of liigh-priced eotfee. 

“ The specimcMi jiresented to tlu? Society was shot in a inountain- 
lialt of forest named ‘ Brazos de ('auto,* varying ]»erhaj>s from InOO 
to 2.')00 feet of fdevation, and it is found in all parts of that range. 
The thermometer rises in the lowest, parts to SO Indirenheit in the 
summer heats (whilst it will stand in Santiago de Cuba at the s;ime 
line at 90^'); lielow this, and ofeonr.se in a higher temperature, tlie 
bird nut known to exist. 
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“It confines itself exclusively to the woods, and takes its name of 
' Musician’ from its notes beirif^ij very similar to thr>se of the flute : it 
possesses only a few notes, and rej)cats nearly an exact repetition of 
its rather melancholy j)ij)e at intervals, when in s()n^, of two or tl*ree 
minutes. 

“ It is very rarely seen, although not a rare bird in many s))ots ; 
repeatedly liave I si)ent fiv(; to t(‘n minutes along with my attendants, 
fellows of till*, iiio:-t juereing vision, in vain eflurts tiy discover the 
litth* du^■ky warbler j)I])ing above our heads, and that at no irreat 
height; hnt securely hidden, pcrliaps designedly, in its tangled and 
leafy covert. 

“ I never shot any other s]»ecimen, and never have >een more than 
one or tw«) others during a re*'idenec in the Cuba wtjt^d** of eighteen 
months. 

•' III e(jnclusiv)n I may ohsiTVC*, that I luive always understood this 
bird to exi.'t in tlie highot jiarts id* the immiitains of Cuba, estimated 
to r( ar-]j C-c.t ; and wlien tli»" tberinoiiHdcr bills iii winter during 

the northern wiinC, to a <legre(‘ little elevated. J should imagine, abov e 
tlie lVee/,ing-]u>int. I have ‘-i‘en the therinoim. ter, at an eh’vation of 
jarhajis iSDOor IbOl) fevt, fall to -17 during a heavy northern wind 
last .laiiuary.” 

'Che following nu'inoir, Oti the lllood-corpu'‘(‘les of llie common 
Pavadoxurc {P((r<(ct(Krtirtni lhni((ur^ )." by Cf. ( hiUiver, h%cp, was next 
read. 

“ lleferring to my note.- concerning the red particle.- of this aniinal, 
I was rather surprised to liiitl that they apj)cared to be quite peculiar 
ill si/A', when compared with the jiartieie.- of the otlur species of the 
cutler /•'<■/ VC. Ilt nec I have been let! to examine again the liltKid- 
eorjiiiscles of iht* etunmon Paratloxure, and those of two other sj^ecies 
of the genus. 'Che result ct)nlirin.- the gimeral accuracy of my tir.st 
(ihsci'vatious, aiul the subject .appi'ar.s to me both novel and inter- 
esting, I am iinluectl to bring it briefly before the Society. 

rhe following measurement.- are e\]»re.-setl in fraetii.»nal part*^ of 
an ICnglish ineh. 'i’he edmmon-sized ei.>rj)uselc- are iir.-t noted, then 
thosi' of small and large size, ami lastly the average deilueet) from a 
computatit)!! of the whole. 

“ 1. Common Paraih>xure {Pariufoui/ras nun>hir). 

1 *.')(> Ho 
I’bOOtt 
I ;iio 
1 do 70 


Average . . 

“ *2. ’IVo-siiotted Paradoxuiv (l^oratfoj itras b iz/nt at k, ^ . 

* 'I'lie animal in tpie.slinn i.s marked at the Xi>ol(\i!ical (lanlciis P. iifpujs\ 
F. Cuv. ; and by thi.s name I have previou.sly mentioned it. Ihit 1 have 
lately been inihnned that it is the P. Ptutaar of authors. 

Atm. y. Hist. r"o/. vii. Sit/jj)/. l? V 
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1*4572 
1-4800 
1*5052 
1-COOO 
1 *3555 


Avcra^^c . . 1*4G6‘0 

*' 3. Wliitc- whiskered Piiradoxure {Paradod'itrus leucotnt/sfaj', Ciray). 

1 *4500 
1-43G5 
1*4000 
1*5000 
1*3*200 


Avcrai^e . . 1 *4*230 

** From a comjmrison of thcise measurements with tlie notes of nu- 
merous otluTS. })ul>lislied in the Pliilosophieal Ma»!::»/2ne for Jaimary, 
February, Alareh anti Aui»;ust. 1840, it will appt'ar that, althouj^li the 
corpuscles of the Two-spotted and of the \\’hite-\\ hi-kereil Fara- 
doxure are not very remarkable for minuteness, }'et the eorpus(*h‘s t)f 
the common Paradoxure arc not only fcmaller than the red particles, 
which have yet been examined, of any other carnivorous animal, 
but so minute as to approach to those of the ^(*at in size. 

“ 'I'he blood-corjmsclcs of the latter animal M ere tlie smallest 
known to jdiysiologists previously to my anm>uiiccmcnt in the Hub- 
lin Medical Press for November, and in the lMiilosoj>lnca] Mai^azinc 
for December 183.9, of the singularly minute sizi* of the corj)us{;Ie.s 
of the Naj)u 51usk Deer osc/uis Javantct(sy\ and I may noti(te, that 
another examination of the vc*ry remarkable blood-discs of this litthi 
ruminant has fully confirmed the accuracy of my former observations. 

“ It has lon^ since been observed, that tlu? size of tlie blood-eor- 
jmscles does not seem to be influenced b^' that cif the animal, 'i’hus 
Hewsoii figures them of the same magnitude in the o.x, eat, ass, 
mouse, and h*at. If, however, we compare a great number of mea- 
surements, taken from tlie corpuscles of different animals of the same 
order, it will appear generally that the larger spech!.s have coiin>ara- 
tively large blood-corjmscles, and vice versil. For numerous confir- 
mations of this rule, if it may he so called, it will be sufficient to 
refer to iny measurements in tlic Philosophical Alagazinc before 
quoted. Compare, for example, among the Rodents, the blood- 
corpuscles of the Cajiybara, the Coypu and Hoary Marmot, with 
those of the Squirrels; and among the Kuniinants the large corpuscles 
of the Sambur, Wapiti, and Moose Deer, with the small corpuscles of 
the Napu Musk Deer, Sheep, and float. Many excejitions, howt.'ver, 
will be found to the rule, particularly in the order Pcra & ; but a.s 1 
propose, on a future occasion, to treat more at length on the subject, 
it is merely mentioned now with the view of suggesting what may 
apjicar to be a curious and interesting inquiry.** 

* Vitle Proc. Zool. S«c., May ‘Jri, ISll. 
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